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Railroad Rate Bill. | while the independent ope f them wit 
caate plants, have durlr 3 ln s 
impaired their capit ul, debt 
SPEECH | tb. altinese anh Geto, ) Paloment, ta © 
| coal region. The t n ia half « 
oFr all good faith, t re , and with tl 
+ ty - . years ago of the ad whers hay 
ON. JAMES A. HUGHES, = {8 toss aun ‘if @ million 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, | capita a it 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ne ; 
he B ( 
Wednesday, February 7, 1906, . Peg : put 
‘ he en mth twe ¢ i 
(H. R. 15650) to amend section 1 of an act entitled “An | the Fairn Coal Con 
late commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts Ane i rai | I ! 
thereof. I » t 1 foul i 
day, the h eq d ata s 1 
GHES said: itput of 2,000 tons in ten s. Cal ive 
AIRMAN: I gave my hearty support to the Hepburn bill | begged for without avail. 
I regarded it as affording a remedy for an existing evil. enue aaa a devices fur 
unplish this in so far as the question of discrimina- vabe ae dealt aien, “Sikceeieia dieiihon 
nn shippers in the matter of rates is concerned. But, : 
igment, the provisions of the bill are not sufficiently 
properly guard against discrimination between ship- 
matter of furnishing facilities for transportation. ) 
3 no difference in principle between the two classes of 7 
nm. We are not so much concerned in West Vir I : 
the question of rates as we are over the question of d ¢ 
ty of getting our products to the market. It is 
h importance to us whether the rate is higher or 1 ' 
¢ as the same rate is given to all. If it is too 
en falls on the consumer; if too low, on the rail- : 
} if we are not given adequate facilities for trans- e t 
utput, then the burden falls, and very heavily, upon : 
tate. Statistics show that the capacity of the West 7 
| mines now open, developed and ready for opera- , 
),.000 tons per annum, and that the railroads only | y 
ugh for the transportation of 32,000,000 tons | ~ . point this co ‘Kk 
In other words, we could market more than twice | riers s d not als » permitted to 
1 as we do now if the railroads would furnish the | chants along their | ; 
sysae : 3 | rhe railway averages to get fr I t 
sportation facilities. If they were unable to do this | ¢y;ee-grths of the ng price at na 
1 be another matter, but this is not the case. We now | ducer less than two-fifths for the coa Why 
eat trunk lines crossing the State f W h division? The stocl i 
se lines has the highest grade of oud oes t_ well be. tood 
rrange to promptly transpo1 r , than the , ff 
But they are dealers in coal them: pads and 3 of is 
rested in he ou a Se ae t 1 
nies. A of the conditions exis $ pe 
s of that State, I desire to have inserted in the co *, 
part of my remarks, a communication which I have | ¢ne freedom of th » and 


m the Federal Coal and Coke Company, of Fair- | to nt d in this « 


FAIRMONT, W. VA., February 20, 1906. a rn enriched, and 
HUGHES : 


R prese ntatives, Washingt yn, D. C. | 1 eo a ( > R aan 1. 







































As independent miners ippers of the Fairmont re- bt I i 
t Virginia, we desire to vledge, with very grateful I ] » | ] 
the potent thought that pired and is already in | ‘ lation Coal ¢ 
e relief of many oppress 8 t Coal | 
a remarks to the specific i desperate hardship of ed, in 1! a 
iners and shippers of this territory, wh : J 
longer, will tend to make anarchists of many of the t What more could } 
s fair land. The facts are t tt Baltimore and O I and io R . 
s have for a long time held k in the Fairmont ¢ 5 ( t : 
a few years ago acquired 51 per cent of the s of tl i 2 t 
t Coal Company is large combination, operating j i 
ines in this district, l, owing to its i ate 1 € t : ul i 
railroad officials, the cofidition of the inde ent oper- | W 1 be so 
me well-nigh insufferable. ; Yours, very respectfully, 
» independent operators have been forced to sell out, and 
on the ragged edge of a miserable dilemma, har zy 
y so handicapped that it can not be sold This is onlv one of a number <« 
complaints and pleadings the Baltimore and Ohio officials | , aDamineben + have re ’ 
on that available equipment is equitably distribu ‘ oe a : 
isis. This percentage is arrived at by their own meth pendent miners and shippers 
e our capacify by the cars we ship. How can we p if i eat loss ‘ res t 
cars? 
nevertheless, that the Fairmont Coal Compa Ss s 
| always—their annual statements sho ary I P 


ppers the 
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with their lines, notwithstanding 
le intel 1e development of 


willing to build branch and lateral 


ace 
ions 


‘ested in tl 


od as desiring 
veloped the reso 


than any other agency 


of West Vir- 
toward placing 
But the Govern- 
tions valuable franchises and it 
for all of their property interests. 
the operation of a public utility. 
turn a duty to the Government—the 
vhi is violated whenever they give to one ship- 
at they deny to another. All that I contend for 
should be required to give all shippers equal oppor- 
reaching the market with their products. I would 
an amendment to the Hepburn bill covering these 
it was pending in the House, but that was a compro- 
It had been agreed upon by both the majority 
minority the committee, and it was generally under- 
that no amendments to it would be adopted and I did not 
it wise to offer the amendment when it was confronted 
the certainty of defeat. I preferred to bring it to the at- 
the House in the shape of a bill, which I 
This bill has been framed along the lines of 
ts which were so earnestly urged, but without success, 
shed Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] 
pburn bill was under consideration by the Senate 
lires nothing of these railr that they 
nd nothing but what in justice to the 
Moreover, it pros that they shall 
f these re juirements. Unless some such 
‘ted the State of West Virginia will re- 
any, substantial benefit as a result 
nd legislating upon the rate question. 
my bill does not into the question, I am very 
of the opinion that railroads ought not to be permitted 
in any business other than transportation of freight 
ngers, illy that they ought not to be per- 
coal in competition with miners and shippers. In 
hey cught not to be both carriers and producers. 
e there will continue to be more or less trouble 
, and there will be those who will accuse them 
n in the matter of affording facilities for trans- 
mpartial they may be. The Supreme Court 
ed States only a few days ago ivered an opinion 
this qu estion which will be of great interest to the 
f West Virginia, and I therefore ask that it be inserted 
a part of my remarks. 
ferred to is as follows: 
the United States Nos. 


q October term, 
New Haven d Hartford Rail 


lroad Company, ap- 
Interstate Commerce Commission The Interstate 
nt, v. The Chesapeake 


) and Ohio Rail 
YX rk, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
circuit court of the 


United States for 
nia, ~ February 19, 


urces 
more 
ent 
1 these 


lea mre 


prosperous condition 
. 


corpora 
tection 


“<1 in 


‘ed 
hear 

en 
isure. 


ie ot 


n of separate 


me 
rul 


ads 
tt amply able to do, a 
ey ought to do. ides t 
isonable notice ¢ 
yn as this is ena 
7 +41 


little, if 


or 
BO 


and especis 


Unit 


Iz upon 


del 


m4. 


24 and 


1906. |} 
-d the opinion of the court 

sun in Col juence of ac 
mmission, through oe 


the act to further g 
for the west 


r 
yurt of the United Sta tes 
roceeding against the Chesapeake and 
inia corporation, and the New York, 
7 a corporation of the State 
reafter pec tively speak 
a 1d Ohio, and the 
he Chesapeake and Ohio was 
f coal as interstate traffic between the Kana 
rginia and Newport News, Va., for delivery 
in Connecticut, and charged that the traffic 
e published rates, “and in such a& way as 
avor of the New Haven road = against 
to reg com and tl 
omplaint, it was 
ind Ohio made a verbal 
at road 60,000 tons of 
to Newport News, and 
te tl e buyer at 
y been deliverec 
} averred tha 1e 
the Chesapeake and Ohio bought 
m Newport News to Connecticut 
ving to the Chesapeake and Ohio 
g il fi he Kanawha dis 
published tariff for like carriage from 


laint to it made, 
Atto rne -y-General 
c ilate commerce 


se my 


ate merce ea 


alle 


ced 


is 


‘fore 
such he 


the Commission, and annexing 
‘aring and the documents con- 
rther alleged that the Chesapeake and 
the total price which it received for 
agreement was less than the total outlay 
ling its published rates, l fact did not 
} tblished rates and Ss not a dis- 
t, because if such difference existed, 
apeake and O 
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to antagonize these | 





| of the petition. 
the 


of all of | 
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| deliver 
} equal 
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iio not from taking less | 1896. 
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than its published rates, but because it had received less as pu 
than the coal had cost; second, that even if it had nas the lawta 
thus to impute the payment of the price of the coal, the C hesapeal 
Ohio had, in fact, received much more for the coal than the pr 
money agreed on, because at the time the verbal argreement to s 
made the New Haven had a claim exceeding $100,000 again 
Chesapeake and Ohio arising from a previous written contract to ¢ 
coal, which was to be extinguished by the completion of the deliy; 
the coal, and this caused that price largely to exceed the cost o; 
coal to the Chesapeake and Ohio, including its published rates, 
ring that the prior contract was in itself void because it also em} 
an agreement to take less than the published rates and was discrin 
ing, it was charged that the New Haven had entered into both : 
ments with the Chesapeake and Ohio knowing that they were in 
tion of the interstate-commerce law. The prayer was that the 
pes and Ohio and the New Haven be made parties; that both 
be enjoined, the one from further executing the verbal agreen, 
deliver coal and the other from seeking to enforce it; that the « 
peake and Ohio be enjoined from “ accepting or receiving any 
con roa or discrimination in respect of the transportation 
property in interstate or foreign commerce carried by it’’ and be 
ove ‘enjoined from ‘‘doing anything whatever whereby coal 
other property by any device whatever, be transported * 
at a less rate than named in the tariffs published and filed by si 
rier, as is required by the act to regulate commerce, and acts a: 
tory thereof or supplementary thereto, or whereby any other ady 
may be given or discrimination practiced,’ and that the New 
road “be enjoined and restrained from accepting or receiving a 
bate, concession, or discrimination in respect of the transportat 
any property in interstate or foreign commerce carried by it.’ 

A preliminary restraining order was issued conforming to the | 

The Chesapeake and Ohio by its answer admitted 

it had made, in the spring of 1903, a verbal agreement with t} 
Haven road for about 60,000 tons of Kanawha coal for the price ; 
in the petition, to be transported by it to Newport News, and 1 
delivered by ocean transportation to the New Haven in Connecti: 
was admitted that the purchase price agreed to be paid was less 
the market price of the coal plus the published rates and the 
trans] tion and delivery from Newport News to Connecticut, 
was averred that this was only apparently the case, because the 
ract to sell included the discharge of a debt of about $100,000, 
from the previous written contract to which the petition referred 

idity of both the previous written contract and the later 
ement was averred. The right of the Chesapeake and Ohio t 
sell and to impute any loss on the sale of the coal to 
instead of to itself as a carrier, was avyerred. Zoth th 
and the one of 1903 were averred to have been mad 
not with any intention to avoid the published rates, ; 
was charged that at about the time the original contract was m 
rangements had been made by the railroad for a rate of transpor 
from Newport News to Connecticut which would have caused t! 
tract pr to be adequate to pay the market price of the coal a: 
other charges, including the published rates, but that, subse 
theret the persons with whom this contract for transportat 
made had violated their agreement, and that by strikes the pri 
had advanced, and thereby the loss of $100,000 to the Chesapx 
Ohio was occasioned. 

The New Haven road in its answer asserted its good faith in n 
both the original contract and the verbal agreement. It alleged 
by the original contract it was a mere purchaser of coal from the < 
apeake and Ohio, and not a shipper over that road; that the coal | 
intended its own use in the operation of its railroad; 


ake 


shall, 


} 


and 
as ¢ 
in 


eoal, 
lealer 
il contract 


was for 
had no knowledge of the price which the Chesapeake and Ohio w 
obliged to pay for the coal or the sum which it would cost that 
] it, and therefore had no knowledge that the total cost w 
the market price of the coal, the cost of delivery, and ul 
lished rate of the c hesapeake and Ohio. It averred the validit 
treement, the legality of the debt of $100,000 which resulted ’ 
and charged that, taking that debt into consideration, the sum w! 
paid the Chesapeake and Ohio for the coal under the 1903 verbal : 
nent largely exceeded the market price and the cost of delivery, ir 
ing the published rates of the Chesapeake and Ohio. It deni 
there any departure from the public rates or any discrimi: 
erted that at the time the original contract was made the pri 
ficient to have enabled the Chesapeake and Ohio to perform 
t without losing anything either as a seller or as a carrier, ¢ 
in execution of the contract a condition arose where a loss ¥ 
dd by the Chesapeake and Ohio in either capacity it was ca 
equent events which could not affect the validity of the « 
nade, and especially denied that in any way, directly 
, had it knowingly lent itself to any discrimination, or any t 
» Chesapeake and Ohio of less than its published rates. 
se was heard on the testimony taken in the proceeding 
Commission and the documents forming a part of the s: 
m further documents and testimony stipulated by counsel. 
* For reasons to which we shall hereafter have occasion to adv 
court held that, considering both the original contract and the 


was 


+ 


; 


t 


red 


agreement of 1903, there was no violation of the provisions of the & 


ond and sixth sections of the act to regulate commerce, forbiddi! 
taking of less than the published rates. It, however, held t! 
contracts amounted to an undue discrimination and a violati: n 
third section.of the act. The court hence permanently enjoin 
Chesapeake and Ohio from discharging any obligation arisin 
the original contract of 1896 and from further executing or att 
to execute, in any manner whatever, directly or indirectly, tl! 
agreement of 1903, and it permanently enjoined the New Have: 
asserting or attempting to enforce any claim arising from the « 
or in any manner, directly or indirectly, attempting to 
verbal agreement of 1903. ‘Thereafter the court denied a 
by the Commission, that the injunction be expanded s0 as 


the 


made 


} eral terms to command the Chesapeake and Ohio perpetually to « 


in the future its published rates. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio and the New Haven appealed. T 
— also prosecuted a cross appeal because of the refusal 
surt to grant its prayer to make the injunction against the Cl! 

ant 1 Ohio general in its nature. 

It is apparent from the case as thus stated that, in order to < ae 
issues which arise, we may not confine our attention to the ver 
ment of 1903, the execution of which it wag the immediate ‘ 
the proceeding to enjoin, but must consider the prior contr: act 
since primarily the rights, if any, which arose under the ver! 
ment are inextricably involved in and dependent upon the < 
In other words, the controversy as considered by the ¢ 
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is unquestioned 
a deale 
nmerce | 


that the Chesapeake and 
had become, on prior to ne 
and « I » thereafter, 

West Virginia statute prohibiting a carrier 
inlly the sole of all the 
ne of its road. 


merely 
r 


pure hasei 


accidental, In 
rier to deal and 
he case of the Attorney-Gener 
29 Law Journal [N. S. Eq 
Kindersley was cailed 
company was 


t 


he railway illegal, because 
public carrier and calculated to in- 

In deciding that the act of Parliament 
the railway implied a prohibition 

in any other business the reason for 
joint stock companies generally, 
and more particularly ilway com 
ing and possessing large sums 
and if they were to apply that 
other than those for which they 


ra 
ai 
perty 
es 


established by the case be- 
the traffic 

re (at leas yme of the 
country with or capable of supplying 
» coal, which gives to the company an interes 
ing, : much as pr those who will not deal with them; 
r that it is possible, by the mode in which this com- 
say | but by the mode in which this com- 
pow as either it has or assumes to have, 
pany may get into their hands the traffic—that is, the dealing 
coal in the large districts supplying coal to the country. 
considerable extent done so, and there is no reason 
go on progressing. I observe that in the eight (7?) 
1857, inclusive, the amount of their coal business 
om 73,000 tons to 794,000 tons ; and there is no reason, 
fidavits show, why they should not—there is great danger that 
y—get into their hands the entire in the coal of all 
of the country. If they can do so with regard to coal 
prevent their doing it with every species of agricultural 
oduce ¢ along the line? Why should they not become purchasers 
corn, of all kinds of beasts, and of sheep, and every species of agri- 
ltural produce, and become great dealers in the supply of edibles to 
and why not every other species of commodity 


from the north « 
coal, 


ssible, 
quite cle: 
I wi not 


exercise such 


vm TO 
ased fr 


business 


is 


markets of London ; 

is produced in every part of the country from which or to which 

their railway runs? I do not know where it is to stop, if the argument 

on the part of the company is to prevail. ‘There is, therefore, great 

detriment to the interests of the public, for this reason, taking merely 
article of coal.” 

is apparent that the construction of the statute which is now 

y the carriers would, if adopted, not only destroy its entire 

l ‘acy, but would cause the provisions of the statute to ac 

ituate and multiply the very wrongs which it was enacted to prevent. 

Without a statutory requirement as to publication of rates and the 

nposition of a duty to adhere to the rates as published, individual 
tion of the shippers as between themselves and in their dealings 
the carrier would have full play, and thereby every shipper would 
ve the opporturiity to procure such concessions as might result from 
fav m or other causes. Interpreting the prohibitions of the stat- 
ute as it is contended they should be, it would follow that every indi- 
vidual we bound by the published tariff, and the carrier aione 
would be free to disregard it. Thus the statute, while subjecting the 
} to the prohibitions, would exempt the carrier and would thereby 
rmously increase the opportunities of the latter to do the wrongs 
ich the statute was enacted to prevent. 

And the considerations previously stated serve also to demonstrate 
that the prohibitions of the act to regulate commerce concerning 
‘‘undue or unreasonable preference or advantage,” ‘undue or unrea- 

prejudice or disadvantage,” and “unjust discrimination” are 
with the asserted right of a carrier to become a dealer in 
ities which it transports, and as such dealer to sell at a price 
in the cost and the published rates. Certain also is it, when 
sons previously stated are applied to those prohibitions of the 
, the possession of the power by a carrier to deal in merchandise 
sell and transport at less than prohibited rates would not only 
y the remedy intended to be afforded by the provisions in ques 
yuut would cause the statute to fructify the growth of the wrongs 
i s intended to extirpate. In a general sense the consid 
n vhich we have previously stated, moreover, dispose of all 
mtentions urged at bar to establish the right of the carrier to 
come a dealer under the circumstances stated. Even although it may 
ve rise to some repetition, we more particularly notice the various 
contentions 
It is said that when a carrier sells an article which it has pur- 
transports that article for delivery it is both a dealer 
r ore, the price received for the commodity 


ritis 


uld be 


1e eC 


Noeeeaeaeans 


av the 
} statute as to adherence to the published rates is com- 
with, because the price will be imputed to the freight rate, and 
gs. §< on attributed to the company in its capacity as dealer 
as a ier. Th simply asserts the proposition which we 
that a carrier possesses the power, by the form in 
» render the prohibitions of the act ineffective, since 
right of a carrier to shut off inquiry as to the real 
a particular transaction on the published rates, and thereby 
tain the power of disregarding the prohibitions of the statute. c 
It is said at, in the case in hand, it is shown that there was 
I i the part of the carrier in making the sale of the coal 
t prohibitions of the statute, and, on the contrary, as the 
pre WS an arrangement made by the carrier for transporting the 
coal from Newport News to Connecticut, which, if it had been carried 
; ; 
f 
t 
l 
{ 


is 
disposed 


} 


deal ti 
ies the 
f ‘' 


10 ‘ntion n 


Oo 


t, W have provided for the full published rate, therefore an honest 
ontract made the carrier should not be stricken down because of 
hings over which the carrier had no control. The proposition involves 
th an unfounded assumption of fact and an unwarranted implication 
f law. It true the court below found that the proof did not 
justify the inference that the Chesapeake and Ohio had, in 1896, made 
the contract to sell the coal to the New Haven with the purpose 
avoiding a compliance with the published rates. But in this conclu- 


is 


of | 


of fact we can not agree. Whilst 
that the contract for the sale 
device for avoiding the operation of we 
leaves no doubt that, in making the contract in questi 
apenke and Ohio was wholly indifferent to and did not « 
with the prohibitions of the statute, of which, of course, 
to have had full knowledge. As we have the 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio, by whom the corporation was 
‘nted in making the contract, expressly testified that from the | 
ing that corporation had pursued the policy of acquiring all t} 
ined on its line and sold it, relying upon the net result of su 

r its freight compensation, and that the particular contre 
made in continuation of that policy. We find it impossible to eo: 
from the proof, that the Chesapeake and Ohio could have 
contract for so large an amount of coal, to be delivered over 
a period, without taking into view the existing prices and 1t 
necessarily to be occasioned by the delivery of the coal, if t| 
published freight rates were to be realized. Indeed, the proof 
no doubt upon our minds that, in making the contract, the Ch 
and Ohio sought to accomplish results which it deemed benef 
means which it considered effectual, even although resort t 
means was probibited by the interstate-commerce act. 

In other words, we think it is established beyond doubt that, 
ing to stimulate the production of coal along its line and there} 
conceived, to increase the carriage of that commodity and to ber 
railroad and those living along its line by the reflex prosperity w} 
it was deemed would arise from giving a stimulus to an i) 
tributary to the railroad, the Chesapeake and Ohio bought ar 
the coal without reference to whether the net result to it would 
its published rates. And it would seem that this means of sti: 
the industry in question was resorted to instead of attempting ¢ 
about the came result by a lowering ofethe published rates, be: 
have so done would have engendered disparity between coa! 
and the tariff on all the other articles contained in the same . 
cation, and would besides have caused other and competing r: 
make a similar reduction on the published rates, and thereby wou 
frustrated the very advantage to itself and those along its lines 
the Chesapeake and Ohio deemed it was bringing about by the met 
pursued. That is to say, we think it is shown that the mode of «: 
adopted was simply the result of a disregard by the Chesapeake 
Ohio of the economic conceptions upon which the interstate-com 
law rests and a substitution in their stead of the conceptions of 
Chesapeake and Ohio as to what was best for itself and for the 
lic. Further, as the prohibition of the interstate-commerce ac; 
ever operative, even if the facts established that at the particular 
the contract was made, considering the then cost of coal and 
proper items, the net published tariff of rates would have been re: 
by the Chesapeake and Ohio from the contract, which is not th: 
it is apparent that the deliveries under the contract came under 
prohibition of the statute whenever for any cause, such as the 
hanced cost of the coal at the mines, an increase in the cost of 
ocean carriage, ete., the gross sum realized was not sufficient to 
the Chesapeake and Ohio its published tariff of rates. T m 
the case in order to give vitality to the prohibitions of the interst 
commerce act against the acceptance at any time by a carrier of 
than its published rates. We say this because we think it is ob) 

hat such prohibitions would be rendered wholly ineffective by de 

hat a carrier may avoid those prohibitions by king a contract 

he sale of a commodity stipulating for the payment of a fixed | 

in the future, and thereby acquiring the power during the life of 
‘ 


sion that 


be 


\ 
W 


it may 
of coal 
the statute, 


hlic} the 
lishes as 


not mac 
thi 


SULeU seen, 


Tal 
na 


contract to continue to execute it, although a violation of th 
regulate commerce might arise from doing so. Besides, all 
tentions just noticed proceed upon the mistaken legal conception 
the application of the statutory prohibitions depend not upon whe 
the effect of the acts done is to violate those prohibitions, but 
whether the carrier intended to violate the statute. 

{c) It is urged that if the requirement of the act to regulat 
merce as to the maintenance of published rates and the prohibi 
that act against undue preferences and discriminations be I 
a carrier when engaged in buying and selling a commodity ¥ 
transports, the substantial effect will be to prohibit the carrier from | 
coming a dealer when no such prohibition is expressed in the act 
reculate commerce, and hence a prohibition will be implied which si 
only result from express act by Congress. Granting the prem 
deduction is unfounded. Because no express prohibition again 
rier who engages in interstate commerce becoming a dealer in « 
ties moving in such commerce is found in the act, it does not 
that the provisions which are expressed in that act should n 
plied and be given their lawful effect. Even, therefore, if the result 
applying the prohibitions as we have interpreted them will be pr: 
cally to render it difficult, if not impossible, for a carrier to de 
commodities, this affords no ground for relieving us of the plain dut 
enforcing the provisions of the statute as they exist. This « l 
follows, since the power of Congress to subject every carrier engas 
in interstate commerce to the regulations which it has adopted is 
doubted. 

3ut it is, in effect, said, conceding this to be true as an ori 
tion, the prohibitions of the act ought not now to be interpreted a 
plying to a carrier who is a dealer in commodities, because of an 
istrative construction long since given to the act by the Int¢ 
Commerce Commission, the body primarily charged with its er 
ment, and which has become a rule of property affecting vast 
which should not be judicially departed from, especially as s 
struction, it is asserted, has been impliedly sanctioned by Con; 
frequently amending the act without changing it in this part 

’assing for the present the legal conclusion, let us first 
whether the premise itself is well founded. The two ruling 
Interstate Commerce Commission upon which the premise is |! 
Haddock v. Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad Cor 
I. Cc. C. Rep., 296; 3 Inters. Com. Rep., 302) and Coxe Brothers 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company (4 I. C. C. Rep., 535; 3 Inte 
Rep.. 460), decided, respectively, in 1890 and 1891. 

Without going into detail, we content ourselves with saying 
both of the cases complaints were made to the Interstate C 
Commission concerning the defendant railroads, and it was 
that whilst acting as common carriers they were dealing in « 
as result violating the prohibition of the interstate-comn 
as to rates and undue preferences and discriminations. It w< 
in both cases that the carriers prior to the adoption of the inte: 
commerce act were authorized by their charters or legislative ‘ 
to carry on both the business of mining and selling the coal! § 
and transporting the same to market. Indeed, it was found }' 
cases that the functions of producing and transporting as aut 
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ra] 
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ized 














st 
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ite commerce is now binding, and as restricted to the precise con- 
ns which were passed on in the cases referred to, must be applied to 


ited on the subject. 


- was also the owner of extensive coal fields, and, indeed, it had 


sented in the Haddock and Coxe cases, would have been confis- 


tion in the particulars construed, when not plainly erroneous, must 
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» interblended that it was impossible to separate one from the 


any direct or indirect r 


ebate of the duly established freight rates of the 











Whilst it is true that in both of the cases it was also shown | Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company any interstate é : 
e carriers bought, sold, and transported some coal which was | and from seeking or accepting in any 1 ner from said railway n 
duced in the mines which they owned, this fact was evidently pany any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage 
in view of the other circumstances of the case, as cf minor The contention, therefore, is tha vhenever a carrier has i 1 
ce, since the commingled powers of producing, selling, and | judged to have violated the act to regulate commerce in any p 
‘ting were alone made the basis of the conclusion reached by | it is the duty of the court not onl; enjoin the carrier from f 
mmission as to the character of relief which could be afforded. | like violations of the act, but to mmand it in general tert l to 
in view of the lawful power of the carriers to mine, sell, and | violate the act in the future in ar particular. In other words, 1 
rt existing before the passage of the act to regulate commerce, | proposition is that by the effect of a judgment against a 


mission decided that its authority, under that statute and under 
imstances of the case, was confined to compelling the exaction 
; which were just and reasonable. The fact that the rulings 
two cases just referred to were solely placed upon the peculiar 
of the defendant corporations possessed by them prior to the 
of the interstate-commerce act was pointed out by the Com- 
in Grain Rates of Chicago Great Western Rwy. Co. (7 I. C. C. 
3) In that case, in deciding that the defendant carrier was 
power to purchase grain for the purpose of securing the right 
sport it, and thus evade the law which would have applied to its 
rtation had it been owned by any other party, the Commission, 
iguishing the case before it from the Haddock and Coxe cases, 
oo) : 


se cases are in no respect similar to this. In both the common 


a common carrier largely for the purpose of transporting the | 
of those mines to market. This state of things existed before | 
.ge of the act, and had no reference to the act. Unless the car- | 
ermitted to transport its coal, the result would be, in effect, 
ation of its property, and to order it to charge itself with a | 
ir rate would merely result in a matter of bookkeeping. Under 
rcumstances it was held that the only remedy was to inquire | 
the rate charged the complainant was a reasonable one.” 
| 





S¢ 


without at all intimating that as an original question we would 
n the view expressed in the case last cited, that to have applied 
to regulate commerce, under proper rules and regulations for 
rregation of the business of producing, selling, and transporting, 


and without reviewing the rulings made by the Interstate Com- 
Commission in those cases and adhered to by that body during 
ny years which have followed those decisions, we concede that 
pretation given by the Commission in those cases to the act to 








tly identical cases in the future, at least until Congress has 
We make this concession because we think 
constrained to so do, in consequence of the familiar rule that a 
ction made by the body charged with the enforcement of a 
. which construction has long obtained in practical execution, and 
n impliedly sanctioned by the reenactment of the statute without 





ted as read into the statute. Especially do we think this rule 
ble to the case in hand, because of the nature and extent of the 


hority conferred on the Commission from the beginning concerning 


( 


t 


prohibitions of the act as to rebates, favoritism, and discrimination 


kinds, and particularly in view of the repeated declarations of the 
that an exertion of power by the Commission concerning such 


tters was entitled to great weight and was not lightly to be inter- 


ed with. 


e 


The concessions thus made, however, are wholly irrelevant 
case before us. This follows, since the Chesapeake and Ohio was 
by its charter nor by legislative grant existing at the time of 


idoption of the act to reguiate commerce, possessed of the com- 
ed attributes of carrier and producer, which was the controlling 


| 
ration in the decisions made in the Haddock and Coxe cases. | 
ding, therefore, that both the contracts made by the Chesa- | 


ke and Ohio with the New Haven were contrary to public policy and 


i 
1 
y 


Hartford Railroad Company against the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 


use in conflict with the prohibitions of the act to regulate | 
e, it obviously follows that such contracts were not susceptible 


ng enforced by the New Haven, and afforded no legal basis for a 


surt below was correct in so deciding. 
s leaves only for consideration the question raised by the cross 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. That proposition is | 
tated in the first of the assignments of error filed on behalf of the | 
sion: 
at the circuit court of the United States for the western district 
cinia, after finding that the claim of the New York, New Haven | 


' 

} 

of the New Haven against the Chesapeake and Ohio, and there- | 
! 

' 


y Company for $103,910.69, asserted as damages arising from a par- | 


ne 


nperformance by said railway company of a contract of December 
set out in the record, is, as to the whole of said claim and in- | 
thereon, an illegal and unenforceable claim, and after finding | 
ie verbal agreement between said companies, made in April, 1903, 
out in said record, whereby said railway company undertook to 
to said railroad company 59,966 tons of coal, to be transported 
West Virginia to Newport News, Va., over the lines of said rail- 
pany, and thence transported by vessels to certain New Eng- 
ris, said coal to be delivered at said ports at the price of $2.75 
New Haven basis, to be an invalid and illegal agreement; that | 

rt merely enjoined and restrained the said Chesapeake and 


lailway Company, its officers, agents, and employees, from in any | 


or perform, either said contract of December 3, 1896, or said | 


ment of April, 1903, and from in any manner discharging or satis- 


direct or indirect, executing or performing, or attempting to 
| 


ny obligation or seeming obligation arising from said agreemeuts 
of them, or arising from any arrangement or agreement made 
| of said agreements, or either of them; whereas said court should | 
irther enjoined and restrained the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway | 
from giving to said railroad company, or_to any other per- | 
, or company, any undue or unreasonable advantage or prefer- | 
1 should further have restrained and enjoined the Chesapeake 
io Railway Company from transporting coal from one State to | 
gh any other State for the New York, New Haven and Hart- | 
ilroad Company, or for any firm, person, or company, at a less | 
n the duly established freight rate of the said railway company 
t the time, and from further failing to observe its published 
r from giving to the said New York, New Haven and Hartford 
1 Company, or to any person, firm, or company, in any manner 
ever, any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage, and 
ree, entered by the court on the 19th day of February, 1904, 
on to the provisions thereof, should have enjoined and re- | 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company | 
officers and agents from seeking or accepting, in any manner, | 
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principles of justice. 





as thus modified the 


| one side of the question. 


cerning a specific violation of the act the carrier « es t 


protection of the law of the land, and must thereafter nd l its 
business under the jeopardy of punishment for contempt for y ating a 
general injunction. ‘To state the proposition is, we think, to answer it. 
(Swift & Co. v. United States, 196 U. S., 375.) The conten 1 t 














the cited case is inapposite because it did not concern the act revu 
late commerce, but involved a violation of the antitrust act, w ink 
is also answered by the mere statement of the proposition Che 
quirement of the act to regulate commerce that a court shall er 
observance of the statute against a carrier who has been ad 

have violated its provisions in no way gives countenance to the a ) 
tion that Congress intended that a court should issue an injun 

such a general character as would be violative of the most element: 


The injunction which was granted in the « 















In re Debs (154 U. S., 564) was not open to such an objection, a 
terms were no broader than the conspiracy which it was the purposs 

1e proceeding to restrain. To accede to the doctrine relied up W 1 
compel us, under the guise of protecting freedom of commercs ) 
announce a rule which would be destructive of the fundamental lib es 
of the citizen. 

As the court below did not decide that the second and s St 3 
of the act, relating to the maintenance of rates, had been violated, the 
injunction by it issued was not made as direct! responsive t t 
commands of the statute on that subject as we think it should : 
been. We therefore conclude that the injunction bel ould ’ 
modified and enlarged by perpetually enjoining the Chesapeak« nd 
Ohio from taking less than the rates fixed in its published tariff of 
freight rates by means of dealing in the purchase and sale of coal. And 


decree below is affirmed. 


True copy. Test: 


Clerk Supreme Court, United State 
Mr. HUGHES. I shall not take the time of the House for a 
further discussion of these questions at this time, but when the 
committee reports this bill I shall ask the indulgence of the 
House for a more detailed discussion of its merits. 





The Statehood Bill. 
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EDWARD 8. MINOR, 


WISCONSIN, 
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Friday, January 26, 1906, 











On the bill (H. R. 12707) to enable the people of Oklahoma ar Ct 
Indian Territory to form a constitution and State ¢ rnment and 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the r 
States, and to enable the people of Ne Mexico and of Ariz 
form a constitution and State governm 1d be Imitte 
Union on an equal footing with the ori States 





Mr. MINOR said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is not my purpose to add generalities to 


the discussion of this question, but in my remarks to give t! 

House the results of personal observations and the testimony 
which came to me during my visit to that section of ir 
country which the pending bill proposes to create into a Stat 


It was my good fortune prior to the convening of 
make an extended trip through Arizona and New Mexico, and 


in anticipation of considering a statehood measure, I took 
pains to inform myself as to the situation. In company with 


other colleagues in this House I traveled many hundred miles 
through the section, visiting all the principal towns and cities 


in both Territories. This gave me an opportunity of gaining 
concrete information, gathered from the scores of repres« 

tive business and professional men I had the pleasu 
meeting, and in this respect I desire to say that my in es 


were by no means confined to any particular class of ind 
uals, nor did I talk with men for the purpose of hearing 
In Arizona I visited Clifton, Met 





Morenci, Douglas, Bisbee, Tombstone, Benson, Tucson, P! 
Tempe, Mesa, Prescott, Crown King, Mayer, Humboldt, Grand 
Canyon, Flagstaff, Winslow, and Adamana. The same te 
of facts exists as to my visit to the cities and towns of 
Mexico: so, Mr. Chairman, I believe that my obsery 


upon this question entitle me to arrive at a just opini 
the merits of the situation as well as to the 
people of the Territories. 


rnytir r+ 
SCLILIINCTIL ¢ 


Before, however, making a concrete statement of the r ns 
influencing me to oppose joint statehood for Arizona New 
Mexico, as a Republican I am constrained to registe Ly 
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protest d vote as well against what in my opinion is an un- 
necessary and arbitrary act, unjustifiable from either the view 
point of publie policy or party expediency, which seeks to com- 
pel subn mn to the report of the Committee on Rules, accord- 
ing to the terms of which this bill is now being considered. 


Mr. Chairman, 


lISSIK 


been occa 


future, when from the view point of public policy the major- 


ity in this House may deem it necessary to invoke the power- | 


ful machinery of the action of the committee. I deny, however, 
that such an occasion was present at this time, and assert 
that not even a semblance of a reason can be found to justify 
under present conditions the harsh and drastic enforcement of 
a proceeding which should only be invoked under the color 
of greatest public necessity. Even under such circumstances, 
and they are indeed infrequent in the history of recent years, 
I am doubtful whether party action at any time can be justified 
when legislation is secured through the enforcement of methods 
not compatible with such rules and procedure as should govern 
the deliberations of this or any other representative body. 

In voicing my protest I do not seek concealment behind sub- 
terfuges of a partisan purpose, as has been frequently done 
under the assertion that the measure under discussion is a 
Republican measure. 
am serving no 


through all the years of my life I have been a 


great party achievements, and believing in its principles, and I 

am no less a Republican to-day because of my opposition to 

this bill and to the rule under which it is brought before the 
House. 

Mr. Chairman, I am willing to confess that there are occa- 

ns when individual judgment may give way to party judg- 

t, when the will of the majority of a party, duly expressed 


izh a eaucus of the members of the House, for the time | 


al 


sorbs the opinion we as individual Members may hold, 

this case I fail to find a reason why the 

usurp the functions of this legislative body. The 

is here made, through this report, not alone to stifle the 
inion of individ 

by way of amendment. 

have endeavored to ascertain, from 

or party necessity, some reason founded 

justice which will explain the sit 

use. In this case the committee not only 


To the 


rl A win 
opie of Arizona, 


and sound, 
le years of my ex] 
» been times of 


ed ove r our he ads, 


but to my mind m 
erience as a 


dD iT tisan stress 


Member of the 
when the whip 
leep welts 


but cu I 
“l to ascertain if a similar 


endeavor 


"¢ 
ime, to explain this intensity and 


ced, but truth compels the 
party principle, 


any loyal Republican to vote upon this ques- 

ent and knowledge of the situation may dictate. 

the com! Mr. Chairman, and from those 

! is floor assume that their word is the voice of the 

in party, ak can the inference be taken 

port can be found 
blican party. I am 
he wisdom of the Republican party isto be found with the 
mittee, or that this committee has the right to say what is 
hodex Republicanism. What strange assump- 
is this, that three Members of the House, 
selected as the instruments of legislative will, 
e the masters of the body that gave them being? 
there are Republicans on the floor of thi 


+} nittee 


S not ort 


ItThMority 


rights the committee assumes to 

I have not yet become a political au- 
vice and register my vote in protest. 
y, ere the necessity, of such an 


+} l- 


In j 
hich adds new stars 
ble that the judgi nt f 
r wise, and more just than 
of Arizona themselves, 

} 


more 


the 
who in almost 

» conceive that these three 
‘ty fealty and loyaity and thus 
right coming to us 


nee? 


ilence the 





I may be pardoned for saying that I | 
apprentice years in the Republican ranks, for | 
Republican, | 
strictly adhering to its great party history, rejoicing in its | 


committee | 
at- | 
| ing assumed power never delegated to it, the committe: 
idual Members, but to prevent and prohibit any | 


the | 


ation now | 
| tee, 
ssed sentiment of practically the unanimous | 
llifies a | 


upon which rests representative gov- | 


nor in con- | 
I find anywhere the mandate destroy- | 


that in | 
any question of vital concern to the | 
not willing to concede, for one, that | 





1e making of a law as important | 
to the sisterhood of | 
' three members | 


1e action such as is planned by the 
t men can | 


from the people whose | 


Possibly it may be, Mr. Chairman, that I have not kept 
with the onward progress of events, and incline too ¢; 
to the traditions, history, and methods of the Republican 


|} as a safe and sure guide to influence my political co; 
| Accepting these, however, as a safer and better creed 

I am willing to confess that there may have | 
sions in the past, and these may again arise in the | 


surer foundation of right than the arbitrary act of a com 
which for the time being assumes the power to speak { 
party, I believe that I am justified at this time in briefi: 
ing attention to the danger as well as injustice of the 
contemplated under the rule. There never has been a { 
the history of the Republican party, from the day of it 
to the present, when it was not responsive to every reas 
demand made upon it. It has ever been the instrument t] 
which have been achieved the best results of equal ad) 
to all the people of our country. It has ever been fait! 


| the trust imposed, and the pages of history give fair 


where credit is due. At no time has any act of the Rem 
party oppressed any people, and I assert that the opp 
and injustice of the act sought to be enforced by the co 
tee—favoring joint statehood of Arizona and New Me 
not a Republican act in spirit, for it is not in conformit 
the usage the Republican party accords to the people 
voice is raised in protest. 

For holding to the belief that it is neither within th: 
nor power of any three men acting as a commiitee 
House to pass upon my Republicanism I am held to 
“insurgent.” For disputing the right of these same nm: 


| denying that they have the rightful power and authority, 1 


delegation or otherwise, to say this law shall pass and t! 


| shall not pass, and, in addition, prescribing the exact { 


well as all rules governing the debate, amendment, and « 


| tion of any measure pending before this body, an atten 
been made to qualify my Republicanism, as well as the [ep 


licanism of other gentlemen upon this floor. With an : 
tion easily understood, when the purposes of the con 
activity as well as intensity is considered, the effort h 
made upon the floor to show that the action of the co 
is in accordance with the desires of President Roosevelt 


der to enforce its mandates upon the House, takes r 
hind the prestige of a name and influence we all respect. 
the views of President Roosevelt upon the statehood 
are well known, his views upon an un-Republican act, 
may well be termed the assumption of authority by the 
are not known. No one questions the right of P 
Roosevelt to make to Congress such recommendation 
deems necessary, but no one—unless perchance it is « 
mittee on Rules—will assume that he has selected this 
tee as the instrument through which Congress acts, tl 
ing the very spirit of a representative form of governm 
Mr. Chairman, I for one am willing to stand or fall 
test that can be applied to the Republicanism of 
Roosevelt, reserving the right to act honestly upon m 
edge and convictions, and conceding to him the same 1 
deny, however, the inference of gentlemen upon this 
the President stands back of the Committee on Rules, « 


| manly might would be more tolerant than are we of an 
| wantonly disregardful of the rights as well as authorit 


House. I permit no man to cast upon me imputations 
loyalty to President Roosevelt because of my opposition 
measure, rightfully based, as I believe, upon a careful 
gation of the situation in the Territories affected by th« 
tion. I am opposed to and protest against the action 
committee, as I believe President Roosevelt would be \ 
in my position. To my mind there is a vital principle a 
in this question and one which has commanded too m 
tention in the House and by the country generally 
eoncede certain rights and authority, limited and defi 


| majority party represented in a deliberative body, I beli: 
s House 
Republicanism to the Committee on | 


the safety as well as the continuity of representative 
ment demands as forceful a protest as can be made 
the authority and power sought to be exercised by the 
tee. It seems to me that no possible argument is ! 


neither could an argument be made to rightfully den 


| that any three men, however wisely selected from t! 


should have the power to say that their will and not t 
the House should be law. This is the situation in a 
and it is this condition against which I protest and cast 
Now, Mr. Chairman, this statehood proposition is not 
question before Congress. We have had it here in 
guises session after session. Sometimes it has taken | 
of single statehood in the legislation demanded, and th 
the proposition has appeared under the request for joi! 
hood as regards Arizona and New Mexico. In 1903 a b 
ing four States from the territory included in Oklahoma, 
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" tory, New Mexico, and Arizona was defeated in the Senate. | In this connection I can say that no one was more surp! | 
cypsequent to that succeeding sessions considered the project, | than was I when, in the debate upon this question, the g le 

o action resulted until the last session, when the House | man from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney] felt constrained to : pt 
i the joint statehood bill joining Arizona and New Mexico. | the mandate issued by the committee and declared hims: n 
; myself voted for the measure under a misapprehension of the | favor of the pending bill. I well recall the receptions tendered 


tion. The Senate amended the bill a#d the House refused | us by the sturdy, progressive citizens of Ariz na and tl 
cur in the amendments, so the measure died with the | est our visit occasioned. The gentleman from Mi 


t = innesot x 
Congress. During the pendency of this measure the people of | TAWNEY] was a member of that party, and united with in 
noth Territories protested against jointure and have continued | endeavoring to ascertain what the sentiment of the Ter 

otest ever since. | was upon the question of joint statchood. One of th 


people of Arizona, as soon as they learned that there was invoked was to put the question, “Do you favor joint st 
- of their being united with New Mexico to form a joint | hood?” to the crowds which greeted us. Mr. Tawney |! 
State, immediately expressed their violent opposition to any | put the question squarely to the people on one o 
measure. The disapproval was unanimous. The Delegate | the result that not one hand was raised in affirm 
Congress most strenuously objected. The legislature passed | When the negative side of the question was put, “ 
ting resolutions; commercial bodies did likewise; local | oppose joint statehood raise their hand,” practi 
is and private citizens all joined in the protest and flooded | was raised and every voice in the meeting was he 





Congress with telegrams. The Territorial Kar Association sent | tion. Just how the gentleman from Minnesota can re 
gation to Washington. | position before this House on this bill with what he knows to be 
Delegate from New Mexico also objected. Their legisla- | the sentiment of the people of both Arizona and New Mexico is 
ture passed resolutions against joint statehood and numerous | not for me to determine, but passes my understandil 1 am 
. { protests were made. | forced to accept this seeming in cruity as a manifestation of 
y Relieving that the Hamilton bill would be reintroduced at | the power and might of the committee when it clears for 
t]} session of Congress in substantially its criginal form, the | I have been endeavoring to find out what reason « : 


protests continued. On May 27, 1905, a convention was called | reason there is, and if not, what the whim or purpose, which 
the auspices of the Maricopa County Board of Trade to | Seeks to enforce something upon a people that they do not want. 


in Phoenix for the purpose of organizing an antijoint | S° far as the people of Arizona are concerned, th pract l 
tehood league. Mayors of every city im Arizona, the boards | Unanimity they have raised their voices in protests not to be 


supervisors of the counties, as well as other commercial or- | misunderstood against a plan which joins the \ t 
tions were invited to appoint delegates. The Territorial | Mexvco. However, this sentiment is not the only ré D 
( il committees of the two parties held a bipartisan meeting | this measure should not pass, for those who favor joint state 
Phoenix and adopted resolutions. The delegates to the non- | hood have failed to advance one single substantial re ! 
I convention met and an organization was speedily ef- | argument upon which their contention is based. If the 1 
ed. A committee on resolutions was selected, which drew | of the people who are concerned in this prop 0 
set of resolutions. affected, and serious consequences not to be : hend f 
ese resolutions were unanimously adopted by the conven- | the proposed action, I would look upon this attempt as 1 
nd have since met with the universal approval of the | ridiculous, but partaking of all the semblances of l 


] 
of the Territory. Every county in the Territory was | by some one possessing a fully developed sense of hur 
esented, many of the delegates traveling hundreds of miles In this connection I desire to call attention to som 
cet to the convention. The league represented all the people | exceedingly ridiculous features of this propositi 
d business interests in every part of the Territory, irre- | pear to me, at least. Originally the territory neluded i 
spective of political parties. There was no division of sentiment | Arizona and New Mexico was under one Territorial form of 
\rizona on this question of joint statehood. It is impossible | government. After due trial, because of the vast area, differ 





dozen men of any prominence in any line of activity | ences of population, physical conditions, and many her ¢ 
‘e in favor of joint statehood and who would not prefer | ine reasons, this form of government was found to be tox 
n under a Territorial form of government indefinitely | bersome and two Territories wer created. It is now proposed, 
han be joined to New Mexico. Not 1 per cent of the | under the terms of this bill, to unite Arizona and New Mexico 
ould vote for it. This conviction is based on the best | as one State, and restore, in all practical respects, the condit S 
of reasons and is unalterable. prevailing before the section was divided into two Territ 
Mr. Chairman, few people, even among those who assume to | In other words, after a clear demonstration of the fact 
ess knowledge relating to the section of this measure pro- | people as well as conditions in the two Territories could 


o create into a State, realize the vast extent of country advantageously joined under a Territorial form of Governme 


tained within the geographical limits of Arizona and | we are now asked by the proponents of this scheme to try 
Mexico. In order to present some idea of distances and the | experiment which has already failed. If it is « 





s area I will say that New Mexico has an area of | Territorial government is a failure, by what assumpti 
122.460 square miles. Arizona has an area of 112,920 square | upon what basis can it be asserted that there wi 

Combined they would create a State of 235,380 square | failure under statehood? To my mind, the people conc 

which is larger than any State in the Union, with the | are the best judges of this, and are better prepared to say 


tion of Texas, which on account of its size was granted | a positive knowledge of the situation what dispositi 
vilege when it was admitted by treaty of dividing itself | sire Congress to make, and they have spoken in one voice 





time into five States. California, the next largest State | almost. 
in the Union, is smaller than the combined area of Mr. Chairman, there are racial differences as well I 
Mexico and Arizona by 77,020 square miles—that is, the | other considerations which sh¢ uld appeal to the good judg 
e in areas between California and the proposed State | of the House before steps are taken to throw 
tA ma would be greater by over 10,000 square miles than | tionship people who differ essentially in language, man 
ined area of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- | customs, and between whom there has been for years re 
ts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. less of a feud—political always, and sometimes person | 
rtest distance from Yuma to Santa Fe is 791 miles | my opinion, bringing together under State gover nt tl 
1 Phoenix it is 651 miles, and from personal knowledge | unmixing elements of the poj ulatic 1 can result only in ! 
situation, as well as geography of the two Territories, | and disadvantage. In New Mexico, those of Mexican or S] 


. - a 7 . — seocsier 4m « nai ter ntralling +} viclat 
y that there is scarcely a settled community in the en- | ancestry are largely in a majority, controlling the legish 
‘itory of Arizona that is less than 500 miles from Santa | Well as the local courts. Out of the twenty-four count 





capital city proposed in this bill. This is a greater dis- | New Mexico, eighteen had Mexican probate judges. | 
t ian from Boston to Washington, and in that section | legislature, translators and interpreters are used and 
journey by rail continuing for twenty-eight hours to | Sion laws are printed in both English and Spanish. Tl 
Phoenix to Santa Fe. Many comparisons might be | #Te cited to show that present conditions do not v 
‘to show the distance and cost of travel. | joining of the Territories into statehood, and, in m, 
iirman, I again desire to refer to the testimony which | P"blic interest is to be subserved hy so doing. On the 
I ed during my visit to that section of our country, | ™yY investigations lead me to the conculsion that state! 
an empire in geographical extent, and will say that I | create a burden of difficulty and conflict, which w 
nh overwhelming sentiment among all classes of people, growth and development of the pe pre fl th i 
er their station in life, against joint statehood. Apply- | It has been contended by those wh » favor joint statehood 
possible test that can be used to determine sentiment, | the people of Arizona and New Mexico are 1 the 
t t can not be successfully disputed that the citizens of interested in this proposition, but that the country x 


A 12 and New Mexico are unalterably opposed to jointure. | interested and favors the bill. Judging from e letters I 





10 


ing from constituents who are familiar with the situation 
Territories, the sentiment against joint statehood is 
pronounced and the action proposed is protested against. 
s men who have been in the Territories look upon this 
plan as a misdirected effert which will produce harmful re- 
‘ase the bill becomes a law. I have no more personal 
the solution of this question than any other Member 
e, but do 
‘cnowledge gained by a careful and painstaking investiga- 
‘the situation. This impells me to take the stand I do. 
iow Of no immediate rea 
which this House sh 
Territories jointly or separately. If, 
be forced upon the Territories, 
uld choose the lesser of two evils, and a 
State. I 
pinion that conditions do 1 
that j ing Arizona and 
prevail at this time and perhaps always will prevail is 
ing short of a legislative crime, the perpetrators of which 
ring under an entire misapprehension of the sentiment 
people there, as well as of the general senti 
In racial characteristics, in language, in 
ing prejudices no process 
people of the two Territories so that advantageous governmental 
results will follow. I could furnish no end of 
tics to demonstrate that my opposition to this measure is 
based upon good sense and justice. I submit herewith extracts 
from the report made by Joseph H. Kibbey, ‘itorial gover- 
nor, to the Secretary of Interior for 1905, which, 
in a concise 
show that the proposed measure should not 
extracts are as follows: 


rece \ 
; ly 

in the 
equ Ly 


. . > 
Busine i 


] 


yuld consider for the admission of 


limit each as a sep- 
do not 
1i0t warrant 


the step, 
New Mexico under 


but do as 


ment of 
intense and 


The 


be passed. 


The defeat of the bill enabling New Mexico and Arizona to jointly 


form a State constitution, and providing for their ultimate admission 


2 Union as one Sate, was received by the people of the Territory | ..oang more to me than the whip of a lash in the hands of men 
| who have neither the right nor the power to waive it oy i 

| head and proclaim that unless I submit my convictions of right 
| and justice to their keeping my party loyalty is in question. 


universal gratification. The small margin by which 
rected in the Senate and the prompt avowal by 
measure of their purpose to renew 
session of Congress has, however, 


the defeat 
the friends and 
their efforts at 
e next ensuing excited general 
n is regarded by our people as a menace to 

re ‘ss of the Territory. 
forty years the people of the two communities have 
Territories, and whatever of progress or achieve- 
\ ained they have attained them under totally 
ferent conditions, both artificial and natural. The proposed ‘union 
involves necessarily a change in those artificial conditions. Fither 
the people of New Mexico will have to abandon her laws and customs 
and adopt those of Arizona or the people of Arizona will have to 
submit to those of New Mexico. As New Mexico has the larger popu 
lation, it is not to be expected that the people of that Territory will 
voluntarily abandon their laws, their habits, and customs to 
th 
t 


the 


hemselves to those prevalent in Arizona. There is no reason 
should do so; if there were, then those laws would long : 
themselves to our own. It is not at all that 
vy Mexicans would be persuaded that Arizona laws o be pre 
ferred to their own, nor is it any more probable that Arizonians 
would have preference for those of New Mexico. 7 

* % % ~ * % * 

There is no doubt tha 

zona would be recorded 1inst any co 
jointure of the two Territories as o1 
that. we would be 
subjected irrevocably 
and uselessly pro 

‘ ” 2 + ” * 


hey 
assimilated 


‘ 


stitution which 
I State. Yet, 
he preponderant vote of 

fundamental! law against 


involved the 


the New 


which we in vain 


A more patriotic people, a people more intensely American, or more 
devoted to the great Union than are Arizonians, inhabits no State or 
tory within its confines. 
most respectfully, but 
Congress which shall 


ithout the consent of 


that no 


ask 
wi hv 


most earnestly, law 
make Ari la & component 


Li part of 
her people. Do not 


e Ww force a union 

Governor Brodie, in the 
the Interior, said: 

rhe two Territories as 

They have little in 

if thé ould ever become reco! 

‘ ment. The same lk existing in Arizona 

a { it extent co, notwithstanding 

f the neighbor Territory who willing 

rather than none at all. I 

ible he mass of ople of either 


report of 1904 to the Secretary of 


they 


common ; aws are 


stand lifferent in many 
dissimilar. It is 


0 exist under one form 


are 


the 
pre nsible measure, 

» that their Common- 

than be joined with 

Union as the State of 

uundary, and until, in the 
are permitted to do this they 
trusting in the justice of the fu- 


een made by 


to bring the boon so earnestly sought. 

the testimony might be continued in- 
definitel the highest character, coming from men whose 
first obl tion, officially at least, is to the Federal Government. 
I am puzzled to find a solution to explain all this intensity in 
fayor of a measure not asked for by the people most concerned, 


so, Mr. Chairman, 
ly, all of 


claim that I possess the advantage of per- | 


son, based upon a legitimate de- | 


however, statehood | 
it is my judgment that we | 


conditions | 


of amalgamation can unite the | 


to my mind, | 
and convincing manner give reasons sutficient to | 


dif- | 


adjust | 
that | 
ro have | 


an overwhelming vote of the people of Ari- 


notwithstanding | 
Mexicans | 


shall 


believe the | 
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and who can best speak with the authority of self-interes; 
from the viewpoint of advantage to be derjved. I might 
tinue and enumerate the names of scores of men I talked ) 
and give the substance of their observations made to me 
this proposition, and so might other Members upon this 
who have visited the Territories, but testimony, as well ; 
own observations, are all of a nature to force the conyi 
and intensify the belief that there is nowhere in either " 
tory a sentiment upon which can rightfully be based thi 
templated action. 

Mr. Chairman, as a Republican growing old in the sery 
a party I have always affiliated with, the traditions, histor 
record of which I have ever honored, I desire to ent: 
strongest possible protest against this act and the m: 


| Which seek to fasten responsibility upon my party. | 
contend for separate statehood, for it is | 


frenzy of temporary power, in the bitterness of a reachi: 
for personal prestige, fundamentals are sometimes forg 
and so in this instance, the established principles of Repul 
ism may possibly give way in the handling of misguided 
misinformed partisanship. These principles stand and 


| continue to stand as a better test for Republicans a 
the 


the people of our country generally than the acts of indiyi 
who for the time being may lead. Representation in gover 
has ever been a principle of Republicanism, sacred and « 


| ing to-day in its influence, and as strong as when the 
testimony and | 


of Republican faith were proclaimed by the fathers 
party. These principles are in opposition to an act such as j 
one under consideration, for no heed is given to the voice 
people raised in protest against taking from them their | 
and rights, and under an assumption of power, destroying { 
the time being even the semblance of a representative form 
government. 


L 


The Republicanism to which I adhere, and its 


| : * : . : 
| tested and enduring principles, give me a higher and better 


faith than the stress of a partisanship and narrowness seldom 
equaled in the history of Congressional method. Republicanis 


to stand by the enduring principles illuminated by the decla- 
rations of Lincoln and by all the fathers of our party, who r 
their voices and devoted their lives so that freedom’s heritage 
would be in no man’s keeping, makes me less a Republican, | 
am willing to abide by the consequences of my act. 
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To Provide Corporal Punishment for Wife Beaters in the 
District of Columbia. 


SPEECH 


OF 


ROBERT 


OF 


HON. 


ADAMS, 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 15, 1905, 


On the resolution (H. Res. 42) for the distribution of the Pr 
messaze. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: [I ask the sertous attention of the House to 
a question which some uninformed persons are inclined to treat 
in a spirit of levity—the bill to provide corporal puni 
for wife beaters in the District of Columbia. Surely a np 
that was suggested by our President, unanimously indorsed 5 
the three Commissioners and by the chief of police of tlie |! 
trict, supported by his statistics, which are a terrible surp 
as to the prevalence of the crime, is not one to be laugh 
by sarcasm or caricature. 

Mr. Chairman, I° quote from the President’s mes 
dressed to the Fifty-eighth Congress, on page 138, in which ! 

There are certain offenders, whose criminality takes the— 
brutality and cruelty toward the weak, who need a special 
punishment. The wife beater, for example, is inadequate]; 
by imprisonment, for imprisonment may often mean nothii 
while it may cause hunger and want to the wife and ciiil 
have been the victims of bis brutality. Probably some for! 
poral punishment would be the most adequate way of meeting 
of crime. 

Mr. Chairman, in pursuance of that suggestion by t! 
dent I have introduced a bill into this House which, 
short, I will read for your information. It is as follow 

H. R. 17115. 
Be it enacted, etc., That whenever hereafter any male pers 


| District of Columbia shall beat, bruise, or mutilate his wife t 
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upon such offender, to be laid wt i = | 
; exceeding thirty, 
yportions and strength for the pw f A y Val I 
; Lit Ss ‘ 
ne j » first section of this < es vy w < 
‘shal of the District of Columbia, or by on “A 
i { in the presence of says "G ( ‘ a | 
f the But said Blackst | 
I politer 1 f Charles I] $ 
‘hairman, twenty-two yea doubted. and a 1 may y } 
the senate of P nsylv: nia, represe nting one of the dis he r husba \ ¢ the I ri | 
of Philadelphia, a constituent put in my charge a similar | fond of the old common law. still « m and 
' repress this crime and inflict a proper punishment. I| privilege.” It was not uw S29 ; 
; it so little of it that I declined all personal responsibility | which embodied the old « mon 1 ed 
, and introduced it “‘by request.” Strange to say, the com-| “chastise his wife with any reas 
instead of allowing it to die in the pigeonhole of the! repealed. 
. room, reported it adversely to the senate chamber, an The legal position of women in tl 
| proceeding. Being rather nettled, I addressed the sen- | tablished, so far as her rights to pr rty 
he subject, and to my surprise and to the surprise of | she is amply protected against her husb ; 
ly the bill was placed on the calendar by the necessary | wealth, be it real person H ( D 
; vote in spite of the adverse report of the committee | less secure position, and even the remedy offered by z 
mtrary. [Applause.] | available to her, owing to the attending cor 
the entire press of Pennsylvania took up the subject | in spite of the Constitution of the country gu 
7 adyoeacy and support. I began to look into this subject | of enjoying and defending life and liberty. The" Ip 
: , and I assure you from that day to this I have been | ing “in civiliter” of suit against her hus! 1 for es re- 
ly impressed with the advisability of such legislation | sulting from assault and battery is det 
iown this brutality. More than that, I have gone into | marital state, while the criminal prosect 
i mical side of the question, and if the House will bear | of imprisonment, deprives her and her cl 
\ I will show that it is in the interest of the taxpayers | port, which anticipated result is frequently a bar to h 
1 this legislation. secking protection. The binding of her husband to } 
historians have agreed that the treatment of women as | peace, or the order of ntenance by th l 
is one of the best tests of its progress in civilization. | found to be = ly among the class to wh 
‘ t review will testify to the soundness of this conclusion. | wife beaters belong, namely. drunkards, who are the 
ge life, in which prowess alone commands distinction, | allowed to take the law in their own hand 1d ict co 
{ parative feebleness of woman deprives her of recogni- | punishment on their wives for alleged fau te eo tine on! 
‘ | she is the mere slave of man for labor and drudgery. | often in their intoxicated brain. while fines and « 
| qually -trne of the barbarians of the past, or the savage | deprive the injured mother and innocent children of t! 
|! and North America of the present. The first idea of sities to sustain life. Referring to the prevalence o 
ms to have arisen from the power to obtain and re- | man crime of wife beating. Darwin savs. “W 
tain possession of a woman. We read in the Bible of the cap- of the seal. man is the only animal in ere 
E f wives from the daughters of the Shiloh for the children | jts mate. or any female of its own kind.” 
in. The early history of the Greeks, Romans, and|  jydicial statistics leave no question as ¢ 
is filled with expeditions made for no ostensible reason crime. In England and Wale: aa £107 
; t of procuring wives. Walter Scott says that the Mac- | grayated assaults on women and children ie gt 
e captured a wife in 1750 for Robin Oig; a date so recent | mary jurisdiction there were reported in 18 on 
A deed might be set down to fiction did we not know that | 2 10¢- in 1874. 2.481. and of these it is est Ferree eee 
essary to pass a law in England in the third year of | grths were assaults made by husbands on the'r + : 
VIl’s reign making it a capital offense to carry away 4 | centers of dense mercantile. manut wine endl 1 2 
without her consent. The next step in the matrimonial | tions that the crime was most prevale ak Me 
as the sale of daughters among the semicivilized | jo+cest returns for one year (Pat ohare wenanin ae 1 
fhis had the improvement of giving fathers and | acconits) of brutal assault n Y . were 251: in 1 ' 
. me say in the disposition of the woman, and of at | 494- jn Stafford. 118: West Rid a = ihe : 
; ecting brutal alliances. The Egyptians stand out if | fewer than 267, with a population of only 508,666 
: ef in respect to their treatment of women during the | Mr. Chairman, I will insert an abstract 
the Pharaohs, but as their advanced state of civiliza- | Beaters’ Mennal, = ditie da Thane Comeuh a 
that time is well known, it but adds a proof to the published in London in 1884 by t! uthor, Henry Ro 
of the test before named. : | founder of the press clipping bureau which bears |! 
gal status of woman was changed early in the Greek What the Enelish sili allaiiiin: Come nlite: Nat 
i from that of a chattel to be sold, the father paid a sum Wane stitiiata @ ation thncaine the fre & 
y to the bridegroom, which was the beginning of the his ife Se nn — 
of “dowry.” This was secured to her, in case of sepa- _— re : eas : y 
F ; ; r ' “ +¢ ; Five shillings, beating his wife on the head with a 
as well as an allowance from her husband, if he were | _ shee anette atthe meewetnee 
tl ty cause of a divorce. Thus, a fixed legal status with | “C* eon ae ee ee ea ata 
| rights was first given by Greek law. This raised her | , .° ia "then sora ee cece ee 
| in the marital state, and she became the companion in- ae mat on oe eae a es ee oe 
the plaything of the husband. The “ Patria Potestas” | ““™ and knocking her against the 
Rome gave absolute authority to the father over the Another, pushing his —- and bu h 
He could sell his daughter to one of his own selection, | _ One pound ee & DIACK SEYIDE LO Cue Os" 
authority was transferred to the husband as to the for- | ¥icking her in the breast, throwi! cu 
d even the life of his wife. More mature Rome juris- | 2fter having boxed her ¢ ae : 
improved the status of the female to the extent of in- [wo pounds sterling, two | — act . 
of property and its retention independently of her hus- head and splitti toa ‘ * ; 
ie fall of Rome and the institution of feudalism had a Three pounds sterling, kicking her in 1 gai 
( is effect on the social and legal position of women. | ber for weeks to do any work. 
; ervice was the indispensable qualification of the right Here is the fun a man can have in Eng 
t property. Deprived of this, her personal rights were | imprisonment: He may cut his wife's 1 
§ ridged. During the whole Anglo-Saxon period the law | her with a lamp, break one (only) of 
power to the husband to exercise restraint by correct- | she is helpless on the ground, ¢ 
‘necessary. Civil law allowed the husband for some | them. 
inors “ flagellis et festibus acriter verberare uxorum,” Surely these punishments are a travesti . 
others only “modicum castigationen adhibere.” Au- j calculated to restrain these brutes from rep eir « 
P do not agree as to what constituted a moderate casti- In America it has been impossible to 
the instrument wherewith it was to be inflicted. | statistics, but to supply the place of such r is 1 
’ fixes as a proper allowance “three blows with a | interrogetories were sent to every d ta y > 


. on any part of the body except the head.” A second | of Pennsylvania, and their replies 
the size of the stick at the “ length of the husband’s | the results: 
i the thickness of his middle finger.” Another rule was I. During the last year how many complaints were made t 
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rand jury for wife beating or for assault and battery on VY. In your opinion is the crime on the increase? 
by their husbands? VI. Do you know if the families of the condemned, or 
true bills were found? | proportion of them, became a charge upon the county for 
convictions were obtained, and what was the | of support? 
1 | VII. Were the condemned under the influence of liquor 
» condemned ? | time of committing the crime? Please return, etc. 


Se j 
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|} Gemned | unde: 
jor what part} flue: 
on the of nee be- | ae r 
; . came a ime 
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| the county eril 
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In your 
; : | opinion, is 
The nationality of the condemned. | the crime 


| How many convictions 
were obtained,and what 
was the average termof | 


many 
e\true bills 
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it ft 
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sentence? 


aI 
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| 
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cao for want of 
support? 
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4, fines and costs 
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American 
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a Wife desertion. 


hundred and twenty-five brutal complaints by wives | that Commonwealth, but it is probably ten times as ¢! 

their husbands for brutal beatings in one year is a ter- | directly apparent. It will be noticed that there is 1 

wing for a State so long settled and so far advanced in | from the coal regions of Luzerne County. Attenti 
zation in other respects as is Pennsylvania. Three hun- | called to the prevalence of wife beating in Camden, N. J 

nd thirty-seven of the complaints were pronounced well | except for geographical lines, is part of Philadelphia. 

by the grand jury, and 211 husbands were convicted | ulated reports represent only the aggravated assaults, 

for terms averaging three menths each, thus depriving their | the wife, driven to desperation by repeated assaults, 

families of nece ry support. Would that we could flatter our- | have her husband imprisoned. 

selves that these returns showed the full extent of this crime in! Hundreds of minor cases appear before the justice 
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FE . or are settled before trial. This fact is established by iste The district attorney of Ph lelphia says I } 
P ; tary remarks of the several district attorneys. He of Ly- | the imprisonment of the wife beater in a large 1 f 
‘ r County says: “ The statement does not by any means | causes very great suffering to the innocent f 
B ent the extent of the crime. Many prosecutions are set- | indeed, than his incarceratio1 flicts on him.” 
{ pefore the justices that we never hear of. Many more | In the more formal and protracted p 
: y are abused who will not make a complaint.” The prose- | and indictment by the grand jury, followed by trial in court, tl 
i f Northampton County says: “ There probably have been | objections noted rise to even a greater degree of 
4 many more such cases returned for trial during the year, but | Judge Mitchell, of Philadelphia, informed me that in cases 
settled by parties before bill is found. Many more have been set- | which conviction has been had he has invariably been appeal 
F hy the justices of the peace and no returns made to court.” | to by the wife to impose only a short sentence, as long ir 
Blair County: “T have had a great many cases of wife beating, | ment meant starvation to the family of the convicted 
' ly some three or four have come to trial; all generally Confinement in the county jail, where not even hard | 
settled, and frequently before preliminary hearing.” Montgom- | imposed, has no terror for a brute so demoralized that he 
ery County: “ Desertion cases, which are disposed of on hear- | strike a woman—his physical inferior—and by nature |! 
» without jury trial, develop a large amount of wife beating. | capable of feeling for those suffering at home. 
These are not included in the queries. During the past year It has been urged that wives would not inform on the 
wife beating was developed in ten desertion cases.” The dis- | bands and expose them to the disgrace of being whipped 
trict attorney of Erie County says: “I find that a certain class | at least they wduld have a chance, and it will be seen fr 
of Englishmen beat their wives from habit.” Dauphin County: | testimony given that the law, as at present existent, d 
“Only two specific charges of assault and battery on wives, but | even give them any option, for with the want of food 
in many desertion or maintenance cases the testimony showed | them in the face they dare not complain. The punishm: 
personal violence by husbands.” the lash is not open to the objection that want will follow 
Clearfield County reports: “ Forty complaints have been made | complainants, and if they have a = medy and prefer to s 
pefore magistrates in addition to complaints appearing in court.” | it is for them to decide. Wife beating is not done om 
in the thickly settled mining regions of Schuylkill County the | the Jaw ean see and take ee of the b ' 
preserver of the peace writes: “ Thirty-six cases were returned | and that the law may be put in motion it is ess t 
by j stices of the peace and were bound over by the judges for | wife should be plac i in an untrammeled po free 
g ‘havior. Then we had about forty cases in which there | tect herself by making complaint. 
\ ) trial from the fact that the wives asked the court to | There is an economic side to the whole n which 
withdraw the prosecution of the defendant, as his imprison- | the community far more than the mere hort the br 
i would leave the families in want.” It is needless, in order | of the offense. Society is an organization to protect 
ti iblish the prevalence of this crime, to quote from others | ppe eombining of the w aker against the strong anda 1 
‘ rite in a similar strain. , ployment of the machinery of the law of enti 
er, it will be noticed that wife beating exists to a greater to the individual. To sustain the system 7" j 
extent, though not exclusively, among the foreign population, | po taxed: to have pris ns built: judges and pi eas uting att 
and it is certainly desirable that the baneful influence of the | neys paid; police hired; convicts immured and su ain 
practice a promptly checked before contaminating our | for every murderer hune or incarcerated the sense of incr: 
pative-Ddorln opie, write for is nereo Ss g oO rT he individ thio 
the question, “ Were the condemned under the influence of ar ee ee eae ce a hey - a a al Pe a 
F at the time of committing the crime?” the answer is | Seam on account of the premium paid ook tee saiemertie 
5 a t invariably in the affirmative. Here is a thought for | yroperty ‘ 
. those interested in the temperance cause. What effect would I ee ee ee ee ee eae, ee i a ts 
; the whipping post have on these drunken brutes? From eleven | What relation does the < page te Thonn geen ler 
E ; and from Camden comes the disheartening statement | P@¥¢r beyond the shock to his feelings of mg mie, 
; that in the opinion of the men best able to judge the crime is on on rane modbey = i . oe pu a ; 
aenias ; a} I year. Li person ol he taxpays 
: NS Cee . ; : a | less secure, for the brute from force of habit g 
: ly, with its prevalence in many counties and its increase | °" "~~~ Penile See Gin eee eae. mad : 
in others, the present law is proved to be inadequate, and legis- pr Ma yo eo ‘ ~ aie. if tt Ponce - 
ee yroper ) *taxpayer, il the Drul 8s convl 4d and Sse 
lation is necessary on the subject. . . ‘ t: veil to sup ort hin in jail. The evil does not « 
(he knowledge of the frequency of wife beating will be start- | (9 “a ppel Sl ae i ee a - 
ling to the community and the inadequacy of the present pun- | the Chances are en ee Save SS SO Wise. OMe Coeaar 
3 is it evident. Infliction of punishment should always have | CTiminal being fs hoes ne See COS SS SRN 
a twofold end—the reform of the criminal and the prevention | houses during his a On eee 
‘ of the committing of the crime by others. Hobbes says: “In | thus become . charge ee sy ap emtectgendige Seber arti 
ry zes or punishments man ought not to look at the greatness | tO estimate. In reply to the | Bide Ibject Ul 
Ee of the evil past, but the greatness of the good to follow, | istrict attorneys were unable to give information save 
4 reby we are forbidden to inflict punishment with any other | ©28¢5, 2nd as commitments ee ee ert ee cee 
F than for the conviction of the offender and the admoni- | 2° information can ve gleaned from the prison registers 
E tion of others.” The latter has the greatest interest for the | The mem convicted of this crime are marrie 
k | for its own 8 safety and that of its property. | average family the number of persons depri 
e ordinary procedure, when complaint is made, is before | 20t be small. The incomplete returns give 2 
r f the peace, to whom the wife applies to have her hus- | 22 @verage sentence 0! three montis each, | 
e ind over to keep the peace or to provide maintenance. | PeT diem, makes : , : 
es are usually settled, the wife preferring to risk a sec- | DUally for supporting th 
‘ ting rather than deprive herself and offspring of food | t® _— a ; ly. VE COUrSE t 
iE iter. The risk of such deprivation likewise deters the | ther ch iS direction, and we might ' 
The district attorney of Cameron County writes: | the State the pay oF J : - : 
E st difficulty in enforcing the law properly and pun by cour ts and attorne t 
4 wife a ers arises from the fact that the wives them- tant civil cases on hal 
: n every instance come into court and beg their husbands’ | Money spent in the | i aa 7 pe erangy 
, This Fes is been my expe rience and my predece ssor says | which the se ree a n it rt v u Ist \ aS T r I r 
x the same. Summary conviction before a magistrate | attacking their wives—their physical infer 
whipping post within an hour after the crime would, in | 1S of the further loss a ao ee oe 
be a good way to prevent the constant occurrence | oe . 7 .s mpri ee , 
rime.” ; adaucet Oo Support, ti 
a trict attorney of Schuylkill County says: “ There were | law to suppress this cri 
a ‘ty cases in which there was no trial, from the fact that Mr. Chairman, in a recent d t 
. t asked the court to withdraw the prosecution. To im- | Vania object was raised by a senatot 
defendant would only leave their families in want.” | that the proposed punishment was 
5 : listrict attorney of Lycoming County testifies: “ Except | tions of the United States 
2 vated cases settlement is encouraged, because the par- | amendment to the Constitution of the | 
t ll poor and have no money for the costs and fines, and | “ cruel and wu usual punishment his 
** \ ilies suffer while they are in prison.” | Federal Government, and not uj n the St 
) district attorney of Pittsburg writes: “ In most cases the | ble to offenses against the State. This 
come into court and beg for the release of their hus- | has been adjudicated in the case of B 
| Cow (N. Y.), 686.) The law as it existed S 
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formerly, and as it exists in Delaware and Maryland to-day, is 
a sufficient answer to the objection. 

It will be noticed that the constitution of Pennsylvania does 
not retain the wording of the bill of rights (1 William and 
Mary), as does the Constitution of the United States, but omits 
the word “unusual.” That this omission was designed by the 
framers there can be no question, as the original phrasing was 
of too ent a date and too familiar to be mistaken, and 
formed of the most pronounced declarations of that statute 
tablished security of personal liberty. 


one 
which e 
the porti 
says, “ No doubt the flogging of Oats and others who were sen- 
the cruel punishments which Parliament referred 
Macauley, in describing the infliction of the sentence, says 
Oats was expected to die. He was whipped twice at an 
of two “The hangman laid on the lash with 
inusual severity 
instructions. The blood ran in rivulets.” 
ping he received 1,700 lashes. 
cruel and unusual punishment as this that the provision of the 
bill of rights was directed, and not against whipping 
This substantiated by the fact that “whipping has never 
been formally abolished for common-law misdemeanors” (Ste 
hens), but, 

be 


what { 
noer Of 
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tenced were 
to.” 
that 
interval 


such 1 


day Ss. 


is 


inflicted in the acts 26 and 27 Victoria, C. 44, where the 
whippings, and the instrument to be used, 

to be inflicted are forth. In 1863 
ters act, was passed Parliament, 
given to the judge ] 


reing 


strokes set 


by 


to 


ber of 
tute, the garr disere- 
power being 
nt of floggi and this most atrocious crime of stran- 
hich had held London in terror for several years, disap- 

l after one or two convictions. 
statutes plai that in England the section of 
‘ights against cruel and unusual punishments is held 


riga 
refer to whipping properly administered as a 


niv shov 
hiy SLOW 


ill of 


Pennsylvania, up to the time of the adoption of the con- 
d 1790, in which was first inserted the restriction 
cruel punishment, the provisions of 1 William and 

in force, and to show that the interpretation in 
the 

(1 


stealing is 


vere 
ite wa 

10, 1780 Smith’s Laws, 501), in which punishment 

prescribed. “Every such person or per- 

for the first offense, the offender shall stand 

for one hour and shall be publicly whipped on 

r bare back with thirty-nine lashes well laid on.” 

h 16, 1785, 

‘shall be sentenced to the 

ut off and nailed to the 

eruel and unusual punisl 

they be held to be in 


stitution 


pillory, to have 
» pillory.” These 
1raents under the 
of the 


statutes 


ner ears Cl 

; : 
considered Ss 
nor ¢ violation 


mained 


an 


‘re only repeaded | 


a question 

acts of April 5, 

titution of 

Ea tution verbatim 
ent, an le case is in no wise 
is no constiti 


the law inflictin 


whipping as a pun- 
lation 


im pe 


serious 


as a punishmen 1as 
is the of this House 
sources. It long been 
punishment or flagellation as 
f the two kinds of whippings; 
in his History of the Rod, 
i ld and that 


‘rhay 
has 
n as : 
ient ¢ 
i- per, 

is as as sin, 
of puni 
‘ling guilty of such sir 
j if not the olde 
proof. In Ex 
lites. In the 


%i 
iChDSes, 


in imitation 
as they 
dus we 
of Moses 
the number 


; scourged be 


l« x . 
iaWws 


ol 


na 
Ind, 


middle 


ages, 


; of punishment. 


ing a 


cists in the State 
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of Delaware to-day. The object is only to urge whipping 


| remedy for the crime of wife beating, and in so urging I ; 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


In interpreting | 
n of the bill of rights cited, James Fitzjames Stephens 


| acteristic punishment.’ 
| another is made to feel what it is like. 


as showed that he had received special | 
On the second whip- | 
It was to the prevention of such 


itself. | 
| to 


consonance with the doctrine laid down by James Fitzj 
Stephens, the ablest judge that ever sat in an English cri) 
court, and one of the most learned writers on criminal lay 

his history he says: “ The view which I take of the subject y 
involve the increased use of physical pain, by flogging or . 
wise, by way of secondary punishment. It should, I thin 
capable of being employed at the discretion of the judge 
cases in which the offense involves cruelty in the way of i: 

ing pain or in which the offender’s motive is lust. In e; 
these cases the infliction of pain is what Bentham calls a ‘ 
The man who cruelly inflicts p: 

The man who gr 

his own passions at the expense of cruel and humiliating 
inflicted on another is most fearfully and shamefully 
iated.” In 1874 the home office of England issued a 
requesting opinions whether flogging should be authorized jy 
cases of assault, especially on women and children. here 
was a2 great unanimity of opinion that the law as it stood y 
insufficient, and that the penalty of flogging should be 
the list of sanctions. Lord Chief Justice 


Cockburn, Jus- 


| tices Blackburn, Meller, Lush, Quain, Archibald, Brett, « 


on the contrary, has been named as punishment | 


and the | 
this | 


Lord Chief Baron Kelly, and Barons Bramwell, Piggot 
lock, Cleasby, and Amphlet were all of this opinion 
Coleridge and Mr. Justice Denman were hesitating, a: 
Justice Keating, of all who sat upon the bench, was tly 


| opponent of flogging. 


lict the additional | 
| four cases out of sixty-eight, in favor of whipping. 
| corders of forty-one towns were likewise in favor of 
| three entering their protest against it. 


punish- | 


The chairman and magistrates in sessions were, in 


rl} 
ii 
i 
i 


When, at the session 
the legislature, a bill to establish the whipping post f 
beaters was introduced in the senate by the speaker 
flooded with letters from within and without the State 


| port of the bill, and copies thereof asked for even from ¢; 


| public press. 


The proposed act received the almost unanimous support 
In the interrogatories sent to the several 


| attorneys the direct question of their opinion as to tly 


same as that in England I cite the act of | 


lishment of the whipping post as a punishment was n 
for two reasons: First, in the agricultural counties th 


| exists to a slight extent only, and the attorneys, pro! 
| ignorance of its prevalence elsewhere, would naturally 


necessity for it; in the second place, the reasons for i: 


| whipping as a punishment solely for the crime of wife | 


| have but recently been given to the public. 
prescribes that for counterfeit- | 


as | 
| 


The follow 
untary remarks, therefore, have double force as spon 
opinions of the public prosecutors. The district att 
Schuylkill County says: “ There is a growing sentiment 
county in favor of your bill. Our judge has spoken fa 


|of it, and reminded a defendant, as he was about to s 


him, that he hoped that the day was not distant w! 
beaters would be punished as directed in your bill.” T 
trict attorney of Westmoreland County adds: “As a r 


|} same parties, in a year or so, turn up in court again 


Penn- | 
ional prohibition pre- | 
| magistrate 


received | 


i “A law to flog wife beaters would be good.” 


same offense. The whipping post is the only adequate 
ment for the offense.” The district attorney for ¢ 
County testifies: “ The law in its present condition is 
powerless to prevent this crime. Summary conviction 
and the whipping post within an hour 
crime would, in my opinion, be a good way to prevent its 
rence.” The district attorney of Adams County puts 
“Your proposed correction of this evil, when the case i 
established, meets with my hearty approval.” Forest | 
The judg 
the district attorney of Bradford is: “ We ought to hay 
whipping post in Pennsylvania, and nothing else will so 


| ally check this most dastardly crime.” 


shment inflicted | 
had | 
st, mode of | 


read | 


The district attorney of Franklin writes: “I heartil 
the whipping post.” Clearfield County, represented by 
attorney, “In the writer’s opinion, the Delawa1 


ping post would be a salutary preventive for this crim 


Says: 


| opinion of the experienced district attorney of Phil 


who presented 308 bills to the grand jury and convi 
I g Jury 


| brutes of this cowardly crime, is: “In my judgment, 
| establishment of the whipping post or some mode of 


| duce the number of wife beaters than the punishmen 
| ceration.” 


and Miss | 


punishment, inflicted privately’ would be more effective 
1 4 

it 
Three grand juries of Philadelphia Count 
mended the passage of this biill to the legislature, 2) 


| called the attention of the public to the prevalence of t! 
m at the present | 


The opinions of the judges of the court of common pl 


| State, on the advisability of whipping as a remedy 


as a punish- | 


1 


beating, are generally unknown to the speaker, but the 
judgment of the two judges longest in service on the | 
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{ a Judge Allison and Judge Ludlow (his junior but a | at any time, while in the latter this could only be done 
74 ..rs)—both favored the proposed punishment. death, with the earnings. No comment is necessary to ap 
S83 ‘the legislature of Maryland passed a bill to punish | this sort of an argument. Again, he stated that the sums 

; iters by whipping them, and the district attorney of | managers and agents was a robbery of the policy holders 

| re informed the speaker that after the first conviction | unnecessary and unjustifiable. He further stated that the « 

t e ceased as if by magic in that State. panies should be limited to the States in which they we 

Chairman, I will insert a letter from the district attorney, | cated, and Congress should inquire whether they were not 
nington, Del., relative to the effect of the act passed by | trary to a republican form of government. 

{ state subsequent to the act establishing whipping for The gentleman’s logic reminds me of a story of the p 
rimes. Also the letter of the superintendent of police of | elder of a colored conference in Maryland. He 1 t 
triet of Columbia, showing 500 cases of wife beating in | most difficult task was to keep the ccae i preachers ! 

t\ rs. With this last and recent unanswerable testimony, | straight on theology. As an instance he relat 1 rece 

1 my argument in favor of the whipping post for the of- | perience. In visiting one of his churches he found 1 

f f wife beating, feeling fully persuaded that the senti- } preacher holding forth on hell. His description 1 e 

vyhich exists to a certain extent against whipping as a | brothers and sisters tremble with terror. He said: “ Hell 

ent will, as did my own feeling, change when the facts | fearful place, one of suffering and torment.” ‘“ Why,” s 
wn and when it is well understood that it is proposed | “in hell the icicles hang to your mouth, to your nose 

‘t corporal punishment solely in cases of wife beating. eyes, to your ears, to your hair, to your fingers i all 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, you.” “ When the service was over,” said thé elder, “I 
OFFICE OF UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, him to task about his sermon, stating that his descripti 
Wiknlustan Deceuber wm wees. hell was not sound theology, but rank heresy, as hell was 
e set ADAMS, Jr.. place, very hot, and that he must change his s« n on 
0 Of REreeeret, Seamer, 2. &. subject.” His reply was: “Go way, brother; you don’t 1 
beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of December 19, | stand dese eastern-shore niggers; dey all has de r 
< + toe + Sot car nels on cee dey thought hell was a hot place all would \ nt to 0 
ssured by the city and county prosecuting officers that the | once. {Applause.] It must be clearly anderato: d that 
e statute has been very salutary. ; Tee not here to either apologize or defend the evils of lif sui 
pectfully+ United States Attorney, District of Delaware. | C°MPanies’ management. I am in favor of punishing 
aia fenders in this or any other class of evil doers. Most « 
HEADQUARTERS METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT speakers on this subject uttered statements that wer 
“ ADAMS, alarm, as the life-insurance companies are entirely s 
; f Representatives, Washington, D. C. and abundantly able to pay every dollar of th lial 
Sr: I have the honor to inclose herewith a memorandum The thomands of milli ons ps aid 1 » the widow and yh 
number of cages or arrestin this Jurieaicton where thecharge {a magnificent sum of two thousand five hundred mill 
‘rds where the wife, or person of the same name as the de- | 00d assets, when compared W itl 1 the amount In 
was the complaining witness, as under existing law the charge | tions, dwarfs the latter into insignificance. In 1904 tl 
sault. Many of these cases were dismissed or nolle prose- | sym of two hundred and fifty millions was distribut 
the request of the prosec iting w nesses. | noliey holders by A Si life-ir a a 
will pardon the suggestion, I believe it would add to the | Policy holders by American lite-insuran ompan 
ss of your bill if you would include among those whom it | cers’ salaries, clerk hire, general office expenses, 1 
ke subject to the penalty to be imposed the individuals who iners’ fees, ete., in 1904 amounted to less th $20,000,0 
on-law wives or other females, as numerous instances of | 7) » 
ive been recorded. ; excellent show1n 
inual reports to the Commissioners of the District of Colum- The losses throu gh dishonesty in managem< vl 
1 y heretofore expressed a favorable opinion for such a meas- land will be stopped, are the direct result of i 
F wishes, permit me to be, | high finanes so prevalent in the bu 3; world 
! RICHD. SYLVESTER, |} dollar of Wall street, the wat in the s l 
Major and Superintendent corporations, has supersede: the a ined di - 
inenehbma neers. | deavor. This is directly —— sible for the ¢ 
- of arrests on the charge of assaulting wives during the | life insurance companies. In aae in estigation how § 
rs was: | New York City, though including a nw of « 
Cases. | nothing has been found to condemn exc the t 
Enea een See a a ND am ence 15 |} usually denominated “the big three.” This speaks y 
fon nnns enna eee TTT TTT TEI | Temaining eighty-five American companies ag whos 
net (14 waten. 7S enlorell)..... ne s6 | agement nothing has been found. 
t-~-~----—~--~~-~- ~------------------------- 24 | rhe claim made on the floor of this H 
t (23 white, 73 colored) - Se es |from New York, that the worst has not j l 
57 |is misleading and tending to destroy th 
7,000,000 policy holders. The grea 
me that has done much harm, adding g { 
ts | management, is the matter of discriminat 
| commonly known as “ rebates.’ In fully « 
Te : ; : : | Ww! tten in the last few years the insured 
Distribution of President’s Message. the agent give up all or part of ! 
— grew so common that the var s Stat 
SPEECH } it, but, I regret to say, of litt i. 7 ! 
s ithe people in most cases caused tl 1 to 
TAN YD = " . a ald | to insist on their pound of files! \ W 
HON. JOSEPH A. GOULDEN, Joceasionat conviction were the only results 0 
aoe se i hope is in an iken sense <¢ 
OF BEW TORE, the people. They must learn to re S al 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, | for the public good and that they 1 i 
eee at e vane | fear of punishment, but because it is righ 
- Friday, December 15, 1905, i. ¥ Presid mt, in his message, strikes the | 
( solution (EH. Res. si fi r Lay distribution of the President's savs: 
HessaLre, = 
ULDEN said: Of course, the only complete remedy for tl 
RMAN: The eloquent periods of the distinguished | ™ | aroused public conscience, a higher sens 
from New York [Mr. Cockran], as usual, are inter- | 5, a profession of the law, an 7 tn tee cope 
ith his accustomed vigor he assailed the insurance | demns all dishonesty, whether in rich maz 
of the country, showing a lack of knowledge of the | takes the Shape of bribery or of blackma 








iat Was not unexpected by the Members of the House. 


thing not dramatic, and is always found on the 
de of all public questions. His statements were either 


V undation or greatly exaggerated. For instance, his 
is between savings banks and life-insurance compa- 
in the first named you could withdraw your deposit 


[ Applause. ] 

If the insurance compi 
of State supervision by 
ee th: it e 
I am opposed 
bringing into exist 


the establish 
uld be done const 


Lo 


or 


it 


However, 
amma 


by nce 


| 
| 
FE 
Je 


it 


adding 


At) 
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inies can be relieved fro1 
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vision. I have no hesitancy in saying that the leading Common- 
ilths Have honest and efficient commissioners of insurance, 
ve done excellent work in the past. With more power 

ler the stimulus of the exposure of evils which have 
ally crept into the business, the future will be entirely 
ory to all concerned. National supervision under the 

f Corporations in the Department of Commerce and 

in my judgment, would not be satisfactory. A separate 
should be established in that Department, having in 

ill insurance interests and nothing else. Then the people 

ve a double safeguard as to their rights as policy holders. 


—_— 


Railroad Rate Bill 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM B. LAMAR, 


OF FLORIDA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 5, 1906. 
being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 


of the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. 
to amend an 
Fel 
I 


The House 
R. 12987) 
to regulate commerce,” approved 
I 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the 
wers of the Interstate Commerce Commission— 


Mr. LAMAR said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I shall vote for this bill, because it marks 
a great advance over the position of this House in the Fifty- 
eighth Congress taken by both political parties. I congratu- 
late this House that the “ extremism” of the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress is the “ moderatism” of the Fifty-ninth Congress; that 
the “radicalism ” of the past session is the “ conservatism ” of 
this, and that the “ Hearstism” of two years ago is the “ Hep- 
burnism” of this year. Ido not believe that the Representatives, 
in the main, of the Republican party in this House have any 
love for this bill to regulate railroads; I believe firmly that they 
are driven to the acceptance of this bill by the advanced Demo- 
cratic position in this country upon railroad rate legislation. 
It is a bill extorted out of their fears. It is a bill wrung from 
‘elu tant hands. William J. Bryan and William R. 
‘rs, and the great majority of Democrats in the 
he country are behind this legislation. And 
he fact that the Democratic party’s position 
‘ ate legislation has a responsible godfather in the 
ouse in the person of Theodore Roosevelt, I affirm that 
vould not be accepted on the floor of this House by the 
in Re presentatives here. [Applause.] 
nrve no hesitancy in saying that the mind 
n s for ten years past, since the “ Maxi- 
mum Ba te case,” decided in 1897 by the Supreme Court of the 
United tates , has been hypnotized, as it were—paralyzed—by 
the persuasive arguments of the railroad interests of this coun- 
i! 


act entitled “An act 


le 
ughou 
=a 


of the 


There is a class of newspapers in this country directly 
ted in this issue. These newspapers are owned wholly 

1 part by trust magnates. Whenever such paper voices any 
nt it voices the sentiment of its owner. Wherever a 
an has permitted his mind to dwell upon that view of 

se he can not eliminate from it the idea that this legis- 
socialistic, unjust legislation. Wherever pub- 
stocks and bonds in these great corporations, 
haye intimate friends largely interested in them, 
ties s draw them close, all these matters operate 
ake them view legislation such as this as 

ic, and radical. And the utmost they can say 

t it is inspired by the Democratic party, 

1, and by Wiiu1am R. Hearst, and by 


is radical, 


ation for one member of the Demo- 

that my party at the last session of 

1 to you Republicans a bill stronger 

the He arst bill, and forced you then to 

» it down. At this time a bill is offered 

y provisions controlling priv ate car lines, 

iniquitous midnight rate, in addition to 

fixing power, and all of these salutary 

e embraced last year in the bill introduced in 
by Hon. W. R. HEARST 

: belated remedial legislation, but is acceptable 

"Oul etter late than never.” 
ins that if you had voted down such a 
th Co ngress and were to vote it down in 
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this Congress the cataclysm that upheaved Judge Parke; 

buried him under a 2,500,000 plurality vote would hare 

but a bagatelle to the earthquake that would have entombe; 
Republican party in the coming Congressional elections a 

the Presidential election of 1908. This bill is a bill wrun 

of your fears. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me advert for a moment to the 
ment of the distinguished gentleman from Maine, and esp 
to the conclusion of that argument, an argument addresso ; 
the monopolistic and capitalistic class in the United States 
argument addressed to their fears, to their apprehensions, 
to their interests. 

It is the criminally rich of this country, the predatory 
the smug, hypocritical rich, who have extorted their m 
and filched them out of the pockets of people better than 
selves, who principally denounce this proposed legis] 
These are the people we are striving to reach by the legis 
of this bill. Listen to the language of a railroad man, 
Stickney, president of the Chicago Great Western Railroad: 

They have distributed to the public billions of nominal doll 
graved on bits of paper, and thus have become the possessors of 
A few men have become enormously rich and conspicuous. The 
speculated and boomed stock. They have built houses with t! 


expensive, luxurious furnishings. Nothing seemed of value which 
expensive. 


I will not read the next two lines, but if gentlemen of thj 
House would like to know what they contain, consult the page 
of Juvenal and read his satires upon the practices of his age 
In conclusion he says 

These are the contributions which trade monopolies have r 
present prosperity. Contributions of vulgarity, debauchery, 
shame: 

I have no hesitancy in saying that there is not a State in this 
American Union where the corporation element has not s 
to interfere with the governmental organizations of the | 
Where they have not endeavored to control the functions of ¢) 
legislature, where their entire idea has been directed to arra 
one man against another; and why? Because they have desir, 
to seize hold of the legislative branch of the Government 
then make laws in their interest and defeat laws that mig 
be against their interest. I have great respect for that wea! 
accumulated by honorable means. It would stamp any : 
upon the floor of this House as unfit to hold a position here if a 
single statement escaped him aimed at the legitimate purs 
this world’s goods; but, sir, those who have acquired this we 
by corrupt means, those who have had their interests fat 
by the abuse of their wealth, let me quote to them the langu 
of a great lawyer of Pennsylvania, Judge Jeremiah §., B! 


Mr. Black described the contempt shown by the railroad mo: 
in his day just as it is shown to-day. He said that the cor; 
influence in official circles is “ mysterious and incalculable,” ar 
upon the subject of a popular demand for the enforcement of la 
press is shy” and the politicians are eager to take a smooth: 
than that which leads to conflict with corporation chiefs. 

Referring to railroad impositions, he said: “They have 
the business of hundreds for one that they have favored; for e 
millionaire they have made 10,000 paupers.” He pleaded for t 
forcement of existing laws and the enactment of new ones that 
provide adequate protection to the public, saying that every 
these railroad magnates “can be trusted to keep clear of acts 
may take him to the penitentiary.” 

The railroads claim to-day that they can best manag 
properties ; that goy ernmental regulation is wrong. But 
object of the railroads is that management that yields tl! 
money. 

May we not, referring to these same claims, use the langu 
ployed by Jeremiah Black when in that same speech he said: “| 
ever language they clothe their argument, it is the same in « 
as that with which Demetrius, the silversmith, defended the : 
of the temple for which he made statues: ‘ Sirs, ye know that 
craft we have our wealth.’ ”’ 

No wonder they are opposed to this legislation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall support this bill, but, 
opinion, it is.greatly defective in several important part 
It should provide some control of the classification of 
rates. It should specifically provide that this Com 
should pass upon the reasonableness of an advance in | 
of a contemplated rate—before it is put into execution. It 
in addition to that provide that cars and all facilities for 
portation be furnished by railroads to all upon equal 
and that their refusal to furnish cars upon demand sh 
prima facie discrimination and throw the onus proband 
the railroads to show that they are not at fault. 

These are material amendments that should be made 
bill, and no bill should be permitted to go in legislation \ 
these amendments. 

Upon the general subject of classification, Mr. Ch 
and how the railroads can affect the freight rates by 


transfer of a particular article from one class to another, 
is shown by the report of the Industrial Commission, ™: 


ot mm pe IO 



















ite and House four or five years ago, in the Fifty- 
Congress. 
from such report, in part, as follows: 
REI SIFICATION, 


n has been dire¢ 
classification of 
notable advan 


the significance and importance of 
on of the use made of it in the 
é 5 10ut 

























y g awaken t ation is or of 
importance in the 1 nz of rates. Fro public | 
view, the topic is impor t ca rvision or con 

F issification ap] : ’ c plated by the origina! | 

; regulate commer nomalous tuation is presented, | 

; of a grant of power intended to ent discrimination in 
tes, while at the pr for control over an 
t element in such rate was entirely omitted. 

again: 
t recommending arbitrarily the necessity for a uniform classl- 
of freight in the United States, it seems that under the com- 

; system which exists at the ent time there ought to be some 

: ipervision and control. is absolutely none at present, 
e shown in detail in a equent chapter, dealing with the ! 

. the Interstate Commerce Commission. The mere adoption 

E rm classification, as proposed in the Cullom Dill, can accom 

7 little, unless with this there be coupled the proper legisla- 

ie 


T 
‘the enlargement of the powers of the Interstate Commerce 


( on in respect to the control of rates. 
w how railroads use the device of 


classification ” to 


tes I submit this further extract from the report of the | 


1 Commission: 


RAL FREIGHT RATE ADVANCES BY MEANS OF CLASSIFICATION 
CHANGES, 

g-continued and steady decline of freight rates since the civil 

ven way in 1900 to a marked advance in the published rates 

\ r attempt, with the exception, perhaps, of the ye 

ide to arrest, by concerted action of all the 1 

this progressive decline, due to a considerable degree, as it has 

to competition between the railroads then 

these advances of 1900 is that they have | ni ' ) 

nges of tariffs, but by modification of the freight classit 

rchandise, as is well known, is thrown into various classe 

its value, bulk, risk, etc., and the charges are graded : 
Consequently the transf of a particular commodity f: 

her y operate materially to increase the rate of 

irge. Thus, for instance, the freight rate from New York to 

any all-rail line is fixed by common agreement at $1.14 r 


























second class is 98, on third class 86, on fourth class 73, 
parent that if goods—axes, for example—whicl 
irth class, are by a change in classification mad 
operates to increase the rates between these poin 
73 to 86 cent: Moreover, since these classifications, ; 
wn later in this report, are agreed upon by all railroads 
vithin each specified territory, a change of classificatior 
. simultaneously to increase rates throughout the entire ss 
me result may be attained also by changing classif 


as the goods are shipped in carloads or less than « 
























rhus, if a commodity. was formerly classified as fourth 
shipped in carloads, and as third when in less than I 
if the distinction between these two cl Ss fF shipr t 
1 and all are classified as third, whethe l 
his likewise results in an increase of to 





shipper by the difference in the rate 
5. Or, again, as will be shown, certain commodities 
exempted from classification by a special or “ commodit 
s called. This commodity is usually very much be 

sified merchandise. Thus corn by the Official 
class, and the rate from Chicago to New c 
If, however, corn actually moves under 
tv rate of s cents per 100 pounds, the cancellatio 
dity rate immediately operates to put corn in class 6, thereby 


rate to 25 cents. 
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¢ the general recommendations of the Industrial Com- 
yas the following one: 





















: Ls grant of power to the Interstate Commerce Commis 
d ssification, both as to items and grouping. 
; with this, however, we dissent from the section of the so 
ym bill requiring the Interstate Commerce Commission 
rtain iod to promulgate a uniform ssification for tl 
tes. This is not intended to detract from the importance or 
of greater uniformity in classification, but action to this end 
ken by the carriers on their own initiative. 
of this contention I offer an extract of a letter from 
BE Hudson Burr, a member of the Florida State railroad 


n, with reference to the pending bill: 


t it gives no supervision whatever over the classification. 

a bill n prevent the railroads from raising or lowering a 
¥ t ight tariff, it will amount to very little if the railroads are to 
’ judges of classification, for that has always been the favorite 
























p in their hands for tampering with rates. It is possible to 
4 e tariffs almost by use of the classification, and it is done 

ince, the Florida railroad commission when it first organ 

d what was known as “ Southern Classification No. 25” as 
lassification. In about two years’ time the southern cl; 
en ged until something like 500 articles in classifi 
25 had been raised, and at that time the railroad commi 

; i the Florida classification, placing back the articles thus 
5 lroads, and adopted what was known as the “ Florida 








1," and now we find that again each year, when the 









g ive 0 for the purpose of going over these matters, 
‘ms in the southern classification until i 
our classification. If they used the Florida 
e I into Florida, it would not affe 
“4 I classification is higher they use i 
case an item should be higher in the Florida cl 
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There is another amendment which tl | 
In the State of Florida the railroads, in th 
shipping season of oranges, at one tin 
rates, without notice, from 30 I 
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inquired into by the Commission bef 


allowed to put the cor ten 
The very minute an unre: 
the rate has to be challenged 
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been subjected to extortion. ‘1 
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mission should have the power to d 


of an advanced rate after notice : 
shall offer that amendment as foll 


On page 6, line 6, after the word 
That when any noti f advan 
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to inquire into the lawfulness of such 
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a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, fitt; 
experience to expre ss an opinion. At Boston before the 
nomic League he made the following statement: 


tion within a reasonable time, 

to cor stitute unju: t discrimina- 
judice and diss antage, and in 
the Commission or a y circuit or | 


ed up St1¢ ailure or ref fusal 


on carrier, proof ‘th rat in ‘the furnishing of Nevertheless, there are actually pending before that Commi 
y of its traffic other shi ppers have been | present complaints where the only issue is the reasonableness of 
suired. - a Le oe in which those ance many 
uld contain a further amendment that in * Remember eat thane akemetn, fF ae Gee cae 
able r s no regard shall be had to in-] cent basis, to the value of the railway twenty times the am 
] of railroads. This “wind and] the annual advance. I can say to you conservatively that the 
set ae ? : 8 , : to make the advances drawn in question by cases now pending 
as an element in determining the ques- | the Commission means more money than would be required { 
ble charges. struct and equip every railroad in New England. 
0 this amendment: There is nothing small about the sum total involved i 
after the word “charged,” insert the | advance in rates as thus stated. And at the Union Leag 
bd pe ; er ae ee @ just and reason, | ner at Chicago he makes this still more significant statem 
h ybligations of the carriers so far as Not only is the railway itself the greatest monopoly by far, | 
r obligations represent amounts in excess | the mother of countless monopolies. It is well understood that 
erty of the carrier.” vantage in the railway rate means life to one competitor and d 
following from the Washington Post: | the other, and, the advantage 13 ot ot lk Conpane tea 
’S MEASURE. takes no rebates. It does what is better than take rebates—it 
ms have “ demanded,’ no matter | the schedule. 
; > gpenpanel a ae ithe Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
* was in a Democratic plafo rm, it | question? 
ous. Roosevelt came along, pro- The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 
eo thing ‘stood Mr. LAMAR. Certainly. 
too adventurou at all Demo- Mr. SIBLEY. I would like to ask, if I may unders 
position, does not the gentleman think that this measure 
, even for that able journal, to claim this rate | too far short of the real object sought to be attained, and 
the > Re public an party of oa s country. I believe | government ownership would be a better way of ans\ 
nileman from Pennsylvania { Mr. SIBLEY] | the popular demand than by attempting to control 
ned centleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- | Would it not be a more logical method, in his judgment, « 
| are cor! n what they say of the Republican party. I | cedure than to attempt to remedy the evils by a rate 
» with the di stinguished | = from Ohio [ Mr. Gros- | control? . ‘ 
, that staunch old-line Republican, who knows the history Mr. LAMAR. I will say to the gentleman frankly, 
party faithfully and its ‘Sealiieie aie of the ablest men | understand his question, I have formed no conclusions 
fouse. All these gen oe man know and declare that the | the question of government ownership of railroads. I 
railroad rate legislation is of Democratic origin. by that that I have never arrived at that point in my co! 
lican party should stand where the gentleman from | tion of this question where I thought I was in favor of go 
GROSVENOR] Stands; it should stand where the gen-j ment ownership. I know of no particular Democratic 
m Pennsylvania [Mr. Sretey] stands; its natural] ment for it in my State. It has never been debated 
with the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. | cussed as a Democratic measure in Florida; but I will s 
ctrines do not belong on this side of the | the gentleman that I believe if the American people had 
it again, that were it not for the impress | railroad that has been built in America, over 200,000 
‘ago convention in 1896 and the impress | blotted out at one stroke of the pen to-day, to be restor 
R. Hearst and the Democrats in 1904, | morrow, and they were satisfied that neither this Conger 
ns had not occurred last year and you} any other Congress would ever pass this remedial leg 
htened and read, as you thought, the | and they could never get it, then I believe the American p« 
ll, you Republicans would have no | would vote that the Government construct its own railroads 
this occasion. [Applause.] operate them rather than that they be in the unfortunat 
lis House and before the country is | tion they have been in for many years and not be able und 
ads of this country, holding great | circumstances to control the railroads in their extort 
nd evil in their power, have the] rates. In an address made at Brooklyn by Mr. Justi: 
f America shall pay, or shall the | liam J. Gaynor, at a dinner of the local New England Soc 
the power of their own initiative, | the Nelson House, he used this language: 
sional action, to dictate terms to these Some advocate the taking of the railroads by government. 
iis Government provide an administrative | possibility of this experience we have had with freight rates | 
its nature and intelligent in its compo- foreseen, the Government would never have turned over these | 
creat controversies? That is the ques- ae. But the resumption of them now would be 
‘nse of the country has forced Congress,} wr g1BLBY. I would like to ask the gentleman ot 
l pe it will force those grave and reverend 43 net the Senkiens at if ths ‘ 1e . 
ere else—to impress upon the statute books question. Does he believe that if that had been thé c 
ee ed by the country’s interests. Now, the Government had originally constructed and operate 
be held that the rebate is the only ques- railroads, there would have been that magnificent deve’ 
2 Why, that is an important question, bot it is a of our natural resources that is now witnessed on ever 
ter. The one great, supreme question towering and in every corner of our national domain? . 
.e rate-revising and rate-fixing power to Mr. LAMAR. Mr. Cosizman, that question is beyond 
cotenion. tome elias off and Gay theese pacity to answer. I detract nothing from the great inte 
rebate question. _ ° the great energy, and the great ente rprise of the great r 
kins rebate law? Legislation primarily to | ™&™ of this country. I have no hesitation in saying the 
lroads. If that was not its direct intent body they are as good as any other body in this country, 
its direct effect. gress or out of it, but I do say that they have too great a | 
ave here. and 1 think it was taken from the taxing power on transportation—to have it intrusted 
tate Commerce Commission. It throws nently with these great corporations, because those corp 
atriotic Elkins bill: operate their cars over public highways. They have ul 
snes seiaiaiimanliatiaks cia ileeiaaiies a tieal vate property impressed with a public use. They have : 
, had been repeatedly c ondes anil by erty that the Government can take away from them to-1 
ission and by many commerci ial organ- | by-condemning and paying for it a fair compensation. 
4 ‘Still the imp. wrtant result of this The Government is only resuming a part of its fund 
ee aay ae ee rights when it passes this legislation to control the 
red shippers, and this probably accounts for] these great public highways. These railroad men h 
hich this legislation was enacted great self-interest, so to speak, to trust them with i 
issue is not the rebate. Itis the unjust, |] power, with the destiny, the money, and the earnings 
e, extortionate railroad rate itself. shippers of this country. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ha\ 
iake the flimsy statement that railroad] respect for any intelligent class of educated speci 
igh and that in recent years they have | have great respect for some man who has given some 
i quote a competent authority against ! something and knows a great deal more about it than I 


3 int rstate commerce, or to for- | that statement of the railway inierests. I quote Judge pr 
° © i . 
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I . no respect and no patience with any pretentious claim | 

if of railroad trafiic managers that they have any great 

in this matter of fixing freight rates over any in- 

ut body, an administrative body of skilled experts, like 

nt ibers of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
‘ide a question only after hearings from both sides. 

. listen to a little testimony before that Interstate Com- 

Commission as to how these traffic manager experts fix 

Why, you would imagine from the eulogies passed upon 

railway interests that there is great difficulty about 

rk, that it is something mysterious which the ordinary 

not understand or Here is Interstate Commerce 

oner Pri testi before a 4 

point: 


ly as I can understand the claim of my railroad friends upon 


rity 





se mem 


7 
uv, 


uty s mony committee of Con- 










of the case, it is this: The making of a railway tariff 
peculiar mental quality. This quality is only possessed by 
ial specimen of the nan species. The entire supply has 
en taken up by the railways at extremely high figures 
e Government could not if it would and would not if it ld 
hat form of genius which is necessary to make or revise a 




















could be more absurd than the claim of the railways in this 
We have in the past frequent] interrogated the best of 
* experts as to the methods by which they proceed. Not 
ne of them, when press h the consequences of the v: 
wers he had given, at a traffic man made rat 
; the honey bee forn by a of insti Upon 
ecasion a traffic offi Ww ¢ ipies one of the n 
positions of that n c after being q 
the various members of the Commission as to how he arrived 
sonable rate, said: “ To tell the truth, gentle l 
That gentleman told the exact truth. s 





et all he can. 
in railroad rate m 
It is an invention to gull 


“ fake.” 

and hoodwink the people. 

most of it consists in— 

Put on all the rate in price that the traffi 
ut the throat of your railroad competitor for business. 


rtness ’ aking is a 


will bear. 


By all means combine with rival railroads for “ commu- 

1 interest,” and extinguish competition. 
simple rules of robbery constitute the great rate-making 

al of railway traffic managers. 

nelusion, let me say that the opinions of one man or 
Ql ie set of men, however intelligent they may be, will long 
infl e from eighty-five to one hundred million of intelligent 
I gainst their own self-interest. Put it upon that ground, 


if upon no other, and the people of this country, in their State 
governments and in this nation, are determined that the people 
this eowntry, control its Executive, control its judges, 
and trol its legislators, free from corporate dictation and 
fr rporate interference. I say, godspeed the capital of 
1 try and godspeed to the railroad men, and may all 
* bona fide financial ventures prove profitable. We have a 
State, sir, that, in my opinion, is as conservative as any State 
Union. We have a State made up of northern 

rn people, and a great deal of northern capital has been used 

' State of Florida developing it, and I do not think the peo- 


s LiC 


pl iy district would tolerate my position upon this floor were 

I to e any general tirade against wealth or its acquirement or | 
eral tirade against a man because he is rich and for | 
no other reason, or against railroads merely as railroads. The | 


‘in my district in Florida, as in the whole State, are pro- 


gressive citizens, up to the times, in my opinion, full of energy, | 


vite eapital from all sections of this country into their 

I for investment. I claim that the democracy of Florida 

1S nservative as the Republicanism of any other State. I 

hat our Democracy is as loyal and true to the interests 

» people of this Government, rich and poor alike, as 
U ocracy of any other State. 

SIBLEY. I do not wish to trespass on the time of the 

n, but in the opening of his remarks he spoke of the 

oranges from Florida to New York. The rate 


the fast schedules and icing charges. 


t im is, if it does not strike him that it is unfair that for 
n one-third of the distance the fruits of Florida should 
red perhaps from 50 to GO per cent of the rate from | 
a, Where they must cross three ranges of mountains? 


compelling the oranges from California to stay there, 
ige growers of Florida are going to have a better oppor- 
market their products? 
\MAR. Mr. Chairman, that may or may not be 
it is not any self-interest that dictates my opinion 
ill. If the terms of this bill 
lINSHAW. In reference to the question asked by the 


3 | om 


- 1 from Pennsylvania [Mr. Sistey], in view of the dis- 
onus that exist under the present system, I would like 





inission 
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th 
any given ti 
lacent enou 


Sé 


up 


and | 


on | 
( s from California, as stated the other day, has been re- 

» 80 cents, and to London or Liverpool to $1 a box, in- | 
What I would like | 


at be the case, does it not follow that if we can pass | 


so. 


Mr. 
*routy that 


an any ot 


read the truth. 
» this legis 
remedial 
nfessed abuses 


this 


in 


in this 


power 
x 3 


service 


governmental 


‘country. 
urge their individual views. 
country 

interference in public 
and a contest against 
fied 


spe: 


of 


is 


corpo! 


against 


corporations in the politics of 


agencie 


to ask the gentleman from Florida if he does 
such l 

well as the railr 

LAMAR. I 


as is constituted by this 
ds do at the p t tlm 
have just read from 
traffic officials know no 
her well-educated, intellig 
ne to study of i 1 that 
gh to say that | evolved | 
ig out of his im cons 4 
iat he grabbed everything in . No 
But one of the supre! 
lation Pass, and, wl it Ss be 
all features and ag : l 
is to take the railways 
Let the railroad d 


But it w 
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and there can | 
ffairs and d 
public officials, 
‘ate strength. I 
that threat that 


the rail roads upon a business bas 

them business affairs, and compel 1 
that I desire to see this great l ] 
of discussion and put high and 
agitation. That, sir, in 1 ( l 
tage to the country at large as w ! 
shippers everywhere I do not hes 
papers of the country are full of it, a 
scious of it everywhere, that nearly all 
in this country—municipal corruption, 
and national corruption—grows out of the 


It is too 
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The passage by this Congress of a bill c 
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7) to amend an act 
February 4, 1887, 
the powers of the 


Mr. BROOKS of Colorado said 
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opportunity 
the time of the committee on the 
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forth and make a part of the 
trolling with me on the 


thereby 


RE 


question now 


port and vote for this measure and do 
without some very grave apprehensions an 


After 
question 


so 


cussion of tl 
I competent 


govern my 


11 


especi 


attention 


much ha 


it would be 
12 technical features of t 


Tt do ie | 
action 
to 


said 


s been 


idle for me to go 


» I prefer tos 


broadly and on gen 


i 
details and with 
T 


the exact operation of the various phas 
At the outset let me say that I fully 
tude of the interests involved. The fo 
allied and interwoven as they are, con 
stupendous fact in our industrial m1 
reached a point of development \ l 
world. They have accomplished the apj 


in their own growth and expansion have 
any other single cause to the growth an 


of a nation controlled to 
the American railway system is 
that fact. 

I appreciate what the disturbing of the i 
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been true that he 
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Roman Ei 
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in these interests would mean. I appreciate the danger of tam- | want of any regulating and supervisory power. The cr 
pering with an established order which has been, in its broader | socialism has no terrors in this connection, but I fear, an 
features and its main outlines, strikingly efficient and beneficial. | lieve that there is reason for the fear, that if some step si 

It is beyond question, in my judgment, that the ability to fix | to this be not soon taken then an outraged public, goad 
rates as the laws of trade and as the conditions of industrial | excesses, will adopt courses and initiate policies which 
growth have required, has hitherto been a most important and | restrict individual initiative, will take the control of th. 
beneficial factor in the growth of large areas of our country. | roads from their owners, will be subversive of private dey 

No portion of the country has been benefited more from this | ment, and will be the beginning of State ownership. 

growth of our transcontinental railways than has the West, and| The new Commission gives very little, if any, power not exe, 
{ represent a Western State. I do not question for a moment | cised by the old Interstate Commerce Commission during tho 
that the opening up and the development of that section, and first few years of its existence, and the functions which the Com. 
the changing of the trans-Mississippi country from a grazing to | mission formerly exercised in no way hindered or obstructed ¢}, 
a farming section, with highly intensified forms of agriculture, | development of our great railway companies. It distinctly d 
has been due almost primarily to the power to fix differentials | not give the right of initiative to the Commission, and it s 
and to the much-abused long and short haul. | to me that not enough has been made of this point in the d: 

The railroads have also doubtless done much, in establishing It is a narrow distinction, perhaps, but it is to me ck 
interior basing points, to decentralize the wealth and industries | and well-defined. It is, moreover, a most important distinctioy, 
of our country and to encourage a symmetrical growth with | It is for the roads themselves to say whether or not they shq! 
wide-spread prosperity. The examples of these facts have been | expose themselves to an attack which a fair-minded, inte] 
too frequent and fully cited during this debate to warrant a | Commission, acting without fear or favor, would sustain. 
repetition on my part of specific instances. long as they do this they need have no fear of the Commis 

[ quite agree, too, in particular, with what has been said with | and it seems to me that a few decisions by the Commission wi]! 

ference to governmental ownership of railways and to the | have a most positive and salutary effect in restraining furt 

t of the rate-making systems of France and Australia. I | abuses, and in guiding both the shipping and transportat 
think it can safely be controverted that cur own system | public into paths of fairness and rectitude. That any di: 
* preferable for the investor, the shipper, and the country | far-reaching system of rate overhauling will be initiated bh ¢ 
., to any of those mentioned, but it seems to me that all | Commission is too remote to be considered. The stupendousnes 
to a degree, begging the question. Just as evident as | of the task itself appalls the human imagination. It is 1 
beneficent features in the American railway system is | result under some remote and improbable conditions wh 
t that abuses have grown up in it, with it, and, to some | should consider in determining our action, but what is tl. 
, as a part of it. The tremendous power which the rail- | tional, probable, and necessary general scope and effect 
systems have acquired has reached a point where they | course we propose taking. I thoroughly believe that the eff 
and eliminate competition and to-day, to a degree incon- | will be beneficial both to the shipper and to the roads. 

t with the continued safety of tie business world, domi-| There is a vast difference between the function intrusted t 
ur industrial system. No one pretends to deny that by | the Commission provided for by this bill, with the supe: 
device of private car lines certain shippers have been able to | and regulative power of the courts always ready to be iny 
tain unfair and prohibitive advantage against their competi- | to prevent excess, and the stifling, paralyzing, retrogressiy 
I More than this, they have been able to exact from the con- | influence of the French rate-making commission. If I t 
suming public unfair and sometimes extortionate rates, because | that the result of the pending measure would be to inau 
of this crushing out of competition that the railway abuses have | a system in any way approximating that commission, n 
possible. No one seriously denies that by the use of | would induce me to lend it my support. It is important, |! 

ial lines, swtching charges, and similar devices unfair | ever, that we recognize the fact that evils exist and it is wi 
‘ ntages have been obtained by other shippers. Examples of | and unworthy of us not to make an honest and fair-minded at- 
these facts also have been too frequent. Feeding on favors such | tempt to remedy those evils simply because they are difficu! 
as these, favored corporations have grown, expanded, and | correction. These evils will not diminish because we shut « 
reached towering heights, until they have overshadowed and eyes to them. They will be no more easy to meet next week o! 
overwhelmed their fellows, and the greatest trusts of to-day | next year, and the sooner the problem is honestly solved 1 
tand forth as the shining examples of what the perversion of | less injury will be inflicted. 

» power of the railways and the abuse of their facilities can | We have here a simple bill, reasonably clear in its 

when manipulated by unscrupulous and powerful hands | specific in its operation, the execution of which is to be « 
although when wisely applied they are vastly beneficent to | mitted to a body of trained, expert men who, without doubt, \ 

iole areas). be selected with great care from those most competent in 1 

With the power of $11,000,000,000 centered in a relatively | country to perform such duties, There is no warrant, , 
small number of hands, with the tremendous infiuence that the | for the belief that they will be otherwise than careful 
control of transportation has given them, railway managers | dent, and conservative in their conduct. I have too muc! 
would be more than human if they did not sometimes err and if | in the integrity and adaptability of the American pe 

I ‘vils had not crept in. This power is tgo great to be| believe that this Commission will not meet the situat 

individual hands without some guiding and con- | developed by this legislation properly and fairly for all! 
rce to serve as a check and a restraint. I thoroughly | ests concerned. The steadying effect of great power cot! 

these evils are the excrescence and the incident | for a long period, splendidly evidenced in our higher Fed 

essential factor of our American railway system | courts, will certainly bring about similar results with 

‘lieve that they should be corrected and remedied, |} Commission, and I do not fear unfortunate results from 
nus to me that the pending measure will do something | operation. 

this result. I do not believe it will stifle indi- The question of constitutionality of the act I am willing t 

that it will take the control of the roads | intrust to the thorough study and careful attention of the tr 
their owners. I do not suppose that it is | legal minds who have devoted so much attention to it 
yet to see the perfect work of human hands, | ing always that their conclusions are subject to revit 
oes not put it beyond the power of correction. | to judicious determination if there are any errors. 
range argument to advance any opposition to the There are other reasons which to those of us on 
iedial legislation designed to correct flagrant | of the Chamber should appeal with great force. Our 
abuses to say that the legislation itself might | have made this measure a party issue. We have gon 
t possible remedy and, therefore, no remedy | the country pledged to its enactment. The President, w 
Time will demonstrate wherein this measure | tremendous force of his moral convictions, with the 
but if no remedy is invoked, time will also |] earnestness of his nature, and with an unquestioned 
th: me of those who are now suffering | questionable desire to work out the highest good of the 
ned of are beyond help, and some of the | has urged in the strongest manner possible his own 
difficult of correction as time goes on. | for this action. I am very glad to say that to me thes 
ssent from the proposition that the bill is a | mitments have great weight, and I am willing to resolv 
tion of State ownership. Indeed, I believe it is | ever doubt I may have with regard to the present ex] 
‘y, and this is one of the weighty reasons because | of this legislation in favor of it, because of this sup] 
ive it y support. If anything will bring | has been given it. 
hip of railways in this country, it is In a question such as this I think we may do well to 
orrected abuses that the people suffer | with confidence the lead of the President, who, more t! 
on the part of managers not to give | man in recent times, stands for the needs of the com 
proper demands of the public and a| ple and the fulfillment of their just, fair, and proper ‘ 
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Th 
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T believe that none of the distinguished services that 

sent President has rendered to the people, when seen ia 

tive, will appear more striking and will have a more | 

and beneficial result than his action in crystallizing and 
public sentiment in this matter. We have talked 

i rates in a desultory way for a good many years. There 
' en a keen consciousness that something was wrong; but 
been a vague, uncertain, unclarified attitude of the | 

| 

| 


iind with reference thereto. It has remained for Mr. 
elt, with his strong, direct, positive action, with his clear 
ension of the wrong and his common-sense view of a | 
ble and available remedy, to focus the public thought 
usform what was hitherto a grumble of discontent into 
g, intelligent demand for prompt remedial action. 1 am 
erefore, to lend whatever support I can to his efforts in 
half, 
repeat, that in my view there is involved in this po- | 
thing antagonistic to vested interests, nothing revolu 
nothing subversive of our established industrial system, | 





really prejudicial to the interests of the railway com- 
iselyes, and nothing which we as Representatives, | 





Cl 


ngly accept. In so doing I know that I am voicing the 

iblic sentiment of the people whom I represent. I know 
» doing I am taking the course that they almost uni- 
pprove, and I believe that, in its essence, their judg- 
und and their views correct. 
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H. R. 12707) to enable the peoy of Oklahoma and of the 
tory to form a constitution and State government and 
i into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
to enable the people of New Mexico and of Arizona to 
tution and State government and be admitted into the 

n equal footing with the orig States 


\RTHOLDT said: 


mind the needs and requirements of the peop!e, should 
| 


the use of the light and healthful 
beer, impossible and induces px 


strong drinks that can easily 


wherever prohibition is in v« 


the cause of temperance it 


perance and excesses. I beli 


and those who have known 
that I live up to that belief. 
movement which has the promoti 


object and with all good people w! 
he cause of moderation. But 


+ 


| prohibition does not mean ten 


me 


Moreover 


do not belong in that category. 
movement long ago proved 





\IRMAN: I voted for the rule and shall vote for the 

determining my course I permitted the more impor- 

ns involved in the statehood proposition to over 

objections to what must be regarded, in comparison 

main issue, as a minor detail. But I would be un 

R to my convictions and unmindful of the principles 
Y rished all my life if I failed to enter my emphatic 
gainst the provision which puts Indian Territory under 

f prohibition. To my mind prohibition is slavery. 

versive of recognized individual rights, and there- 

cratic and un-American. Indeed, the question may 

1, Which is the more objectionable, an arrange 

h places a man’s person under another man’s con- 

device by which the exercise of inalienable indi- 
‘hts is prevented by State authority? The right to 
irink what you please is not one of those natural 
h the individual is called upon to surrender on be- 
mber of civilized society, because its exercise in- 
ler a moral wrong nor an injury to his neighbor, and 
e reason why those who are ever bent on interfering 
personal habits of their neighbors have never dared 
te laws prohibiting these habits directly or to deny 
tful exercise. They try to accomplish their purpose 
n. Therefore prohibition means nothing more and 
less than to prevent citizens from exercising a privilege 
itself is both legal and maral, and must hence be re- 





prohibition law, the so-called * Maine \ 
ing this period prohibition has been introduced 
States—in some as a general measure, in some 
local option only. In some States the 
after a few years’ trial, repealed, and in othe 
to prevent the sale of intoxicating beverag 
duce it to a minimum by high license 

And what is the result of all this leg 
knows, except those who do not want to k1 
lative measures of a prohibitive character 
trously in the very object which they 
preventing the use of intoxicating bev 
result of prohibition was an increase in thé 

nd a decrease in the use of lighter ¢ iks 
mildest and most harmless of all alco 

tion created the most profitable fields 
under the name of patent medi 

Recent revelations have shown th é 
than whisky; the drugs which tl t 
erimi ite use muchb ore é Sf 

Is it pr t i it th h 

lat they ai ni i hk 

Almost s : with the 

ime the « ish of t m 

Di d tig nd sil ir ns 
names; a ne lt , tl boot 
peal ice: the d g l é 

hi ti s became hypocrite 

the former feigned belief l l 
came corrupt, d the itempt in 
held extended to the law gene 
| Bribery and blackmail be 
bs rals suffered, and the self- 
| In the census year 1890 the 
| United States was 82,290, or 1,315 
| itants, but in Kansas the rate - 
population. In Maine the rate was 

fact that the rate in Minnesota \ 6 
| Nebraska 619, there is ne g f 
| Moreover il} he prohil tion Si 

in 1890 ad led increase the 
| Massachusetts, which grea liy 

sl S 2,835 prisoners for ev 1 
ib e the average 

But that i ; 

| they show that sa 

ind developme . The 

States in 90D ) l 

es , ‘ 


i 


n it are misled. Their remedy is wr 


l 


ever 


ho 
proh 
The 

abortive 


ciple and has proved ineffective in pr 


A little more than half a 











an undeniable and inalienable human right. I hold }} 


a violation of every sound American doctrine of gov- 
and am certain that this House or Congress would 
tion it as an independent proposition. 
eedless to repeat here that prohibition never prohibits. 
it has been tried practical experience has demon- 
to be a lamentable failure. It is because you can not 
1an habits and change human nature by legislation, 
1 can not by invoking the physical power of the State 
lucation and refinement alone can accomplish. Take 
Territory for an example. The excesses committed 
‘as they are traceable to the excessive use of in- 
ere a direct result of prohibition, because it renders 
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to be a prohibition State 
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Iowa the ISTO and 1880 
the following decade it sank to 17.66, and then 
population of Kansas increased 173 per cent 

and ISSO, only 44 per cent between 1880 and 1890, 

nly l t between 1890 and 1900, 

ersely, the influence of prohibition on the growth of popu- 

i Island. Her population increased 18 

1860. In 1863 prohibition was abol- 

an of 25 per 


increase between was 


per ce 
shown it 
nt between 


ished, and the ft census showed incre 


ase 
cent, 

Du periods the population of the nonprohibition 
New England States had a healthy growth above the average. 

It is a remarkable fact that of the three Commonwealths of 
the Union which ever suffered a decrease of population two 
were prohibiti States, namely, Maine and New Hampshire, 
and they suff heir loss during an intense prohibition agita- 
tion betwe and 1870. The third State—Nevada—is a 
mining : an insignificant, naturally shifting, and 
fiuctuating population. 


| 
To « itenance these 


ing the same 


St 
( conditions and to assist their growth 
and duration by the passage of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill would, 
in my humble m, be a grave error. 

I am not quite clear in my mind which kind of would-be re- 
formers are the more dangerous, those who blindly stick to a 
theory or dogma 
in practical life, or those who lock only upon the surface of the 
phe a of practical life without forming any theory as to 

ause and Be this as it may, the prohibitionists, 

to the former class, seem to act upon the principle 

whole country may “ go to the dickens” if only their 
“dd. 

ssible, in view of the almost unanimous testimony 

andants and officers of the United States Army to 

and demoralizing effects of the abolition of the 

ill object to its reestablishment passes my compre- 

resorts haye grown up in the neighborhood of 


opin 


Nome! 
effect. 


ho belong 


mushrooms, where the vilest liquors are served | 


of | 


ier, who otherwise would be content with the glass 
in the canteen. He in these 


bh associates 
ith the most degraded ¢ 


1e rot re- 
‘e desertions, 
fearfully 


d moral 


weakened, and 

ruined. The testimony is col- 

lected in a over 500 pages in House 
©5352. entitled Beer and Light Wines.in Post Ex- 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of War,” ete. 

Only a rt time ago, J. H. Burton, Inspector-General of the 
reported 6,533 desertions from the Army in that last 
that to say, one out of every nine soldiers de- 

No army the world equals that. Among the prin- 

1 “No beer to be had in the post ex- 


increased, discipline is 
health of 
volume of 
“The Sale of 


oldier 


the 


changes 


sh 

year 
i 

es he states 


mrt of the Surgeon-General of the Army I find, 
irison between the prevalence of certain dis- 
in and the foreign armies. In the American 
of alcoholism and delirium 

of sickness; 

ian, 0.19. That 
more than a hundred and fifty 
in the German. Yet all Ger- 
1 in Bavaria, the 
a part of the daily diet 


acute 


is to say, 


as in 


IS, ane 


’ 


everybody, the 


Ol 


Is the condition is even worse, the 
ur soldiers being 37.50. 
iman, Army surgeon, a prominent 
ing in 1901, expressed himself very 
the subject, as follows: 
1 Temperance 
he men 


SO 


fault 


on 


have 
drur 


Union 
outside 


no 
ik 
In 


e places 


+ 
LO 


would 
zo and g 
k ya ) 
reseryation is mair ned. 
yall at Hartaman gate 

ave one in their crounds, and 

ch soldier ha Is little bot 

i ous. We are the advocates 
ritical hippodrome—none like we. 


1 . +} 
ras or otp 


ndition on which it is proposed to admit Okla- 
Indian Territory into statehood, it is seriously 
her proceeding would not be a 
‘iple 


to het such a 


the pring 


True. there are 


‘onsidered w 
violation of 


precedents. Kansas was admitted upon the 


condition that it woul 


pell d to vive 
W a question 


civilized world 


ip lvgamy. The slavery question, however, 
nd death to the Union, and the modern 


ous in the condemnation of polygamy. 


without studying the effect of its application | 


lass of women, and as a conse- | 
courts-martial, and loathsome diseases have | 
the physical | 


Document No. | 


in the Prussian army | 
that 


beer country of | 


underlying our form of Government. | 


d not permit slavery and Utah was com- | 


The miserable and petty question of prohibition can not be 
pared in importance with the slavery and marriage qu 
Besides, the condition can not be enforced. The law pr 
for the admision of States, but not for their expulsion 
after the admission of a new State, its citizens should 
mine to use their right of legislating for themselyes 
sphere which properly belongs to the State, and should a} 
prohibition, who can prevent them? 

Aside from the legal and constitutional reasons for no} 
sisting on prohibition, there are the well-known practica! 
sons against it. Prohibition prevails in Indian Territory 
but even the strong arm of the Federal Government is y 
to entirely suppress the illegal sale of liquor, and most 
tainly it can not prevent the use of substitutes, some of 
are quite nasty and far more injurious than whisky. 
respondent of a St. Louis paper recently wrote from 
Ind. T., among other things, as follows: 

To satisfy a thirst for a thing that can not be had men t 
addicted to the use of alcohol will go to any extreme. Mar 
lost their lives in trying to quench their thirst. Some have lx 
down by United States marshals, while others have resorted to 
medicines, lemon extract, red ink, extract of ginger, or any cor 
that had for its base alcohol. Hardly a week passes witho 
poor man, and occasionally a woman, leaving the world by one of 
routes. Patent medicines are good sellers, especially if they ary 
whis! Varnish, where corn aicohol is used, is a favorite 
especiz among the painters, the body of it being first 





A 


lly 
precipitate. 


allowed 


Varnish; that is the thing! Give civilization an out 
coat of varnish by prohibition, and make people drink the si 
so as to give it also an inside coat. It is all sham, this 
tuary legislation, anyway, and the best thing which Cong 
could do would be to wash its hands of it and not sacri 
dignity to the injudicious schemes of theorists, who utt 
refuse to gain a knowledge of life from its practical side. 

Whether a man will use alcoholic beverages or not is sole] 
a matter of his individual concern, and any interference 
legislation is an interference with his personal liberty. 7 
it would be even if prohibition would prohibit, which it ¢ 
not. Men have used alcoholic stimulants during past cent 
and will use them for many centuries to come. Perha; 
would be wise to influence their choice in a reasonable and 
creet manner, and the only proper legislation for that pur 
not below the dignity of our National Legislature would je 
fiscal legislation that would have a tendency to cause a subs 
tution of the milder drinks, such as wine and beer, f 
strong ardent spirits. The encouragement of wine cultu 
might prove a moral and economic blessing to some pat 
our country; a wise discrimination in fiscal legislatio: 
tween ardent liquors and fermented malt beverages may 
larize the latter and promote real temperance. But 1 
is more dangerous than coercion or repression by the f 
law in matters which, according to the general prevailing 
timent, belong to the domain of the individual will. We li) 
a democratic country and in a democratic age. The indivi 
will demands not a limitation, but rather an extension 
sphere, and the spirit of liberty rebels against the applicat 
of a theory which makes everybody a judge of what 
for a man except that man himself. 

In the short time allotted to me it is impossible to go) 
fully into this subject, but let me say just a word in regard to 
the pending bill. If the provision to which I have called att 
tion became a law, the white citizens of Indian Territory, : 
| as the Indians, would for the next twenty-one years be de! 

the opportunity of securing even the lightest kind of b 
for their family tables. Their personal rights would be curtailed 
to this intolerable extent by a mandate of Congress. Is the! 
single man within the sound of my voice who does not s 
| absurdity of such a proposition? While granting them tl 
dependence and sovereignty of statehood with one hand, 
not putting the chains of slavery around their necks with t! 
other? , Is this not erecting the gallows alongside of the tiberty 
we feign to grant them? Surely it would be a repetition of the 
amusing demonstration in 1848 of which history tells u ! 
the unsophisticated peasant subjects of the Grand D 
Hesse shouted: “ Long live the Republic! Long live the G 
Duke!” in the same breath. If the good people of Indi: 
ritory should fail to rebel against this tyrannical atte 
the part of Congress to dictate to them in a matter which 
should be their own affair, then I am greatly mistaken in 
| character and manhood. It was Abraham Lincoln who 
‘You can not create a State half slave and half free, 
ever an American Congress or the people themselves sl 
far forget American traditions as to ignore the in 
| handed down to us in these truthful words, then the S 
,Court of the United States will no doubt give them ! 
force and effect. [Loud applause.] 
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Philippine Tariff. Permit me to say, in closing, that I wholly and absolutely di 
prove of every step and every action taken by the Anti-Impe 
League from its inception, and that I wholly and absolutely approve of 
the policy of the Government of the 1 ted State ‘ d the Fili 
LAT TRIM AT OS 4 ‘ mh Tra . “do at nt ) Lie nitec states towal l€ Lil 
EXTENSION Ok REMARKS pinos since our occupation there. I am not in favor of holding the 
Philippines forever; 1 do not favor holding them longer than we are in 
Or honor bound to do. In my opinion we are in honor bound to hold 








them and to govern them until the Filipinos shall } 


H () N. N ] C H O L A Ss L QO N G W O R T i, selves capable of self-government. I fear that w il be ; ee! ‘tin e, 


I am sure that it will not come during the present generation of Fi 





OF OHIO, pinos. I fear that an intelligent public sentiment will only appear 
in generations yet unborn. I may be wrong lL hope I am I ho 
, rw Top ay >a SPOUNTATTIURE that the resen olic of 1e nited States will bring ) e 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ,the present policy of the United States will bring about tl 
stantial and needed changes in the condition and capacity of th I 
Friday, January 12, 1906 sooner than I believe it will, but in the meantime to do anyt ; 


than what we are now doing would be, in my 


opinion, a nat 





On t ill (H. R. 3) to amend an act entitled “An act temporarily to I have the honor to be, very truly, yours, 
j ie revenue for the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes,” NICHOLAS Lo? 
ed March 8, 1902. mean 
\ir. LONGWORTH said: atlas hensiditaatteaee smells: Wi aiiae 
\Mr. CHAIRMAN: I submit the following letters as a part of my 20 Central Street, Boston, January 1 
remarks delivered on Friday, January 12, 1906: Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH. 
re . ; crear ee a DEAR Sir: Having the advantage to-day of reading the report 
a THE ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGI i your speech in the Recorp, I see that the efforts of the t t 
20 Central Street, Boston, January 13, 1906. | the Philippine memorial presented in the Marble Hall at Manila 
U i1CcHOLAS LONGWORTH. August seem to you a subject of criticism. May I submit to you 
y Sin: Your speech yesterday has given great gratification to} translation of the first two paragraphs which you quoted in 
t » have always opposed the annexation of the Philippine Is- | speech? 
| trust the inclosed measure, which has been introduced into the “It is undeniable that in the Philippines there exists a fii t 
H two or three forms, as well as in the Senate by Mr. CrANeE, | number of what is called ‘ the ruling class,’ a small part of w is a 
' ye your support, as no date is suggested for the independence | present in the government employ in all the branches of its administra 





inds, the intention of the resolution being to obviate the ob- | tion, cooperating with it actively and effectively in its go 
ide to our avoidance of the responsibility supposed to be | labors. 


1 in the matter should we abandon the archipelago to the pos- | “If the Philippine Archipelago has a governable mass, adapted to 

d of other nations. I wonder if you will allow me to suggest | obedience, and a ruling class able to exert command, it has conditio 
that , spite of the childlikeness which appears in many of the Fili- | for self-government. These, without counting incidental exceptions, 
I ym you have met, there are a good many men of solid charac- | are the two elements which determine the political capacity of a 
lligence, and education among them who perhaps had to be | country—a body which knows how to govern, ‘the ruling class;’ and 


ght out by members of the Congressional party seeming to be | a body which knows how to obey, ‘the popular mas he culture of 
» guidance of the Secretary, who has rather committed himself | the ruling class and that of the popular mass of the Filipinos, strictly 
all discussion of the subject. We know and have been ip | and relatively, is harmoniously adjustable.” 
ess connection with a very large number of such persons, The sentence which you compare with Mark Twain's style, in 
gh undoubtedly there might be ups and downs and periods of | proper translation reads as follows: 
the elements exist which would in a very little while come into | “The fact that the Filipinos lack such immortal figur s tl 
and give the Filipinos a satisfactory and reasonably orderly | of Washington and Jefferson does not make them untit I f 
nt. The contention can hardly be disputed, as Mr. John| ernment. There are independent nations wonde l 























| historian, has asserted, that no nation ever succeeded in self- | lished in a political liberty, without having nurtured citizens of su 
g ent unless by its own independent evolution, nor had even been | stature. Cuba and Panama, yesterday declared republics of the sal 
it under any foreign tutelage whatever. | North America, can not boast the memories of such grea I 
the intrusion to the immense interest which we have in the If you and your colleagues approached the | ino nd no 1 
¢ nd the very sincere sympathy and gratitude we feel for the ad-| closely that by judgments formed upon a casual interpreter’s « 
yanced position you have taken. | ception, it may account for a certain lack of sym] and ! 
i am, your obedient servant, hension. It may interest you to know that i 12 ‘ 
ERVING WINSLOW, Secretary. debates, for which we are constantly supplying te l on tl 
-_—— of the retention of the Philippines, the d in fa ol 
Yo a ramen x m 008 | ment of the islands has been given in c¢ nce t abilit 1 
: ; WASHINGTON, D. C., January 16, 1906. quality of the testimony (properly transi: river ¢ the Ma 
Envine WiNsLow, Esq., . — Hall. Had you placed yourself in contact t ich men as ul 
cretary the Anti-Imperialist League, " | Barretto, and Guerrero you would have found a large iss of | 
No. 20 Central Street, Boston, Mass. quite equal in capacity and intelligence w . who ha 
I : Str: Your favor of the 13th instant is at hand and contents | service with the Government and _ superi t », of rs 1 
\ y noted. ideals of patriotism and the principles of li 
' tate that my recent speech on the Philippine tariff bill has | I am, your obedient servant, 
reat gratification to those who have always opposed the annex- ERVING WINSLOW, Scereta 


f the Philippine Islands,’ and ask my support for the resolution | 
1 into the Senate by Mr. CRANE, which provides, in effect, that | WASHINGTON, D. C., January 18, 19 
ssident shall be requested to open negotiations with other | Ervina WINSLOW, Es 
to secure the neutralization of the Philippine Islands. I con- a sear tee ant "Imperialist Leagqu 
respectfully, that I fail to see in what respect my remarks SOT one 4 y - oo Chania St — "Boston. M 
pleased the members of the Anti-Imperialist League or in | ] eee eee ee ee ee eee 2 
pect I may have given grounds for anyone supposing that I | Dear Sir: Since writing the inclosed letter, bearing date of Janu 
{1 support this resolution. | 17, I have received your letter of the 15th and have carefu noted 
particular pains to say that in my opinion to-day and for the | contents. : 
present generation, at least, the Filipino people are absolutely I am not altogether surprised to note that since reading t ‘ t 
\f self-government, and stated the two characteristics of the | of my speech in the ReconD you see my views in a differ 
| 











Filipino people that render them, in my opinion, incapable, to wit, a | you did from the somewhat meager report published in the 
appreciation of the duty of the public officer to the people and | newspapers. g 
f er lack of a conception of the dignity of labor. I used this | You say in your letter “if you and your c rues appr ] 
langua “ Until the Filipino people shall have proved themselves capa Filipino mind no more closely that (than?) 1? :dgments { i 
’ rming these two conceptions it would be, in my mind, nothing | a casual interpreter’s conception, it may a uunt for a certain la 
a national crime to turn the islands over to them, for it could | sympathy and comprehension.’ You seem to rget that in 
do 1 * else, even with all the safeguards of an international treaty | to this printed memorial we listened to addre 3; from an 
of 3 ity, but condemn them to almost immediate anarchy and | gentlemen upon the subject therein contained In fact, as I ~m De 
! i In my opinion those Filipinos who argue that they are | it, the session lasted not less than five hours I statement was 
I r immediate independence, provided this Government negotiate | specifically made by these gentlemen that all their view i 
a itional treaty of neutrality, convict themselves of incom of those whom they assumed to represent were t i 
| » form a government by their own statement. They rest their | phiet. In fact, if my memo! I right, they ; 
V se on the statement that there are two classes in the Philip- | their creed, 
I e directing class and the obeying class. These gentlemen, if Y used in my remarks the exact words 
thelr way, would form a government most obnoxious to those | reason. The translation of some portions of the | 
ve in free institutions. have submitted to me I have no donbt are correct, a ] 
J ite in your letter that there are a good many men of solid | student of Spanish, but the e raseology in 1 : . 
cha intelligence, and education among the Filipinos. I agree | are clothed makes absolute fre n t 





} 
| 
perfectly. I myself met many men whose friendship I would | argument how you n 








c claim; scholars and men of ability and character who | pinos are now in a nt is t 
\ noted and respected men in any country, but from not one of } exists among the Fi rate : i 
1 [ ever hear the statement that the Vilipinos were ready for | class competent to direct a a fa class compe t to 
ment or would be for years to come. | words, they advocate the proposition t t the class 
Y y that Secretary Taft “has rather committed himself to | masses. The fact that almost in the next breath they 
discussion of the subject.” The truth of that statement I | as a free state is significant of the kind of government t 
é itely. There was not a moment of our stay in the Philip- | form if they had their way. 
inds that Secretary Taft and every member of his party were | You further state: “It may interest you to know t! 
r to hear any statement that any Filipino chose to make; in| the collegiate debates, for which we are constantly su; ng 
, tary Taft at all times urged any Filipino who had any | on the question of the retention of the Philippi: the 
to make against the government or any criticism of the acts | favor of the abandonment of the islands has | } 
lic officers, or had views on any subject of interest to the | of the ability and quality of the testimony (properly tra ted 
) appear and state them. Day after day we were in session, | at the Marble Hall.” I have not had the privilege of list , 
afternoon, in the ayuntamiento. The hearings were pub- | of the “collegiate debates" referred to; but if any Am 
A : who had anything to say was welcome. Your state- though he be a college boy, has argued in favor of class g 
; Secretary Taft sought to stifle discussion is untrue, and is | a republic or has commended freedom as it exists in R 
f & man who has the interest of the Filipino people at heart | I am surprised. 
; than any member of the Anti-Imperialist League. The Philippine bill has just passed the House of Re; itati 
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It was passed by the votes of those who believe that this Government litical considerations and not in deference to the wishes 
noid do all It ean to benefit the Filipines materially, and to, uplift | people of the Territory. But I venture to say that no in 
rally As one of those and as one who sincerely admires their | can be found where statehood was forced upon a Te: 
ny good qualities and does not condemn, but pities,- their many | under such conditions of violent opposition and veheme 
bad ones, I say, and I say it with the deepest conviction, that to adopt | tect as exist in Arizona. The incontestable fact befo1 
y other policy than that which this Government is now pursuing : ss 
ird the Philippine Islands would be a grave national blunder. To House is that with almost absolute unanimity the pe 
irn the islands over to the Filipinos to govern for themselves at this | Arizona—men, women, and children—are opposed to being | 
I Pangea nt aan ae wapeper controversy with the Anti-Imperialist | with New Mexico as a State. This fact is not gainsaid 
League, but, in view of your misapprehension of my position, and with | hot pretended to be controverted; it can not by any au 
the desire that it shall not further be misapprehended, I shall feel | of contradiction be denied. Two gentlemen, Republica 
at ilberty to 3 a this correspondence public. have stated on this floor that they voted two years ago fi 
re eS ee ee gg ng ing these Territories in one State, but since that time th 
visited Arizona and discovered such a universal ant 
among the people to the jointure that they have changed 
The Statehood Bill. minds and will feel constrained to vote against the bil 
oe Sea people of Arizona have sent to Congress protests again 
REMARKS jointure— -this outrage, as they call it—from the press, fy 
: pulpit, from the business houses, and actually from the 
houses. The idea of a political and domestic union wi 
) NT ‘NT DP WV 7 Mexico is abhorrent to them. They are white-featured 
H ON . H Ki N R Y D . I L O 0 D, cans—Anglo-Saxons. The people of New Mexico ar 
OF VIRGINIA, hued Latins and a mixture of Latins and Indians. Mr. « 
eee ee ; a ia man, the great dramatist in the tragedy of “ Othello” d; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, Desdemona as wooed by the dusky Moor with tales of 
Friday, January 26, 1906, ing adventure that he poured into her ear. He told his ; 
12707) to enable the people of Oklahoma and of the | battles, sieges, fortunes, of moving accidents by flood and 
orm a constitution and State government and be | and so won her assent to lay his head upon that breast 
6 Unies on 28 ee ee a en ane | nanan | than snow, and smooth as monumental alabaster. But ) 
yn sal Slate Gacammmaet and be admitted inte the Union | ferent from that picture ” this. Here the fair At 
n an equal footing with the original States. | maiden scorns an alliance with the dusky Mexican, and 
Mr. FLOOD said: ter is even indifferent to the charms of the fair scorner. 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am well aware that it is a futile waste of Mr. Chairman, I maintain that the people of thes« 
time to offer any objections to the passage of this bill. That | Ties have a right to have their wishes consulted in thi 
matter was settled on yesterday when the resolution reported by | Of uniting them into one State. The Constitution of the | 
the Committee on Rules was adopted. That transaction was | States provides (Art. IV, sec. 3) that no State “shail be | 
among the most flagrant exhibitions of arbitrary and despotic | by the junction of two or more States, or parts of Stat 
power ever witnessed in the American Congress. The effect of | out the consent of the legislatures of the States concer 
that resolution was to enable the Republican majority in this contend that by a parity of reasoning no two Territories 
Hlouse to force a vote upon the statehood bill at 3 o’clock to-day | jo" - Joined a o> it State ered oer ee 
without further debate, motion, or amendment. | of the respective Territories. The principle that under 
It is the cloture or gag-law proceeding in its most obnoxious he geacnentenbhor ero acne in geen th 
rm. It is an infamous proceeding to rush through an in- | JUSt sove ent rests upt e consent 0 e governe 
mous measure. That measure is to admit by one bill four | Let me ask why — not Arizona be permitted 
rri States: to join together Oklahoma and the | proper time, to enter the Union as a separate State, in 
one State, and Arizona and New Mexico as | being forced against her will in conjunction with New 
» State. She is not asking to be admitted now. She has on seve! 
e proceeding is infamous, because it strikes down the right | sions in the past oe at a Sa oe but 01 
and amendment in the American Congress, where the | eccasions partisan politics declared tha ler case ¥ Ui 
resentatives of the people have the right, or ought to have | that of the invitation in scripture, “ Knock, and it shal 
ight, to discuss public measures affecting the interests of | opened unto you.” But whenever she asks to come 
mnstituents, and to offer amendments to such measures. | fulfills the requisites of sufficient population, sufficient 
n infamous measure, because it forcibly joins together | sources, and sufficient area, it will be the duty of Congress t 
State the two Territories of Arizona and New Mexico, | admit her as a separate State, and not coerce her into : 
ople do not desire to be thus united, and who by dis- | Lorrent alliance with a dissimilar and uncongenial peo} 
r race, religion, language, customs, and civilizations | has now a population of 150,000, larger than that posses 
be united—two populations that are totally un- | twenty States at the time of their admission into th 
az yple of New Mexieo are of the Latin | Her resources of agriculture are good and are rapidly 
and Indian, while the great majority | ing year by year, while her mineral and mining resow 
e Americans, of Anglo-Saxon descent. | enormous. And as to area, she is more than three t 
|, that it is a waste of time to protest | size of any State east of the Mississippi River. And } 
‘ I take that back. It is a futile at-| bill unites as one State this immense Territory with 
waste of time. It can never be a waste of | Territory of equal if not greater dimensions. The tw 
te of warning against the action of an arro- | tories of Arizona and New Mexico together form an area o! 
trampling under foot the freedom of speech, | expanse that to simply give the figures that express its ( 
te in this House; and by their action in forcing | Sions is to demonstrate the impropriety of admitting t! 
se Territories against their will, and thereby one State. They are together larger than the original t 
the great principle enunciated in the | States, leaving out North Carolina. The distance acr 
ndence that “all just government rests | by a line diagonally connecting the extreme corners i 
» governed.” than the distance from New York to Chicago; greater t 
1 people are not indifferent spectators of what is | distance from the Virginia Capes to the Mississippi 
his House to-day. That it will meet with their | Think of that—greater than from the Atlantic Ocean 
never believe. That the disregard with which | Mississippi. 
at not only the right of debate on this floor, but It has been said in the course of this debate that in ad 
people of the Territories to be heard as to the | to the barriers of race, religion, customs, and civilization 
tions upon which they shall assume statehood, will incur | separate these two Territories nature has interposed an 
‘own of the American people, I verily believe. That this | impassable barrier of mountains, a spur of the Rocky R 
t and insolent majority will be awakened from their Mr. Chairman, you and every Member of this body mi 
f security by the thunders of the ballot box is a thing | often noticed and admired the graphic and animating 
at I confidently expect to see. by Leutze that adorns the wall as you go up the stairw 
Consider for a moment what it is that we do in passing this | leads to the House gallery above. It is entitled “ W 
bill. We scout the idea that a people have a right to be heard | Ho,” and represents a caravan of pioneers journeying 
formation of a government that shall regulate their polit- | far West before the days of railroads. ‘he adventur 
ical and domestic concerns. just attained the top of the Rocky Mountains and are &: 
‘There has been a labored effort to show that in numerous in- | rapture on the vision that opens to their view toward the * 
stances Territories have been invested with statehood upon po-j sun. One is represented as stapding on a rock that form 
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pighest pinnacle. If we may suppose this caravan to be cross- | not the binding effect of a legal obligation. No Territory has 
a spur ef the Rockies that separates these two Territories, | ever been forced into the Union egainst the wish of its people. 
" h vould this man on the pinnacle behold? Looking back | Territories have for many purposes been regarded as « Ol 
region through which he had journeyed, there would | States. The autonomy of Terri ies has been as uniformly 
lay ind stretching far beyond the limit of human vision— | and as sacredly regarded as the autonomy of the State In 
fot «) miles to Oklahoma. Looking to the west, there would | the case of Arizona, in addition to the foree of precedents, we 
lav land stretching an equal distance of 500 miles to where | have the express and direct assurance given to the people of 
th Colorado River empties into the Gulf of California—prac- | that Territory in the organie act creating it that the people of 
ti to the Pacific Ocean. the Territory should be permitted to retain a Territorial govern- 
lr. Chairman, is it not an enormity to admit this immense | ment until such time as they were ready for statehood 
are into the Union as a single State? | Arizona was originally a county of New Mexico, and was 
And yet, Mr. Chairman, great as this enormity is, how can we | formed as a separate Territory by the act of February 24, 1863. 
be rprised at it? Is it not the disregarding of an implied, if In the organic act creating the Territory we find the following 
not the express, provision of the Constitution to join together | language: 
two reluctant and unwilling people? But is it not being done _ Provided further, That said government shall be maintained 1 
by the same party that dismembered the State of Virginia and | ou the caaieet ak Come the ae rns in said Ter 
by a Cesarian operation Save birth to the State of West Vir- | form, as prescribed in the Constit shines ‘of tl e United Sit it S and v 
with a zigzag line of separation between what was onc2 | for and obtain admission into the Union as a State on an egual 1 
9 weneous and happy State? The Republican party does | with the original States. 
+ hesitate to divide an unwilling people into two States; it | It was a direct and express promise and agreement made by 
does not seruple to unite into one two dissimilar, uncongenial, | the Congress of the United States to the people of Arizona that 
and discordant peoples. their Territorial government should be maintained until they 
| bein — for ee ae into the Union as a separate State, 
: | and that promise has been in force and recognized for forty 
The Statehood Bill. | three con It may be said that this Congress ean repeal that 
| portion of the act. Certainly it can, but such action would b 


a violation of good faith to the people of Arizona. For forty- 
three years the people of that Territory have understood, by the 
language of that act, that they had the right to develop their 


Hf U N . R O B EK R T W. B QO N z N G EK > | own institutions and their own resources along su h lin ; as 


they might determine upon, with the promise on the part of C 
OF COLORADO, 


gress that when they had reached a suflicient stage of develop- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


REMARKS 


ment they would be admitted as a separate State of the Union. 
They have acted upon that promise and that agreement. It can 
not be violated now without doing a gross injustice to the pe 
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0 bill (H. R. 12707) to enable the people of Oklahoma and of the | of the Territory. 
Indian rerritory to form a constitution and State ed =e. be| They are not now asking for statehood. simply ask that 
tet > Ur an equa g e g States, ; 
oes = aaeere per gh a en oe arated form acon. | that guaranty and promise made to them a recognized fol 
n and State government and be admitted into the Union on an | Such a long period of time shall not be ruthlessly withdrawn 
ejual footing with che original States, and broken. Surely every consideration of fairness under all of 
Mr. BONYNGE said: these circumstances would prompt Congress, it seems to me, to 
Under the rule adopted by the House general leave to print | permit them at least to vote upon the question whether or nm 
remarks on the statehood bill has been granted, and I desire to | they desire to have their Territory annexed to New Mexico, and 
take advantage of that permission. While, generally speaking, | to respect their wishes in the matter. The bill under considera- 
I do not approve of the custom, I think it is fully justified in | tion does not provide for such submission of the question to the 
the present case. Debate in the House upon the bill under the} people of Arizona and New Mexico separately gives them no 


rule governing its consideration was purely pro forma. The | separate voice in the matter whatever, and the rule under which 
bill was not open to an amendment of any kind or description. | the bill was considered prohibited the House from ev T 
The only purpose that could possibly be served by the debate | or considering such an amendment to the bill. 

was to enable Members to express their views upon the pending Under those circumstances, and if no other objection existed 
measure and to give their reasons for their action upon the bill. | to the bill, I should have felt compelled to vote against it. 





That purpose can be served equally well by printing the remarks There are other reasons, however, which ‘have great weight 
in the Recorp, and I therefore have no hesitancy in availing | with me. I deplore the fact that some evidence and some sug 
myself in this ease of the privilege granted. gestions of sectionalism bave unfortunately crept into the dis 

I do so for the purpose of stating the grounds of my opposi- | cussion of this measure. There is not, and never can be, any 


tion to the bill. I shall content myself with a very plain and | feeling of sectionalism between the people of the East and the 
brief statement of my objections to the measure. It was a/} West, or between any two sections of our common country. Su 
matter of deep regret to me that I found myself in opposition to | feeling between the East and the West is wholly without 


a majority of the Members on the Republican side of the House. sort of foundation. The people of those two great si ons 
I took consolation, however, in the fact that in pursuing the | of the country are bound together by ties of interest, of friend 
course I did I was in accord with the oft-repeated platform ut- | ship, and of kinship. The majority of the pe of the West 
terances of the Republican party through its national conven- | are of eastern extraction and education. We take pride in the 
tions | growth and development of every State and every section « 


Oklahoma and Indian Territory are unquestionably entitled | the country. We do not envy the wealth that we see many 
to immediate admission into’ the Union. If the question con-| the Eastern States accumulating, but rejoice in the fa 
cerning those two Territories could have been separated under | every portion of the country is prospering. We hay 
the rule, it would have been found that the House was unani- | uted in no small degree to the general development of 
mously in favor of the admission of Oklahoma and Indian Ter- | country, and especially to the wealth of the Eastern St 
titory. There is no objection to the jointure of those two Terri- | We have cheerfully supported policies of government w! 
tories. Indian Territory is not an organized Territory, and, | our judgment have helped to develop the great manufacturir 
furthermore, by the act creating Oklahoma it is expressly pro- | industries of those prosperous Commonwealths. We know th 


vided that portions of Indian Territory may from time to time | in time under the same policies our own States and Territor 


i ‘ i 
be attached to Oklahoma. It is also well understood that a/| will grow and develop. We do not charge the people of 
a ty of the people of both Territories are in favor of the | East with antagonism to western interests, but we do feel 
Joilture of the two and their admission as one State. | many of them have but little comprehension of the possil 

The objection to the bill under consideration is to the jointure | for the future greatness of the western portion of our \ 
of Arizona and New Mexico without giving to the people of each | particularly of that section which is generally known as 
Tel ry the right to express their wishes separately upon the | America.” 
= Position. Such action is contrary to the established custom We can not help recalling, when we hear the doleful prop! 
Wi l 


is prevailed from the foundation of the Government | cies about the future of the mountain region, that 
be (he present time. No other action of this character has ever | ments were made about each of our western acqu 
e¢ cen, 


Louisiana Purchase, the acquisition of Oregon Territory, 
ress has the undoubted power to do what it will in regard | the purchase of Alaska were each and all regarded by 1 , 
government of Territories. Precedents have, however, | the ablest men, both in public and private life, at the time « 


tablished which have great moral weight and force, if | such acquisitions as great blunders and mistakes. T! 


is ms. | 


to 
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of misfortune of those days predicted that those sections of the 
country would never reach a stage of development that would 
justify the creation in such sections of new States to be admitted 
on an equality with the original States. The marvelous growth 
of the country west of the Mississippi River is now a matter 
of history. In the light of what has transpired we might rea- 
sonably expect the people of to-day to learn from the experi- 
ence of the past. Some of our eastern friends do not seem to. 
They seem to be as totally ignorant about the possibilities of 
the Rocky Mountain section of the country to-day as were their 
forefathers of a generation or two ago. I will not, in this con- 
nection, enumerate the resources of New Mexico and Arizona. 
They have been most ably presented by others in the course of 
the limited debate on the bill. In my judgment, there is un- 
questionably assured to each of those Territories a future that 
will in time, if not at present, entitle them to admission as 
separate States of the Union. 

Population is not and never has been the sole criterion by 
which the right of Territories to admission to the Union has 
been determined. Even if it were so, each of these Territories— 
New Mexico and Arizona—have a greater population to-day than 
had many of the populous States of the Union at the time of 
their admission, and they each have to-day a greater population 
than some of the present States of the Union. It is possibly 
true that some of the Western States may have been admitted 
before they were ready for admission, but there is not one of 
them that will not in the future amply justify the faith and 
the confidence that was placed in them. Every one of them will 
demonstrate its right to separate statehood and there will be 
no star on the flag of which any portion of the country need 
ever be ashamed. They may not all become populous States, 
but we never can expect to have the population of the States 
even approximately equal. It is not the theory upon which 
States are formed. In the case of New Mexico and Arizona, 
every consideration of justice prompts me to vote against 
their jointure except by the consent of a majority of the 
people of each Territory. I certainly will not, by my vote, 
cast any discredit upon that great and growing section of the 
country, of which my State and city is the commercial center. 

If these Territories are not now ready for admission, they 
ean and are ready to wait until such time as the Congress be- 
lieves them to be entitled to come into the Union as separate 
States. Arizona is not asking for admission at the present 
time, and that fact must not be overlooked. It simply asks 
the right, as do also many people of New Mexico, to express 
their wish upon this important question at the polls. Home 
rule is a cardinal principle of our Government. Congress es- 
tablished Arizona as a separate Territory and gave it, as I 
have shown, the guaranty that that Government should be main- 
tained until a State government was formed. It is unfair, after 
permitting them for forty-three years to enjoy this guaranty, 
to take it away without their consent. Give the people of 


Arizona and of each of these Territories an opportunity to vote | 
That is the American way of | 


upon the proposition at the polls. 
settling all disputed questions. It is fair; it is just. 

3ecause it is denied to them and for the reasons I have stated, 
I am opposed to the passage of the bill in its present form. 


Railroad Rate Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL W. 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 7, 1906, 


On the bill (H. R. 12987) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory 
thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I intend to vote for this bill. The paramount 
question is, What ought to be done; what can be done; what is 
best for all concerned? And in this connection we ought to con- 
sider the interests of the people and of the railroads with equal 
fairness and justice, for we all must admit that the railroads 
have proved a powerful agency in the development of this coun- 
try, and to pass any legislation that would not carefully safe- 
guard the affairs of all would be unwise and fraught with 
danger. 

I believe the bill ought to be amended in several particulars. 

It is to be regretted that the Committee on Interstate and 


SMITH, 
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Foreign Commerce feels that it would jeopardize the fing) 
sage of the bill to permit any amendments. 

A similar bill was passed by the House in the closing hy 
the last Congress. It has been frequently asserted that 
not become a iaw because it had not received sufficient . 
eration. 

During the months which have intervened between tho 
Congress and the present time each of us has been re 
an unusual amount of reading matter bearing upon all ; 
of this subject, and as a result we have been reading n 
less, thinking, and discussing this proposition with the s: 
in view of trying to formulate some legislation that wou! 
the exigencies of the case, and for several days we hay 
entertained with forcible and able arguments, a debate t 
of which has not been had in this body for many years. 
has all this been for, except to better inform ourselves ; 
the committee in perfecting this very important legislati 

I appreciate the great difficulty of formulating a bi 
would meet the wishes of all and I clearly understand t! 
legislation is, to a greater or less extent, the result of « 
mise, 

There seems to be a divided opinion upon the part of the : 
bers of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committe: 
whether or not the bill is broad enough so as to bring wit 
provisions the express companies and the Pullman C; 
pany. For one I do not believe that it does. 

In view of the experience of the past in connection w 
all-important legislation, why not incorporate in this | 
guage so plain and unmistakable that there shall be n 
for equivocation in the future? 

I think I am correct in stating that the framers of tf] ig. 
inal legislation sought at least to bring the express companies 
within its provisions, but in Interstate Commerce Comn 
Report (vol. 1, p. 8349), in the matter of the express com 
Commissioner Walker used this language: 

Express business, conducted by an independent organization, a fr 
ing transportation rights by contract, held not to be described in the 
act with sofficient precision to warrant the Commission in taking juris. 
diction thereof. 

And this contention of Commissioner Walker was sust 
in an opinion in United States v. Morsman (42 Fed. Rep., 
in which Justice Thayer said: 

Express companies, independently organized as corporations for the 
transaction of the express business on their own account, are | sub 
ject to the provisions of the interstate-commerce act. 

And in Southern Indiana Express Company v. United States 
Express Company (88 Fed. Rep., 659) Judge Baker says also 

The interstate-commerce act does not apply to independent expres 
companies not operating railway lines. 

And so, on page 3, after line 13, of this bill, I would insert: 

The provisions of this act shall be held to apply to all the services 
rendered by so-called “express companies” in the receipt, handling, 
trausportation, and delivery of property as aforesaid. 

I am quite sure this would obviate any further difficulty, so 
far as express companies are concerned. And who can give 
a satisfactory reason why they, as well as the Pullman C 
Company, should not be brought within the terms of this }i!!’ 

So that there may be no question in the future as to what we 
intend to do regarding the Pullman Car Company, on page 3 
of this bill, line 4, I would strike out, after the words “ facilities of 
shipment or carriage,” and insert these words, “for the trans 
portation of passengers or property.” 

There is still another abuse grown up in this country which, 
I think, should be corrected at this time by an amendment t 
this bill, and that is the practice on the part of railroad 
panies of charging $30 for a thousind-mile mileage book, retain- 
ing the $10 for several months or a year, until the mileage is 
used, and then, in most cases, returning $10. 

In Michigan some of the roads have recently adopted 1 
course, whereby they only return $9.75, keeping 25 « 
leging that this is done to pay for the cost of the cover 
mileage book. In this connection I would like to insert 
ReEcorD, as a part of my remarks, some extracts from 
Philadelphia Inquirer, a journal which is boldly and fearle 
making this fight in the interests of the people: 


{From Philadelphia Inquirer, January 6, 1906.] 


SAY MILEAGE BOOKS TIB UP MUCH CAPITAL—-STRONG PROTEST 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S PRACTICE IN DEMANDING DEPO 


At a joint meeting last night of the passenger traffic com! 
the Merchants and Travelers’ Association and the railroad co! 
of the Travelers’ Protective Association, a strong protest \ 
against the practice of the Pennsylvania Railroad in requir 
posit of $10 in excess of the regular price upon every mil 
purchased from it. 

Gustav Daniel, chairman of the meeting declared emphat! 
by forcing fits patrons to make deposits on this transportation UM 
Pennsylvania Railroad had virtually entered into the banking Lusines 
and that commercial houses all over this State had thousazcs 0! 
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{ up in mileage books they had purchased for their representa- | 
the road. 
ion was ealled to the fact that by insisting upon a deposit | 
yivania Railroad was enabled to have at its disposal a vast 
f money t really did not belong to it; that it could draw 
n it or invest it or do whatever it pleased. 
CANVASSING BUSINESS MEN. | 
niel announced that a canvass was being made of business | , 
jer that their sentiments regarding the money demanded by 
ad might be brought to the attention of the proper officials. 
that already hundreds of business men throughout the State 
“i their disapproval of the practice. He said that 
ts were pouring in every day from business men, } 
ntention of the joint committee of the Merchants and | 
iation and the Travelers’ Protective Association to pre 
ficials of the Pennsylvania Railroad in crystalized form. 
t a thorough canvass of the commercial interests of the 
ld be made before this action was taken in order that those 
might be represented in their entirety, when the committee 
on the railroad officials. 
iniel said that efforts had been made in the past by the Mer- 
d Travelers’ Association and the Travelers’ Protective Asso- 
ch of whieh has a large and influential membership in the 
world, to induce the Pennsylvania Railroad to withdraw its 
juirement, but without avail. 
SENTIMENT IS WIDESPREAD. 
ve already sounded the business interests of the State,” said | 
‘and we are confident that this time we shall be able to 
icials of the Pennsylvania Railroad realize how strong and 
i is the sentiment against its requiring a deposit upon its 
voks. We shall present the sentiment of the business in- 
Pennsylvania to those officials in such a form as ought to 
to understand that the patrons of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
rd such a Gepost as an unnecessary and costly burden im- 
1 them without rhyme « ir son 
interviews with the offici: of the railroads heretofore we 
inf rmed that the $10 deposit in excess of the regular price 
pon t books was a sort of guaranty that the re trictions 
i desired to impose upon those who used such books v 
to. We were also informed that the railroad expected to 
ilping’ and the loss thereby of a dollar or two on a mileage | 
} 
COMMERCE BIGGER THAN RAILROAD. 
we can say that the lal inters a big State 
lyania are paramount to tl nger of a railroad, even the 
t Rail road, losing a couple llars now and then. 
iirement of deposits upon a leage book is a ser ious )- 
ie g commercial houses which have seores of re] i 
road all the time and must needs ca ] . ey 
; lor instance, there is one firn rat $5 
on mileage books of the railroads. The Pen! 
s this and other commercial houses of the use of 
y its insistence upon its patrons making d 
3s. I need not s: that the i ns < 
uch an arrangen at, § while partic 
ercial houses, suffer greatly fron enier 
vi large amounts of money tied up.” 
{From Philadelphia Inquirer.] 
WN FLAYS PENNSY’S MILEAGR SCHEME—DEPOSIT 
NEAR BANKING BUSINESS ; “ WHY NOT PAY INTEREST? 
FIND NO LAW TO JUSTIFY IT. 
[Special to the Inquirer.] 
i 
SUGGESTS “ INTEREST ON DEPOSITS.” 
rd for the depositors,” he adds, “‘ would suggest the 
est on deposits. 
n has been the head of the State bureau of railways for 
. Lie is a member of the executive co ittee of the 
iation of Railway Commissioners, and is regarded as 
on rallway matters. 
ting to-day on the movement inaugurated by the I ne 
delphia to urge the Pennsylvania Railroad to abandon its 
$10 deposits on mileage books, Secretary Brown said: 
a th ind-mile 1 2 book was placed upon the 
$20, and was very genera approved and used by the 
li This t voluntary act of the common carriers, 
j , the common carriers’ point of 
‘ “age book. 
lasers of these books vi 1 
on account of this a depos as 
dd, equal to 50 per cent of the 
l » be retained by the railroad com- 
A book was fully used, and then the 
irned t purchaser under certain conditions. 
GET THE RIGHT? 
does the common carrier get the right to make such a 
inding of $10 additional as a deposit from each purchaser 
: 1 the retention of the same for months, and in many cases 
t be either legal or illegal. 
irter of a corporation or the laws ee the same 
. it to make such demands, then the is a legal one. If, 
. iry, the accumulation of hundreds « e thousands of de nila rs, 
: edly millions, as a deposit from the purchasers of mileage 


authorized by law, then the act is an illegal one. 
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[From Philadelp! Eng 
MERCHANTS UNITE IN MILEA I 
rO SEND STRONG PROTEST Tl 
MADE TARGET OF POWERFUL 1 
With the sending of a shary me 
aware kawanna and Western, 
Ohio nds, stating the attitude 
out the city with regard to the 1 
excess payment was launched in 
A int committee was appoints 
fight An aggressive chairman w 
hun of petitions to various t 
of bu ss men may have an op; 
he ¢ charge. The most 
the d n to send the letter 
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vil 
of 


I would 
this bill, 


in order to correct this « 
the end of line 19, page 3, 


, 


and 
at 


common carrier or 

and, accept, or receive, for 

said, for tt e sale of so-called 

tual value thereof; no deposit shall be re- 

r of any such “ mileage book,” and no refund 
irchaser except for unused mileage. 


earriers subject to 
the transportation 
“mileage books,” 
ne 


fails, I would suggest at the 


bill these words: 
for 
nd, 
said, any 
Provided, 
to tir 


inserting 


any common carrier or carriers subject to 
accept, or receive, for the transportation of 
sum in excess of 2 cents per mile of such 
That the Interstate Commerce Commission 
upon full hearing and for good cause, author- 
‘mile for such transportation. 


ne 


ourse of this debate the distinguished gentleman | 
| Mr. 
would offer 
“artily 


GROSVENOR] has given notice that at the proper 
the following as an amendment to this bill, 
indorse : 


officer, agent, or employee of any railroad, 

ht, and which is engaged in interstate aaa, 

directly or indirectly, in the furnishing of material 

company or in the business of transportation as a 

over the works owned, leased, 
Upon complaint and satis 


freig 
; 
cp 


irked by such company. 
any 
so held in violation of this act shall issue an 
oration to declare the offices or position so forfeited 
ihe places so vacated as is provided for in the or- 
laws of such corporation. 


this amendment I desire to submit the follow- 
Logan M. Bullitt, president of the Red Rock 
Torresdale, Philadelphia : 

COMPANY, 
January 23, 


Rep Rock FvEeEI 
Torresdale, Philadelphia, 1996. 
SMITH, 
hington, D. C 


he Red Rock Tuel Company is the owner of over 4,000 | 
| rebates 


nds on the line of the Baltimore and Chio Rail- 
W. Va., which it is endeavoring to develop. In 
purpose it has opened its mine, constructed a tipple, 


coal la 


‘ountyv 


|} record showing the date of every free pass, the 


violation of this provision such Commission ‘shall } 


of the Balti- | 


Should you desire any further information in regard to this 
it will be cheerfuily furnished. 

ReD Rock FurELt Company 
LOGAN M. BULULITT, Presid 

It must be apparent to everyone that legislation of thi 
acter ought to receive prompt consideration at the har 
Congress. [Applause.] 

Through the kindness of the distinguished Member fron 
nessee, Mr. GAINES, I have received a copy of an 
which he proposes to offer at the proper time as a new s 
to this bill. It reads as follows: 

Sec. 9. That section 22 of the act of February 4, 1887, entit! 
act to regulate commerce,” be amended by ae thereto the fo! 

“Any officer or employee of any railroad included within th 


sions of this act who shall make, issue, or give any free pass 
sage ticket, not in good faith intended to be paid for, over s: 


} road, or any railroad connecting therewith, to any person not 


or authorized to pass free according to the provisions of this 
or who shall pass or cause to pass free over such railroad a: 
person, and any person not so allowed or authorized to pass f 


| shall receive and use any such free pass or free passage ticket 


evidence thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceeding $1. 
each offense ; and it shall be the duty of the several courts havi 

diction to charge regularly their grand juries to investigate y 

of this section.’ 

No free passes or free passage ticket or evidence thereof 
issued by or in behalf of any railroad corporation, unless y 
signed by some officer of said corporation authorized by vote of 
rectors to sign the same, and every railroad corporation sha 
name of the | 
whom it is issued, the points between which the passage is gra 
whether a single trip or time pass, and, if the latter, the time f 
it is issued, and this record shall at all times be opened to every 
holder in said corporation and to the Interstate Commerce Com: 
and any railroad or person failing to comply with this provis 
be punished by fine not less than $2,000 for each offense, an 
be the duty of said Commission to cause prosecutions to be 
on account of the issue of any free passes or free passage t 


| evidence thereof contrary to law. 


I have no idea that it will receive favorable consider 


| but I hope that if it does not that he will introduce a bill ( 
ing the provisions of this amendment and make it still broa 


covering the telegraph and express companies. 
any exceptions be made? 


Why 
We are trying to legislate 
and discriminations. Let us not discriminate 
particular. It has been stated in the course of this deba 


ch 


amendment 


C 


the railroad companies would welcome legislation of 
acter, and why should not the telegraph and express co 
It certainly must prove a great burden to them, and th 


a side track from the tipple to the right of way 
Ohio Railroad (some 4,000 feet), and is in a position to 

re shipments of coal if it receives the ‘same treatment that the 
and Ohio accords to other shippers of coal on its line of | 


viz, a connection it 


between the tracks of the Baltimore and 


road and its side track. 


one 


year ago the Red Rock Fuel Company made 


an applica- 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company for such connection, 
pay 

> pra 
yns or corporations desiring to ship coal from lands adja 


nterest 


nies st 


propos 


pete 


te 


Ot 


ny, and with 
tion requested, 


I 
i 
i 


ilp 


were 
Commerce 


io 


res 
) 


“oad to desist fr« 
in 
nnection 


The Ba 


1 this 


mutrols 
mitir 


Ra 


and 


nr 
pre 


r 2. 


the 


tization should be 


43 
tne 


yn the 


{ 
, van ate C ommerce ¢ ‘ommission, 


ulted in a 


voedings it 


ry done in this 


entire cost 
‘tice of the 


of the same, and it 


railroad for years to 


hat 
connec 


inting out t 
urnish such 


terms offered by the Red Rock Fuel Com 
as met by a prompt refusal by the Baltimore and Ohio 
a further statement that it would net 
nor permit the Red Rock Fuel Company 
per of coal if it could prevent it, 
- d Ohio Railroad oor? had more coal for trans- 
ad facilities to carry it; but the real reason, as 
as hereinafter set forth, 
more and Ohio Railroad Company owned a control- 
us coal companies along its line of railroad, which 
bulk of the coal mined “along its lines, and that it 
ave the Red Rock Fuel Company or any other con- 
for business. 
commenced by the Red Rock Fuel 
Commission last May to 
Railroad to furnish the desired connection. ‘These 
decision in favor of the Red Rock Fuel 
pinion h anded down on November 25, and, founded on 
s entered by tl! mmission requiring the Baltimore 
‘iminating against the Red Rock 


ipany. 


Company before 
require the Balti- 


of othe 
for the Red 
itimore and 


and has 


favor and in favor of itself or to 


Ohio Railroad Company has failed to 
announced its intention to disregard it. 
oped that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and that it has an 
ig the shipments of coal from the line of the Balti- 
ilroad, so as to prevent competition with coal mines 
Pennsylv: tailroad. 

ease is 
is pa an ¢ 


order, 


deve 


tia 
only a private one to the Red 
.buse of railway franchises and 
of injustice on the part of a public 
ating circumstances to becloud the main issue, 
! ( pany takes the liberty of inclosing you a 
te Commerce Commission’s decision in this matter, 
brief extract from the testimony taken during the 
upon the most important statements above made, 
you will give it your attention. 
earnest consideration of the facts of this 
the interest of the Red Rock Fuel Company, 
all independent coal shippers who have no 
public generally, who have felt the oppressive force 
similar ct ar but whose cases perhaps are 
l and certain demonstration as this one, and 
ily in vited to ma king such acts of oppression here- 


yet 


it 


; 
-ar-cut example 


’ 


case is 
but also 


had of all the bituminous coal-carrying 
ports and their relation to each other, and 


Atlantic 


estion = whether they are interested in coal proper- 


rving 


he public as carriers. 


on the ground that 


| change for advertising, 


| of executive officers of western, 


tock Fuel Company by December | 


railroad | 





has been clearly demonstrated, 


favors at the hands of the railroad companies some « 
must be the sufferer and help to pay the loss. Is t 
equally true in the case of the telegraph and express ¢o1 

Listen, please, to what distinguished railroad offi 
others say in this connection. 

Hon. Paul Morton, recently a member of President Rooss 
Cabinet and vice-president of the Topeka and Santa Fy 
road, made the following statement before the Industri: 
mission November 22, 1899: 

"asses are given for many reasons, almost all of which are 
There should be no passes printed. Even railroad official! 


ployees traveling on other lines than those they work for s 
required to pay fare. ‘The chief reason that stimulates an 


| a railroad company for a free pass is that somebody else ha 


yolitical, and commercial reasons t 
or services, and for various other 1 
am in fayor of the total abolition of railroad passes, and 1 
held by a large number of the railroads of the country, 
seen by the extract, quoted caoe. from the proceedings of 
northwestern, and south 
Louis: 


are given for personal, 


roads, held in October last in St. 

** Recommended : 

“First. That all free or reduced transportation of every des 
both State and interstate, with the exception of that to ra 
ployees, be discontinued. 

“Second. That reduced or free tra 
be very much restricted 

“Third. That a joint meeting of all the nas America 

called for the purpose of considering this subject, with the « 
of entirely stopping the pass abuse. 

“Fourth. That a copy of these recommendations be submit! 
ae, with the request that they each go on record as to th 
and, if they favor discontinuing “the practice of issuing free { 
tion, state how many railroads they believe should subscr 
movement in order to make it effective.’ 

The foregoing recommendations were submitted to the ex 
officers of 265 railroads, representing a mileage of 184,000 miles 
tically all of the mileage of the country. 

Replies in favor of radical action in either abolishing orr 
the issuance of free transportation have been received from 1 
railroads thus addressed, representing 150,590 miles. 

While this indicates that a large proportion of the railroads 
shut off the free-pass abuse, I doubt if anything ever comes of 
Congress passes a law prohibiting it. 

There should be no unjust discriminations in rates of freight 
in favor of individuals or localities. 

Transportation is a public service, and the charges are in t 
= a tax. They should be absolutely fair to all. Almost an) 

egislation that will insure this will be wise. 

“One great difficulty that the railroads have to contend & 
adjustment of relative rates from competing distributing point 


nsportation to railroad « 





and no one will dispute 
| that when any person is so fortunate as to be the reciy 
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ind ¢ ‘ t | } aaatien of old con 
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es by the railroad companies is not 































for t 
! f ti t j » infin 
i ne method : 1 freight 
' at it is diffic if im by fur 
*s to shippe the famil And 
f the roads must be kept up, it is the taxing of one 
le for the benefit of another part of mm which vi 
st rules of right, and it is undoubtedly employed as e 
f in ncing public officiais and members of legislative 
rformance of their official ies. It is unfair, unjust, 
ls hould be prohibit Congr and the several 
th pheres of authorit 
Sti of the Chicago Great Western Railroad, 
the way with this pass business. If it never had been or if 
: way to get rid of it without raising too much of a dis 
I yuld think it was a good thing to get rid of, and I-don’t 





ars yad man, taking your side of it, should you prefer to 1 
A. Oh, Lord, yes; it is like Congressman patronage, which 
ink { an would be glad to get rid of. 
2 = > > © 
3 JOHNSON.) Do the members of the jud 
i Illinois hold passes over your road?—A, I don 
to 
T 








I 
I am not certain about that lf any of them ask 
it; we don’t hesitat ive to men of 
S; we never feel at liber to refuse. 
NNEDY.) You say that i _ mbers of the j 
will get it. Is there any reason why a ju 
od salary shou a pass that is to say, is 
















I than why Jo should have a pass?—A. 
n W you would cz re _ yn. 
here y reason that yt iil so far as the ge 





I il 
f ?—A. Twenty-five years oa ‘I had charge of a little 
1d that “was a sort of a subordir rate of a larger road. I ad 
visit the president of the superior road about somethi id 
‘Mr. Stickney, I see that the sheriff of this county has a pi iss 

ad. I should like to know on what princ iple you gave that 

iss?’ I said, ‘I did it on the principle that he w 

; : 3 was afraid to refuse him.’ ‘ Well,’ he said, : 
Lid, ‘You will wish you hadn't before the year 

fterw ane and during the year, I went into the « 

, but he wv not in; I went into the gene 
a "he was not i went into the general 


























he was not in. So I ent into the office of the pi 
1, ‘What kind of a hav ou ‘got? : 1] i 
not here, your general it a is not he 1 B 
nager is not here.” He h hi 1d dow 2 is *ie 
that conversation we bout that sherif pass? HU 
these men on the jury has t them stuck for about 

answer seems to that railroads would be afrai 





r of the penalties? -A. I thin 
en that it is to their interest nc 





d in morals that a judge of a court should get a pass 
d that a private citizen could not get one? ! 
ne to be a judge of morals; let other 1 








you would like to be rid of the pass system?—A: 


JOHNSON.) Would*you ike to have C ; 
ranting of passes for interstate traffic?—A. Tha ght help 
it might not. Legislati« on such things works an adyan- 
nes, and sometimes it does not altoge fe 
to me that it would be useless to have such laws if you 
force them and punish the man who gives pas a 
ives them.—A. Well, I don’t know. I notice in Englan 
Continent that they have a great many laws regulati 
s, and you will see signs posted stating that such and su 
forbidden under penalty of 10 shillings or 20 shillings, and 
y enforce these laws. Now, let Congress pass a law bic 
and impose a penaity of $5 or $15, or some sum like that, 
suld be some possibility of enforcing tS but impose a pen- 
urs’ imprisonment or $5,000, and I don’t think you are 
1e American people to enforce any such p« nis alties. 
nt Fish, president of the Illinois Central, sa 
Professor JOHNSON.) Is not the granting aa passes an il 
nination when you carry & man a s the boundary of a 
I would rather you would prove it by some other witnes 
to put it in all candor. [Laughter.] 
ator MALLORY.) Do you regard it as an evil?—A. Y 
constituted I do not believe in giving something for nothing 
circumstances. I think the evil of the pass situation is, 
i It is the only way of gettin:z value out of the treasury 
ad company without leaving a voucher. There is no other 
to me 
Professor JOHNSON.) Do not the railroad companies give 
for value to be received?—A. Some of them, but the par- 
received is not of record. 
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it of record, but is it not in the form of favors of various | 





! am giving passes now to persons that are serving the 
and they are entitled to it. I can defend hundreds of 
are reasons; but the same thing would enable me to go 
sury of the company and put in a voucher and give 
y, $100, just exactly the same. If it is defensible for 
d, it can be paid by money. 
Senator MALLORY.) What do you say about these passes 
I rs of the legislature and Members of Congress : 
\. I think the whole thing should be stopped. 
u think there is value received in this case?—A. I have 
re is at times.” 
Spencer, president of the Southern Railroad, said: 
, you not think that the generally recognized violation of any 
ad moral effect on the community in which that violation 
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any more or 

ing proof of this nature, for I am confident that 

screed that the conclusions arrived at by these va- 
en are entirely correct. 

‘ present rates as charged by the telegraph and ex- 
wy es it is a luxury to be able to send a telegram or 
express. I insist that the rate should be so low, so 
just as between the companies and the people that it 
@ a matter of almost daily convenience to the great 
our people. 


1 


Commerce are to be congratulated for their excellent 


and for the broad statesmanship which they have exhib- | 


arriving at a conclusion which meets with their unani- 


the best they could do under all the existing circum- 


iew of the deep interest manifested by a large majority 
‘ constituents and an almost universal demand that some 
slation of this kind be passed, reenforced by the earnest 
and desire of the President, and the almost certain result 
bill will receive practically the solid support of this 
is to be hoped that in the very near future it may be 
into law, and when this is done may we not all con- 


“i a menace to the vast business interests of the country? 


is fervently hope that our efforts have not been in vain and | 


out of this legislation will come great good that will prove 
wisdom and greatness of our people. [Loud applause. ] 


Injustice of the Statehood Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 
ION. JOSEPH A. GOULDEN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 25, 1906, 


On the bill (H. R. 12707) to enable the people of Oklahoma and of the 

n Territory to form a constitution and State government and be 

admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States, 

i to enable the people of New Mexico and of Arizona to form a con 

stitution and State government and be admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States. 


Mr. GOULDEN said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Having spent some time in New Mexico and 


having a knowledge of the people of Arizona, I am opposed to | 


the bill providing joint statehood for these Territories. It is 
true that the population, as measured by the great States east 
of the Rocky Mountains, is small, but when compared with 
such bright examples of statehood as Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, 


ritories have no occasion to blush. With the rights and privi- 
leges of statehood the inhabitants would measure up to the full 


standard as to duties and responsibilities of citizenship. My | 


experience in a month’s visit to New Mexico confirmed these 


statements. I found the people intelligent, honorable, and patri- | 


otic, possessing much in common with those of other sections of 
our common country. 


admitting Territories with a small population, and of the injus- 
tice of the other forty-five States of the Union. In this connec- 
tion I desire to read from that sterling metropolitan newspaper, 


+} lover oo} Times »f + ic y "Tryin ‘ Ave ji € ‘ | ‘ . . ‘ ‘ 2 
tle New York Times, of this morning, and to have it made a | of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerc 


| have given it long consideration. We are proposing to try t 


: Inky speecn, 


her Sta in Union at the time of its admission has | 


tantially hon 1eous population; at least they were suffi- 

in blood and speech, in interest, and in aspiration to live 

iong themselves and to work in harmony for their own po 

lilding. There is grave reason fore fear that Arizona and 

, if taken into the Union as one State, will not get on 

pon terms of peace. 3etween populations so dissimilar there 

anger of civil disturbance. There is no hurry about admit- 

Territories. They have no proper qualification for state- 

ately. If to take them in as one State is, as Mr. Bascock 

rime,” why is it perpetrated? ‘The Wisconsin Member de- 

the Republicans are afraid that if the present bill is not 

ese Territories will be admitted separately a few years hence, 

send four Democratic Senators to Washington. ‘That is a 

ion which we are afraid would weigh heavily with a Repub- 

It may or may not have its influence with the Adminis- 

It is a pretty extreme extension of the spirit of partisanship. 

reat the composition of the Union and its enlargement by the ad- 

mission of new States as a matter to be determined by the interests of 

the Republican party is a policy which, not to put too fine a point on it, 
must be described as detestable, 


ee 


There is no justification for this proposed measure, 
the interests of the Territories named, in the interests 
common brotherhood, as well as in the interests of justi 
a “square deal,” it should be defeated. 

Now, as to the means adopted to get this bill throuch 
House. A rule that cuts off all amendment has no place 
representative body like this; gag law is un-American, an 
party that indulges in this unholy practice to bolster up 
cause merits, and will receive, the punishment due to the , 


| It matters not what political party makes use of such 
that the members of the Committee on Interstate and | 


tionable tactics, it merits condemnation, and unless the 
of the times fail, the people will register their verdict 
vember next against the Republican party by putti: 


| grand old Democracy again in power. 
iproval. They do not claim perfection for the bill, but | 


I beg leave to read from a sound Republican paper, one , 
President’s warmest supporters, the New York Sun of yes 
day, on this phase of the bill now under consideration. 


The Republicans who resisted the partial relief to the indus: 
the Philippines afforded by the Philippine revenue bill resisted ; 


t 


| ure of justice, in so far as it went. ‘Their course was for the ; 


benefit of beet-sugar farmers and factories in their districts. 
selfish, but intelligible. They were beaten, and deseryed!y 
Their ‘insurrection’ rested upon a narrow and local basis 
broader, more generous, more humane, more patriotic policy tri 
The “insurrection” against the Hamilton statehood bill 


. : . |} narrow or selfish causes. It rests upon the American principle of 
expect that some evils have been corrected which have | 


government. The people of Arizona are strongly opposed to th: 
of that Territory with New Mexico and the formation af one si 
of the two Territories, so dissimilar in population, so physi 
apart from one another. If the people of Arizona are not opy 
that union, why are the supporters of the joint statehood bil! 
to allow them and the New Mexicans to vote separately on the 
tion? Why are those supporters trying to force through the [| 
to-day a rule prohibiting amendments to the bill? 

Is it fair, is it just, is it American to force upon the Arizor 
union which they hate? 

The “insurgents” against such a union have right and justi 
their side. They should fight to the end, and not surrender. 

All honor to the brave, patriotic Republicans who will regis 
ter their votes against this iniquitous measure. Their 1 
will constitute a roll of honor of which all true America 
be proud, and their example will be a beacon light for others 
this and other legislative bodies of our beloved country. 


Railroad Rate Bill. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. JOSEPH H. GAINES, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 6, 1906. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the stat 
the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12957 


ee sagt ha ee ; cs . ; . Tor. | 2mend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved 
the Dakotas, Washington, and Oregon, the people of those Ter- | puary 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and to e1 


powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission— 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The extent to which this bill has been « 
cised by some gentlemen because, in their opinion, it went 1 
far and by others because, in their opinion, it did not 


| enough seems to me to indicate that the committee has 
: : . , | fairly successful in proposing a conservative, well-coi 
Much is heard on the floor of the House against the crime of | 


measure. The legislation sought to be accomplished 
bill is of great importance. No one can be more sens 
its far-reaching character and the great good to be acco 
by it or the great harm to be done by it than are the! 


tr 


regulate the practices of the railroad companies of this coun 


| in such a way that if our legislation should turn out to be wis 


iu 


we do the country great good, but in such a way also tliat i 


our legislation turns out to be ill advised we will infli 
harm upon the country. 

I take very little interest, Mr. Chairman, in the suggesti 
made here that gentlemen who may be honestly opp 
this legislation should beware of the popular clamor 
favor. For myself, I do not legislate for popular cla! 
I believe that if the action which we take here is wu! 
we pass laws that shall not turn out for the public ¢ 
do injury to the people, it will be an insufficient answe! 
before our constituents to say that they urged us to | 
course. They will judge us by the wisdom of our les 
whether they advise us to take the step or not. 

Those, Mr. Chairman, who oppose this legislation se 




































































] to imagine that those who favor it are the only ones who | 
t appreciate the difficulties of the transportation problem. 
have no hope that we are going to relieve all the ills of 

woody politie by this law. We have no hope that conilicts 
fter between shippers and railroad companies will 1 
even if we pass this law. We are as well aware as gen- 

vn upon the other side of this proposition that all trans- 
tion proceeds upon discriminations. We know, for in 
that if the railroad companies can not transport the 

of Boston to West Virginia by the carload for a smaller | 

they would charge for a carload of coal from West 
« to Boston—if the railroad companies may not charge 
n proportion to the class of freight and the distance for a 
d of wheat from Minnesota to the seaboard than they 
e for a carload of coal from West Virginia to the ocean 
lroads could not move coal or wheat or shoes. We know 
necessary for the railroads to fix their tariffs with 

ce to promoting the movement of the largest possible 
nt of fi it. That means, of course, that they must put 
tariff down to a point that will permit the traffic to be 


LOT 


han 


Is 





ed; in other words, to what the traffic can afford to pay. 
| not the expectation of those who favor the legislation that 
who live near large cities shall be given the monopoly 

kets. No man has a right to ask a monopoly of any 


t. He has only the right to ask that he shall be treated 

n comparison with others and that reasonable rates be | 
ed for his traffic. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not attempting the exercise of 
ew power. Gentlemen like the gentieman from Pennsyl- 
Mr. Sitptey] seem to think there is something socialistic 
legislation. As has been frequently pointed out i 
of this debate, the Government has time out of mind 

ited common carriers. Governments have always regu- 

the tolls to be paid on highways; they have always regu- | 
the charges upon canals; they have exercised the power 

vs to regulate hack fares in cities; and there is no State, 

f y, in this Union whose legislature has not passed some 
regulating railroad rates for the transportation of persons 

| of property. The reason for it is obvious. It follows from 


n the 


ature of these classes of property. Railroads have been 
lered in this debate as private property, and it has again 
d that a railroad is public property. As usual, between 


extreme opinions of this sort, the truth lies midway. A 

. as I understand it, is, in the conception of the law, a 

; gency operated by private capital. The private capital 

3 titled to its just and fair return, and also the public inter- 
be served should equally be guarded by the law. 

me Court of the United States has laid down fully 

o propositions, both that the private property in the cor- 

n must be protected and also that these great public- 

e corporations own their property subject to rights of the 


e Supre 


The TW 


| in them. 
i 
» Supreme Court, in Smyth against Ames, says: 


be assumed that any railroad corporation, accepting fran- 
and privileges 














ghts, at the hands of the public, ever supposed 
quired, or that it was intended to grant to it, the pov to 
and maintain a public highway simply for its benefit with- 
rd to the rights of the public. But it is equally true that 
ns performing public services and the people benefici in 
n its business and affairs have rights that may not be invaded 
tive enactments in disregard of fundamental guaranties for 
tion of property. The corporation may not be required to 


s property for the benefit of the public without 
nsation for the services .rendered by it. 


n the court says: 


receiving just 


the company is entitled to ask is a fair return upon the value 
vhich it employs for public convenience. On the other hand, 
. e public is entitled to demand is that no more be exacted from 
se of the public highways than the services rendered by it are 
y worth. 

is been considerable discussion in this debate as to 
the rule that protects the property of the railroad com- 
If the legislative power should undertake to fix a rate 
1 Was not justly compensatory some persons have said that 
may intervene. Others have said that the 
interfere unless the power fixing the rate has fixed one 

s “ confisecatory.” 
bers will notice that in this bill the committee has 
1 a discussion whether the common carrier ought to be 
wn in its remedies merely to the avoidance of what is 
tory. The committee has said that when a rate com- 
of is, in the opinion of the Commission, unreasonable 
umission may establish a fairly remunerative rate to be 
[ter regarded the maximum rate. gentlemen 
eemed to think that this is too favorable to the transpor- 
company—that we ought not to enlarge what it is claimed 
the intention of the Supreme Court in its language in the 
of Smyth v. Ames. I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that 
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re h 


irts 


Ss 


as pome 
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we have enlarged the spirit of that language. It s¢ s to me 
to be as confiseatory to deprive-the railroad « v of t 
compensation—of a fair return upon its property s it would 
be to deprive it of the property itself. 

But without regard to that we have thought it l r to 
put in the law a specific provision that the transportat 
panies shall be entitled to a fairly remune ve rate N 
while for the first time we empower a commission, when ; 
upon hearing found a rate to be unreasonable, substitute in 
its place the rate which the Commission shall « to b t 
and reasonable and fairly compensatory to the company, 1 
not the first time that that power has been exercised. I ; 
supposed for many years to have been conferred upon the | 
state Commerce Commission by the original TI 
been disputed. It has been said in this debate that the ] 
state Commerce Commission at one time exe i that 
and it has been denied that it ever exercised the powe 
eause of this contention, and because it seems not yet t 
| been settled, I desire to read the language of Commission 


time exercised that right, but gives a case in which the C 
| sion actually did exercise it. He says: 

The first order this Commission ever made establishing a 1 
made in the case of Evans against the Oregon Naviga omp 
the Oregon Short Line—I forget which The thing in there vy 
the rate on wheat from Walla Walla to Portland rhe rate effect 
was 30 cents. The rate the Commission ordered was 234 cent Vhat 
the Commission did was to order the defendant to cease and 
from charging more than 234 cents. 

The railroad obeyed. In other words, to comment upon it in 
passing, the Commission named, not an exact rate to be in eff 
for the future, but passed an order which amounted to w 
is now the authority given the Commission in this bill. It 
rected what should thereafter be the maximum rate, by re 
ing that the railroad company should cease and desist f 1 
charging more than a certain amount. He goes on 


courts | 
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Prouty, where he not only asserts that the 


Commissio! 





That was the form of the order which 
the form of the order which the ¢ 


the « 
oumission 


ack 


aae 


ommission nu 
has always 1 

Upon a very considerable examination of these cases and the 
history of the Interstate Commerce Commission I think ere 
can be no doubt in the mind of any impartial man, first, that tl 
Commission did for a number of years deem itself clothed with 
the authority to name a reasonable rate where upon 
and hearing it had found a rate to be unreasonable: and, second, 
that it exercised the power in the main wisely: so that the bene- 
fits of the act to the patrons of railroads did not operate any 
injury to the common carriers themselves. And I believe that 
if this bill shall become a law the railroad companies thems¢ 
will so often comply with its provisions that it will be 
sary in many cases to seek the aid of the Commission 

I do not understand the position taken by some gentlemen 


. } 
Se CoOvIpia 


who say that this gives the Interstate Commerce Commission 
such power that it is likely that all of the rates of the « try 
will be before the Commission at one time, or, at least, a great 
number of them. One can not take that position, it seems t 
unless he believes that the carriers are almost always 
wrong; and I take it that nobody believes that who has | | 
into the situation. Most of the rates of the country ar 

and just. The practice of the carriers is generally in obedic 

to and in conformity with the law, I believe, and not in « - 
vention of it. But these gentlemen who thi that the rail- 
roads will be cited before the Interstate Commerce Cor! 
sion with reference to a great number of the rates 
country at one time must believe that the Interstate Ce 
Commission itself will be very incapable, or that the ten 

the American people is very unfair toward the lroad r 


that the railroads themselves 
sale way any law which we place upon the statute bool I 


propose to vio 


seems to me you might just as well argue wl would hay l 
im the courts of the country if one-half of the yple at . 
time sued the other half, and then draw the conclusion t 
we are in danger of intolerable confusion from the administ 

tion of justice. I apprehend no such condition of affairs I 


wer cases before the Inter 


believe that there will be f 


merece Commission after the passage of a law of this s 
you clothe that Commission with power, than there ( { 
this time, when the country seems in doubt to know wher 
power rests to correct a violation of its duty to the pu 
one of the great common carriers of the country 

The greatest argument, to my mind, Mr. Chairma t 
this legislation is one which, if valid, would | ‘ ) 
against any sort of law at all regulating the comm« 
of this country. It is said by a great many gentlemet 
the carriers should be left alone to make rates t t 
sort of power in the Commission or anyone else t r 
regulate them. It is said that this country has e g t, 


i 








ds, and that is true; not! ason | than the law of competition was necessary to protect the 
and that is true; not by reason of | road properties and to protect the public right in the y 
is true, but by reasol al those properties that led the Government in the first pl 
> American peopk iC a undertake their regulation by a Congressional commi 
re with that, but ive it | Now, let us see what they do. You have been talked to 
assured by them th hat will | drastic power exercised by this bill. No bill that has ever 

E pesed at this or any other session of Congress has , 

pted to vest in the Commission such drastic power 

rcised time and again in this country by the r: 

of illegal agreements in restriction of 

3 t Iumerce. 
m of the railroads, an articularly The first six sections of this agreement are as follows: 


n that matter s uid Hh AC SrcTion 1. The traffic subject to this agreement shall be 
gs regulate the es ; ‘ “CE uusiness for which two or more of the parties hereto compet 
be otherwi rulated. origin and destination within the territery of this association 
of the Virginias and south of the Ohio River and e 
ippi River, and (b) all traffic between territory on or 
thern boundaries of the Virginias and on or north of 
rv aud west of the Mississippi River, and the territory 
I th: Virginias and the Ohio River ar 
except that traflic to or from a local poi 
he idered local to that line, and so far as that ] 
it stability of ) neern shall not be subject to this agreement, and furtly 
. t * between points on the Ohio and Mississippi rive 
: ints on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers and points n 
Importance as } and west of the Mississippi River shall not be subject 
competiti mM. i i “4 : ' et é 
ion . > fan sec. 2. For the mutual protection of the various interests 
time in the cu he purpose of securing tli ; greatest amount f net revenue to 
is some certainty what the | eompanies par ' s agreement, it is agreed that what a 
not enter upon the discussion | “ I 


rates are a commodity 


+ 


SOUTH 
ind east 
i 


Y +1 ry ivradg 
In Thebisei ves 


on, So ta 


Hose questions wuici are astern lines shall in like manner prote 


sut railroad rates operate Sec. 3. That a line from Buff: 
mae ; 7 y i and Parkersbure to Hu y 
nly is of importance that san Be arg to Huntin 

; ne 4] p etween eastern and western fo ‘ 

, regard to the belief that | after outiined. ‘That the western lines shall nake ; 
are opposed to this bill have asserted, viz, that nts east of tha j for any points ea of a line dravy 
hoe ghi rand 4 nsion ] ter inooga through Birmingham, nd Montgomery 
the shipper and the consignee and the protec- oa Stes eves Stee. Eaaeilae at : 

ic in this country in the matter of railroad rates ad via Strasbu r points east of Stras 
ympetition, it is a sufficient answer to say to irginia an re ‘ ailway via Bristol, shall 
: I raf S f that line (Buffalo, ete.) 


in this eountry sines ~mImMnNetitior . 
in this country ince competition Chattanooga through 


transportation companies. The rail- 
i gers and railroad presidents 
welfare of the country and 
’ of the transportation lines, 1e eA oF er } 
me sort of agreement among . 6 t is understocd that the 
ing rates and territory. On the | oPct@te he enforcement of the thi 
4, some thirty-odd railroads operating 
na nt, the language of which 
he views taken by gentle- 
the railroads should be left 7 
ion among each other. I read | Tates—not only determ 
Railway and Steamship what should 
1e to par 
veing the exclusive t 
drastic that no Co 
lly so, that even 
iT 


JL ail 


ago, Mr. Chairman, I 
n to have examined by 

n and to have a report mad 
n coal-carrying roads in West 


known a railros fd : ; 
known a railroad | yania Railroad Company. I was abs 


in 


t T 
, . i . 
owned their | few days ago when a resolution similar, 
I have never | House, except that the resolution whi 


in those roads | require this information from the Presi 
latter of vested | and I would not have introduced 
portant to the pro- | information from him or have 
of the private cor-| ] been present. The resolution 
mselve rected e Interstate C 
blic and | President. tf was followed a 
e a com-| report from the Committee on Interstate 
markets with, | Merce giving this very information. The 
or section; | was given by~Commissioner Clements in his 
the Senate committee during the hearings Iast fall, 
gentlemen should have read it. I shall, with the ; 
of the committee, append that statement to my re 
shall not read it now, but shall describe to some exter 
I shall not read, Mr. Chairman, | contains. That report shows that the Pennsylvania | 
only want to read enough of i Company and the New York Central Railroad Com] 
individual initiative—was destroyed | control and do control the competing coal-carrying 
the Government undertook to regu- | West Virginia, to wit, the Baltimore and Ohio, the C! 
So far is that true that while the | and Ohio, and the Norfolk and Western. West Vi: 
ling was dated after the first act for | cupies, with reference to the coal trade, a peculiar 
as a matter of fact agreements had | The coal of West Virginia might be called the comp 
‘fore; and it was the making of these | of the United States. West Virginia mines perhaps 0! 
struction of individual initiative by | as much of soft coal as Pennsylvania and sends per! 
as the assertion through such agree- | much soft coal out of its borders as Pennsylvania se! 
ple themselyes that something else | hers. That is due to the fact that Pennsylvania has 
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-jes to consume her own coal and West Virginia has very | care of. The public are interested more in the f 
of them. The purpose of the Pennsylvania Railroad in | railroads than that of anv other busines 
ng control of these roads was to limit the shipments, and | section of country like mine. getting sery as su 


control has limited the shipments made from West Vir- | ties generally do, by ie railroad. here nf 
t rest of the country. West Virginia coal goes to | the country determi: e 1 
England and the West. That which goes to New England | roads in my State can not be | 
er into competition with the coal hauled by the Read- | western plains, across t 














il e@ ¢ Int! | Ss f 
nd the Lehigh Valley and Pennsylvania railroads, and that | natural lines marked out by the strear u s 
h goes West must pass by the tipple of the Hocking Valley | railroad company is in ; nne Lopols d nec 
( ny, in the district of the distinguished gentleman from | so in West Virginia to a large extent. The bu ness. 1 
( {Mr. GROSVENOR], or it must pass the coal mines of the | the country aleng the line is dependent ab ely ) the 
| ; coal fields. So I say it is the competing and regulating | service rendered by that company. Suppose, for instance. that 
f this country. It was for the purpose of preventing what | on such a railroad some great 1 should t ' 


deemed to be so rapid a development of these coal fields | rupt and stop, nobody would be harmed except the owner d 
p { it would demoralize the coal trade of the country that | creditors and those in the immediate 1 Onl 
Pennsylvania Railroad secured the control of the compet- | railroad should not be prosperous and it should go into } 

al roads of West Virginia. As the report of the Inter- | ruptcy and cease to be operated, everybody | , 


Commerce Commission will show, this was done by a | would suffer irreparable damage. Even if it uld 
of “community of interest.” The Pennsylvania Rail- ; sufficient prosperity. to get new equipment, | l new 
Company and affiliated lines proceeded to get control of a j| double track, give better stations, and better sidetrack fac 
ent amount of the stock of the Chesapeake and Ohio, the | and better terminal facilities, all those to be ved by ld 
re and Ohio, and Norfolk and Western to give them | suffer great injury. The public is interested the 
bsolute control, but control of a majority of the stock ever | It may regulate them, and should regulate \ 
lly present at a stockholders’ meeting. regard to their prosperity as well as to the publie sery : i 
examination of this report of the Commission will show | it is in that spirit that the committee have drafted this bill and 
here are certain members of the Pennsylvania board of | proposed it to the House. 
I's who sit also on the board of directors of the Balti- I deem it unfortunate, Mr. Chairm: n, ft t the tern 
nd Ohio, the Chesapeake and Ohio, and the Norfolk and | legislation” has been applied to this legislation, for wl t 
There are also certain New York Central directors | does adequately describe one purpose of the bill, it calls u 


on those boards. For instance, take the Chesapeake | attention to that feature and thus tends to obseure the 


io Railroad. It operates in this way: There are three | objects which we hope to accomplish. There are relativel; 
nine directors of the Chesapeake and Ohio who are | Many complaints of rates because they are too } 





as “Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad men;” there are | Selves, but the complaint is usually that the roads 
f them who are known as“ Pennsylvania Railroad men,” | practices which work discriminations. They 
ree of them who are known as “ New York Central di- | quently do, accomplish this purpose by means of ré 


Now, then, these six directors of the Pennsylvania | unfair rates, even by “ rates,” so called, whicl e not intended 
he New York Central not only may, but they actually | to make money for the road by charging the rate for 1 ‘ 
more to do with fixing the rate on coal and the prac- | the freight, but to prevent any shipment freight ) 
it shall govern in the transportation of coal from West | prevent its being carried to particular 
than any shippers or traffic men who are located along For instance, if I may recur ag: to my section of the 





of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. So that the | country, because I hay I ble there 

e in rate making and the practices that govern trans when the coal roads d e fi t at 
1 in this country are not left to be determined by the | $1.55 per ton from one distr i the 

who ship and the railroad men as they come into con- | change. It is $1.55 a ton if the 3S 
th each other. Now, take the names of those who con- | loaded goes beyond 1 apes lf up to N rland 
he Chesapeake and Ohio directors: Mr. Decatur Axtell, | the purchaser or shipper of 1 ! 


es at Richmond; the Hon. CHauncrey M. Depew, who | and that vessel s ud turn L sail 1 t nd 
New York; Mr. John P. Green, who lives in Philadel Bal r ton 1 
Mr. William H. Newman, who lives in New York or | I 
vania, certainly not anywhere near the Chesapeake and | attempt to reach such a practice we ‘ 
Mr. Prevost, of New York, whose place has since been | rate; 1 
Mr. Samuel Rea, of Philadelphia; Mr. George W. | tory practice which the railroads have ce ted ; 
. of Richmond, Va., president of the Chesapeake and | take i L rat 10t | I l 
he ion. H. T. Wickham, of Richmond, general counsel | t purpose of preventing the mov t « reight 


Chesapeake and Ohio, and Mr. H. McK. Twombley, of | when made for the purpose of ] tir t 

York. Of these nine gentlemen only Mr. Stevens, Mr. | freight 

m, and Mr. Axtell make the interests of the Chesapeake Now, this | Mr. Cl s to S 
Ohio Railroad and the territory it serves their chief in- | pose in this way: In the first place, we d 





Of the others three are iterested in the Pen We undertake, ad of the ag f 


have the welfare of the 


Railroad Company an to prevent dis 
rk Central most at heart. bates and | f 
: t the rates and practices of the railroad company in | most rtant featul s | 
p re not controlled in the interest even of the stock- SAYS: 
f that road. They are not made with reference solely r 
vement of traffic, but they are not infrequently made | ferri 
e purpose of preventing the movement of traffic. Gen- | “Oy 2 bod 
ssume that we object to the discriminations practiced | also includ l ¥ 1 
d companies that are in the interest of hauling freight. | every kind used or necessary in the transportation of 
not it at all. The complaint of the friends of this meas- | BPCPS™S ae oon memes ieks eee ae mtati ae ‘ 


at 
lirected to those rates and practices which are not merely aid property i the term “ trar rtation é 


discriminatory, but which are discriminatory and unjustly so, er vehicle ail instrumer . 
purpose of preventing the movement of traffic and not | Co7™ A656, “athe te aa 
purpose of accelerating it, thereby building up the ce delive it , 
and building up the railroad corporation itself tion or : ; f 3 


r re is no general complaint throughout this country of | act to provide and 
F because they are high. Most people who live along a | therefor, and to est rough 


d are not only interested in its prosperity, but know they | @pplicable theret 
My attitude at least, if I may be personal in this matter, Now, it has been one of the I 

of one who deems a railroad company a public agency, | country when they had f ed ‘ f 
would no more destroy or hamper a railroad company | pacity of some of+ the railroad comp ¢ t 


t 


would put an obstruction in the public highway or street | carry freight, by limiting the number of « 

of my house, because both railroad and highway are! proper arrangements with connecting lil 
agencies and they ought to have my encouragement. | pose of that? That does not ]} te 
‘ause they are public agencies I want to see them taken | terest, or any interest at all, of the 1 


move as 
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be for the interest of the dominating 
is a stockholder in the railroad controlled, 
way of preventing competition, not by the rail- 


tockholders. It may 
road because it 
in the 


‘tly, but by the product to be hauled by the railroad so | 


1 to the domination of the other. 

I know railroads in this country, Mr. Chairman, which, 
y could have been compelled to get equipment, if they 
have bee ected by 
dominating railroad, would have been compelled 
ividual initiative” of shippers along their line to 
juipment necessary to render adequate service and 


prote 


* of some 


ld have be 
sumption that those 
ile to railroads is 
that so far : 

‘porati 


we want is 


are in favor of this measure 
I do not hesitate at any 


hy 
V L10 
‘ Satna l 
a mistake, 


producer. All 
should be open 


ter! 


blic highways 
to all the id reasonable 
» that the great body of the traffic of this country may 

individual itiative and the demands of commerce 
would permit, free from any improper restrictior ‘ther yol- 
unt ly imposed by ‘ailroa or impos 


T 
that these grea 
people upon equal tern 


Applause. ] 
lies that provision w 
ree Yommiccinr in 


ater Cor] 
n 15 of tl 


Comm 


ich the Inter- 

its last annual report said it 
nN} nt of all, and the one which is 
ticed by the publie in its consideration of this 


ierely because it 

resident of the 

other 

1use almost 

» studied the 

time has come y the traffic of the 
rendered reasonably free, needs 

the railroads themselves, in order to have 

] to hay i 


some 
f this House 
such 


pressure 


of greater 


1d toa 

service 

meant to 

a rate fixed 

nfiseation of 

i of that 
h expr 


le «same 


SSLOI 


1 be fairly 
re, which 


ather than 


the compulsion of law against the | 


very much more prosperous than they are now. | 


I am concerned, I am as friendly to | 
ms as I am to the large producer or small | 


em by | 


| there was anything of that kind in the bill. 


that we are actuated by a desire to protect the rights of 
people; and answering specifically, if I may, the question o; 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Srantey], I think the effe 
the words “ fairly remunerative” is just this, that if the « 
mission should at any time, upon complaint, fix a rate 
that it is not fairly remunerative to the railroads, then 
courts of the country would have the right to set aside that 
but if, on the other hand, the Commission upon a case 
should fix a rate at what is fairly remunerative, the ; 


| would have no right to interfere with it. 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 
man yield? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman tell ; 
difference between “a reasonable and just rate” and “a 
remunerative rate?” The three words are practically 
bined in this bill. 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. 
is no difference between “ 
remunerative” rate. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. By using the words “ fai) 
munerative” are we not putting in the bill an expressio: 
no court has ever construed, and putting in what is now 
will be a mere “ joker,” which will clog the law in its pr: 
workings and make lawsuits and ill feeling? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, an 
one part of the inquiry of the distinguished gentleman 
Tennessee, I will say most emphatically that I do not 
there is any “ joker” in this bill. I hope it goes without s 
that I would not be an advocate of such a thing if I t! 
Neither do I | 
any other Member of this House would, and I do not 
the language the gentleman objects to constitutes any sor 
It is a difficult problem that we are putting up 
I admit that. This language will need to be con 
Why, Mr. Chairman, the greatest argument, as I said a n 
ago—to my mind the most important argument—used 
this bill and any legislation of this sort is the difficult; 
It is no part of my theory that rate making, or making 
relative to rate making, is an easy proposition; but my a 
to that is that difficult as it is to learn, we still must k 
because the rights of the public and the rights of the 
rporations themselves can only be protected 
justly regulated by learning the problem. I read at the 
of my speech the language of the Supreme Court wh 
court uses at one time the word “ confiscatory ” and y 
uses at another time the words “ justly compensatory,’ 
have referred twice, I think, to the confusion that exi 
that subject, some people claiming that the railroad was « 
to just compensation, and that that meant fair remur 
for its services, and others claiming that the only prot 
railroad could get from the judgment of the Commission 
such a law as this would be to enjoin the judgment of t! 
m as being “confiscatory;” and we were unw 
admit, or I was unwilling for myself, let me say, t 
a rule which would be so unfair as to give the railr 
than what was a fairly remunerative rate. I do not r 
as a joker in the bill, but I will tell you how I do rega. 
regard it as one of the things that will enable the great 
the people of this country to see that this bill was fra: 
passed in the interest of justice to the shippers and « 
of the country, and that there was no element of deter 
to be unjust to the great railroad corporations at tl 
time. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from West \ 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Certainly, Mr. Cha 
yield with pleasure to the distinguished gentleman fro! 
nessee. I congratulate the country that it can hear us 
the [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Well, Mr. Chairman, inas 
the gentleman is making such a good speech I would like 
my name go along with his. [Laughter.] If “ reason: 
mean the same thing as “ fairly remunerative,” 
former words have been defined time and time again 
term “fairly remunerative” has never been defined jud 
why does the committee use the term “ fairly remune! 
Why should we not strip the statute of any such undefi! 
one might say almost undefinable, term as that? I do! 
to take the railroad’s property, but I think that “ reas 
just ” is all that they are entitled to have. 

Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. I am 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


I will say that I think 
a reasonable and just” and “a | 


joker 


courts. 


railroad ¢ 


missic 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


same speech. 


° ”? 
just 


sure the ge! 
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= | 
d not want to take the property of the railroads, and we fix | will apply to this line of inquiry the language of the Su 
that he can not. A court can protect them. Court: F 
GAINES of Tennessee. Have they not been protected gut it is equally true that the corporation perfor 
1 r the term “ reasonable and just?” services and the people financially int ted ir é nd : 
‘AINES of West Virginia. Oh, ink > woul , | have rights that may not be invaded legisla tmeé in 3 
GAIN] os hat t - Virg v I think they wouid be regard of the fundamental guaranties for the prot 1 of pr : 
ted under that term. The corporation may not be required to use its pr ty for the t 
GAINES of Tennessee. Of course they would. of the public without receiving just comps t f V 
r. GAINES of West Virginia. But I might put another | dered by it. 
( n which would be just as hard to answer. Why substi- Now, says the Supreme Court, and I e1 y it nguage to 
t reasonable and just” for “fairly remunerative?” It is | answer all these inquiries directed to tlh: struc 1 of 
‘ easy thing for gentlemen to say that “reasonable and | the language of this bill, or to any other | t Ll 
+ are easy terms to define and “ fairly remunerative” is a | employed: 
{ that has not been defined and that is impossible of defi- Klow such compensation may be ascert t 
ow suc! mpensation ma De ASCE s 
I | sary elements of such an inquiry 
e fact is that all three words are easy of definition, but that | tion. 
; it comes to the application, there is where you have the | As was said in the case last cited. each e must depend 
( lty. Now, let us see what the Supreme Court said in this | its own special features, and the diffi y tl 
( of Smith v. Ames in undertaking to apply the law: have, the difficulty that the Commi Lv 
ld, however, that the basis of all calculations as to the reason- | culty the lawyers will have wl indert ; , 
of rates - be charged by a —— maintaining a high- clients under this law will not be to define t u 
ler legislative sanction must be a fair value of the property | pagcon; >” ac need in the statnte. or to d ‘ ‘ “sf 
d by it for the convenience of the public— reasonable — oe 1 in — ay rd weg Se Be ‘je 
. 7 2 » remunerative ” as used in the statute, but t | i 
, that is pretty hard to determine, but wait until the ex-| mr BENNET of New York. Will the e a 
I n comes— question? 
order to ascertain that value the original cost of construc: | The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
t amount expenses in permanent improvements, the amount | yield to the gentleman from New York? 
{ ket value of its bonds and stock, the present as compared with : ‘ATINES We Sportnis ‘or i] 
inal cost of construction, the probable earning capacity of the Mr. GAINES of = Virginia. pondered Oe ee 
| under particular rates prescribed by statute, and the sum | Mr. BENNET of New York. The gentler ie 1 a moment 
1 to meet operating expenses are all matters for consideration, | ago it was the desire of the committee to 1 ce a bill 
and to be given such weight as may be just and right in each case. would be fair not only to shippers, but to carriers? 
Now, there is a problem. But the court goes on to say: Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. That certainly was t ce 
| sire he nittee and of myself as a member of it. 
io not say there may not be other matters to be regarded in | ®'F* of the committee and Of mn} 
f g the value of the property. } Mr. BENNET of New York. And I underst i the gen 
ss 7 . ‘ ; Si ow thi here wil » more or less difficulty on tl 
CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. = pe Sonal e hr th oly: sk ae a 
[4 aT ww : ’ : _ 1 a VS é sing elr cilientS as to some ne pr 
STANLEY. I ask that the gentieman’s time be extended | ay. _< ‘ ; 
{ tes. | of the bill? 
7 TA > om : | Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. I l not that 1 
CHAIRMAN. The committee has no control over the| _ ! - ea cee” ener es — 
t berm be any particular difficulty as to the ons of tl 
ata <URT . ‘ ill. Wha said was that the difficulty was inherent i l 
. ADAMSON. Do you desire further time? noe : “ . caer aeadinpeciali Vie Mies alitenatianel } 
‘AINE Pan Paul af su -matter, and that could not be minated, | 
GAINES of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I thank the | , J “= oe eich <d ‘ a ee 
| would still remain there. Chat the law itself, or the | 


( an from Georgia very *h, and unde ircumstances ad : , : 
g n from Georgia very much, and under the circum ces | posed, was particularly hard to understand I did not sa3 


W y use an amount of time necessary to complete my Mr. BENNET of New York. That answers the same pu! 
al r to the gentleman’s question; probably five minutes. | Now, I want to ask him, in view of that state of mind a1 
Mr een 1 can probably give you more than that if view of that fact which the gentleman aspome . wh it ; he 
y ae SS argument i avor of penalizing an appealing corporation in a 
Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. I thank the gentleman very | contin aaa ce a the anand of $5, OO a day when ther 
D ie > t 1rtaintyw ? 
ir. GAINES of Tennessee. Will you cite any case—English | - oe ee Virginia. The corporation is not to bh 
or American—— ; penalized unless it is violating a continuing order. The trouble 
Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. I was answering one ques- | is. Mr. Chairman, that some gentlemen take yne-sided view 
tion of the gentleman from Tennessee, and perhaps both will of the question—look at it either entirely from the side of th 
be early correlated that I will be able to answer them at the | shippers or entirely from the side of the probable hardships to 
F ae a railroad company. ‘These orders that the Commission is to 
Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I am very anxious to find any| make, and which must be obeyed after they h been , 
ition, English or American, defining the words “fairly | thirty days, unless they be suspended, s de, or modified 
a erative. | by the Commission, or set aside or suspe! 1 by a court, are 
Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Why, Mr. Chairman, I might} not to be made by the Commission except . full he y 
cl nge the gentleman to define “reasonable.” There is a with notice to all the parties. They are not ex parte rulings 
q n of the difficulty of definition, but the difficulty is in the} qpey are the decisions of a public body w! 1embers, al 
ion of the rule under any language, and I have just| though they may understand that their business is to correct 
re e language of the Supreme Court. You take the one| yjolations of a particular law, ure yet nevertheless to be pre 
question that they suggest as a matter of difficulty, in order to| symed generally to do their duty, and do it f 
at ne what is a reasonable return to a railroad, a compari- | as ayy other public officers. : 
§ f the cost of construction with what it would cost to re- Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Wil! leag 
railroad. Now, who is there who can handle that] me for a question? 
| tion very easily? It is full of difficulties in its applica- The CHAIRMAN. Does the Gentleman from West Virginia 
t And when it comes to the language used, “fairly remu- {Mr. Garnes] yield to the gentleman from Al [Mr. RicH- 
” it is as easily defined as the word “ reasonable.” | ARDSON]? 
ANLEY. Is it not true, and I know the gentleman is | Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Certainly 
lent lawyer, that the term “just and reasonable,” as | Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Now, on the question of 
the context of this bill, has been interpreted by the confiseation., that I have listened to with so much ple I 
( and is it not also true where you use a term that is not] whole bill is based upon the theory that the Com: 
ed by the court that the people, in a way, must guess | only investigate a challenged rate. Is not that true? 
! court will interpret this language? Is it not true that Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Only the rates that 
utes that are new are, to a degree, not interpreted until | lenged. 
t re, in a way, interpreted in the legal phraseology used in Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Or comp): 1 
1 urts, and if that be true does not the gentleman from Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. Or com i of 
Virginia think it is better to use the two words which he Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Now, there are th 
are practically synonymous, instead of one which must] or rates, and the gentleman admits that th: yurt has t 
I ect to judicial interpretation? stitutional right whe rate confiscat t 70 «dex 
I do not mean to intimate, of course—— That means that the rate is so low that 
GAINES of West Virginia. I think, Mr. Chairman, if | common carrier can not possibly realize just and remuneratiy 


leman will pardon me, I understand his question. I] profits? 
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ee 
.. GAINES of West Virginia. That is what I think. | Names of the directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Pen 
PIC -DSON of abam: cifpapt : ee vania Company, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, Ch 
vl HARI N f A = How — the question of and Ohio Railway Company, and Norfolk and Western Railicay 
ion ever be brought before a court when but one rate pany, as given in their annual reports for the year ending June 30. 
n challenged amidst thousands of other rates that have | — ie ri ; =) aoe . 
1 touched? Can the question of confiscation reach them | Pennsylvania | Pennsylvania|Baltimore and), Chesapeake | Norfol 
a ain ta aman S aniien Stee Aaa Sco R. B. Co Co | Ohio R. R. Co, #24 Ohio Rwy.) Western 
1 but one rate is challenged, one rate has been investigated, — ; ted ie Co. Co 
rate has been lowered, and thousands of rates of other ees 
ads have not been touched at all? I agree with the gen- Axtell, Deca- 
that the court has got the right to pass upon the ques- — 
of confiscation, but does he think it practicable that the A 
estion of confiscation will arise before a court as long as we | Barnes, Wm.H | es 
restricted the Commission to a challenge of an individual | - 





Baughman, 
ale. L. Victor. 
Mr. GAINES of West Virginia. I see the force of the dis- | Cassatt, Alexan-| Cassatt, A. J- 
tinction so ably and clearly drawn by my distinguished col- | —- 
league on the committee. But my own opinion {Is that confiseca- 
tion of the entire property of a railroad company, or of all its | wen, John | 
revenues, would perhaps be made up of individual confiscatory | cuyter. K. 

isions which are confiscatory with reference to particular | Witt. 

I understand what he refers to, however, and that is an | 
additional reason for using the term “ fairly remun * th 
this bill; and I am glad that he called my attention to it, for 
it enables the committee to understand that the Interstate and | Fox, Alexander 
Foreign Commerce Committee which proposes to you this bill, M. 
while it is attempting to regulate the abuses which have grown 
up in the matter of transportation in this country, has not at | Godfrey, Lincoln!_-.._.. 
any time intended to be unfair to any interest. Green, John P - 
hank the gentleman very much for the extension of time. | Griscom, Clem- 

ent A | 


Ellis, Rudolph - 


x a 
| | 
Harriman, | 
IMENT OF COMMISSIONER JUDSON C. CLEMENTS. Edward H. | 
Revort for the year ending June 380, 1904. 
itstanding : RAttio, Ama The on ccc woncwncen 
ania Railroad Company. ______ $296, 504, 550 | McCrea, James .| McCrea, Jas 
ania Company , Sadat sees 10, 000, 000 | Morris, Effing- | Morris, E. B 
» and Ohio Railroad Company_______- 184, 244,812 | ham B. 
and Ohio Railway Company- sees 62, T99, 400 
Western Railway ympany_-_ , 000, 000 
Baltimore and ashingtor i+ 
, x ae a a ~ ; : 23, 494, 575 | | Wm.H. 
ral Railway Company____..__. ; , 462, 300 Patterson, C. | Patterson, C. | 
ennsylva Company_____ 10, , 000 Stuart. } 
Ft meee api aa Semel 4g 40, 000, 00) | Prevost, 5u - Prevost,Suth-| Prevost, S.M-_| Prev 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroa ‘om land M. erland M. | 
812 | Pugh, CharlesE.| Pugh,Chas.E 


nnsylvania Railroad Company owned____ 51. 773. 300 | Rea, Samuel ....| Rea, Samuel 
nsylva Company owned - oi eee G 600 
I saltimore and Washington Railroac 
ou y 1ed . ete a a 2 , bOO 
‘thern Central Railway Company owned Ss 


500 . 
ock of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Com- Shortridge, N. 
-—— 2 einietdaete: 2, 100 Parker. 
ylvania Railroad Company owned , 130, 000 } Speyer, Jas Static sabe cameos .| 
vania Co hy owned ; 4, 000, 000 | Steele, Chas 
Central I way Company owned__ = 500, OVO | Stevens, Geo. 
Norfolk and Western Railway Com- es W. 
Sa RR SPE ee a te 89, 000, 000 | ) BRR, FOB). non ccc cotcss 
nia Railroad Company owned-_--- ss 25, $30, 000 é | 
ania Company owned = a 3, DOO, OOO 
Central Railway Company owned , D00, 000 
of the Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
m Railroad Company-- % a 
insylvania Railroad Company owned 5 3, 1: Twombly, 
rrthern Central Railway Company owned zs , 20 McK. 
ern Central Railway Company— 3 | Wickham, H. 
9 3 J pan} , 
Railroad mmpany owned..___-.____ 9, 401, 950 s S 2 
a : ; Wocd, George -.| Wood, George 
the board of directors of more than fi railway Wood, Joseph 
mpanies. ’ 
é 
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dh ak fe fh fh eh fed fa 
DoCS ee OS. 


Pennsylyani: 
ear ending June 30, 1904, aggreg: The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on 
er shows tha o¢ directorships of the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 
ird only; 63 directorships were held by | amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” appr 
five boards ; . rectorships were heid by | ruary 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and to en 
» boards, VS: powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission— 
Mr. SHACKLEFORD said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The regulation of railroads is one ol 
most important problems that ever came before Congr 
\ solution. In the performance of this delicate and 4 
| task we shall have to exercise our clearest judgment, ! 
erned by the strictest fairness, and prompted by th 
| patriotic motives, or we shall do that for which gene! 
will suffer. Managers of railroads have in so many 1! 
violated the principles of fair dealing and outraged every 
of justice that the indignation of the people has been 
175 | Yet we must still be controlled by a spirit of conser 
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| 
ust realize that, in fact, the railroads belong to the public, | Any trust or unlawful combination enga; 
t any injury done to them would be injury inflicted | Which is monopolizing any branch of es L 
he people. No other instrumentality has contributed so ie ne ae cute y . 
to our commercial greatness and superior civilization as | that such monopolization exists such prohibition s i be enforced 
( lroads. Wherever they have extended into prairie wastes | through comprehensive laws to be enacted ox 
, ded wilderness, gardens and fields have bloomed and Still a third time the Republican platform was as silent as 
‘ schoolhouses and churches have dotted the valleys | the grave on the subject. Again the Republica the il- 
: rned the hills, and the highest civilization has possessed | roads, the trusts, the tariff barons, the MeCalls, the McCurdys, 
|. We should not forget the obligation we owe to the | with the indispensable campaign contributior under the lead 
rited capitalists who built our railroads and thus added | ership of Mr. Roosevelt, rode us down, and it se 1 
1 to the development of the country. Then, too, we was lost forever; but Mr. Roosevel Iways with 
to the people to refrain from the enactment of repres- to the ground—found that the Democr te ’ f t 
slation tending to check the building of additional rail- | three campaigns had taken such : d on the l 
here are yet thousands of miles of railroads needed | science of the people that they could not longer W 
country. | He determined to change front and do what | t i 
airman, we should also remember the thousands who | done before him, pay to virtue the debt he owed to 1 
the railroads. They are among the most intelligent, | He sent in his message favoring rate regulation. If he 1 
and the bravest of our people. We grow wild with | favored such legislation—if the Republican party really f i 
sm when we contemplate the achievement of Dewey | it-—-why was it not enacted ten y« ag The Re 
or of Schley at Santiago. It is proper that we | had the necessary majority Wh triumph for Dem 
Lut, sir, more gallant still are the brakemen, the fire- | now to behold a Repub! 1 Congress at 1 ite day h i 
conductors, the engineers, who, in daylight and in dark- | into passing a measure demanded | 1 Bry 
‘avely drive their trains across the continent, carrying | 1896. 
commerce of this great people. Weshould be recreant to The bill now under consideration was pre “ed I 
, t if we should do anything here to inflict the slightest | by one of the greatest co es of this Hou It he 
n this most worthy and deserving class. name of as able, honest. a | ‘io a man on tl 
above all, we must be true to the great body of the | the Hepburn bill. gentler um Low sa Rept 
We must enact laws which will guarantee to them | the strictest sect, with w I radically 
of opportunity and immunity from extortion. ical and econ eal qu ns « e hou I 
y longer questions the power of Congress to regulate in- | self injustice if I did not i 1is presence d 
commerce. Necessarily incidental to this power is that | opinion that in industry, training, ability, and 
iting, regulating, and controlling the means and facili- | country he is the peer of any man he This ! t 
i in the transportation of such commerce. of his best efforts and best judgment. It 
iteresting to consider the growth of sentiment in fayor | merit that I shall give it my support. 
d regulation which has taken place in the last ten or But, Mr. Chairman, while this | is a leng, d t in 
ars. I wish it were possible to pursue this subject | the right direction, it stops far f 
entering into a discussion of party politics; but it is From the beginning of the agitation 
ard the Speaker say on one occasion that ours is a | been my opinion that Congress should ¢ 
nt by party. That is measurably true. The parties | law giving to the country complete relief from the trans} 
» the people on issues and whichever wins is, in a sense, | abuses which have burdened the people and built up the 
with the conduct of the Government. Sir, I belong to | With that object in view I joined Mr. Lamag at the las 
as old as the Union, whose boast is that it contends | in the report of the Hearst-Shackleford-Lamar | t was far 
sures—not men. [Applause on the Democratic side.] | more remedial and thorough than this, as I shall press tw. 
cate those measures which we believe would be best | For reporting that bill both Mr. Lamar ar I l 
ple; and we feel that we have won when the prin- | Some displeasure and suffered some inconve! 
espouse become the, law of the land. We may in- It has been said that in reporting the Hearst-Shack . 
regret that we can not also get the offices, but our | mar bill we violated a resolution of a Democra is. It 
mt in that behalf is reduced to the minimum when | is not true. The resolution of tl IS W 
the spectacle presented in this House to-day of the Res¢ dg, That it is the sense of t s t \ 
iblican party and the solid Democratic party stand- | Provisions ef the Davey bill 
e man upon a plank of the Bryan platform. The It was not the Davey bill, but the “ provis Y Ont Dav 
platform adopted at Chicago in 1896 contained the | bill that were approved. Standing alone, the littl hor i 
Davey bill was too rich in poverty and pau 
ion of wealth by the few, the consolidation of our lead- | Yemocratic caucus or a Democratic Cong 
vstems, and Be formati. n . and — require 2 total of what we should enact. As far as 
( J e Federa rovernmen hose arteries « ‘om- eae ‘ , +) hea 4 
cana the celacaunenh. of the ‘powers of the. interstate somewhat inaptly ae % tae . ree Fy D 
Commission and such restriction and guaranties In the con- | Were Sound, and all of them in better ™m 
rds as will protect the people from robbery and oppression. | the Hearst-Shackleford-Lamar bill. IL shall insert 
iblican platform of that year did not contain a single | dix to these remarks both bills. 
the subject. Where was Mr. Roosevelt then? In It is not true, then, that Mr. LAMAR I : 
nt of the Republican ranks denouncing our platform | He who says that we did be a 
y. With the aid of the railroads, the trusts, and con- | willfull, deliberate, premeditated 1 ! 
capital the Democrats were beaten. shall stand as my chara 
) the Democratic platform declared: ter make or renew that accusation st 1 
uch an enlargement of the scope of the interstate-com In reporting our bill at last CN 
s will enable the Commission to protect individuals and submit to the consideration { the house t 
from discriminations and the public from unjust and un-) visions which the people of } ri ] ! i 
ition rates. eae 1 . eae Mais il the regu : 
Republican platform was silent on the subject. | y hile 1 ee ik Siete Sie eat Renmhenael coe 
Republican party, with the aid of the railroads, the | 9) jact sescion—the House leaders not aa stat sta 
| special interests, triumphed. Catal tnt Gr how cocréssculinely lit ; 
the Democratic party met in national convention and | o¢ i¢5 provisions rewritten or recast in ite ain 
; platform the following plank : ; But. Mr. Chairme . mane ; 
eq ty of opportunity and free competition are essential mitted from this bil! ; 
j id permanent commercial prosperity, and any trust, ee = on 
‘ mopoly tending to destroy these by controlling pro Our bill of last s m cont 
tricting competition, or fixing prices should be prohibited TI 
i by law. We especially denounce rebates and discrimina } February 4. 188 
nsportation companies as the most potent agency in pro- al there a ‘ 
‘thening these unlewful conspiracies against trade. over a lit ¢ 1 and 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE. part w nd | r 
1 an enlargement of the powers of the Interstate Com i! th carr 
ission, to the end that the traveling public and shippers of Chis would have placed express } 
y may have prompt and adeguate relief for the abuses to, ; e 4} . 
are subjected in the matter of transportation. We demand | intending control of t UA 
forcement of existing civil and criminal statutes against all | merce of the people is « l ‘ 
combinations, and monopolies, and we demand the enact of ti 9 


ich further legislation as may be necessary to effectually sup 
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Last year they carried 100,000,000 packages of freight, 20,000,000 
money packages, and 7,000,000 money orders. If their business 
were done at reasonable rates it would increase tenfold. The 
railroads ought to furnish this service themselves; but if they 
will not, then the express companies, to whom it is farmed out, 
should be required to do it at reasonable rates. Express com- 
panies are common carriers, and no good reason can be as- 
signed why they should not be regulated to the same extent as 
railroads. Their rates now are very excessive and oppressive. 
The bill under consideration does not seek to regulate them, 
and if nobody else does it I shall, at the proper time, offer an 
amendment to cover that omission. 

Another serious omission of this bill is a provision empow- 
ering the Commission to inquire into the reasonableness of any 
proposed advance in rates by a railroad. When a railroad 
gives notice of an intention to advance any rate, the Commis- 
sion should have power to investigate the reasonableness of 


such proposed advance and make a proper order in relation | 
A rail- | 


thereto. Under this bill no such power would exist. 
road could freely raise any rate, and its reasonableness could 
not 

gone into effect and been complained against. 
October 1 the railroads should give notice that on November 1 
they would raise rates on coal. No complaint could be made 
against this rate under this bill until it had gone into effect— 
November 1. Then it would require thirty days for the Com- 
mission to give proper notice to the roads, hear the complaint, 
and make its finding. This would occupy until December 1. 
Then the order would not go into effect for thirty days, which 
would carry it to January 1. The excessive rate would have 
been in effect from November 1 to January 1, and during that 
sixty days the coal trust would have had a monopoly in the 
sale of coal in the middle of winter when the demand was 
The Hearst-Shackleford-Lamar bill contained the fol- 


greatest. 


lowing: 

That when notice of advance in rates, fares, or charges 
ed with the Commission the said Commission shall have authority to 
| into the lawfulness of such advance and make orders in re- 
thereof to the same effect as if such advanced rate, fare, or 
actually in force. 


} 


i 

il 
spect 
c 


harge were 


I shall offer to add this by way of amendment to the present | 


bill. 
Another 
the ¢ 


A ll . 
All re 


yrave omission from this bill is want of power of 

‘ommission to make or control classifications of freight. 

gulation must fail without this power. If railroads are 

to keep unregulated control over freight classifications, then 

they can at any time raise a rate by simply shifting the classi- 

fication 

j 

rainst others. The Commission should have full power 

classification and should adopt and enforce a uniform classifi- 

cation throughout the country. 
bill of last session provides: 

The said Con 

vt all schedules of rates, fares, and ch: and 

said Commission to make orders from time to 

icable, with : securing uniformity 

the use of rate edules, containing concise 


»visions and regulations. 


ill offer a 


it shall be the 
time, aS may 
in freight classifica- 
and easily under- 


ges, 
view ol 


provision as an 


Sant he 
Slmuar 


ither 
Lilt’ lL 


provision of the MHearst-Shackleford-Lamar bill 
ted from this is: 


ommon carrier subject to the provisions of this act 


er reasonable notice, to furnish cars to shippers | 
' freight as interstate commerce, or to forward | 
such | 


at destination within reasonable time, 
be deemed to constitute unjust discrimination 
prejudice and disadvantage, and in any 
x pending before Commission or any circuit or 
the United States based upon such failure or refusal 
ny such common carrier, proof that in the furnishing of 
r or delivery of its traffic other shippers have been 
, 


i111 not be re 


snai 
reasonable 


the 


3 
anirec 
juireda. 


should be added to the present bill by way of amendment. 
Without some such measure the people will be at the mercy of 
the trusts. Sir 
1 Oil trust, owe their very existence to the transportation pref- 
erences which they have received. 
the private fortunes invested in coal mines which 
could not be operated successfully only because the railroads dis- 
riminated against them in furnishing cars and facilities. 
aw must provide reinedy for this great evil or the trusts 
ll keep their hands clutched on the throats of the people. 
Any measure for the 
ere that bolish 
mal failure. Everybody 


wrecks of 


some 


does not a 


agrees that the worst evil in our 


be inquired into by the Commission until such rate had | 
Suppose the coal | 
trust should stock itself up with coal at Kansas City, and on | 
| sation for the service. 





shall be | 


With full power over classification the most outra- | 
geous discrimination can be made in favor of some communities | 


over’! They not only do not have to meet water competition, bu 


Tha ~aret-Shackleford-T;: ‘ | 
The Hearst-Shackleford-Lamar | joss than a reasonably compensatory rate. 


1mission may prescribe the form, contents, and arrange- | competition if to do so would require freight to be carri: 


amendment to this | 
| secure the business. 
| private property, nor is a ship. 


The country is strewn with | 
The | 


regulation of railroads that shall pass | 
differentials will prove to be a most | 
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transportation is discrimination—giving to one shipper or { 
community preferential rates not given to others. The fa 
shipper or favored locality enjoying the preferential rat 
tens upon the special privilege, while other shippers and 
communities against whom the discrimination is made 

loss. What is a differential? 
a shipper or community ; it is a discrimination against ever, 
except the lucky person or community to whom the prefer 

given. Differentials can not be eradicated except by the 

ment of an unconditional long and short haul clause, and 

vision expressly denying the Commission the power to « 
a railroad in any case to raise a rate which it has duly 
and. published. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Suppose there is a rate fro) 
Louis through Dallas to Galveston where there is wat 
petition and a rate over the same line from St. Louis to | 
where there is no water competition. The railroad would 
to meet the water competition at Galveston. Does the 
man contend that the Dallas rate, being reasonable, ough 
reduced to the Galveston rate? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Ido. In the first place it is not 
that the Galveston rate is less than reasonable. It is pr 
that the railroad has put it high enough to afford fair c 


a higher rate for a shorter distance over the same r 
Dallas would be unreasonable and excessive. 3ut even 


Galveston rate were less than a reasonable compensation f 


the service I should still say the Dallas rate ought to 
higher. While it is true that a railroad is entitled, as a1 


of right, to receive reasonable compensation for the service 
performs, it is also true that being a public service it must | 


performed without preference or discrimination.- To ch: 
higher rate from St. Louis to Dallas than is charged over 


same line through Dallas to Galveston would be a most wanton 


discrimination against the people of Dallas. No Dallas 


| could afford under such conditions to engage extensively in } 


ness or manufacture, because he could be undersold an 
stroyed by his Galveston competitor who had a prefe 

freight rate. The natural advantages of Dallas would be | 
fied, her business taken away from her and given to Gal 
by railway preference and discrimination. 


veston. How? 
of the railroads, which are public property, built for the uw 
and reasonable use of all of the people on terms of 
equality. 
into Galveston have got to meet water competition.” | 
lenge the accuracy of that statement. That is an err 
which many Members of this House and the Commission 
fallen. The railroads do not have to meet water compet 


have no right to meet it when to do so requires them to | 
Will some 
man state a valid reason why a railroad should mee 


loss? 

If railroads and ships were mere private property, 
here seem to think, then the railroads might justify ther 
for competing with water transportation at losing rates 
ground that it was done to drive out water competit 
But the railroads are not in an 
Both belong absolutely 
public. Then, sir, what shall we say of the public if 
be found operating its railroads for the purpose of de: 
its boats and ships? You ask that there shall be enact: 
a law that will permit a railroad to carry traffic to Ga 
Chicago, Buffalo, or to our river points at a rate that 


| remunerate it in dollars and cents, the only remuneration 


that it drives out water competition. To meet that I 
the law should consider the fact that the railroad has | 
given rate to such water port as conclusive evidence t! 
rate is fairly and reasonably remunerative, and it should 
permitted to charge any higher rate for any shorter d 


| over the same line. 
, the coal combination, the steel trust, the Stand- | 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. I made no such statement. 1 
wanted to hear the gentleman’s views. He has quoted 
Prouty. Judge Prouty made this statement before the 
committee : 

Now, I take it that the Congress of the United States may 
respect to interstate transportation, that in no case should 
charged for a long haul than for a short haul. It would be a y 
ish thing tosay; it would produce a very disastrous effect upon ! 
in some parts of this country; but I think Congress might sa) 
if Congress did say it, the railways would be obliged to comply 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Yes, Judge Prouty says Cong 
the power to enact the long and short haul clause witho' 





It is a preferential rate giyen 


If the Galveston rate is reasonable, then 


By such a rule 
the inland cities of Texas would be made subsidiary to G 
sy an unfair, preferential, discriminating us 


Oh, but the gentleman says: “ The railroads runn 
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ed by each carrier party thereto. 

t be lawful for any common carrier 
mpany or person acting for or in ¢ 
ivance, reduce, or cancel any indi, 

ww or hereafter in force over th 

er unless or until notice there 
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ival station, the construction and fo ication of which ‘ bh ) 
sed. ' 
ody who knows anything about the Philippine I Is | The s 
it if we are to hold them permanently we 1 1; M la t | 
ify against attack the city of Manila. The ] ss \ iin 50 1 ‘ 
la bsolutely essential to the possession and ‘ eral |] Ll m 
lippine Archipelago. I think, however, Mr. Chair: ! i the 1 
perceive in the settled purpose of ou ilitar nd nay né ¥ 
( » establish this 1 il st nat O 0, in Subig | M It s I 
’ licatic that the Ad nistrat 1 and e Repub! 2 where t is pos 
end, at some not r dist i to relinquish con | ire 1 coal y \, 
} lip] nd grant 1 j s their ler lu lt 
T } 1 1 } 7 ] t ‘ 
iW? that the ry, 3 iia i to »>VE LUC 106 A UL t 
) t ¢ al Do ror ( 1 » \ | ] t] i I 
} in opinion he 1 avait ‘ ld ve to 
ciou I to has } » hour e shall wit ‘ { f S 
1 the ] ppines, both d ir own gt ; 
n from ns ania r. BUTLER} has ld us ie p S 
l wig | Vv ¢ ad the « } that « { | ¢ 
he s no personal k ’ to the sit ) ( 
« | l th 1 | ; I ho } yy to ly 
edge consists wil ] 1 tol I é p L 
is the be it of all tl r peopl ( vs 
s subi t } ¢ a ; } ; } 
; See. Ol : a : < 
rae 1 } r Bb e 
o 1 
e point where, I | e, it proposed 1 t 
| | ex I 1 ONLY 2 e€ | es evel 20 } 
tos re the s« lid 1 level 11 Wi ito bu ve ed Wi 
station at that point—and it is the only point on unt 
( ean be buil W 1! t onlv 1 I t 1 1 l hi | 
e side of a mountain that rises abruptly out of ! = to heir 
Iso © absol itely ne : r’y oO !1 se Tt! ] l ley i , 
Vy ava ible by 1 icing ipon a | ‘ zz h iT » t I ul 
1 from the bay in order to secure a sufi t depth of | gentleman from N : 
» accommodate our ships. In ddition 1 that, M1 U N 
, ll t 
rLER of Pe vivania Mr. ¢ will ¢ = Ip 1 pres 
low me to ask him a question RIXEY nla . 
JONES of Virginia In a mo nt In addition to this Does no 
in, there is a str 1 rushing down the side of tl t P| | E ] 
nd dashing across the very spot where the naval in order to i the 
i to b located, or rather where it is pronose j to | t l 1 bas l ) { 
vefore the work of building a site for this stat irpose of ne M; 
will be necessary to divert the course of that str Mr. JONES Virginia I ‘ 
earry the water in some other direction. Mr. Chai \ a3 ‘ said 
s still another obj m to Olongapo, which I hav« I nently, M 
l alluded to. Itisa fact known of everybody who knows | to ) » na < 
rut conditio inds that the fall of Iso 1 that - 


in those isl: 
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SE 


of the opinion that its use is injurious to the | the coal lands on the island; but, as I have endeavored to ; 
ships; but in the event of war it would be our | plain, the claims covered by this option lie contiguous to 
supply outside of the United States, and then | water, facing a splendid harbor, and completely shuttin 
be an absolute necessity. Therefore it is that | from deep water, so that it would cost us far more to shi; 
‘ar is even now urging that this coal be se- | coal, on account of its inaccessibility to deep water, than j 
on Insular Affairs has reported this | now cost to take up this option. As a plain business propo 
is now on the Calendar. we should acquire this Spanish concession, for without 
. I will ask the gentleman if it will | valuable holdings can not be economically utilized. 
; necessary for the Government to fortify Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 
yn the east side of the island of Batan anyway in Mr. JONES of Virginia. Certainly. 
t may avail itself of this coal supply in possible Mr. FITZGERALD. This is not a purchase of land, 
mining claims, if I am not mistaken. 
That is a fact, Mr. Chairman. If Mr. JONES of Virginia. That is true. 
oal fields after we get them, of Mr. FITZGERALD. Did the gentleman’s committee « 
the approaches thereto, and the | the report of any official in which it was held that 
t that they can be easily for- | alleged mining claims were valid? 
Mr. JONES of Virginia. The Secretary of War appear 
» would have hi i fortificati fore the committee, and stated that the question of title h 
continuous pl f al in ibmitted to the best legal authorities in the Philippine |; 
War Department was absolutely satisfied t] 


y W6 
& U 
S 


Considering the statements that 
proposed by your v1 en made by the administration as to the lack of cap 
which Government reserve ther he part o . ilipinos to govern themselves, does 
» that the statement of the best legal advi 
Islands is such that it ought to satisfy any 
aims are valid? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I am of the opinion, Mr. Ch 
that the president of the supreme court of the Phili 
lands, Judge Arrelano, is the best lawyer in the Ph 
Islands. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But this matter was not si 
ihe court. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. It was not submitted to tl 
but it was submitted to the legal advisers of the gov 
in the islands, to lawyers thoroughly conversant with t 

ject and capable of advising in relation thereto. I have ; 
high opinion of many of the Filipino lawyers. 
not absolutely ntial, e Mr. CRUMPACKER. Will the gentleman allow me a 
Isiness proposition in the rid, | tion? 
contiguous to the deep water, ¢ Mr. JONES of Virginia. Certainly. 
‘pp water any other part o Mr. CRUMPACKER. The Secretary of War stated 
e 300 acres. tion that the investigation of the title of this particu 
leman believe that the Govern had occupied a year and a half perhaps, and, in addit 
to enter upon the coal business, | ablest counsel they could get there they had the service 
uld buy for $50,000, or any other | number of months of one of the ablest American mining }: 
the purpose of allowing some | one who had spent twenty years in the practice in the St 
the land on condition that the | Colorado, a man thoroughly familiar with the mining la 
t with that private corporation | this country and of Spain, and it was the unanimous jud 
oal to the Governme! f tl of these persons that the Spanish claimants had a perf 
corporation may have a profi to that land. 
takes all the risk id in Mr. FITZGERALD. Under the mining title they had 
they prevent access to the water from over their land? 
Mr. JONES of Virginia. No; but it would be very « 
lild a road over this concession to the harbor. 
But, Mr. Chairman, the point I make is this, we have 1 
nly coal in the Philippine Islands, so far as anybody 
hich would be available in the case of war with a 
country. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 


mas expired 


bi 


j 
i 


oF 


ir, FITZGERALD. I will ask the gentleman from |! 
i the gentleman from Virginia three mi! 
ll of my time. 
va. I will yield three minutes to tl! 


Virginia. Mr. Chairman, whether 
i or not, we own the isla 
as a military reservation. 
» of the very finest harbors 
rn coast of the archipelago and 
shortest and most direct 
isco. It can be as easily 


uld O| mgapo be selected as 
in this island? If Cavite is 
1, what, if any, advantage | 


ton? 
iil 


Will the gentleman allow 


Certainly. 
es the ge 
rentlemen 

nah ut i 
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whole, they are men of iperior intel- | Table exhibiting the difference between the assessed value of lots 
The organizations i they have | District of Columbia for purposes of taration, ete.—Contin 


‘s for the betterment of their condi- HALL & ELYAN’S SUBDIVISION or MERIDIAN HILL. 


ded the respect and admiration of | Total as eineutiesl - 


Area 


of the exercise of intelligent con Block ssment condemna Na 


Lot. jin square tion ni ame of owner 
n pro- | 


nee to the princip!} Pr law and feet roe 1 
, ™ . taxes ceedings. | 
to-day asking ie enactment of 


’ tri ite s m +} heir s eur y ‘ 
iby te 80 much to the Sec At ay 20 6. 708.00 $253 | $10,062.00 | James B. Nicholson. 
ir families that protection which 
NnjoV der the law 1 my ; ; 
enjoy a ’ the a It a DENISON & LEIGHTON’S SUBDIVISION OF THE ESLIN ESTA 
be derelict in its duty and dead _ peri s 
j a} i] fail » ops his ‘ “ " . 
it should fail to grant thi = 2, $96 | $2,690.65 |\Elbert Robinson and ( 
right, and reason. ; 9,590. 3 1,210 9,590.30 |f Morri 
a ; z F = : No effort was made in selecting these examples to fi 
ments, and Taxation in the District of treme cases. My object was merely to get instances 
Columbia, relative ratio of taxation to the selling price of pro] 
iaiecbemeglates each of the subdivisions involved in the Sixteenth str 
SPEECH | demnation proceedings. The damages awarded in thes 
: naps did not include damages for improvements, but solely f 


taken. 


1) VV ) 7) Tr Ip fhe situation on Capitol Hill is not so bad, but it is st 
As DW A K D D Ki \ : M U K K Ki L L, enough—very much worse than it ought to be. 
| Py I T nC C ryt 


O PENNSYLVANIA, rhere is a document published by Senator CULLOM’S con 
entitled the “ Report of proceedings in acquiring square 
a site for the Senate office building,” which throws 
deal of light on this subject. From this report I gather t 
lowing examples of the difference between the value of 
the District as assessed for taxes and the value of t 
land when condemned for public uses: 

1 A vacan it on B street NE., containing 2,278 squar 
Was asst 1 for taxes at $1.45 a square foot, and was : 

hole at $38,503. The owner asked the Government 
e jury awarded him $7,404. 
Two vacant lots at the corner of Delaware avenue 
‘tt NE. were assessed at a total value of $12,629. ‘I 
$42,042. 

3. A front and back lot on B street NE. were asse 
total valuation, exclusive of improvements, of $3,571. 
provements were assessed at $3,500, making the assessed 
of the entire property $7,071. The jury awarded $19,775 

The law requires that assessments shall be made for 

mad, the two-thirds of the valuation, and in these cases, which 
the sys- | fair examples of the whole, we find property paid for 
Government at from three to five times the rate at wl 
was listed for taxes. I am told that in the proceed 
acquiring square 690 as a site for an office building 
House of Representatives the amounts awarded as d 
were in almost every case four or five times as great as 
tions put upon the lands for taxes. And here I would 
digress a little. I am informed that when an effort was 1 
find the report and award of the jury in proceedings rel 
re 690 the task proved too much. It was not ami 
ords of the case in court roll 597, where it should hav: 
It had not been recorded either in the Interior Depar 
in the oftice of the register of deeds of the District of ¢ 
the Interior had approved it and th 
turned over to a lawyer, and, with the exception « 
there was apparently no living man in possessio1 
eal evidence necessary to verify the title of the United 
he lands included in square 690 of this city. And thi: 
ive been the case since May, 1904. Suppose all tl 
ld I mocent purchasers 1 
proper legal record of the trar 
? And what would be the 
possible to find the report and 
where it ought to be filed or r 
a petition for payment of the 
the award, the following 
absence of the jury’s « 
as forming an average case. Mallan 
0. 10, in square 690. This parcel of lar 
taxation at $6,048, and the improvements t 
il a total valuation of $13,848. T! 
awa mages $31,496.07, and the property was | 
worth that sum. All this shows, not that the Governme! 
paid too much for this land on Capitol Hill and in the 
ound the great central park which has been created 
the city limits, but that it has apparently been grossly 
valued in the assessment of taxes. (Acts 1901-2, p. 616 
In the business section of the city the discrepancies 
so great, the property there being taxed upon about bh 
real value. Stoneleigh Court, sublot 85, square 164, is : 
at $535,994, the lot being rated at $105,499 and the buiid 
$430,000. 
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for the same period, was $21,753; other expenses, $1,914; | commerce, then the | should 7 } cidere 
$23,669 CX mittee on Interstate bs 
Washington office is complicated to the extreme, and the } hand, it seems to me 1 t 
ce aecount entirely too large. Committee consider 
department of assessors cost Pittsburg, for the year end mine whether in the « ( 
: ! wary $1, 1905, $37,000, or $27,397 less than Washington. | constitutionally exercise 
assessment of the revenue for the city of St. Louis for } ject of insurance in t! 
r ending April 10, 1905, was $70,860, or but $5,963 more | provision of the Constitut 
Washington, although double in population and nearly I do not contend that all 
wealth. the subject shall nece 





system of exemptions.——The fact that the United | Interstate and Foreign C 
Ss pays one half of the expenses of the District of Colum of the President’s message 
ems to have led the local population to the idea that 


rivileges in the District should be taxed at or 
































rate paid by the people of other cities. By the act of ‘ \ 
1S78, directin Commissioners of the District to ( f thre t 
mates of the pr expenses for the ensuing t to how { we I 
ing provision is nat 1 of tl ( [ te 
xtent to which Cons shall approve of d i es I \ come to the § f that 
ppropriate the amount of 50 per « t thereof and ¢ Committee of thi eT t \ 
50 per cent shall be ley i an issessead n ti taxebi 5) hoax hefors } tog } : ‘ 
nd privileges in said District other than the property of the Pei Se 
es and of the District of Columbia that every member of every « Littee 
provision is ambiguous. It does not define taxable | formation by his commit 
. = . ‘ tantinr } 4 } ot . f 
and the Commissioners have exercised a very broad | eUtUeH to the ¢ UC Us 
n in the matter of declaring particular pieces of prop I dispute the proposition th c 
xable or exempt itters through an « e of the \ ‘ 
‘ ee , . aw mn x — a orhyt . ; 
t the total assessed value of land exempt in the Dis- | ™4@n, In my service of eight years 
Columbia was $177,306.418, and the total assessed value | Of the Committee on Interstate 1 bore 
ents exempt was $106,.600.430. making a grand total | been compelled to give some attent 
: . : me - * oo ne he hill ereatin +} or ‘ i nd , 
848, which was at that time 57 per cent of the en- | #2ce. In the bill creating the | j 
} } . ey § oe ahor Xr hie] I had the honor to renort ft . +i ; 
ssed value of property in the District stDOP, WillCit ‘ i 
ed 1 iy he Honse. there was santion creatine | 
perty exempt comprised not only property belonging | into the House, there w . = _ 
r : 1 . . > ‘ A nrance n sectic , f iat bh « ‘ tor] ; ‘ l 
United States and the District of Columbia, but also | Surance. In section 6 of that : re] : eu 
al : ees me committea ose hat 
devoted to religious, charitable, and educational uses, | OUr Committee proposed that 
] +3 : . +47 7 } here shall be t epartmé f < me ¢ nd T 
| valuation of exempted property under the last three |, 42! sl gh “B es ee ee * ee 
r79 C16 ERE Lo t caret The ru eau I All i 
12,010,050, province and duty of said Bureau, u the dire f 
ering the rapid increase of holdings by religious, char- | to exercise such control as may be ed I 
id educational institutions in the District, I heartily | ‘ COMPADys BOCcietys, OF 
“ : ‘ . a I ted State outsi of the St 
a suggestion contained in the report of the assessor | same is organized, and to fost i 
r 1902, which is: surance industries of the United gat 
r all ¢ j fi} 
from participation in the expense municipality al. ie “4 all ae ¢ 
ich d be sparingly granted st te sl d ; "' ; area 
rly ning what property is exen f m tax n, con-| ), ’ hy lay ” 
‘ to i itutions conducted wholly public 1 Cee ee co ee” 
© « et is possible with tt s of e Govern When that bill came before t I ise f 
oiding opportunities for and cl: i ot discriminat n i « slid Der iocTaATIC side ot hie Il 
t that the Members of the House will give these matters | tinguished ¢ yn tl R tH 
I have presented the consideration which they deserve. | had been excited, possibly, by ~ 
T Ss ‘ ‘ t T 
arr oak majority the s¢ creating I 
Distribution of President's Message. | Bureau of Insurance had 1 in 
IpDRHCA lished « er! yr insurance 
SPEECH ished cc insur _and 
ti i i < i ‘ 


HON. JAMES R. MANN, _ | Peon made-ana presente 


OF ILLINOIS, ! concernin surance compani = Wi . 


z 1 
Tar m * TOT - PopPpraeprnran — | property, I dd 6 y 
IN THE TLOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, pnd Bee ; ; 
j ion and it have pre sil ¢ 
Friday, December 15, 1905. subject. One of these f 








being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
ving under consideration the res tion (H. Res. 42) for , Surance on the ¢& 1 t 
tion of the President’s message I vy that I s 
MANN said: loubt both of 
AIRMAN: We have under consideration the usual reso- | as well as ot! 
the House for the distribution of the President’s mes- | const ntly the quest { \ t 
the various committees of the House, which have juris- | out the State | 
f the different subjects referred to in the message. To | position which the | 
on the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE], in | geographical 
ng of this debate, gave notice that he proposed to offer The other bill, w! L ¢ 
ment referring so much of the President’s message as | I think, to any « 
the regulation f insurance companies to the Com- | Af r the H Is l 
1 Ways and Means. The only method by which the j pai nt of ¢ I 
»on W: ys and Means could exercise jurisdic tion over | reau of insur ( there 
of insurance would be through the taxing power. | giving the Bur of ¢ 
ely, when he mat his proposition to that efi I n ning 
e questions, drawing the attention of the House | lieve, never yet e 
on rt} | uld 
three committees of this House which may elaim | tarily on its part and y 
nm of bills relating to insurance, depending upon the | to register itself in t! B ‘ 
the different bills. The Committee on Ways and |t ! t! I 
lit properly have jurisdiction of a bill which proposed | folloy g the |] s f 
the taxing power. If the theory of the bill is that | r a certifi ( sto 


hall be regulated on the ground that it 
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g¢ the insurance companies and 
Bureau si 





is admiti« 


im is to do 


ion derived by 
in nupanies yoluntarily 
h would have the st 

le of all the States might have 
the company, and I take 
States and the 


» them to duplicate 





sufficient to 





powers of 
National Goy- 


er distinguished 





the people 


necessity to 





they have 


frequently examined, and it is also a fact that thes: 
have been sometimes false or misleading, and that 
nations have been utterly insufficient to ascertain +} 

Mr. WATSON. ‘That being true, what differenc 
voluntary statements make? What difference w 
in the voluntary statements proposed by the ge 
those heretofore made? 


Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pa 





rdon me, | 





did not make myself as clear as I should. I would 

irance ¢€Ol y to make a voluntary application 
ister, and when the application is made give the € 
of Corporations the opportunity and make it his duty 
most thorough and careful examination, both as to t] 


condition of the company and as to the legality of ij 
and to publish the facts which he finds and give 
as to the condition of the company. 


Ir. WATSON. But the statement of the c 


ir. MANN. I would not require the company to s 
exam tion except on its own application ; 
ication, give to the Commissioner of Corp 


most complete examination. I see no diffi 





Ih that. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. The gentleman will pard 
idea is that, having submitted to the jurisdiction 
have no complaint to make as to the extent to whicl 

Mr. MANN. If they submit to the jurisdiction, 
register, they must submit to the examination, and 
in the conduct of their business, would force them t 
certificate that they had passed this examination a1 
tained a register would be issued. I would not put ar 
sion on them, so far as power is concerned, except 
pulsion of a want of business. 

Mr. PRINCE. Will the gentleman allow me an int 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. PRINCE. Does the gentleman have in mind 
ination somewhat similar to that which national 
now subjected to? 

Mr. MANN. Well, if I had my way I would giv 
much more complete examination than the national 
now subjected to. I think that is not as complete as 

Mr. PRINCE. I was going to suggest that there ar 
of national banks in these prosperous times in the |} 
ceivers, and yet in each case the bank examiners h 
that it was a proper place for the people to put their 
deposit, and it has turned out that it was not a pi 
for them to deposit their money. 

Mr. MANN. People will conitnue to fail, compan 
tinue to fail, corporations will continue to go out 

no matter what examinations may be provided; but 
proposition which I make, the General Governme! 
the Commissioner of Corporations, will be able to 1 

plete an examination and exercise as complete « 
any insurance company which submits itself to exa 
though the Government had full and complete aut 
the subject. 


My proposition is that any insurance company 
avail itself of the provisions of the act may make 


to be registered and may, after the proper examinat 
Bureau of Corporations, receive a certificate stating 
company is registered; that any company which is 
| Shall furnish an annual statement, under oath, s! 
condition; that the Bureau of Corporations may at 
require additional information to be furnished and 
such inquiries and such inspection and examinat 
desired; that it shall be the duty of the Commissio1 
porations to make examinations often enough to 
posted not only as to the method of doing business 
surance company, but also as to its financial condi 
only penalty which I propose for a company which 4d 
permit the Commissioner to make an examination at 
to revoke the certificate of registry. This may not 
fect method of bringing insurance companies under t!] 
of some national authority, but I think that no comp: 
be able to transact business long without having 1 
certificate of the Commissioner of Corporations. 

What the people want to know is the condition of 
ance company and whether the character of the bus 
it writes is a legitimate business or a pure gambli 
tion. It is impossible for each of the forty-five Sta 
different Territories to exercise sufficient control ov 
ous insurance companies of the land to insure saf 
respective citizens. 

I do not in this bill propose to trench upon the r 
States at all. I propose to give an additional safegu 
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1902 the Government has allowed from the general tr 
bounty of 5 cents per proof gallon to reduce the cos 
for fuel, light, and power. 

In Switzerland the sale of spirits is a Government 
the intention of the authorities being to secure a profit 
50 cents per proof gallon. 

Denatured alcohol is sold at cost, under the forms 
lutely ” and “relatively” denatured spirits, under rr 
substantially similar to those of France. 

Austria-Hungary has ordinary methylated spirit 
per cent adulterant, consisting of wood naphtha and 
bases, with special denaturants for special uses. 

In Russia the sale of spirits is a Governmen 
duty-free denatured spirits are allowed under very 
visions prescribed by the minister of finance. 

rhe general denaturant consists of 5 parts of wo 
with 1 part of pyridine bases to 100 parts of spirits. 
lighting it is 20 parts turpentine to 100 parts alcohol. 

Holland allows both ordinary and special denatu 
ordinary is with 1 part of wood to 8 parts of ethyl] 

In Belgium total or partial remission of tax is 
natured alcohol for manufacturing purposes only, but 
years—from 1896 to 1902—the quantity used incr 
126,658 gallons to 924,421 gallons. 

I have thus given the general conditions under 

incipal commercial rivals use denatured alcohol 
partly free of tax, and in some cases aided by liber 
Practically all commercial nations pursue a sin 
except the United States, which of all others is « 
the possession of the best and cheapest raw mater 
highest inventive genius to make it the greatest su 
ao we not do f 

Most persons after a careful examination of the 
spond at e that there is but one side to the qu 
absolutely no argument against it. But three exe 
action have been brought forward. Let me bri 
the 


4U 


is claimed— 


cond. It will be injurious to the temperance caus 


It 

lirst. It will cause a serious loss of revenue. 

Ss 

T It will be hurtful to the competing wood 


a pretense of any other excuse can be 
glad to hear and answer it now. 
as to the revenue. There are but two w 
n be affected: 
a substitution of tax-free for tax-paid 
industries. 


id. By a restoration of denatured spirit and 


as substitution is concerned, the mis 


and the prophecy of Commissioner Wilson 
he urged a tax of 55 cents a proof gallon on y 


i. He said then: 


turers 
its capabili of rey ‘ 
they claim that, if present 
it will have supe rseded t 
“poses where it is used exter? 
ind from present indi 
‘ir realization, a very s 
from distilled spirits by t 
ipation is already a reality, not only w 
of industries covered by this bill, but 
Iso. So that the question of re 
sion of the Secretary of the Treasu 
the wood-alcohol company, may be dis! 
deration. The highest estimate of los 
s by Mr. M. N. Kline, of the Philadel; 
he declared the outside figures to be %5 
ave heard another estimate, based upon 
ler section 61 of the Wilson law, n: 
t possible sum. In either case, it wou 
ith the advantages gained and would 


han offset by customs dues on increased im] 


lOUDS a 


rs’ supplies. 
id. So far as frauds on the revenues are col 
ry of the denatured spirits, is it not about ti 
: eople refused to acknowledge that they ca 
rery other civilized nation is now doing su 
e years of experience in England, their « 
‘that when spirit is used for general and % 
spirit | poses, such as heating and lighting, the present 
natur- | methylated spirit is perfectly satisfactory both to 
y uses, | and the public,” and even recommend that their pr 
Since ' tions should be made “less stringent and more 
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evide s s that recovery is more difi 
} +} ; ' f } { I 
exme V« I Lt ( aALliONn O iif 7 
+ . M ] 
‘ 1 ildUuuUu iAlds 1b i piat ‘ Ly 4 7 4 
“ 7} a 
alone, under existing law, 3,430,829 gallons of g1 é I « 3 NV . 
: ere withdrawn from bond, tax free, to fortify sw i ' 


- j l 
; the law has been in effect for the past fourteen y¢ : : “ar 
extent of about 26,000,000 gallons withdrawn with 


upon the revenue. The various Departments of the oe : 





The §S ] ( 
t withdrew last year, free of tax, 2,113,389 gallons ina stilled. It re ‘ 
principally for the manufacture of smokeless pow- | sale liq dea 
can be used in this way for beverages and munitions | for industrial | 
should it not be also for the arts and industries of | }y. at 


4 \ [here is no more in the one case drink } t 








objection is fl us to the tem- : s : 
» but unfortun ss of this ob- | very t, an 
1 ; ‘ i of 
niy advanced by ntaxed wood , 
} liv le 317 iy . ’ . a‘ 
i IS absolutely nuilil L Sincere and los 
tes of the tel t only in this | pur; oe J 
Europe, where with den: d si ai) 
+4 i 
; them in itively. Is 
1 by re ] 1e of the hig 
uthorities in the world, supplemented by 
iorities in this country: 
Tue ¢ ’ 
T i . 
; R té I > 1 7 7 f 
for P | r of F* 26 : I 
i f f 1 v » 4 + 
, } { i 
#y ¢ ¢ ‘ 
v 
+ 1 7 
S 2 r € a 
me, 3 . : Is W. I 
isq. 
ied . ae 
i Eli, ? A 
woclkoYT a ae 
‘ ¢ 
t . 
‘ { ‘ 
W. E. Jor 
Ti 
Li _ i 
7 i 
( = 1 ft : pa ‘ ‘ 
| ( i ve 
1 
7 1A f Sul nm of J 
‘ r Tt . T 
} . * ; j i , r ¢ Pe 
j i 
id f 
7 ; 
I i I to I 
; I I e f 
a ie 
V r 
I 3 pl { 
few r 3 
‘ f tv } I iy the «c ‘ 
> I rr As a matter fact, t 
this « ti ie at all into « ict one 
- ¢ y J ™N T. I © 
. 
I 
INAL ELE Lu Sup NTENDENT’S O : 
é Institute, Ne stl Tyne, March 1 
‘ Glad to hear f you again and ho; 
your friends that the methylated 
It is all k ’ that tl ( I 1 
with the t nce r in E I 
r } ing ? a ] f ci 
e to see ft » « t 1 s fr .¢ I ‘ 1 i 
; : 
it iS All a BY ) {f sé ‘ ‘ 
i t ‘ | t t ¥ ' 
for « ter re j ' ” ; Mi ' Vv 1 
et e reports li i s ve 





Hind regards. JI am, very truly, Guy HAYLE! mot 
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vering, the 
national Prohi 


Laurel, Md. 
JOHNSON: Yours 
d, and some ! 
ter referred to 


» view you pre 


d A. Stevens, president of the 
national executive committee ¢ 
TY! 
530 The Temple, Chi 
I have yours ; 
ha never 
idustrial purp 
e, and I can 
entirely out 
It is 
way 


proper 


rket impu 
OD dow 
‘ption 
100 000 000 


I 


pose a 

I believ 
when I say 

for tem; 


id my own opinion, that if there was no other 
the passage of this law, the information gall 


separation now of the industrial uses of spirit 


} 


vy the separ: 1f medicinal uses under 
time in our history leave thi 
it ean be handled intelligently 
pplications in the solving of our taxation 
and in that respect it is the wisest poss! 
ition which could be devised. 





LIERCE. 
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I — a _ 


rd objection is that it will be hurtful to the competing 


hol industry. What is that industry? It is the de 
listillation of wood or the making of charcoal in 
d the condensation of the smoke and vapor. ~The re 


is pyroligneous acid, 








product which, treated with lime, 
both acetate of lime and wood alcohol. The average 
a cord of wood delivered at the works is $2.50. The 
will be about 50 bushels of charcoal, at 4 ents, 
om pounds of acetate of lime, at 1.39 cents, $2.78; 10 
ef wood alcohol, at 32.3 cents, $3.23. Total, $8.61 


\iustry first appeared in the Census of 1880. Prior to 
it was charcoal making only. To-day each of the 
ipal by products exceed in value the one on which their 


m is based. The value of wood alcohol is purely a 
s one, based not upon its cost of production, but wholly 


s possible use as a substitute for 
om grain, the price of which 
iltiplied from 1,500 to 2,000 | J 
id alcohol is not taxed, and, being a 
not be used for beverage purposes. The beverage use 
1 aleohol is taxed in nearly all countries, and is by far 
est revenue producer under our internal-taxation system. 
ie from such use, there is no more justification for tax- 
than wood alcohol, and no more reason for taxing 
in there would be in taxing 
hich they are made. 
lustry is not a large one. According to Cen 
were 93 establishments producir wood alco- 
vying 1,487 persons and turning out a total valuation of 
cts of $3,833,266. According to the manufacturers’ 


a much better alcohol 
in the United States ha 
er cent by 


taxation. 


poison, can 


internal 





the 


crude 


Ss 


ere 








33,2 cen- 
1905, the production of wood alcohol, acetate of lime, 
rcoal has increased in five years to $7,469,526. There 


so nine other refining works only. The 
in the 102 establishments was $6,717,699. 
intents and purpeses the industry is controlled 
known as the Wood Products Company, of Buffalo, 
id is probably as near to what is commonly known as a 
as anything of that kind in the country.. Its president 
Pierce, of Buffalo, and its selling agent, William S. Gray, 
York City. In 1896 Mr. Pierce testified before the Ways 
ns Committee that his company—then the Manhattan 
ynpany—handled about 75 per cent of 
production of the country. This 


total capital 


ion 


year he testified as 
f Is it not true that your company absolt itely controls the 


refined wood alcohol, 
alcohol 


both as to the price to the producer of 

i and the price that it is sold at to the consumer 

bE. We refine about 75 per cent of all the wood alcobel 
United States. 

anK. You control the price absolutely? 

ge. To a large extent we do 

©. You fix the — at both ends of the line? 

Ee. We do to a large extent; but there are other large manu- 


ther point he testified as follows: 


Is there any understz nding 
among the manufacturers? 


AIRMAN, 
ion 


about the price of 


: Well, we try our best to regulate the figure. 
(AIRMAN. At 70 cents a gallon? 
‘e. Yes, sir. 
‘MAN. That is general among the manufacturers of wood 
E. Yes, sir. 
AIRMAN. That is the understanding between them? 
RCI We have meetings at different times to talk matters 
ere is considerable cutting of prices—that is, somebody will 


g a five-barrel price on a single barrel. 

r point questions were asked as to the price abroad, 
is shown that the ]} abroad delivered was 
he home market. On page 144 is the following: 
hat is the price of ref od alcohol 
I think the price of ref wood alcohol 
ts per gallon. 


MitH. Do you sell it 


rice 





less 





i. ned w 


ned 


in 
in 


Germany 
Germany is 


at that; I understand that you are selling 


in Germany? 
:cE. Over there they use denatured alcohol, and we sell our 
n crude material. We ship only crude material there and 
» it up to such a point as they wish for denaturing purposes 
ru. Ifow does the price at which you sell it in Germany for 


¢ purposes compare with the price you get for it here? 


‘CE. It averages just about the same. At the present time 
we are getting for crude wood alcohol in Germany is 37 


d here it is 40 cents 





MituH. So that, as a matter of fact, it is a fact that the German 
nt is encouraging the use of denatured alcohol in the arts 
factures, and that has not really operated to reduce the 
od alcohol there; has it? 

ERCE No, sir. 

MirH. So that it has really done your industry no harm? 


No; not in Germany. 


SMITH. You meet that situation as you find it there with a fair 
sir: Vv ! sell wood alcohol for denaturing 
the of course, here we sell it for manufacturing pur 





iould be noted that the testimony only covers the price 
XL——618 


by a 


the crude wood | 


THE CONGI 
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not or | 


the corn or the oak trees 
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in Germany at the present t e, but I 1 t best 
information that the An | S been } g 
in Kurope from 25 to 30 cent that out 
legi on has bi ht us tot ‘ a ‘ 
the better raw material at hor to > that we 
pelled, by a combi 1 and mon 
may dictate for an inferior su tute ‘ ‘ 
is selling the substitute I i at ry e 1 
tors to denature our own g alco] lipped 
of tax, to be used in manufacturing commod 
eases at least are shipped here and sold to 
prices than they would cost if made at home 
able legislation on this subic Is it not hig { 
was changed? 

The general fact is that for iny years 
refiners has taken from mo ( the } luce of 
article their entire output at prices based o 
of the refined sp Protected by the tax 
price is fixed by their own sweet w O { Mr 
of the Ashland Iron Company, cl re to | i de} 
producer, testified 

Mr. Smirny. The Pierce-Stevens ( 
tl iV I 

Mr. Sarr. Se 3 and 
1¢ ce Sa f£ | r et ‘ l 
te, ia ' e sale 

M SI 4 i hI. f 
t t whe i \ r r Zz V ( 

in t time to t it uy e f we 

get toget I t 1 e } y 

0 cents i Or ae | v \ I 
has a good deal to do w that as it d ove i¢ 
this denatured product t yw 25 and 2¢ 
cents three years The amount f 
quite a figure 

The con re b: sed on the ( thie 
grain alcohol, and contain @auses t { 
Congress repéals it. Otherwise they cont 
as the producers sell exclusively the « 

The Oil. Paint and Drug Reporter, rece ‘ 
prices for the past four years, says, refer! to ) 

Wood alcohol was advanced sharply and ey 
putting values a 70 sf ? ‘ t 1 75 


1‘. cents above prev ; quotations The increased det l 


cost of labor and i ed f f 
explanation that ¥ wit t 
rers were prompted the fact that Con 
for untaxed a lu he f I ‘ 
reaction from the higher level which dist 
throughout the year 


The 
i3. 


Journal 
1905. 


of Co 
the 


merce Bulletin, of New } 


contains following 








rhe assoc it f i Lr f 
alcohol, feel they have a very st g t 
a to use wit! vantace us » new 4 
Congress had adj ad les { week 
on wood alcohol were advanced by the W 
practically controls t manuf: f ‘ 
asserted, any justification in ti fort of ar 
The adv e, Which LO « 
1d brin he j f p t e bas f 7 
per cent grade As is customary whenever the pr 
was given for the advance by the « vy, v 
Buffa mpl je the trade I t 
ag ts, the Wil mS. G ( 
In view of these quotations Mr. § p's 
boost it up” seems fairly correct 
In 1896 the combination was kn 1 as A 
Spirit Company,” and, with nnual bus 
capitalized at $4,000,000. Its successor 
Company, is better organized. Its cay lis $1 
bonded indebtedne It is now and for seve 
paying S per cent vidends, and ¢ J 
plus of $187,948. It is evidently S 
pew on a legitimate basis of capital tion, | 
of the directors of the pany give 
ness relationships, it is not on ‘ 
with the crude-spirit producers « e St ( 
With this ext ed explan nm of tl i 
the business is conducted, | \ 


legislation will be hurtful to the 


Perhaps it might be a more pertin 
it would not rather be helpful to the ere 
permit them to buy a safer, better, and 


general use, instead of ng 1 re 
to pur hase from a « 
stitute at a more t n ) é ‘ but 
stration on my pal he | é cr 
selves n the « ous ss 4 Sc «4 
Congress to-d 

light also be jp ent ) ! 
result we have a right, either r ¢ 
axing power to benefit one legit l 
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They show total production of crude wood alcohol, 8‘ 
gallons, valued at 32.5 cents per gallon. Of this amou 
|} was required for refining purposes, 7,345,191 gallo 
crude to be marketed, 937,094 gallons. The refi: 
netted 5,876,153 gallons, valued at 58.4 cents per galk 
| added to the crude remainder, as above, leaves a total 
| and refined to be marketed, 6,813,247 gallons. Of 
| there was exported of crude and refined, at an avera; 
tion of 49 cents per gallon, 1,194,466 gallons, leaving 
in this country 5,618,781 gallons. Deduct. amount 
for manufacture of formaldehyde and other things w 
| only be made from wood alcohol, 1,000,000 gallons, it 
|} a competitive market 4,618,781 gallons. 
Now, it should be borne distinctly in mind that the 
legislation does not touch liquid medicinal uses, pat 
| cines, hair washes, perfumeries, Florida water, bay 1 
many other liquid preparations in which it is well kn 
the high distillations of wood alcohol under the names 
d’Or, Spirit, Eagle Spirit, Columbian Spirit, and Imperi 
are used. It will still hold this field free of tax and 
competitor but domestic alcohol taxed at $2.08 per gall 
not fair to assume that at least one-half of the remai: 
in the United States was taken 1: continue to find its field of usefulness and market there, 
1 industry it covere: ie production | at the outside not more than 3,000,000 gallons to be « 
igan, where, in cooperation with the | and thus prevent the fall of its selling price to a co 
taken in 1908. ‘he sheets relating to | basis? Now, it is a well-known fact that the best de 
withdrawn an abulations made and | for grain alcohol is wood alcohol, and that it is in ge 
by supplementary rrespondence. I] for that purpose throughout the world. The quantity 
; furnished by the Census Bureau, | varies from 24 to 10 per cent, according to the use 1 
It is almost needless to state | the denatured spirit is put. Under this bill, as in mo 
‘epresent totals of figures given | countries, this is a subject of regulation to be presc1 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. The probabili 
however, that for manufacturing purposes at least 90 
of the denatured spirit will contain 10 per cent of wo 
The whole question therefore of the maintenance of 
ent price of wood alcohol depends upon whether en 
natured spirit is consumed to require for methylation 
about 3,000,000 gallons of wood alcohol. 
In 1860, with untaxed grain alcohol, we used about 
| per capita. It was before the days of automobiles, mot 
farm machinery, and the thousand and one uses to w! 
| small internal-explosion engine is now put. Is it unr 
to assume that the consumption now would be at least 
One gallon per capita now would mean a consumpt 
nually of 85,000,000 gallons. 
Cut it down one-half, or even two-thirds, and it is 
whether the present supply of wood alcohol would be 
to meet the demand. 
But put the problem in another way. Leave out of c 
tion the entire demand for denatured spirit for manuf: 
| purposes. Ignore the requirements for new industr 
are now impossible here, and for the return to the Unit 
of old ones which have been driven out by the enorn 
and confine the query to the single field of fuel, | 
power. 
; The fact is established beyond dispute that with two 
| of an equal lighting capacity, a gallon of alcohol will la 
| twice as long as a gallon of kerosene. 
The fact is also established that for power purposes 
the volume of consumption of gasoline and alcohol in t 
| ternal-combustion engine is about the same, the eflicic 
| alcohol is about 30 per cent, as against 21 per cent for g 
Last year this country consumed— 
Of kerosene 


|} OF gasolirz 





TT re ae ean Ge cee 
It is shown by the census of 1905 that the dem 
ing far more-rapidly than the supply. During the | 
years the supply of kerosene increased 9.6 per cent 
value 234 per cent. During the same time the supply 
line increased 34 per cent and the value 333 per cent. 
ing points to a far more rapidly increasing demand 
ure than is shown in the past. In view of these fact 
unreasonable to assume that denatured alcohol, at 
from 10 to 20 cents per gallon, according to the price « 
will displace at least 10 per cent of the present cons 
of kerosene and gasoline? If it did, it would mean an 
requirement of 80,000,000 gallons, saying nothing of the : 
increase. If it only displaced half of that quantity, there 
not be wood alcohol enough for denaturing purposes. 

In 1904 Germany used 36,817,624 wine gallons of d 
alcohol for industrial purposes. Assuming her popul 
be 50,000,000 and ours 85,000,000 and the consumption 
two nations to be alike, we should use 62,589,961 gallons 

_! the extravagance, wastefulness, and reckless expenditure « 


i 
? 
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b/s op é 
ci cet ee lig a emnecc ‘aia ‘ean 

n people along every line, as compared with the forced | subsequent acts of Congress 

and prudent expenditure of the German people, point | June 19, 1902, about thre re 
lv to a much larger per capita consumption here than | was known as “ Joint r t i 

things, this clause 

Mr. Speaker, if we fell far behind Germany and every na 

tion in the use of this natural product of ours for } River 1 hh I 

‘ht, and power, this legislation placed upon our statute | Secreta 

suld be of untold value to 85,000,000 consumers here as | ‘come , f : 

ug and steadying force, and an available check upon | irrigable ¢ ther 

diy increasing prices for their products, made by the | the reasonable ents of 

. a . : } stock. 

coal companies, the greatest, most powerful, and most All allotments hereafter made to 1 
11 monopolies of modern times. If we accomplish noth- | said Uintah Indian Reservati: 
but this, we shall not have labored in vain. which can be irrigated. and shall be 
. . . : head of a family and 40 acres to « I I 
, Sneaker, in behalf of the exporting manufacturer who is | grazing selected and set apart as af 

d to compete in the world’s markets with those of other | vation for the use in c n of 

here free alcohol is utilized, in behalf of the farming | equally CREE LO LES UNE OF. v mpat Ir 

who has a right to the wider market for the products | ™°™*S ™ Sd reservation of the reduced a 

rm. which this legislation will bring, as an incentive to It will be observed that originally p1 \ 


may which will surely result from the utilization of | throwing open to entry this reserv: Pomme esng 
ducts in the increased manufacture of alcohol here, | Indian appropriation bill approved March 8, 1903, proy 
than all in behalf of the 85,000,000 of consumers of | ever, that the date of the op = | 

uct in the arts and industries and for fuel, light, and | iS to say, to October 1, 1904 

| ask from the Fifty-ninth Congress that this tax may be I joi esol ol 

and that this nation may be put on an equality with 


r commercial nations of the world in the keen contest To enable the S etary of t 





now being carried on for the industrial supremacy of | 2nd « urry < the f M 
in ¢ tior f ¢ 
; Indian Appropriation Bill. San Sekar canaiatiios ak Be f 
—— | the Indians of Spokane \ 
ha | available, $175,000: P f 
SPEECH | ter all forthwith “hy 
“se and White Ri Ute Ind to t t 
directed by tl t of May 27, 7 
ry + we oe 1 > y Ty F irovided ear he obt: ed Pg ] l 
HON. JOSEPH HOWELL, a a By an all sie to dene a 
OF UTAH, cr Bg + meer Pa A penne Meg Pha 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ee eee eee 
Thursday, March 8, 1906. 7 ” a ne ' ees oes vf a" re n 


ing in the Committee of the Whole House on the state i t ( f i 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 153831) Uintah Res thor I i act of Ma 














































ations for the current and contingent ¢ ISeS the e is hereby, extended O 1, 1904 
ent, for fulfilling treaty pulations with \ ous Ir that 
1 for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30 t f 
aoa ¢ ; P 
OWELL of Utah said: ne foe the € t 
AIRMAN: I desire to bring to the attention of the « ent ¢ ‘ r 
situation of the Uintah and White River Indians ir { rt ‘ ( s 
ere are at present about 1,600 of these Indians, and | ¢ ; 
y they occupied the so-called “ Uintah Reservation ’ ( ] i lt f 
State. This reservation comp! lan area of 2,432,000 i i } 
ict of May 27, 1902, provides, among other things, n 
. os , | ; . 
of the Interior, with the nsent theret f the m: ee eae ea - 
adult male Indians of the Uintah and White River tribe , ; pe 
s, to be ascertained as soon as practical \ inspector, | |. ; ° ° . 
be allotted to each head of a family S0 acres of ag . ; 
hich can be irrigated, and 40 acres of nd to each 
d tribes, said allotments to be made pri to October 1, ; 
! te all the llotted lands withi: d reser 
d to the public don 1: Provided, 7 t p ns ¢ ins 
| land nder the homestead law shall pay theref at 1 3 ; : os 
5 | cre: And provided further, That nothing herein 40 7 ¢ : 
the rights of any mineral lease w h has t h al phe Bcuitrceas. : 
e Secretary of the Interior or any permit ! tofore issued | » ‘ oe De . 
of the Secretary of the Interior to negotiate with said oe ; 
mineral lease; but any person or company having so ot : 
approved mineral lease or such permit to negotiate with said | - ae 
a mineral lease on said reservation, neh time and ae . : 
days before said lands are restored ie dor ; , , : : 
L shall have in lieu of such lease or |} pre re On Februat G 19004. t } } S 
e under the mining laws not to ex cres of aiid 
eral land, except the Raven Mining (< hich ‘ : . 
se locate 100 mining claims of tl of mineral | ¢ mittee on Ind \ S ‘ 
ts lease; and the proceeds of the sale of the land ' the eservat 1 | c 4 
the public domain shall be applied, first, to the rei: nse 100% which r a “ 7 ' 
United States for any moneys advanced to id Indians to yy wee See Se a oe Pare 
t the foregoing provisions, and the reimainder, under th { I er of the Gener Land O 
e Secretary of the Interior, shall be used for the benefit scary sur of 1 l 
s. And the sum of $70,064.48 is hereby appropriated t ite } 5 
‘vs in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be paid : 
and White River tribes of Ute Inc ns, t dire . l { \ 
retary of the Interior, whenever a majvrity of e adult ro} ‘ Ne 
aid tribes shall have consented to the al it of ae MM } 
i estoration of the unallotted lands within gaid reservation = ii 
ovided di 1\ 
1 of $70,064.48 to be paid to the Uintah and White River | t 
claims which these Indians have made on account of the : 
Is on the Uintah Reservation to Uncompahgre Indians g 
lich the Government has received from said Uncompa I 
ey aggregating $60,064.48; and the remaining $10,000 
t) Indians under an act of Congress detaching a small eby 
e reservation on the east, and under which act the proceeds ( y 
f the lands were to be applied for the benefit of the Indians. I f p 
pening of said reservation did not occur as provided for | PE2@U aoe ee . 


but was postponed from time to time by several | the allotment of the Uints \ 
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y the act of March 3, 1905,| With the advent of spring there will undoubtedly phe 
final disposition of these lands, | influx of people to that region, from the fact that only 
of the lands possessing agricultural capabilities are ye 
March 3, 1903, as provides that the graz- | UD. And the first quesfion that will confront the settler 
the use of the Uintah, te River Utes, | Spring is that of securing a sufficient water supply for 
a oe ry ation, as provided | eae | tion. All the lands that will be brought under ecultivat 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed. | be irrigated—those of the Indians as well as the less 
public entry the unallotted lands on | lands of the white settlers. The Commissioner of 
aving been fixed by law as the 10th | Affairs has already called attention to the necessity of ; 
pg eg eye acy Nor 1908 ‘un. | for the Indians an adequate water supply, as appe: 
that the same 1 » opened at an} his letter printed in yesterday’s Recorp; if his su 
of opening ; jands for settle regarding the matter are not heeded, and the Governm: 
of the same, e as follows: 


ting suc acts as may have been | NO provisions for watering the allotted lands of the In 
ral jands as were | is contended by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs th 
02, shall be disposed | js every reason to fear that the entire available water 
id and towrsite J{W8 | will be appropriated by the whites, to the serious lo: 
shall prescribe the | Indians. The present policy of the Department of the 
is to circumvent the white settlers in their attempts on t) 
by refusing the necessary rights of way for the ea 
ditches across the grazing lands of the Indians, wh 
have been invariably chosen along the margins of the 
pine | 4nd to a great extent holds the key to the diversion 
nd 2505 of | streams for Irrigation. 
i901, shall If this policy be persevered in, it will spell disaster 
the expira. | White settlers, who have entered on these lands in perf 
be sold and | faith, for it will prevent them from irrigating their lan 
yrescribed by | without water these same lands are like those of 1 
e apolied as | region—barren and desert. 
‘the acts amenda- | ‘The amendment which I propose involves no new d 
on the part of Congress; it has an exact counterpa 
appropriation made by the Fifty-eighth Congress for a: 
tion project in behalf of the Pima Indians in Ariz 
bill now under discussion even provides for an 
appropriation for the furtherance of said project. The 
I and urgency of this legislation is unquestioned; and I 
water supply for the lians or | Mr. Chairman, that the claims of the Uintah Indians r 
‘1: Pranided. That the proceeds | 28 Solid a foundation as those of the tribe I have just n 
nay with safety » sold prior to | The Secretary of the Interior has recommended an 
ndians in accordance with the | tion of $600,000 to provide an irrigation system for tl 
allotted lands, this money to be paid back to the Gov 


y days from the 


ecorder of | from the proceeds of the sale of said lands. 
| By the provisions of the act which restores the res 
lands to the public domain, the proceeds from the sal 
| 


are to be used for the benefit of the Indians under the « 
of the Secretary of the Interior. What wiser or mor 
nent benefit can be bestowed upon these Indians tha: 
Government generously to anticipate the proceeds su 
realized and to secure therewith while there is oppo 

ient water supply for these allotted lands. Such 
action on the part of the Government would make t! 
ideally fruitful and productive, and in so doing wou 
to the Indians and their descendants for all time 
means of support. 

We have deprived them of the great bulk of the lan 
they formerly occupied without restriction or restra 
two million and odd aeres which have been taken fr 

1d disposed of, according to the provisions of law, fu 

ruaranty that the money which my amendment 
p 1 o the Treasury of the United States. 

Such this fund would be infinitely wiser ft} 
nual per capita disbursement. It would put the Ind 
way of becoming productive and accustom them to the 

| civilized industry. The lands which have been allott 
| in severalty, together with a suflicient water suppl: 
enable those too old or infirm to till the soil to lease « 
was made as | to the white settlers. The results achieved by the cult 
| these lands would prove an object lesson to the Indians 
nish them a strong incentive to emulate the indu 
methods of the thrifty white man. 

Fairness and justice demand that the Indians shall s 
primary right to sufficient water to irrigate their allott 
No one denies this right or would seek to deprive th 
but now is certainly the appointed time for the Gover 
act in their behalf. The white settlers fully recognize t) 
of the Indians to the necessary water supply, but are 
that their necessities in this respect shall be speedily d 

{ y so that there shall be no further obstruction to the appr 
-onfined to such as | and use of the surplus waters. 

» drawing arranged These waters are subject to appropriation under the 
1d Office. At tl the State of Utah, in which State the modern system « 
beginning with | tion had its origin. Long experience and numerous 

resulting in | cisions have resulted in perfecting to a high degree the 
under e | irrigation laws in that State, nor can any person su 
ntry period | challenge the justice or wisdom of these laws. The | 


U0 acres. the Indians under the solicitous care of the Indian burt 
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, and there need be no friction or conflict of | without fear or f J 


ure the gentleman from New York, the chairman of the} delay should be nec 
has a misapprehension of the objects to be attained I had oceasion last ve 
ndment; his observations in the course of his remarks | where I followed my « 





t, to the effect that this project involves more of | ited our ambassadors and 
the white settlers than to the Indians, show a com- | ject of consul i 
» of correct and accurate information on the particen- | as a duty by tl 
1, involved. I will say to him now that the white| his country at he 
are asking just those rights which have heretofore | knowledge, wl i 
accorded the hardy pioneer and home builder wher- | fellow-c $ are int 
penetrated the wilderness—the right to utilize the AS a ru \ 
urces and elements that surround him that he may! when they ! e got 
he waste pl s and make them to blossom as| to bespeak his g 
{ t = t > rs ask « pre ’ ; 
the strs Bune ; 1 el : , 
. +] n 1 ficent ¢o ( the parched 1 
e 1t trultiul re \ 
‘ lit } ‘ ( s tl bi i 
} S n +} Wt ] Q¢ 
dt having dk re « l by an S 
re is e effe ve al ppro] 1 
n ! Wit! vi r tl ] ‘ ‘ 
y « er pol e V\V\ ] t 
\ W water, howe r, the l 
' the 1 t hus y ¢ hic +} 
é I iT oO! s A 
l I oO ¢ oO [ ( } 
dog ¢ I \ I t tl pro s : 
( 
Chairman, I hold t ( v t is tl 
( Ve ¢ ts 1 of rt} to } I 
1e § yn I s 1 fore p? vy provid * 
f o 1 for Ind ge? s ] = 
eS fi t tl ti \ . t I t 
enol hy i ‘ forb } to oy ‘ { 
and hat f tl ( el i+ ty 
1 < int l I el ed f 
y State and as mising in 
in ince <¢ r ior } er I 3 
rigation; it lies in the hway of pr l and i 
I vy const I i ie | t ; o 
I m 1 ( ng - 
¢ and agricuitural poss ies, aS yet practicall ' tad 
are sure to make it in a short time one of the most fror 
1 prosperous communities in the State. s} il then be as 
icitecattiiiieieniiinemiieetiatdiets i ot is } 
Dear 
¥ . ss > % on ih em ‘ aaa ait I Su 
Reorganization of the Consular Service. arte rd fot 
- aA i ‘ ‘ 
2 oe ae the frie sm 
. <mMmhn i - me 
SPEECH pay 
or to live pre Yr and ‘ 
‘ . + _ , »7 
Tr. WILLIAM H. WILEY ake 
\ 4 t tala the 
Ns ee ge. ‘ 114 5 efuse to ta 
Oo! NEW JERSEY | : = 
A. re = ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, c 
Monday, March 19, 19 
(S. 1345) to provide for the reorganization of the consular ble compers v 
t ‘ I tl t ited S < 
Y of N Ter said : 
. Last wee there was an assem! i 
ed of men emi it in br ess and in in 
) e from all 3; of this count No one e 
Ps wit! . | ressed by th t 
( tness. ‘1 was to urge uJ ( 
for ref n ms é l 
ter of S 4 the if is procedur } 
\ Vile e be : T 3 ti “ i 1 uN 
} ent and opportunity. The question 
elf to me on Vy us occasions and under a variet languages H 
~ss—in fact, every American who has been i I t ‘ ¢ ( 
es and observed commercial matters must have bee! tr und a I 
with the attention the consuls of other nations give t Eng! 
s affecting their interests, and, if he comes in personal | effort to find our ec 
with them, with the care with which they seem to have | consuls and to 
ed for their work. If he investigates further, he will | sentative throv 


1 


t many of them have been for years holding various | by a most disreput 
in the consular service and have been prol oted for it l ( 
If he pursues the same investigation in the case of our | troubles I asked why |! is not in the 4d tt 
resentatives, he will find in most cases that the reverse | foreign consuls. Our u 
I sincerely hope this question of reform will be agi- | “Ah! I speak no] 
n the floor of this House and elsewhere, in the press, and | received the munificent sum of S75 | 
platform, till an adequate remedy is found and applied | that we were entitled to a | 
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obtaining information of use to business men of 
yn, our consuls not infrequently represent us on official 
country is judged by the impression they pro- 
the foreigner. This brings up another question. Our 
hould wear a uniform, varying with the grade they 
It should be unostentatious, but distinctive, and 
worn on diplomatic ocea Even our distinguished 
have been taken attendants because of their 
“ Republican simplicity ” sounds well, 
re do as the Romans do,” and as other nations 
ir dress we should certainly range ourselves 
m if we are to compete with them. 
‘uniform our Army and our Navy, and the men are proud 
wear the uniform. I am quite sure that a similar feeling will 
» developed if we have the right men in the consular service; 
uniform would always serve to make the wearer feel his 
: m and be careful of his conduct. 
rhe President and the State Department should have absolute 
| over the appointment or removal of all consuls, and over 
promotion. As well expect an army to be officered by 
affairs conducted by them as to have this 
army of diplomats thus conducted. Many an 
arise where tact and diplomacy may prevent the need of 
king the Army or Navy. 
ds to the Army of and learned a most costly 
and one never to be forgotten, enforced by defeats and 
cessary s of valuable lives, due to the command being 
ical soldiers. But, as always, this nation finds 
“dy, as it did in the latter part of our civil war, 
petent officers, either by veterans trained in the 
men who had shown fitness for their commands. 
to cite here a bill which I introduced into the 
lary 9, was unaware at that time that 
* import had been in the original Senate bill. 
14524) providing for appointments in the consular service 
and for filling vacancies in the higher grades. 
That fective with the passage of this 
! the consular servic apply for 
i to pass an examination under the 
rules and be 


mt 


and our 


sions. 
for 


ssadors 


lack dress suits. 


Consul 


and its 


cians 


occasion 


ISG] 


T 
» | 


" 
} 
I 


act all 


“er 
shall 


service shall 
in which 


occurring in the consu 

a wer class of the sar 

ncy rs, promotion from a lower ; 

ntended to eall this bill up to-day as an amendment, 
it at the request of the Member from Pennsyl- 
ho was in charge of the bill under discussion, and who 
diversion might imperil the passage of the bill. 
‘ver, that my bil 
1 


1 


or by 


vill will effect the remedy so much 
vill result in marked improvement throughout the 
> : 1e question of our ambassadors, they 
vinted by the President on the same 

‘ts his Cabinet, but when it comes to the 
idenees abroad, it is a burning shame that 

; not own its own residence in every coun- 

ini Other nations do this, and the 

their ambassadors are housed in a 

worthy and the effect produced on the 

n to whi assador is accredited is correspondingly 
ssive. Within a few years a residence was offered to the 
i States f its minister at a very important point at the 
if $300,000. This offer was declined, and the French Goy- 
ent took this for minister this last year at 
000. One of the finest residences in a comparatively un- 
rtant place which I visited was t 


: so) 
, } sala 
i L Le seler 


hous its 


he house of the consul 


the ownership by the United States of 
iit our ambassadors are obliged to bind 
ars’ lease, and if they change their loca- 

. let at serious loss. In several cases it has ap- 
that the of a suitable residence took their entire 
An ambassador must represent his nation properly from 
ts int. nation expects it and we expect it. 

, then, at least a residence commensurate with the 

of his nation. is a good investment, viewed from 
most 
show 


Vé 


cost 


olnt, 


cidated by those having it in charge 
1 study. The classification of the service is 
ular reform, and the abolition of fees as a 

ilar perquisite is another move in the right direction. I 

rry, however, to see in many cases that the increase of 
iry is not by means an equivalent for the loss of the 
f this bill, are now turned over to the United 

The appointment of inspectors, as provided 
in the bill, will undoubtedly result in great improvements and, 
I yenture to predict, in great changes as well. A weeding out 


thoug 
great step in con 


T 


sal any 
{ Vo 


ees, which, under 


+4 ’ Cc 7 + + 
states Government. 


The nation applied the political | 


of unsuitable men will take place on a very large scale, bu} 
good consul need fear amy inspection. So we may, one and 
heartily commend the bill and urge its passage. It is yn 
ideal bill and its strongest friends do not claim that it 

it is, in their judgment, all the legislation which ean 
tamed at this time by the action of the Senate and the 
and is decidedly a step, and a long step, in the right di; 
Future legislation will be needed to perfect the reforms o; 
consular service. All patriotic Members who desire to 
their nation properly represented among the nations 
earth will come forward and speed the bill to its passag 
will thus strengthen the hands of that far-seeing and a 
plished statesman who is at the head of this service, 

as those of the honored leader of this great nation. 


Receipts and Expenditures of the District of Colum! 


SPEECH 


OF 


7 nN T » ‘ 7 Y > Pim rT 7 
HON. EDWARD DE V. MORRELL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 9, 1906. 

The House having under consideration bills relating to the 
of Columbia— 

Mr. MORRELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In taking up the question of receipts in 1 
trict of Columbia, I beg to say that this is the last of tl 
jects in connection with the government of the District of « 
bia to which I shall call the attention of the House, and I s! 
deavor to show that while as a whole the amount received 
the various licenses, ete., is fairly large, yet there are ma 


| stances where the receipts of the District could be increas 


a certain amount of economy practiced. , I might add that t 
remarks which I have made from time to time calling atte 
to what I consider certain abuses in the District has n 
for the sake of querulous criticism, but, by calling attent 
them, if possible to bring about a better state of affairs 
District. 

I may also state that in my remarks I have dealt wholly 
the subject and not with the individual. 

In the matter of receipts for licenses, privileges, etc., \W 
ington fails to make as good 2 showing as other cities of sil 
grade. Much has been said about differences of condition be- 
tween Washington and other cities as an excuse for the 
expenditures of Washington. This, as I have said, is a very 
cheap way to avoid the real issue. The District of Colu 
considered as a municipality, covers an area of about 64 s 
miles, much of which is agricultural and swamp land, and 
additional expense of governing such area is not correspo! 
equal to the expense of governing an equally crowded are 

For example, Buffalo police precincts run from 0.72 to 
square miles each; Chicago has three times the area and 
but 50 per cent more; Philadelphia has twice the area, | 
pends but little more than 50 per cent more. The excessive ex 
penditures of Washington are not chargeable to conditions so 
much as to extravagant management and inharmonious adjust- 
ments. 

Thus the management of market houses seems to be f 
when all receipts from these sources in Washington are 
pared with the audited statements of the fiscal officers of 
cities. I give the figures: 

Comparative statement of re. and expenditures of market } 
904. 


Receipts. espe 


Ee | 
| $11,954 


58, 973 


Washington . 
Baltimore 


SPIN i innin a osmcamtiarad ahj atiibechitbinattiieadanadanaa 
a 

Buffalo 

St. Louis 


82,546 | 
COUT ORREG . cundaccnsssecncsauein Sibiscakileint aes ude nan ane. 


36, 860 | 


| 27,288 


*@No expense stated. 

Newark, a smaller city, has a net excess of receipts of é 
nue over Washington of about 300 per cent; Baltimore exceeds 
Washington more than 800 per cent; Boston, more than 00 
per cent; Buffalo, nearly 800 per cent, and St. Louis nearly 400 
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: it. The gross market receipts of Washington are out of | per week, or $624 per annum, an ‘ s from ‘ 
; ortion to those of the other cities, and suggest a weak- | annum is to d i e n 
at should be remedied. in favor of sight fl 
he same way the dramshop licenses seem to show a some- Why land-improvement ¢o1 nies ‘ 
yer revenue-producing power. and investment sociat $ 
Revenue from dramshop licenses, 190}. stand. Pawnbrok at 100 : : 
aide OT ee a te cn EM Nia ec ae $415, 985 sad contrast with private ban t; ‘ ! 
- inicigin ieed.ryaneienahtpcranuridanamamstdtscsutian densntnaassainenenaa, 1, EE GE | (mee Coates per cent a month.shon! 
1902) _-- . scistnenpiiermnitet 566,995 | can not be altogether prevented 
eee —_ = y - 
noceacabee 575, The appropriations by Congr f , 
I se ts 418° 1904 amounted to $139,402, itemize 4 
ini aes beacelbiabaiah 648, OOO | Ir tor of li 
ca ctiseaieiieantaesccmemiainatly pete ieee ee 360, 200 | | ip ass 
ind Boston, about twice the size of Washington, take i assistant in 
ively, three and three and one-half times as much as | Temporary inspe 
rhe revenue should be greater, and if the license r : 
1 enough Congress should remedy the defect. If we 
e saloons, let them contribute to the revenue in pro-_ Inspector of plumb 
» those of St. Louis and Boston. The liquor licenses of | [°**?_SSsistant iusp 
on ought to yield about $650,000. The license is $800 | pPive ; rs 1 
1 and the traffic will safely stand $1,000. : 
» cha a flat $1,000 license fee. Without going into | e 
il questions of whether high license tends to destroy | Inspector of fuel__. 0 
1 business or whether the business itself is immoral, it One ass ) 
t a $1,000 license has proven itself a good busines Tot 
and not grievously burdensome to small dealers. A nae 7 
}a day is not a heavy tax upon a business whose margin | 
is abnormally great. A graduated license tax be i : 
with $1,000 for small @ealers and increasing to $2,000 otal 
establishments would possibly be more equitable, more 
ry, and a better revenue producer. Pour inspectors, person 
holesale liquor license tax is $300 per annum and that ! Inspector of str 
rs $200. It appears to me that each of these should | Two as i . - 
ss than $500. Private bankers are charged $500, and Two ~ aiaeechan is - ‘ 
ness is no more profitable than that of brewers or 
liquor dealers. Distillers and rectifiers are also Total --- , 
$250, and these, it is suggested, should also pay $500.) y,.,,c4 f 
year ending October 31, 1905, the barroom licenses of | 0 . 
ton numbered 518 and the wholesale liquor licenses | Une as 
1 186. For the license year beginning November 1, Total £ ; 
barroom applications were recorded and 134 whole- 
r applications. It will thus be seen that the business _ Inspector of sey - 
year sustains about the same proportion, and it is be- | ““"°T®* *™*P* —e . — ° 
t these proportions would not be changed materially Total s 
cher license tax indicated. : 
1 receipts from licenses in 1904, other than barroom, : eee ™ 
10,496. A comparison of this amount with the amounts’) — , 
R I 1 by other cities for licenses, franchises, and privileges, | 1=spector - : 
barroom licenses, will show that this feature of | (iSP¢ftor- 
has been underworked in the District of Columbia to | One ins; i 
tage of those holding the franchises and special | Cne inspector * ‘ 
: id : 
er licenses_-. ila dette, Sn ; i - ~ -- --- 
se taxes, street railways walrienl Ainiseiisdatapeag 44, 2 
Cleveland ...°..... ; pau iota _-. 117,567 | Four 
( rm 
Ss —. acl ae a i he _ 134, 292 siree 
taxes, street r \ s - —_ an . , : 
taxes, gas and electric-light companies aatiel 4,17 t : 
~ a = wi ae = aaa ~ eS 
S iat ae =» a Na Tn “t , 44 _ 
a ia A . < a 444 "i U 
caicitceiglintoastns ii Sait cheba ae a> 4 Total s 
ees eee conser Tamas lectrical 
x street railway nein slicascilbiatesinelba ished 65, 000 lia, 
y and other liquors pay about six-sevenths of the total ‘Three ass 
taxes of Washington, and the same is approximately true rot: 
ie other cities, except St. Louis, where a far better ad 
t of all licenses has been made, and with seeming success. . 
ous schedules of license rates now applicable to Wash- ay 
m to be unwisely adapted, to be discriminative in their 
and are therefore poor revenue producers. Following $ ins 
marked instances: 
LICENSES FOR SIGHT-SEEING CARS ae o 


Seeing Washington Cars that run daily upon the street 


tracks of Washington charge the public 50 cents a tri 
cars. Their license tax is $6 per annum for each car 
eeding ten passengers, and $12 a car for those exceeding | One inspector, char 
ssengers. This would make a daily license rate of from | ~“'~ ve ame 
cents a car. The license rates should be from $25 to $50 Total charity 
nnum. And the automobile cars for seeing Washington P 
| pay twice these rates. To charge a merry-go-round $12 | ~~ 


7 
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water a 7 seal 
water : 7 id as 6, 
r, wat 


$00 


l water 
inspecti . jenna 
ird to turn around in Washington without running into 
ctor. Inspectors of buildings, plumbing, fuel, licenses, 
property, streets, asphalt, gas, sewers, property, ma- 
stables, electricity, lamps, health, 
child caring, and 


sweeping, 


products, horse 


, Smoke, street 
xd, marine 
water 

There are 
mpensation of 
Inspector of buildings is very important, but why 
‘alo pay $8,800 for this work and Washington 
irg pays but $11,500, and Beston not 


diseases, charity, 


129 men on the rolls as inspectors, drawing a total 
$139,000, 

should 
$17,750? 
quite as much as 
ays $17,900 for plumbing inspection, and St. 
Other cities seem to prosper very well without 

expenditure whatever for this purpose. Why pay fourteen 
men 816,400 for no apparent service? 

Citizens of Washington tell me that they have lived eighteen 
months in a house without ever seeing an inspector. Others say 
that these gentlemen come around once in a while and act very 
arbitrarily. They come right in exactly as if they owned the 
premises. They go to the spigots and to closets. They write 
military order which contains a threat of cessation of 
water if certain things are not done. There is no appeal, and 
there is no way of determining whether it is a case of graft or 
bad plumbing. The day after the call it is not difficult to find 

the city with pockets full of these orders. It 
principle of law that a man’s house is his castle and regu- 
which defy this principle are autocratic and wrong. It 


out a 


bers all over 


vise tT 


It opens the way to graft. Owners and occupiers of prop- 


have some honesty and pride, and may be depended upon to | 


lumbing in repair. Nine-tenths of 


the plumbing 


T 
gton is done by owners and occupiers without 


ny spectors. The majority of cities have no 
and that do pay no such salaries. Buffalo 
ith six plumbing inspectors and pays them $7,400. 


This $17,900 might 


those 


priations without injury to any one. 
but spies that force 


pers are 


All spies 

their way into private houses when the 

away and without any antecedent notice 

highest degree. 

and Philadelphia to ascertain what they 

ins} I was surprised to find out that these 

no such officers as fuel inspectors, and the auditors 

fail to itemize such an account. Of what use 

Washington pays out $2,600 for this purpose and 

no advantage to any one save the inspe: 

vor is there any use for an inspector and assistant inspector 

No other city boasts of this luxury, and this $2,200 
may be saved without injury to anyone. 

The four tors of the personal-tax board are 
Buffalo 
pays them $11,500 
$17,000 } 
for the 
tax boa 


ection. 
r cities 
‘tors. 
. 


for licenses. 


inspe 
assesses her 
in all. Washington has six assessors drawing 
‘tween them, and it is hard to understand the reason 


sary. 


rd. 


There are three inspectors of streets drawing $3,600, besides a | 


uperintendent of streets, whose pay is $2,000, and a superin- 
di of county roads, whose pay is $1,500. 
rs to be no valid reason for the additional 
izton. There is also an inspector of asphalt, at $2,400, 

i fr, at $1,500. Thus, $7,500 are paid for street in- 
ashington and no real service performed. There 
spectors of gas, drawing $5,840 per annum. 

3 are no one appears to know. 

or article of gas despite their inspection and charges 

ie a high price for it. If we must have gas inspectors, 

» Commissioners select them and cast their pay on the gas 
tiny. This company places meters in every house using 


If the user is not proud of his meter and asks for a test | 
mes to the house and goes through cer- 


will get it. A man ec 
tain genuflections. If he says the meter is all right you pay 
his bill. If he says the meter is all wrong the company pays 
his bill. As the company sends him to you, the meter is gen- 
erally found to be virtuous, and you are mulcted for the fee. 
The meter registers gas burned whether the jets are lighted or 


not, and when you complain you are told that the meter showed | 


no gas used, but that the office charged it up anyhow by a system 
of averages that is good for the gas company whether it gratifies 


$1, 200 | 
900 | 
8,500 | costs $2,500 and two men to do the work. 


n 139, 400 | 


| and cleaning streets, avenues, and alleys. 





: : ; : | made by them are properly performed. 
to put this amount of power in the hands of any one 


be very well omitted from the list of appro- | 
are abominable, | 


I had investigations made in | 


unneces- | 
property with three assessors and | 


| city, drawing $27,700 per annum, besides using about $1,20i 


payment of $4,800 for four inspectors for the personal- | 


In other cities | 
reet superintendents do their own inspecting, and there | 
positions in | 


What | 
The gas company fur- | 


} year. 





EE ee 
—— 


the public or not. The gas company of Washington has a », qd 
thing and should pay for all gas inspection. 

The sewer inspection of Washington is moderate. It 
There are ty 
spectors of property, drawing $1,872, and one inspect 
material, at $1,200. What these gentlemen do I ean not 
but as other cities seem to exist comfortably without th, 
fayor their abolition here. Then there are six plain insp 
without any other title, drawing $7,500 in all. It is p 
that these six inspectors are the inspectors of all the oth, 
spectors. They may easily be dispensed with. The brid 


| spector, at $1,200, is not a bad feature if he has anything 


But the greatest joker of the lot is the inspection of the s 
sweeping department. Seventeen men are annually em, 


| to inspect the street-sweeping business, and they draw § 


Washington paid out in 1904 the sum of $179,712 for sw 
The inspect 
ceived nearly 11 per cent of this fund. Now, in all s 
ness, what reason is there for paying street-sweeping ins) 
$1,100 or $1,200 per annum each when good men may be ! 
the score, fully equipped mentally, morally, and physica! 
the work, at from $40 to $50 per month? What is the exeey. 
tive office for if not to enforce the street-cleaning contrae 
And why should the Commissioners call in seventeen 1 
inspect a work that in other municipalities is done | 
executive office? The appropriation in 1905 for the ex: 
office, as appears from the statutes of the United Stat 

the third session of the Fifty-eighth Congress, page S84. was, 
“in all, $76,299.” In addition to this the next paracrap) 
appropriates for other expenses of the executive office, “ in aj), 
$20,300," or a total of $96,599. To this the item of $18.51. 
street-sweeping inspection should be added, for the reaso: 

a part of the Commissioners’ duties is to see that contr 
If this duty is c 
seventeen other men the expense involved should be charg 
the executive department. But Washington has no need 
these officers, and this $18,500 should be eliminated fromm 
account. Granting the necessity for the offices, the pay can 
reasonably reduced 50 per cent. We are glad to notice that t! 
Commissioners report that this feature of inspection is to 


a 


| abolished. 


There are nine inspectors of stables, drawing $9,975. Six of 
these men get $1,200 apiece. There are good men—good young 
men—who would be glad to do this work at $60 a month, and 
that is all it is worth. The common decency of respecta 
would lead good citizens to keep their stables clean, and n 
young Americans of vigor and stamina at $60 a month each 
would, like Hercules of old, see to it that the stables of su 
Washingtonians as prefer to follow in the footsteps of Aug 
should not only be cleaned, but kept clean all the while. 

Why pay out $2,400 for two electrical inspectors and $3,704 
for four lamp inspectors? The inspectors get $6,100 and 
repair men $5,540. Let us have more repairs at better pay and 
less inspection at lower pay. 

Health inspection is something that appeals to the wisdom « 
all men, and a certain amount of it is proper. But Was! 
ton seems to have an excess of ‘inspection and only an ay 
age of health. There are twenty-four health inspectors 


in this 
traveling expenses for junketing trips to outside dairy 
Baltimore gets an equally good inspection for $11,707 and 
falo for $14,715. 

Even the charities of Washington cost $2,880 for inspecti 
Why pay four good, clean, honest men $720 each a year for 
ferreting out poverty? Where are the ministers of th 
Where are the humane societies? It seems to me that 
people are as credible and as honest as any set of ins] 
and they may always be relied upon to do the best of char 
work. 

Then, while stable inspectors get $1,200 a year, the ir 
for the child-caring charities is paid the munificent sal 
$480 a year. If nine men are worth $9,975 for stable ins)» ' 
this child-caring inspector ought to be worth about $4,000 a 
Give this inspector $1,000 at the least and cut down the 
stable contingent to $60 a month. 

Then, notwithstanding the $17,900 paid nineteen plumb 
spectors, $8,500 more must be given to ten other men as 
inspectors and an unknown amount for smoke inspection. 

AUDITING DISTRICT 

From volume 1, page 20, of the Commissioners’ Report for 
1905, it appears that books and records of the Washington Asy- 
lum, the Industrial Home School, the office of the inspector ot 
gas and meters, the office of the superintendent of the bathing 
beach, the offices of the several market masters, the office of the 
pound master, the accounts of collateral received at the several 


ACCOUNTS. 








precinct stations, the accounts kept in the police depart- 
various funds and moneys received in the nature of 
funds, and of a number of other institutions and estab- 
connected with the District government involving 
transactions have not been made the subject of period- 
xauminations by the auditing department. The auditor's 
( s a most important one, but if it is not auditing and ex- 
¢ the institutions of the District which handle money it 
performing its most important function. The Commis- 

; say that the present clerical force is inadequate and 

a greater amount of help. <A greater economy in other 
expenditure will make possible the complete develop- 

‘this most important office. The last Congress author- 

he employment of fifteen persons in that office and appro- 

| $23,750. It also provided for five other clerks, at an ag- 

» expenditure of $5,500; in all, twenty persons, at a charge 

250. This would seem to be enough to do all the work 

d of the office, and to do it well. The auditor 

1 salary than should be paid for his work. The prices 

other clerks are higher in proportion to Buffalo 
The Buffalo_salaries are: Comptroller, $4,000; deputy 

( oller, $2,000; chief bookkeeper, $1,600; assistant book- 
$1,100; three assistant bookkeepers, at $900; 

( _ $1,100; assistant, $900; bond and insurance clerk, $1,100: 


f 


its 


ir 
} Or 


| accounts clerk, $1,000; statement clerk, $1,000; recording | 


$900; local tax-roll clerk, $900; markets accounts clerk, 
tax-sale clerk 


A, 


$1,500; three assistants, at $1,000; coun- 
ing clerk, $900; five 























{ clerks, $900; stenographer, $720; 
twenty-six good clerks and officers for $29,720. If Buffalo 
ain twenty-six good men for $29,720 Washington ought 
ly to retain twenty-five men in minor positions, and a 
nization would preduce good results. 

RESUME—REVENUE. 
I n Bulletin No. 20 of the Department of Commerce and 

I t appears that Washington surpassed many first-class 
n the aggregate of corporate receipts for 1903. This 
‘s from the following table, taken from page 452 of that 

Aggregate corporate receipts. 
\ WD Vcaenatiaiadties ‘ -..-... $10, 309, 266 
soe — 10, 947, 18S 
ios Sale ea 8, 431, 450 
i a ad 9, 092, O82 
| . ~ - _ 7, 018, 140 
sco ” 6, 470, 545 
y a ee = or S 4, 608, 257 
i i intimate ees Le sl aera ee at od 6, 284, 102 
N ‘ [aa ; “ . a aS *¥,541, 058 
Receipts from general revenues. 

\ BR wa — _ ._. $9, 360, 149 

R ‘ a oes asecisaeiadiiibtn<apla +f ~ ¢, 222, 784 
S ammmentia subtiniihintiinapap eaten ; -. 6, OS3, 107 

- eal a ‘ad 5, 363, 000 

S 1 co . - a ra 6, OST, 171 

“ — ieiveinth inh etti itech i wall 6, 232, 000 

( i i a a Ba sili ailicadileials +, , OOO 
\ _ i i a 2 : ss 3 000 
ee sagnin sam aioe arate o i“ vi ae +, 914, 000 

N COB aiciasinns . nina ‘nt d as 4, 164, 000 
. difference between the aggregate corporate revenues and 

tl gregate general or ordinary revenues is less in Washing- 
ton than in any other city of its class, owing to the fact that the 
| i States pays one-half the estimated expenses allowed by 

{ CSS, ‘ 

RESUME—EXPENDITURE. 
lt has already been shown by me that the expenses for nearly 
inicipal purposes are greater in Washington than in cities 
‘size. This is emphasized by extracts from Bulletin No. 
2 hown in the following tables: 
tement of expenditures by cities for municipal purposes. 
1. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 
3 Expendi- Per 
( F | , 
ity. | ture. capita. 
_—<——$ J | __ 

\ a i ee a te | $0.91 
LE EN REE IE PER .~ 
B ido cee auncde det aeded anavdadsaad daeamebaalaanns | . 64 

aia cl OR ae at are .90 

1 ‘ on ps ssa caked ace dedi amend gcd da 91 

CO i neneadonshecdebadenseieo es ‘ 74 
2. COURTS 

Oe Zed eee dhe a tS Le ee, | $154,102 | $0.53 

pea aaa a ate a 244, 208 .46 

R nace nouen erie eka diac sau apse heeeaarat 37,090 09 

stile nic RT id ahr Neg rh ae ee 25,012 7% 

s 164, 140 46 

42,816 .13 

37,411 12 

EE ERA a pee cae ee 144, 210 .48 


SuEEEEEIN Eo 


warrant | 
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Statement of expenditures by citic for 1 pal pu ( t 
o. I vb 
City Ex = 
fo” 3859, 2 ’ 
Baltimore -. . w) 
Cleveland 2 me 
Buffalo ele s 
| San Francisco..._.-.. 79 
Pittsburg 1.7 
CImcmmaesgs...... ...<<<<. | 
Milwauke i“ ‘ 
Detroit ......<.<. 
New Orleans ) 
} FI I 4} N 
| Washington.--..... $s : 
Baltimor ) ‘ 
Clev 
Pittshr 44.19 
Cincinnati-........- : 619,045 
Milwaukee .. — = oe dite 4 | 
| Detroit 5 100) 
0. HEALTH DEPA M 
Cl ) 
YR > 
i> a 
Milwaukee R05 
Cinei1 i ” 
Detr te ; 0.9 
New Orleans ‘ . , yt ot 
6. 1 I CHARITII AND 
Washington.........--..--- $988 , 230 $ 
Chicago aad “ 1), 262 
N York 2 ach maibipal f 
P} lelphia-.....- 1. ux 
St. Louis bt 
dh re 
Cleveland 
sulfl { 
San Francis 4 
Pittsburg 4 
7. H iW 
Washington 31, Of : 
Baltimore 7 
Cleveland ........- si : f 
Buffalo oe e 
et FOOD. .canccucaddccccas f 1 
7ittsburg - oa . 4 ? 
Cincinnati.......... ‘ ‘ 4.8 
RIOD 6 itetirecnaséentans : 
I Bee An 
8. SANITA N. 
$4 « 2 
; rT 
Vv WON eas $ : 
( and 
‘ hal Bul em wwe eee eee 
Milwaukee = 
Be i NS wise diteccnncescan 
10 
. Aoo t 
City. “ASE 
= su ay] i 
IN di aes a cnsindidcnakiredas $1, 690, 37 ¢° e > 
Baltimore - alate Wcaensosiacaamaanne 1,848,778 8 ix 
a a ene 1,651, 403 
eae eee aan 1, s 
a ie eine alndghiatan wine 1,73 
Ce ---| 1,159, 29 8 
i, loon | 7 
BI iiint cocnddnacudeindecnenes 1,098 
*This department asks less by way of ay 
the District, and seems to be the only one 1 j 
gance. 
° This department is out of all proportion in I 
¢ The expenditure for highways in the District of ¢ 1 ds 


justified by any principle of municipal author 

















Pe this, Washington pays a higher per capita for the ag- 
f ‘ hools than any other city of the same or greater 
New York and Boston. 
| ys a higher per capita for teachers than Chicago, 
i, St. Louis, Baltimore, and Cleveland. 
City All other | Per 
— expenses. | capita. 
INI coin caiaieadsa te a eal eee ee el ee alee $1.4 
! 1.05 
( aoa 64 
peace : 61 
Besides p ng a higher per capita than any city of greater 
cept N York, Boston, Cleveland, and Pittsburg, library 
‘ ( i eater tl in St. Louis, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, San ] I Milwaukee, and Detriot, without the ma- 
i l or the facilities of these cities 


rhus, in nearly every respect the expenses of Washington are 





greater than those of larger cities equally well governed. Such 
condition is unfortunate and seems to demand the remedial 
1 of legislative curtailment. 
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ple by bringing to the market undeveloped 
whether it will create new industries. 

When, a few years ago, the question of abolishing th 
heavy tax of $1.10 per wine gallon upon alcohol was fir 
gested, the objection was at once raised that the unlimit, 
duction of alcohol would involve increased intemperance 
it would also materially reduce the amount of internal r 
collected from alcohol. An investigation of the situatio; 
created brought out the fact that by the addition of 23 to 
cent of wood alcohol all opportunity to use the product as 
erage was done away with. This bill does not remove { 
which we, like every other advanced nation, impose on 
and spirits. On the contrary, it specifically provides t] 
alcohol shall first be rendered unfit for beverage or ]j 
under goyermental supervision before it can be withdraw; 
bond free of tax. The temperance people throughout t!] 
try heartily indorse the movement. Such a strong Pr 
leader as John G. Woolley in his newspaper says: 


Sao 


resources 


Suppress the 

and industt 
Although the country is enjoying unexampled p1 

there is no justification for the reduction of its revenues 


improper use of alcohol and promote its use in 


nT 
rr 


ie 
its. 


| the result thereby obtained is the greatest good for the ¢ 





number. That is the final test which every measure 
kind must meet. While in some parts of the country 
special interests may be injured, an honest investigation 
conditions which gave birth to this measure will demo: 
that it means cheaper light, cheaper fuel, and cheaper 
it means results which in the very sequence of industr 
gression must operate to the benefit of the people, dir 
indirectly, not in particular sections, but all over the ¢ 
Vithin the last year, probably with the characteris 
fortune of the present Administration, our revenues h 
proved beyond our most sanguine expectation. We now 
surplus of over a million to draw on as against a 
twenty-five millions last year. Just how much this meas 
reduce the revenues no one seems to be able to tell ex 
The Secretary of the Treasury, himself a strong advyocat 
bill, is willing only to venture a guess. He has gone 
however, as to intimate that even if this bill reduced th 
nue by any such sum as $10,000,000 we could now stand i 
It is not probable, Mr. Speaker, that such a reduction \ 
caused. On the contrary, there will hardly be any appr 
loss of revenue, as owing to the present prohibitory tax 


| comparatively no revenue from this commodity for mec! 


or similar uses. We have been using alcohol for light 


| dustrial purposes Since 1860, and yet all along we h l 


| arts, 


\ of conv rt, and profit to the wh American 
i 
REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. MckINLEY, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WT 1?/, ipril 16, 1906, 
O ee by W irawal from 1 
whe ‘ 11 fo \ g 
cul { t ( itur . 2 ter) § 
McKINLEY of 1 
[r. Si ER: In tre ng upon the time of the House, I 
ay y f the opportunity to voice the hope of my con- | 
s s that the House will adopt this measure without a dis- 
ge vot There is no ¢ stion of the popular demand for | 
1 1. The people are pronouncedly for it. The newspapers 
rm ng its pa and the distinguished committee of the 
J e, afi exhaustive consideration of the subject, has re- 
d f ibly. Whatever opposition there is, while not in 
‘ es j jired by special interests, is of such a character 
th he I} can not at this time well afford to give heed to it. 
i nore I haye studied the bill the more I am impressed | 
with its im tame It proposes substantially to remove the | 
t on alecolx d in the arts and industries, when rendered | 
unfit for beverage or liquid medicinal purposes by being mixed } 
with suitable denaturizing materials in the presence and un- 
der the dil n of an 1 of the Government selected for | 
that rpose. To do thi l » to do what every other civilized | 
vel has al dy done. It is a means of providing an 
( fuel, li and power for indus luses. It will be 
{ real tion « islation vainly sought for years. As far 
ISSS the platform of the Republican party declared for 
( 1 of the tax on this co lity. One of the argu- 
t bill is 1] t is an entering wedge to a re- 
( of 1 by tariff « ges. While the people of the 
{ from Ww I come want no tariff changes 
{ t | nt unparalleled prosperity, nevertheless 
1 see certail visions, such as will be brought 
about i It erhaps the first step toward anything 
Lilke by the present House. As such, it deserves | 
t st car 1 scrutiny, for the tariff fabric of our country is 
SO < plex, so many-sided, so complicated, so interwoven as to 
m ‘y the exercise of the greatest wisdom in attempt- 
ing I ion of the revenue, as this bill obviously will do. 
Th ( not, | ever nove the customs duty on alcohol, 
but s ly aboli the internal-revyenue tax thereon. 
in the ¢ of legislation of this character the Con- 
cress must der, first, 3 will be the moral effect; second, 
will the propos lk interfere with the revenues of the Goy- 
‘ ent to the extent that it will embarrass proper govern- 
mental expenditure? The third point to consider is whether it 


be a source of additional production of revenue to the peo- 





stricted its use for many legitimate purposes by taxation 
tistics show that, on account of this excessive taxation, 
cally no grain alcohol is being used in our industries, a1 
where Germany distills 100,000,000 gallons per year for ; 
industrial purposes, we only produce about one or two 
gallons for the same purpose. The removal of this tax 
manded by the farmer as well as the manufacturer, the | 
well as the artisan, because it increases the effi 
and utility of a great and new economic medium. Man; 
cles are imported from abroad because they can be 
cheaper there with the use of untaxed alcohol than 
make them in this country. These articles include 
silks made from cotton, aniline colors and dyes, celluloid, 
parent soap, incandescent mantles, chemicals, and others, 
which can be produced here as cheaply as abroad if t! 
The number of uses to which untaxed alcohol 1 
put is surprisingly large. It can be used in the making of 
der, also as a substitute for gasoline in stoves and mot 
fuel for the operation of machinery and particularly f 
machinery, for pumping water, thrashing grain, and in « 
tion with many uses of stationary power on the farm. | 
be utilized in the making of electrical apparatus, furnil 
all kinds, passenger cars, pianos, wagons, boots and 
various kind of metal work, and in all kinds of manufact 
and sciences. Since the discovery of incandescent m 
which are also made by use of this alcohol, it is found 
gallon of alcohol will produce as much light as 2 gallo 
kerosene, and a gallon of alcohol will produce 10 per cent 
power than the same amount of gasoline; besides, it is 
safer and cleaner. Therefore the bringing of this product 
the market can not help but reduce the price of the tru 
trolled petroleum products. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the best feature of this bill is that in 1 
proper course of industrial development it will assure 4n 
larged market for the farmer. The alcohol contained in ¢1 
and starch vegetables now largely goes to waste. The pa 
of this bill will open a new market of untold value for the 
products of central Illinois. And that, of course, Mr. Speaker, ! 


as 


] 
all 


passes. 


+} 
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_— | 
: reason why I am so heartily in favor of it. Potatoes, the city T } ve the } n t I 
ys : molasses, corn, and the stalks of corn contain an unde- | petitions and resolutic fay 

he large supply to be used for the profit of the Ameri- There should be no quest { , 
, er. Two and a half gallons of alcohol are produced | bill or its application It appl to eve 

bushel of corn, and it is estimateed that 100 gallons can | ployee or the carrier was at the ti) | 

“li from each acre of cornstalks. Cornstalks now ll | of interstate traffi \ ployer 

eld for 50 cents per acre. If this product now selling | of recovery if the car: 
f nts per acre can be manufactured into 100 gallons of | state commerce. 

to be sold at $20 per acre, the advantage to the farmer is | rhe United States Supreme C« 

leed. In the matter of int te 


e with the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CALDERHEAD], | country, and are d must be 
a ~ | not a multitud f ten 


Justice Brewer, in th 


ntle eawe 
© SO apuy Says. 


t can be made of any farm product is better for | hill } ant 
ition for the purpose of protecting for instance, | present bill, has stated the prin 









new use th 


ive tariff. | 

. . : } 

I iit, therefore, Mr. Speaker, that this House should not | 
wy to give encouragement to any agricultural industry | al 


rrehbensive in character and scope as that which this 
will create. I do not claim that it will bring about all 
ivagant results some gentlemen have predicted, but I 
e it will open up new opportunities to the farmers and 
rmen of the country. 
d itting that the benefits to be deri 





ved from this meas- | ; . comets beige e ae Ladle Sag 









































incertain, I believe that any practical legislation, con i , ch. 11 Sy) ; : 
n common sense, enacted after honest deliberation, for | extends into half a dozen or more States, a1 
: : . : . ; a emplo 1 in interstate commer 
it of the American farmer is at least worthy of a fair | myst rishte. ohitentions. and < 
His patriotic impulse would be the first to discover the | em s change at every State | 
any experiment, and he will be prompt to tell us. | Bait to Chicago it should, within tl 
eaker, the two great units in American civilization are | {roiling the relation of a brabeman on 
and the workingman. Let us give them every | different from it subsisting betw 
o widen their opportunities and improve the c nd the I ears te 
We have already given the farmer rural free ta ‘ “gp ‘ ed n : 
iving him cheaper and quicker railroad facilit 
rate bill, which this House so promptly passe il in ; a gkh : 
ter and fairer transportation. Now let us give him a This bill © Section abo ul 
» cheapen light, fuel, and power, and in the doing so | S@Tvant, an a to ee 
uarkets for his products and at the same time! “© railroa . for d Bes 
» condition of the workingman. The Congress can not may ve Cal ons un m 2 : ve 2 , 
fully conserve the interests of these two great factors in i Tl > Provisions or this se 10D will 
nal life. [Applause. ] ng and preserving a unifort ” ; 
! riers and their « s 
ee at ae ee | are engaged in intersta commerce. r} : 
Liability of Employers. } man in Maine will have no greater n 
eieincateigatliacas | to recover for injuries than will the 
1d company should be permitted to take advantage of its | in North Carolina and California I l 
and defend t results thereof by pointing out that it “i he judge-made or statut will I} Og ‘ 
did, or failed to do, somethi r which a prudent man would | of Congr 7 
done, when the thing done or Omitted was in effect the result rm = . *1 ’ 
policy of the company. rhe second section of the bill changes t 
‘cieaiiaiiegliii trine of contributory negligence I ey 
. nile aie | dictions luding the Stat f N ¥ 
SPEECH | ployee has been guilty of tl < } t neglig 
OF i} trom re very, no matter how l h tl 
Y Xy y r | been negligent. In some cou this d 
HOR: Wi bie w. BEAR, tose ae ore wee on este ‘ 
OF NEW YORK, | h duty h been held, as a 1 tter of 
| + yi} . y r r _ -t hy , + 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ae ee sees aire cae 
himself within reach of d r | vould 
Uonday, April 2, 1906, as, for example, a railroad company | 
( e bill (H. RB. 289) relating to Mability of common carriers by | tective up! to operate which ‘ 
railroads to their employ ~ | the s. It has been held that 1 z bet 
RYAN said: lift the pin by hand the employee | i 
SPEAKER: This bill, known as the “ employers’ liability | that the failure to use such care « 
intended to modify the common-law rules with reference | ligenc i that no recover n | l 
iability of common carriers engaged in interstate com-| holdings as these that we are ting the 
» their employees for personal injuries. There can be no recovery under this bill 
‘ovisions of the bill meet a widespread demand for legi plo where his lig ! I l 
Railroads are operated in eve ry State and Territory of tl r 
d States, and over nearly every mile of line is ea {im t 
lich is subject to the regulating power of the Congress. | T] hed 
1 and the carriers engaged in moving traffic in nearly | was careless. They be incre: Las 1 
( se handle interstate commerce. Under the Constitution | negli: 
r is given to Congress “to regulate commerce with for- | other { sO 
is and among the several States and with the Indian | ages \ t 
\s the law now -is in the various States and Terri- | ing I t 
re is no uniformity. Under given circumstances an); the t] 
employee may recover in one State or Territory, while | the ne 
* same circumstances in another jurisdiction would A 
to recover damages. It is to meet this condition that} righ sult f 
ress is asked to pass this bill. dangere ife or lim * its employ 
measure is strongly urged by the railroad employees’ | to recompense such employee if he is in ed a 
ions of the United States. There are at present em- | of the carrier’s negligence 
by the different railroad companies of this country overt It may be said that the employee should 
1 one-quarter millions of men, and this bill is one in| to use the defective appl ce, still it must 
ll of them are greatly interested. I have received, and | bered that a failure to perform the wi 
| to this House, from all the railroad lodges in Buffalo, | ployee was engaged is s se f 
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ployee has a family dependent | box car; the company posts a bulletin on a bulletin board at 
oe ie ec . aoe ° 75 miles from the wire, in which the men are notif 
) y “ailros services ‘re are (o miles fre m_ the wire, i i mn are notific 
10 — id el = there — cation of this wi The brakeman starts out on his th 
present employee will not undertake | about the time the train arrives at the place where the wire is 
iting for the job who will undertake he engineer thron the darkness sees the rear end of an 


I 
shou be permitted to take a oe eRe SANG SS ae ea 


ms i | for the brakemar ] y the brakes, tl 


gence and defend the results thereof | climbing to the » of the train, 


1 


and seeing 
thought of 
not have done, when the thing | thoufnt of the overhead wire having heew thor 
‘t the result of the coercive policy mind for tl time ing, KK s him 
the cars al i f ists ) 
that he could 1 
the whereabou 
exposing hin 
an) 


ts employee did, or failed to do, something | whole mind is taken up with 
1 


DBATH WA 


oe , : , anothe y that a switch stand 
ais in this country. Men seek- 1e track; j as been there for a long time and the 
i L, } ‘ np. or | the danger; } su ily in the dark of night thi i 
al t ings out on the ladder on 
bing to the top to 
him. I venture the as 
was guilty of contributory 
is switch stand i 
rail 2 
I 


njury to the em] 


n the employee, should 


3 thai cisting safety- | Y r 0 point in he State 
f ted by the bill under considera I team-shovel vas of the o 
nind that section ¢ the safe lolation of the national satety-eqplls 


» doctrine of assu ion f ris 1} - V Is a iola n of 


down and contra 
this position, at al 

1 > n k >»? . y y 

h to see that he was not run 4d 
guide a long iron coupling bar 
med in the drawbar on the 
vide in the automatic co 
d happened to raise his 


¢ 
¢ between the steam-s! 
ly. His widow sought to 
iat he was guilty of contribut 
vn, and withheld the case fro: 
affirmed by the supreme court of the 


‘ase where the employer was grossly neglic 
act of Congress, yet because the poor | 
xtraordinary disadvantages, happe 
the employer is released from liabi 
CASUALTIES TO TRAINMEN. 
rt of the Interstate Commerce 
) 1904 there we ? 114 train 1 
ilroads of the United States—n 
ion of interstate commerce 
imittee have absolute control. 
20 men employed 1 was killed, 


» Interstate Commerce Commisslor 
] f »wing table shows cas 
ed States 


n the railr 
battles that were e\ 


e Government 


railroads were held to a strict ac¢ 
limb of their employees the number 
} 7 


ished, 


rompers, president of 
fore the Committee on the 


want 
‘anty for 
mb; and 
it has ten 
much in 
ked decrease 


id in the ease of Kilpatri 
ilroad Company (121 Fed. 
appear to a ralii! 
1 against 

dition of 

ite safe ones in 
ut a iong as court 

\ t s in this case declared : 

1 wire ac < I nai d with impunity and without i I 
on the top of a' iary liability, the death trap will remain and the slau; 
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1 
enactment of this measure into law will bring the rail- | industries, the coal-tar colors. lacquers. dves 
» a realization of the necessity of exercising every means | Not only does Germany practically control t t 
their power to protect the lives and limbs of their em- narkets in all the various che il} 
and pa ngers. large quantities of these articles j 
heretofore railroad companies have, in defiance of | resulting from cheap aleohol being ‘ 
; or in defiance of the regards of humanity, kept, main- | be sold here in spite of our protective 1 f ‘ 
and operated cars and trains in a defective condition | please notice, Mr. Speaker, and 
insafe roadbeds, or operated their trains with unskilled | our exorbitant internal-revy 
eless employees, without being required to compensate | been to encourage the sale in j 
es injured through the neglect of the carriers, they now | (Moody’s Magazine, January, 1906.) 
ompelled to exercise the greatest care in operating their The tax was removed in Belgium 
and maintaining their equipment or else pay the damage | free product has grown from ‘ iM 
ned by their negligent acts. [Applause.] gallons in 1902. It is used I rs 
chinery, for heating and cool , for 
substitute for kerosene. 
ax-Free Alcohol for Use in the Arts and Industries. In Russia the consumption has increased from 
gallons in 1880 to 52,800,000 in 1902 
SPEECH UCTS FROM WHICH AL 
OF It is, of course, well known that a 
- ‘ ’ " } everywhere and is easily extr “Lt ff 
H ON . D. L . D. G R A N G E R, | molasses, grape pulp, fruit, | toes, 1 
OF RHODE ISLAND, the residuum of the brew ry. i I Ct, ¥ 
the estimates brought before th u 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, home of the average American farmer an u 
Monday, April 16, 1906, trial wealth which, if used, will effeet an indu 
ill (H. R. 17453) for the withdrawal from bond, tax free, of ee eee arenes: snet SANA 
: alcohol when rendered unfit for beverage or liquid medicinal | SMart,” as letting no opportunity go by to 
yy mixture with suitable dena ; use of the gifts nature has so lavishly b 
GRANGER said: yet here for years we have laid a tax upon t 
SPEAKER: The object of this bill is to permit the with- | practically prohibitive. 
( from bond, tax free, of alcohol manufactured in the PLEA FOR GENERAL FI 
I States after the same shall have been mixed with some If the Republican party, which prides 
| rendering it unfit to drink. The result of this process | building up the industries of 1 nt 
irly known as “ denatured alcohol.” the credit for the results of seedt j 
ill was most carefully considered by the Committee on | treasures God has placed in the bosom of 
\ nd Means, and is reported back with a favorable recom- | one-thousandth part of the time 
ion. The committee held a long series of hearings, at | ment of a tariff system of taxation for t 
a great mass of testimony was elicited, showing 4 | a study of what might be done 
lemand for denatured aleohol, the great possibilities of from a stupid and fective tax, t 
and the vast amount which it was claimed it was pos- | to-day be lagging behind |] us 
to produce. Testimony also was presented as to the! wealth at the door of every farmer in t 
ous effect of wood alcohol, the product of which, as the _— a 
of the high tax upon pure alcohol, is attempting to fill Mr. Sneaker. if the ¢ \ 
e of grain alcohol in the arts and industries. sired to present an ob t iH 
ADVANTAGE OF NATURAL RESOURCES. country of the need of a thorough revisir f 
shown that the United States is better fitted, asa great | they could not ! e chosen 
ducing country, for the cheap production of grain al-| | ig been for more 1 f 
in any other nation; that up to 1861, when the internal- | they now propose repe A x 
tax was first imposed on distilled spirits in the United | revenue in time of war, it 3 
the use of alcohol industrially exceeded that of every | changed conditions, blocking the 
untry, but that at the present time, as the result of the | th rt f invent 
1 of this tax by all other civilized countries, the United | to use a great part 
stands at the foot of the list of those thus using alcoho! é f our <« y 1 
ficult to estimate the exact amount of grain alcohol used | h: s product xpensiy 
istrial purposes in this country, but David A. Wells,| Mr. Speaker, not only da 
y special commissioner of the revenue, estimated it in | but frequently deadly in it 
more than 30,000,000 gallons. It is to-day estimated at | « » of the further dest 
5,000,000. With a per capita consumption to At var ; bills } ! 
we should now be using for indus urp s he I le by t 
00 gallons annually, even if the number of articles in e buried in the oblivion of 
alcohol can be used had not greatly increased since 1861; | has | 1 left to St 
ing into account, sir, the tremendo increased use of | ; he dorm i 
industrially in all the other civilized countries of the | Means of this H e bv 
it is evident that an estimated use of 80,000,000 gallons | sult 3s 
num to-day, if tax free, is far too small. were bei taxed for the 
REMOVAL OF TAX BY FOREIGN COUNTRIES. Wishes known sucl nal ri’ 
‘e spoken, Mr. Speaker, of the action of foreign coun- | be ignored ee ee es 
n removing this tax from grain alcohol when denatured. | always will bi ira wii oma 
ld like to insert here briefly some figures produced before 
nmittee by competent authorities as to the increa N I s 
mn of this article in foreign countries—countries, it need | co » aga t 
e in mind, not as well supplied. with the natural resources J i loss of r 
hich aleohol is produced as is our country. Let us take | wi leohol in try. 
ny. The German consumption of tax-free alcohol has An examination into the t 
ed over 50 per cent. Its use in 1899 was 55,300,000 id state pos el 
rallons and in 1905, 73,685,000. According to the testi- | does 1 ipt 1 
of Professor Van Schelle (hearings, p. 825) the use of | is paid, and there \ no W 
d alcohol in Germany for traction, lighting, and he now used in the 
» from 7,920,000 proof gallons in 1885 to 63,560,000 gal- r, the lars sed ‘ 
1902, an increase of about SOO per cent. “ With the ad of the United Stat 
of comparatively low-priced material the industries cobol in er countries 


I 
g alcohol have been so extensively developed that in| by the Secretary of the 1 
nportant lines Germany now controls the world’s trade. | not over $10,Q00,000 
¢ these articles are the products of the great chemical | low as $1,000,000; but it was | 1} - 
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iid is $10,000,000 a year, it is a bagatelle | fore the Committee on Ways and Means during the present 
efits to be derived from the removal of | sion have been thorough and exhaustive. : 
ly it is admitted the tax on alcohol used The object of the bill, in brief, is to remove the tax from 
failure. hol which has been denaturized, so as to render it unfit f 
» wood-alcohol industry a number of gentlemen | destroy its quality as a beverage, or to be used in liquid 
‘ committee, and I want to say, Mr. Speaker, | cine, and thus provide an alcohol to use for manufacti 
their premises, I have never heard a better argu- | lighting, heating, and power purposes. The wood-alcoh 
tion. Here is an industry which, der the fos- | terests of the country have opposed the pending measure 0) 
l rovernment, has been built up. Fromasmall | grounds that this legislation would have a harmful eff 
as grown until its product is now 7,500,000 gal- | their business. This industry has been ably represented 
1: some $20,000,000 is said to be invested in it, | the diseussion of the bill before the Committee on Way 
iployed. To be sure, this has been done | Means, but I am unable to see that the arguments advan 
e, by a tax of 207 per cent, the natural | opposition to the bill are entirely convincing or of suf 
product of grain, or pure alcohol, but | weight to cause Congress to act adversely. Neither is 
in many instances of protected industries, | parent to me, as has been argued by the gentleman from 5 
not be allowed to continue to enjoy the | gan, that the wood-alcohol industry would be irreparably 
the expense of the rest of the people? If | by the enactment of this bill into law. Assuming that 
<« the whole American people for the benefit | be temporarily affected to some slight disadvantage, I d 
and the steel trust and the tin trust and the | hold this to be a sufficient reason for preventing legis 
why not for the wood-aleohol trust? which is generally demanded by the people, and especial 
EVILS OF PROTECTION. the agricultural communities, which, in my opinion, will in 
he greatest evils of protection is the aftermath that be benefited. According to the written statement of Mr. | 
ws its enactment into law. Favored industries in- | J- Pierce, submitted to the Committee on Ways and Me: 
elves behind the doctrine of vested rights and | the interests of the wood-alcohol industry, those who 

id a perpetuity in taxation. tax-free alcohol in the form of denaturized spirit are see! 

alcohol business is making this claim now, and | Secure profit for a comparatively limited number of peopl 
tries will be heard from when we approach the more | their plea is, therefore, purely selfish. To this statement 

n of tariff reduction in the interests of the | Sire to take emphatic issue, and it seems to me that the 
nents of this bill are the ones actuated from selfish n 
shol men claim that we are morally bound to | Since, from Mr. Pierce’s own statement, only a few thou 
ou all grain aleohol because its abolition will | might be adversely affected, while, on the other hand, it is 
; It is not clear. however. that tax-free | Clusively shown that in time a large portion of the people « 
| will injure them at all. If we are to expand | United States would be materially benefited by the pri 

-free alcohol to the limits of German use, all the | legislation. 
| product will find a market as a denaturizing agent. In nearly every country except the United States the 1 

roduct is about 73,000,000 gallons, and as 10 per | @enaturized alcohol has been removed. The experie: 
hol will denaturize a gallon of grain alcohol all | Germany in this regard is interesting, and to my mind 
,d-aleohol supply will be used in the new in- | Proof that this country could profitably follow her exan 
providing for the people a tax-free alcoho]. In G 

f the ruin of their business. this legis- | alcohol is gradually coming into use for industrial purpos 

is no warrant in morals or law for the | if some instances becoming a substitute for gasoline and 

in a government reduction of taxes. All | Sene. In 1896 the Belgian Government removed the t 

will of government and may be removed | denaturized alcohol for technical purposes. ‘The increase 

es fostered by particular laws have | Use in Belgium rose from 126,658 gallons in 1896 to 924,421 

passed in perpetuity, | loms in 1902. In other words, there were used in Belgium 
eer times as much denaturized alcohol in 1902 as in 1896. ‘4 

crease in its use in France and Austria is still greater. 

It is generally conceded that this legislation will benefit 
facturers. The benefits accruing to the farmer will be i: 
lable. It will provide him with an accessible and comparat 
cheap fuel for heating, lighting, and power purposes. Th 

ion of heating and lighting on the farm, especially o 
western prairies, is becoming a serious problem. Although t 
is some coal in the prairie sections, the supply will undou 
be exhausted before a very distant day, and hard coal, becat 
excessive transportation charges, is generally expensiy: 
fon the Binses tavilt-wall agricultural cominunities far removed from the source of s 
its alt Biante cal phe | OF distant from railroads. In Europe the fuel problem h 

oa as of | Lirsely solved by the removal of the tax on denaturized al 
creat, | Jere the chief sources of alcohol have been the potato ar 
oe | sugar beet. In his statement submitted to the Committ 

Ways and Means, Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of Agriculture 

serted that other sources of alcohol which may be utilized i 
| United States are the white potato of the North, the s 

potato, the yam of the South, the cassava plant, waste mol 
SPEECH | from the sugar cane, waste molasses from the sugar beet, a1 
waste product from the stock of the Indian corn at the ti 


t 


ese laws are not 
R TARIFF REVISION INEVITABU 

ind a change, as they are demanding it 
made irrespective of the appeals and 
affected thereby. And the people not 


but they are demanding other re- 


investigation 

ances where 

een sacrificed, as they are in 
It needs bi o be examined 
the interest of any class, but 


The Free-Aleohol Biil. 


os the hardening of the grain. In discussing the possible so 
4 ‘ T . . . . . . . 
LE s R ‘ DA \ Ls, of denaturized ‘aleohol for industrial, heating, lighting 
a power purposes, the Secretary of Agriculture made use of 
1 IN ° . . ° 
following language, which has a pertinent bearing on the | 
rHE TlOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ing measure: 
Vonday, April 16, 1906, So, looking at this subject from the agricultural standpoint, we 

| that the Northern States could readily depend upon the white 
| as a source of heat and light, the Southern States upon the ya! 


sweet potato, and the Western States upon the sugar beet. 


CHAR 


NESOTA, 


» withdr 
enat xtensive irrigation projects now being carried on by the United 5 
d: Government will result in watering lands that will produce sugat 
brief time allotted to me I desire to | @°Te profitably, perhaps, than any other crop. The molasses ¢ 
ae , a 2 , ; readily turned into alcohol. ‘ ' 
ng forth some of the reasons which The stalks of Indian corn, at the time when the grain is suffi 
bill under discussion. This question | hardened to be perfectly sound, when harvested contain a large « 
1 has received considerable at- | tity of starch. If the stalks of Indian corn could be utilized at 
s time for the manufacture of alcohol, they would produce a qu 
mr several years, and has been | which would be almost incredibly large. There would be apj 
nt of view of all interested | mateiy 10 tons of stalks to the — of a corn yielding ” bush¢ 
sti ae . a8 ° the acre, or 20,000 pounds, and of this at least 12 per cent, or! 
— 7 —oe d — the | 2,400 pounds, is fermentable matter, 45 per cent of which can be ! 
very fully. The hearings be-! ered as alcohol, equivalent to 1,080 pounds of absolute alcohol, 
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legisla 1 wl L pre es | re e, dirty 1 iSst d f 
a] jucEenit t, receive la ns r t} Ps I i 
mn To ae rAlio 
the denaturized alcohol ma 1] , 
iltural } ho l 5 , 
1D I vy era Ul } i t 
f ig rh dvyent of the reape! l Ss. D ! 
] rs by other and important f 1 ‘ ‘ther s 
l in | nd be ci tural « r ¢ i efficien 
j I time the invention of the cotte gin e tread t] log out of bi 
| ble ] r for tl South to prod ] 13,000,600 ou f S a.m { 
1 to-d S I of th ntrodu l it will do the v 
i machinery on the American farm, we are to-day musele : 1 horse muscle, and will v 
t nation of the world, and the quantity of the ] i 1 s! | iufacturing ' 
has so increased that we are now not only Suppuying llluminat ¢ purposes it 4 
pro ions for our own people, but are yearly s ling | produc i. soft, mellow, white lig 
j e surplus to help feed the nations of Europe | comf ble to the eves th 
peo > s t) Pacific Th W lfare ana pl LY f Old Sol ind 1 t t Ww ] 
1 y d na large de up the welfar ll; o providing a che ra ( I 
y of the f: er. The use of ‘rn machinery on tl thro it ou itt nd es 
only increased the agricultural wealth of the | been ng at the hands of y 
States, but industry in all its numerous branches and | agers of those coneerns have been 1 
tions has likewise resp ed and prospered in turn. In- | or « Ss » get ricl by wat x t] 
have been carefully fostered under a protective t: th S | \ lundering peo] I ; 
ilture to a large extent has been obliged to work out | to pay ccessive pri for inf 
salvation. The farming communities of the country | be able to declare dividends on overcapit 
anded this legislation in no uncertain terms. Thou If the advocates of this m« e 
petitions signed by farmers throughout the country | and extortion of those gentle 
r the passage of this measure have been filed with the | keeners will use ak ST ( 
e on Ways and Means. To.my mind the opportunity ~*~ ] to agree. Str 5 } YI , 
legislation in the interests of the people, and especially | these industrial wars 
er, on whom we all depend, is now presented to this | salers. and retailers take advantage of tl ; 
nd I trust that the Members of this House will not | ¢ the price of coal bevy r 
their duty, but will pass this bill. | people suffer from cold if od 
ee Be need will be supplied 
will be relieved, the coal barons 
The Free-Aleohol Bill. ss pee on Se rage VV 
encima oe ‘h will fi from this | 
REMARKS dustries will be stimulated urag 
£ bled reate masterp for 1 
' : ss San #1 ’ 
‘ Y 4% 4 
HON. M. E. DRISCOLL, _ |ecenters of Europe will b 
OF NEW YORK, Priceline ° 
IN THE I1OUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, | Our farmers w i 
nto heat, light, 
Monday, April 16, 1906, nd ¢ ort and ] 
| 1 ¢ 4 
H. R 153) for the withdra l fre f A tid » 
] hol en rendered 1 t hey } ad 1 = ] T sa 7 
y mi re with sui le denat zing materials ducers of d hol 
DRISCOLL said: who has not w ao ‘ 
SPEAKER: “ Discussion elicits truth,” and when the mind | this bill, such « ssion mu 
metimes clarifies the reason. The agitation for thi carelessness. 
ving the internal-reyenue tax from denatured ¢ n With all these facts d es 
has been an educator. Some of us have become a little | this proposi 1 wh are the ti 
r with the terms “methyl” and “ethyl,” and have e Federal Treasury will I 
little glimmering of light as to the meaning of dena the low-down topers, whose palates | 
or denaturizing ethyl alcohol. The impression hereto- | taste, will drink it and in the cause of t 


quite common that the principal and pr 
of this liquid was for stimulating, and, if 








t quantities, for intoxicating purposes. Nov LAY t e compared witl ey I 
that its uses in the arts, industries, and sc Le 1d e fi his lay I 
unlimited. afford to make up that defi y in ne 
e ago a committee of manufacturers undertook the | essary. And if the President’s suggest 
task of educating Congressmen on this particular sub- | inherit or otherwise, on fortunes s 
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be no need of internal | fierce competition. Our people should have an equal ch 


no objection the 


ard. 


to pas- 
confidence 
in denaturize alcohol so effectively that the 
alate, will rebel against it. 

iis Inw will injure but 
We plead guilty to 
[Mr. Youne], in a lengthy, ex- 
in which he fortifies his asser- 
figures and numerous citations from 
other countries, has stated the case 
the. view point of the methyl manufac- 
anything was left unsaid it was fuily 
‘st and eloquent appeal by the gentle- 
| Mr. DRESSER | 


l 


They have 


he ] 


that charge. 


iii il 
‘ly argument, 
cts and 
and 


| burdensome restraints. 
not destroy the | 


The | 


in behalf of his wood- | 


Chey are advocating the interests of their | 


fortunately for 
s Ilouse, f 


them, they stand almost 
ir there are not many Congressional 
wood 
balance of this country is arrayed against 
made a resolute fight against odds, 
art the 
momic law, the greatest good for the great- 
‘ing applied. Why should the many farin- 
for some of their grain and other sur- 
iat the few wood-alcohol producers may 
y Why should millions of homes 
of denatured alcohol for heat and 
ry limited number of wood-alcohol man- 
» maintained in prosperity? Why should our 
be handicapped in their 
the enrichment of a few limited 
the benefits which are promised from 
to our arts and industries, our 


cturers, our artists and housekeepers, be 


* goods? 


Use 


nufacturers 
npetitors for 
should 
this law 
refused on 
Why should those few be granted a monopoly? 
nabled by 


Why 
law to force upon the general public 
cle at a high price, when a much better article 
at ho and sold at a much lower price? 
man from Michigan [Mr. YounG] makes the point 
‘rument will pay a bounty of 5 cents a gallon on 
hol under this law, for the reason that it will 
expenses of inspection and supervision, so that it may 
effectively denatured and rendered nondrinkable. This 
to be a bounty, and it looks very much like it. 
ffect, a discrimination against wood alcohol, 
But such is not the case. Five cents a gallon on 
grain aleohol, added to the would very likely 
out of the market a producer of light, heat, and 
This would be a loss to the general public, but greatest 
of all to the wood-alcohol people, for while such tax would 
ery materially limit its consumption for heat, light, and power, 
it would not exclude it altogether, it would still take the 
ce of wood alcohol for other purposes, bec it is much 
nd can be sold at a lower price after the payment ¢ 
gallon for expense of administration. Better, 
for them that denatured grain alcohol be put on 
t lowest possible price, so that it may be used 
and power, as well as in the arts and manufactures, 
iter the demand for this the greater will the 
product as a denaturent. 
that the taxing power of the 
ere invoked to tear dewn one industry in order up 
another. The direct oppesite is the truth. The wood-alcohol 
lustry has been built wp, not because it is a better or cheaper 
r because of any natural advantage, but by the t 
f the Government which has prohibited grain 
tor. This bill that restraint 


» wood-alcohol people must suffer a 


ne 


is 
it should 
red 


cost, 


as 


iuse 
the 
+} 

Lil¢ 


be 


riet for their 


it is claimed Government 


to build 


cle « xing 
alcohol 
and limita- 
little for the 
1 remainder of our people, it is their misfortune. 
extravagance and waste has prevailed in this coun- 
e its settlement by the white 
x of our magnificent forests and in burning and 
ving our timber. There is comparatively little wo 
and tl is being stripped with cruel rapidity. 
ire, and the market is rising continually. In ad 
the ordinary uses, wood pulp and wood alcohol are con 
our limited forest reserves, and if the operation of this law 
will preserve them degree it will be a blessing. 
Other enterprising aggressive 
\lopted measures si for 
and an 


removes 


man, especially in 


it 


se 


in some 
and commercial nati 
i the promotion of 


advantage in the 


ms have 


busi 


iness 
pr 


‘sent 


this 


them 


commerce 


alone | 
lcohol is produced to any considerable | 


for they | 
good of the many for the benefit of the | 


rivalry ! 


farmers | 
/ desire its passage if they did not believe that 
it it will injure a few methyl makers and allied in- | 


If this | 


is | 


| aleohol, and read the prophetic utterances. 


| crain, and eat by the power of denaturized alcohol. 


ithe w 


|; do not care anything about all this. 


|} and mark imitation butter so as to make fraud imp 


orld’s markets. Let this bill pass, and let it be | 
speration as soon as possible. It will accomplish more { 
enemies admit, and possibly less than its friends ¢l»frn, 
islation in the right direction, for it 

The people are overwhelm! 
and their demand should be recognized. 


is leg releases 


The Free-Aleoho! Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OHIO, 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 16, 1906, 


On the bill (Il. R. 17453) for the withdrawal from bond, t 
domestic alcohol when rendered unfit for beverage or liquid 
uses by mixture with suitable denaturing materials. 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Nothing that I shall say will render 
the of this bill. It is destined to pass in the 
With practical unanimity, and I am opposed to the leg 
and desire to briefiy state why. This bill 
the direction of prostituting the taxing power of this ¢ 
ment to the base purposes of pulling down one indust: 
building up another. Look at it from any standpoint you 
and this is the object and aim of the bill. It is advo 
the interest, it is said, of the farmers and manufacture 
its passage, if it is to have any effect, will be to destroy a 
mate industry. The promoters of this legislation would 


passage 


is another 


passage 


destroy the manufacture of wood alcohol. I am not 


that the distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means « 
mnittee has said in this debate that it will make a mar 
uurse he w 
Sp 

Tr 


Of ¢ 
But, Mr. 
Let it be true « 
it affect favorably or unfavorably the wood-alcohol bus 
is the principle that I denounce. “A power to tax 
to destroy,” said Mr. Justice Miller, of the Supreme Cou 
United States, and from that time there has been cree) 
the legislation of the country the fell purpose to so man 
Congressional action as to build up fortunes and pull « 
dustries. The entering wedge was the last oleomargari 
onstration. The original oleomargarine bill was a pr 
I voted for it and supported it earnestly. It sought t 


wood alcohol and increase its product. 
ing or else he has been woefully misled. 


ISS] 


when the friends of. the new measure came to Congr 
avowedly declared that they had come asking a measure 
hands of Congress that would forever destroy and make i: 
sible the industry of oleomargarine I revolted. I stoed fo: 
filled-cheese bill, wrote the report, and championed it 
floor; but I could not stand the prostitution of the taxing 
of the United States to the destruction of an indust: 
cheapened production and furnished a healthful and y: 
article of food to the poor man and the rich alike. So we 
gone on step by step, and here is another specimen. 

If wood alcohol can be destroyed by this indirection, it 
we shall have cheaper stuff of some kind called denat 
Was there ever 
We are to plow, harrow, plant, sow, reap, 1 
Auto! 
are to spin along every road in the United States and f: 


thing like it? 


| all the horses and kill the unwary, propelled by alcohol. 1! 
i are to be illuminated and heated by denaturized alcoho! 
| tems of education are to be inaugurated and promoted |! 


hol. The bill is objectionable from another standpoint 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Commissioner of Int 
Revenue asked Congress to provide a tax upen this st 
from 1 to 3 cents a gallon, to pay for the expense tl 


| Government is to go to in taking care of processes by whi 


r | alcohol 


is to be transformed into this harmless artic 
army of additional ofliceholders is to be created, new \ 
houses are to be constructed, and a secret service organiz 
prevent frauds that will inevitably grow up, and all this 
be done free by the Government, and all this entailed ex) 
is to come out of the pockets of the people and be lavish 
those to be benefited. 

Again, no man has been hardy enough to estimate with 
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assurance how much the cost to the revenues will be. | ness centers should be n close t h 
lions a year,” they simply say, but if the use is to be | upon them or with { re ¢ ted 
like what th&se people estimate, it will run into five | be done by private 
t : mount in the years to come. How is this m mey to ment lience this « mou I ! ( | eV 
l We must supply this deficit. We withdraw this | erly transmit the 1 i Li ch 
n the available resources of the Government. How is | Government the old cumt f 
to be supplied? | postage for different dis t r \ 1 
\Mir. Speaker, above it all is the first proposition. It | a universal charge of | 
, difference whether you are adding a tax to one article, | reason that equal conye : 
jeomargarine case, to destroy it and make it impos even though the post-office S ( 
. duction, or whether you are to withdraw from another | how is it to be paid for, and is the: 
xation in order to cheapen it and thereby destroy | sale of post: stamps to be t total 
production. ‘The whole scheme is absolutely vicious. | for the service Of urse it not, and 
usands are to be turned out of employment. Many | nized that a deficiency in postal receipts is 
s now supported by the legitimate industry of wood | pected. So much must be propriated f ‘ 
are to be stripped of their means of support, and the | so much for railroad and o thods of 
sition is to benefit a few manufacturers, already grow! much for equipment, and so much for th ‘ 
cheapening an article necessary to their production; | and clerks. For years the pay of carriers ad clet 
e told that you can take all the drinkable qualities | the s: , to the manifest injustice of i 
iis commodity. but you can not get them back in. Does | larger cities. It is not necessary to vi 
who has common sense believe that? I look to see} live in New York, Cl t Bosto! 1 St. J it d 
merican saki spring up from the grave of destroyed | live in smaller citie 
hol and flood the American market and, unfortunately, The carrier or « Ls wn 
rican home with a cheapened drink that will be sedue better on $1,000 ft hie i the lar I 
| deadly. I hope I am wrong in this; but the principle | living is dearet nd everv form of « enise ‘ 
ch this legislation proceeds is un-American, undemo creat cities th 1 the small on yrie h j 
| dangerous. ve is not eno f ny te t ¢ ‘ 
—__—___ rier or clerk to | on in New Y¥ Chi | 
Post-Office Appropriation Bill. staan 
ec } Of cour he extension of rural free d ery good. |] 
| certain is it that the cost of « rying mails Porto R 
SPEECH | the Philippines is expensive, and the G: nment the { 
OF States is able and willing to give s ii 
’ y + vA — rrer its own expense: but it is all wrong to 
HON di \ AN \ ECHT EN OLCO'l r Ceficiency oe sioned by reason of these gre er 
Oo! NEW YORK. declining to consider the needs and just ad IS ¢ 
VW rked « r ind er in the CITY il ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, rural communit nd Porto Rico and Alas 
Friday, April 13, 1906. pines greater facilities, do it by all mean 
eing in Committee of the Whole House on the state of ns ae oa? oe —_ — 
1d having under consideration the bill (H. R. 16953) | tLe country approves of these thing 
priations for the service of the Post-Office Department for bill but do not let us make 
ending June 50, 1907, and for other purposes for not doing ju e to the ‘ im the S 
OLCOTT said: As I said before, a carrier gets New 3 f 
Mir, CHAIRMAN: I do not want the consideration of the postal | $1,000. He presumably works eight i 
tion bill to end without placing myself on record in | quently has to work more to get through his 
the immediate increase of salaries of postal carriers | looks forward to no pen se he |] I tl 
| clerks in the larger cities. The amount of money | the penalties for accidet ] et me culy ‘ 
ited by this bill for such salaries is predicated on the | is dismissal; he has no of sence except f 
ff those that have been paid for more than thirty | in case of sickness he can not rease t leave 
he carriers receive from $600 to $1,000. So they did | own cost, and then as a special favor; d ( 
rs ago. Perhaps it was adequate then; certainly it is | blest character get more pay than li 
now. I yield to no one in admiration of the work When several of my colleague lJ e asked tl 
» chairman of the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- | tee for relief, we have been t there might be 
| the entire committee in their treatment of the | claim—nay, we have been told that there Is meé 
ul divers matters that must perforce come up for | committee can not give relief because the expense ¢ 
m in discussing their appropriation bill, but I do | class matter is so great; the ¢ of 
t they have for several years past considered the | increases so rapidly; so man e expense 
the pay of carriers and clerks from a wrong stand- | for that the deficiency w k ‘ east t 
e the military, the naval, and the legislative ap- | we can not raise salaries. 
bills, which provide for the expenditure of enor- In other words, the Congress determines t 
; of money without expectation of any direct financial | the country the rural free delivery sh be exte 
postal service is considered from the standpoint of | siderable cost; that fast trains will be continued 
ercial business, conducted, it is true, for the wel- | and that the deficiency vy be paid the Gove 
people at large, but with a desire of making the | but by the clerks d t earri tic 
exceed but possibly fall below the receipts increased pay. Is 1 this a logi ( ct 
| is to be carried by the Government instead of by | principle all wrong 
terprise, it should not be done at the expense of The resolut y as to cost of 
ployees, nor should they be made to pay more than! ter has beet S l t 1 y I ( 
e of such enterprise. The people in the cities and | then we are told the matter of just ‘ 
the towns, as well as those in well-nigh unsettled | sidered in the next session. But to 
should have the privilege of receiving the mails at | justice, unless the Senate will ¢ f 
‘s, So that their business interests should be prop- | waited so long, they have been pi ] : 
f ‘d, and their social matters should be properly cared | the next session so many times iat they « } 
| this work should be expeditiously and economically | feel that the present promise is « ent ( 
id administered. The exigencies of the large cities | believe that the amendments offered ny . 
( e constant mails and more frequent delivery of the | New York [Mr. BENNET] shou have been ] ed | ¢ 
re demanded by smaller cities, towns, villages, and | were fair, and because they were right and be : 
cts, just as private enterprises demand most unre- | have benefited the country itself rhere « I ew 


re and attention where their business is greatest. | any enterprise, Federal, State, 
lities should be promptly extended to growing terri- 


with employees inadequately paid. To deer 
n though such extension does not pay. Persons whose 


| the postal service at the expense of long-suffer 
nd personal affairs necessitate their absence tem- | ful employees of the Government is not w 
i or permanently from their former homes or their busi- | 
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it is foolish and wrong, 
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haracter of the Late George A. Castor. | term beginning on the 4th of March, I spoke to Mr. 
He took a violent cold at the inauguration of a Presj 
a i el died of pneumonia within two or thrée days. The 
PEMARKS tained a provision for the full amount of pay that the « 
oO man would have drawn in his two years’ term and 
7 ‘ r mc 1 (TTIW. allowance for mileage. It was a new thing to me and 
Hi¢ WN. ( H A K LES iH. GROS\ ENOR, | whether it was exactly the right thing, and I reme 
OF OHIO. ; Randall’s answer. He said: “ Well, possibly not, but 
like being liberal in these cases, and who knows, G 
In THE HlOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, who will want this allowance next?” A strange s; 
Sunday, April 22, 1906. Before that term of Mr. Randall expired he, too, was d 
- considerati the following resolution : Congress made an appropriation for the benefit of his \ 
Poem ys eg te y suspended that op-| AS Speaker of the House Randall was absolutely 
r tributes to the memory of Hon. George A. | ON more than one occasion put patriotism far above 
House f >t e of Pennsylvania. ship. 
7s Kelley, too, was a leader and statesman. His ad 
“ned. protection to American industry was the most effi 
itions to the, port that that idea in statesmanship had had up to t! 
the his death. He was the acknowledged leader of the gr 
sition of protection to American industry and Americ: 
. He was congenial, pleasant, and valuable as a Repr 
famous dramatist put into the mouth of Charley O’Neill—who shall describe the genial 
entric characters this sentence: “How soon | defender of Philadelphia? Philadelphia never had 
are dead.” I imagine that if that defender or Representative. He not only represented 
into this Hall now where we are pro- | City, but he steod for Pennsylvania and he stood for 
Members of Congress he would find | Stituents. Congress had voted an appropriation for 
tion. I sometimes become reminis- | tennial celebration at Philadelphia in 1876. It » 
» membership of the House of Repre- | nature of a loan, which Philadelphia promised to pay 
» men who were here when I | Philadelphia did pay it back, and Father O'Neill 
llow out what has become of | proud of it and did not let many opportunities go by 
Members of the present House | Congressmen when it was pertinent of the unique 
i t eame here. in the Forty- | Philadelphia had repaid this debt according to her 
7 On many occasions some Congressman, without full 
occurred to me to | of the facts, would intimate that Philadelphia had 
Congress from | iciary in this matter and was under certain obligation 
mortality that people, and so on, but the sound of a gentleman’s voi 
a Member of | 29y suggestion of that kind which did not put tl 
wuished of the | Philadelphia fairly scarcely ceased until Charley 0° 
and with great energy and great vehemence referre 
that Philadelphia had paid every dollar of the n 


lutions to 


Randall was an- 


ist distinguished 


use and Randal] | bad been advanced to her. He was a charming mai 
’ whom General Harmer was a staid, reliable, conscienti 


sentative, always at his post of duty, always intellig 
ing for the principles he espoused. And I could 
speak of the others, but their connection with Cong 
very recently and ample eulogy has been pronounces 

Philadelphia has been fortunate in her Represent 
her great interest in national legislation has bee 
looked after by her Congressmen. 

We drop a tear of affection and regret upon the |! 
departed friend Castor. He had just entered upon 
ind : ne chapter of a career. That his success would have | 
it ‘te tren i} t] a | factory we all believed. That his death was untime], 
ther distinguished | te regret. 

» about the time | 

in their elec- | Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 
a Member ae 
aie Gk aaa 
OMe SPEECH 


mn na ir . Ly. Of course % 
ll as aa men, H ON. ASBURY F. LEV Eh, 


ndpoint of active, OF 80UT ,AROLINA 
aps no man ever »F OUTH Ci CGI HA. 


reumstance that | IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
n the single city Tuesday, May 1, 1906. 
ompass of time | - ; . 
them efficient and he House being in the Committee of the Whole House 
Si oe a ee | of the Unionsand having under consideration the bill (H 
eraerer Was a prom- | making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture f 
tive, vigorous, suc- | year ending June 30, 1907— 
not only a promi- | Mr. LEVER said: 
ad and a warm Mr. CHatrMAN: Availing myself of the courtesy e: 
e accomplished | me by the House on yesterday, I wish to discus 
that he started | that provision in this bill which directs the Secretary < 
d him a record | ture to expend “a sum not to exceed $20,000 in furt! 
oping the dairy industry of the Southern States by « 
is & man of | experiments, holding institutes, and giving object 
was a Demo- | cooperation with individual dairymen and State es 
and wisdom | stations.” 
than the outli of a single State. in my humble As I said yesterday, this provision was inserted 1 
Member of the House of Representatives, I | upon my motion and carries the gist of a bill which I i 


business men. 
id strangely 


r, the succes- 


FE 


mber how began to falter and | in the House early in January. 
casion, when a new suggestion came The total value of dairy products of the United St 
bill containing an appropriation for | the year 1900 was over $600,000,000. The dairy in 
who had , as I recollect, | therefore one of the leading industries of the countrs 
to which he had been elected, his | made the central Northwestern States enormously 
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ied greatly to the aggregate wealth of the nation. An 
ition into the subject brought my attention to the fact 
he South there lms been practically no development in | 
stry in the last fifty years. I submit here a table show- | 
fact: 


1900. 


Cattle} C: 











Ties per | tle | pann} Fins per | tle 
Pr Neat 1,000 | per | Popula Neat 1.000 | per | 
cattl gees tion cattle : 
popu SC popu Sq 
lation.) mile lation.| mile. | 
eee h 
771, 623 728,015 943) 14.1 437; 15.5 
87,445 261,085) 2,986 1.8 1,421) 13.8 | 
96,185 1, 1,210, 18.6 16) 15.3 
b?. 405 765, 18.8 Mi5} 27.1 
17, 762 1,111; 12.7 4X 14.8 
606, 526 1,21 15.8 7 18.8 
850 693, 420 798| 14.3 SH 12 
668,507 777,686) 1,163) 25.8 256) 11.4 
1,002,717 THO, T62 749 «18.0 452) 21.9 
12,5 330, 114 1,553 13 3 a mY 
e below (B) shows the progress of the industry il 














ypuls Neat er ] Teat 7 
Popula eat 1.000 per Px pula Neat 1.000 er 
tion. cattle ; . tion cattle . 
popu sq popu- Sq. 
lation. mile lation. mile 
851,470! 912,086 16.3) 4,821,550) 3,104,010 644, 55.4 
988, 416 714, 666 19.9) 2,516, 462) 1,684,478 669) 46.9 
192,214 136, 621 2.5) 2,231,853) 5,367,680; 2,405) 96.8 
994,514 259, 994 261 $2.3) 2,505,346) 285,944 102; 35.6 
654 497 60 4.8) 2,420,982) 1,376, 408 568) 24.0 
077 , 002 1, 751, 394) 1, 325, 1,068) 23.6 
HOD 261 28.1) 1,883,669, 239,984 27; 31.9 
3 4 606) 39.4) 7,265,804) 2,566,389 357| 54.3 
] 20 686 33 4.157.545, 2,053,218 $94 
2, 311, 786) 1,153, 946 1% ». 7} 6,302,115) 1,896, 847 01 
305, 391 183, 433 6K 2, 069, 042! 2,314,105) 1,114 





investigation brought to the fact 1 


hat 
1 not only failed to sell dairy products in the markets 


my attention 
ld, but failed to supply the actual needs of its own 
lL its own people. I submit Table C, which shows the 

butter and which must be 
nd western ma each of the Southern 


cheese bought from 


rkets by States: 











TABLE C Imported or unsup ed. 
State Butter ( ¢ 
men > 
ee! ‘ $548, 0% 
7 } 0) 6 Y 4 
& “72.978 ] 2h 
28, 279, 634 l 
22,161, 621 5, GOL, 541 
11,510,510 ll 77 
11,475, 132 5, 742, 152 
2, 7,0 ) 
IS, 1 4,084 5 
10 7,48 , 
l 65 l 68. 187. 677 


rs from these figures that the South buys from north 
estern markets I 
00.000 pounds of and millions of gall 


ervative estimate shows that the Southern States 


each vear over 150,000,000 pounds of 


cheese, 


nS ¢ 


lly ntributing to markets her than their own 
us sum of $38,000,000 for butter and cheese alone, 
we have every reason to believe can be ed 


hich 
That such a cond 


ition should n 


‘ontinue is ay ‘ent 


of 


the creation of a 


ppropriation 


ity of 


$20,000, carried by this bill, h: 


: ty . s) 
industry in the 


hew 


saving to our people of this enormous drain upon th 
can be no good reason given why the dairy industry 
be built up in the South. We have every natural ad- 


mildness of 


ld large 
n of our cities and 
Ss will consume 


in 
to vi 


the our climate and in the ¢a 
and the rapidly 
the growth of our manufacturing 
ny much in e of 


pacity 


forage crops, increasing 


for wna years cCeSS 








the | 


entire products of our dairy fai 
time is opportune for launching 
ially when we take into « 
mand for dairy products 

That this industry has not 
to the fact that the entire 


espe 











energies, and most of their ag 

to the development of th 

and will continue to be the 

is king among our people, and 

minion that no other agri 1 

its head within its domain. 

become servants of the on rop 

so r and so successfully th 

can not grow anything els 

f d to undertal inv ney 

| I had in mind \ I int 

inything else, to e to o1 

that cotton was ne ir} 

diversification of t li Ist 

tural independence, I want to 

tention devoted to the raising of « 

dairy industry as is given to cot 

I want to rike from the \ 
n 1d e the n ‘ 
1 the cr l ihey do 

t 1 it I 1 as ‘ted 

i poly on anything when 4 

saries of life. The ithe f 

cotton speculator and gambler, t 

because in the fall he must rush 

order to meet the obligat iS ll 





When 


crop, 


crop. 


our farms are 
then, ] 


surplus 


the monopoly in the growing of 
our peculiar soil and climate 
versify if he would reap tl 
advantages. It is my hope tl 
as an entering wedge in this « 
No industrial structure can | 
Farming is at best a gamble 
a gamble. It will not 
et Tl og t West 
t became to tl \ ! 
n has become tl master ¢ 
sult was that 1 IS9O to IN 





y fore osure ii it was oO 
where diversi *. r } 
the sheriff w ( elt sO 
V l ur < on selling fre 
ciosure was the eat 
| l vl I loo i « ‘press 
crop system had de us vict 
! strial ruin was al st tl 
Vy il there is d rs l eT 
I of their agricultur Doss 

The Department « Ag t 
conduc ga dive fication cal 
T 1 of the ¢o ry « s such 
f tion missionary Chis ay 
enil ce el of the ( f tl 

I understand the ] f the 
tion passes the Se e, is to « 
who will work in oper 
t s 1 with ind lual 
d ’ the cheap St 
eT’ of silo ie@Vv V ‘ i 
of f ng and show him the 
wint out to him the best 

and rketing his produ 
best 1 ts for the sal [ 
Cy am -§ I nan in the Sout! 
t co ons and peculiar ] 

I h suggestions and adv 

( Has iy 1 } \\ 
ad \ b Siness ; es ( 
not had, and th t is 
them I lhl ¢ ( | 

kk yr these lines w is | 
failur We s ild so : 
SUDPDIV oul me marl t wit! 


If we « this. we 
lars. But this is not : 
building 


suk 


it’ ’ ‘ 
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mpl 
©] 
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his eott 
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ns in the way of fertilizer bills and add | an industry, and I certainly do not constder it such. Ther 
"our farm lands, whose fertility will be | Balf aedozen real dairies and dairy farms in the State—I m 
the devrelonme ¢ thie indestre. 1 up-to-date establishments. The people know scarcely noth 
the development of this 1 idustry. dairying industry as such, and are letting run to waste wh; 
possibilities for good, and I feel } opportunity to benefit the country at large, in the light of t 


» promise of tangible results is not conditions existing here for the development of the industry 
| Very truly, yours, 


his appropriation with which to make E. J. WATSON, Con 


The press of the South, particularly of my State, is 


met with much favor in the South and!, : : eo 
P in the indorsement of this idea: 


y the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
nd that the House may be convinced of [Spartansburg Journal.] 

this appropriation: 1 submit some of MR. LEVER’S DAIRY BILL. 
The bill introduced in Congress by Representative Lr 
State, to promote the dairy industry, is a wise measure 
become a law. 
"MENT OF AGRICULTURE, | The bill is entitled “A bill to further promote the d 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, the United States,”’ and its text is as follows: 

1, January 25, 1906. ** Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $20,000, or so 
be necessary, be, and the same is hereby, appropriat« 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to i 
retary of Agriculture to further promote the dairy ind 
United States, and that the Secretary of Agriculture be ; 
expend this sum, through the cCairy division of the I> 
Agriculture, in cooperation with individual dairymen ;: 
periment stations in such States, as in his discretion ar« 
of such help.” 

In advocacy of this measure, Representative Lever has s 
I 


the Secretary of Agriculture: 
T 


iI 


expression 
te the dairy 


I Agriculture | 
expend the am t of ney mentioned ir 
There are many States i 

ictice, and the dairy 
which all other 
their own dairy) 
to the country, 


“The plan is to have the Department of Agriculture 
its dairy experts in each of the Southern States. T 
pert will be to furnish individual dairymen with expert i 
, ; to the best methods of dairying. He will teach the fa 
V ron 1e 1 : \ ° . e . : 
nie Tine minent, select his herd with a view of getting the best results; 
roa JAMES WILSON hit to build silos and barns, and he will teacl 
es Meereterd. — ds of crop rotation in order to get the most for 
Watson, commissioner of agriculture, commerce, and im- The development of the dairy industry would add gr 
migration of my State, heartily approves this proposition, as is | wealth-producing capacity of the South as well as of all 
‘ountry. As a means of general benefit, it would be dif 
lls , 5 ceive of anything requiring so small an expenditure of 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, would compare with it. It would simply be teaching tl 
RE, COMMERCE, AND IMMIGRATION, | help themselves, which is the best aid that can be given to 
Columbia, 8S. C., February 12, 1906. | 


1 
» adn 


shown by his letter to me: 


d States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. {The Mountaineer. } 


rR: I have just read a copy of your bil! to further promote The Mountaineer has received from Congressman LEVER a 
y industry of the United States, and I hasten not only to in- | bill recently introduced by him looking to the promotion ot 
uu of the department’s most earnest indorsement of this meas- | industry in this State. 
to express the sincere hope that it will be immediately enacted. | The following is the text of the bill: 
consider the vast opportunities that the farmers, not alone in “ Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $20,009, or so much 
which, as you know, is ideal for the fullest development of | necessary, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of 
in all its branches, but throughout the Union, save in a few | in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to enable the § 
, are letting slip by them simply for lack of a little intelligent | Agriculture to further promote the dairy industry of the U: 
, I feel that the measure is one of supreme importance to the | and that the Secretary of Agriculture be authorized to exper 
rf ri y_ it looks to providing information that the South, | through the dairy division of the Department of Agriculture, 
‘ularly South Carolina, is most sadly needing This depart- | tion with individual dairymen and State experiment stations 
een doing all in its power to promote this industry and has | States, as in his discretion are most in need of such help.” 
le success in the last year, many new dairies and Mr. Lever states that “the bulk of the appropriation car 
cheese f ictories having been started; but in each | pill will be used in the South for the purpose of putting a 
va ng intelligent direction and instruction. Fre- | in each of the Southern States, whose business it will be 
* manufacturer becomes disheartened and wishes | with the various State experiment stations and individual 
‘nt simply because of some slight defect that methods of the business. 
inutes by an expert. When the value of this | will visit the individual dairyman and give him the benefit 
s, not only in itself, but in the matter of experience as to herd selecting, building of silos, barns, etc.”’ 
is, is taken into consideration, it can not This appears to us to be a good thing. We would be 
ition carried in your bill will be worth many | much advancement in the dairy industry in South Carolir 
tural wealth of our common country. 
you to push your bill with all of 
it will be passed without opposi CONGRESSMAN LEVER AND THE DAIRY INDUST 


be of any service in appearing 


The Representative from this district in Congress is er 
; secure an appropriation to encourage the dairy industry. 1 
ipon me, for | | jittle dairying in this State, and there could be and ought t 
industry in | geal. Our farmers are now beginning to diversify their | 
my power to | Mr. Lever’s appropriation, if secured, will further their ef 
hope this small appropriation will be made. 
( ; The Yorkville Enquirer says: 
OUEMESSSTONET. “It looks like a small matter maybe, but the successful 
| the efforts of Representative A. F’. Lever to secure his proj 
“AROLINA, priation for the promotion of southern dairy interests pron 
IMMIGRATION possibilities than would seem to be within the reach of a palit 
Februai 2, 1903. Although there are not a few individual instances in every 
South Carolina where more or less progress has been made 
entatives, Washington, D. C. development, it is not unfair or unjust to say that this ir 
» statistics as to the amount of | MOWhere received anything like the attention to which it i 
lly, and it will be impossible to by reason of its importance. There are few people in all th 
* come from many oath ang | do not understand how indispensable is milk, butter, and 
7 even tolerable living; but, unfortunately, there are still 
have a reasonable, comprehensive conception of the comn 
bilities of these commodities. But the South, especially t 
of it, is at least reaching the dairy stage. The supply 
rapidly developing manufacturing villages and towns with 
ucts is already a problem. In the course of time the pri 
solved as other similar ones have been solved, and our peop! 
equal to the demand by which they are confronted. But s 
Government aid along this line will be of great service. Ex) 
the Middle West and Northwest, prepared to give us wi 
nileh cows | Years all the wisdom and experience that has been gathet 
1e 1. 1900, | Sections in generations, can help us to develop this int 
ted dairy | full proportion at once. Mr. Lever is doing a good thi 
1 ;., | deserves the support of all the people of the State in it. I 
the power of everybody to help him by writing him letters of « 
tion and indorsement, and such letters should not be withheld 


pon the nditions and needs 


¢ 
oO 


ATSOYN 


bia 
28,000 
5,000 
ton and 
a fair 
others. 
product, 
be trifles 


from going 


showing 
cae oo a gp “A bill to further promote the dairy industry of the United 
“s te vi n ime¢ on 
only 8,150,437 pounds, of “Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $20,000, or so muc! 
out of the 44,031,528 gallons | necessary, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of an) 
1,051 pounds of cheese were | the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to enable the + 
ak Agriculture to further promote the dairy industry of the Unit 
ly no dairy industry, unless | and the Secretary of Agriculture be authorized to expend 
farms for farm consumption | through the dairy division of the Department of Agricultur 
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in the 


uld make 





and I beg to submit 


and nrust | methods of the business. It would give the dairy business 
ction will | impetus in this State, as it would demonstrate the great 
‘rn_meth- | of this important industry to our citizens. 

old tools I am, yours, very truly, 

y year. G. R. Wess, / 


i 


BAMBERG, S. C., February i 


Iion. A. iE 
NW noton, D. C. 


My Dear Sir: I think your bill in regard to the dairy 
should be passed, as it would better the dairy business in every 
Wishing you success in this matter, 
Yours, sincerely, 
WILEY D. Row 
Manager Bamberg Count 


THE LAN1 
Chester, S. C., Februar 
Hon. A. F. Lever, Washington, D. C. 
Drar Sir: I hope that you will push successfully th 
ther promote the dairy industry in the United State 
is exceptionally adapted for dairying, and we have 
ment along that line. Our people need their eyes oj 
could be done, and they need instruction and training. 
With best wishes, I am, very truly, yours, 


Tue Re 
Rock Hill, 8S. C., February 1 
Iion. A. F. Lever, Washington, D. C. 
Drar Str: I would like to add the indorsement of the Re 
bill which you have introduced in Congress to promote the d 
, | dustry of the country. That supervision of some kind over 
one Of | nortant necessity is needed ought to be apparent to every 
OF tals | your bill will speedily become law. 
ormation | * Truly, yours, Cc. K. Scuwr 
how to } —— Editor 
show are te 
best 
his SPARTANBURG JOURN 
Spartanburg, S. C., February 12 
‘volu Hon. A. F. LEVER, 
own. House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
profitable. Dear Srr: I desire to commend unreservedly your bill to pri 
our midst, | dairy indu , and I hope that you will be successful in se 
ains with a | enactment into law. Great good will be done our farmers 
them properly instructed in this useful and profitabie industr 
en above manv of | comfort and convenience of the public generally will be largely 
; by increasing the supply of pure and wholesome dairy prod 
appropriation asked for is quite small in view of the great | 
will flow from this measure, and I am sure that the comn 
Congress will take a favorable view of it. 
Yours, truly, CuHas. H. HEN! 
Editor. Spartanburg / 


SUMMERVILLE N 
Summerville, S. C., February 
Mr. A. F. LEVER, M. C. 

My Dezar Srr: I have noted with much interest the introd 
his bill. The only regret, it seems to me, is that it provi 
mall an appropriation. I would say in this connection t 
opinion, the opportunities for the development of this dair 
il through the coast region of this and neighboring States « 

As you well know, there are to-day hundred 
of natural pasture lands that are simply going 
lands milk and beef cattle can be kept in fine 
is in the year on pasturage alone. 
utside of the sea islands, close around Charleston, this in 
tically unknown. In my own town until quite lately 

t been a single dairy in existence. I hope very th tl 

1 go through. It is a move in the right directi 
ent of the dairy industry will, I believe, be of ine 
all of our people. I might write a great mol 
subject, but it is hardly necessary to 
measure as you propose must appeal 1e intelligen 

With kind regards, 

I am, yours, sincerely, Ww. RR. 


“O 


OFFICE OF THr NEW 
Darlington, S. C., Februa 
LEVER, 
Washington, D. C. 
sin: To my mind this is a most important mea 
ation of $20,000 for the encouragement of dairying 
, especially. in the South, where this industry is ; 
‘cy and where there are such wonderful opportunitie: 
nt. There are several dairy farms in the Peedee 
arolina, but none of them have been made profitable, for 
son that they have not been properly conducted. A 4d 


ie 
I 
c 
r 


could, and would, very soon revolutionize dairying in this 
the country. Our people are becoming more and more intere 

branch of business, but they are by no means conversant wit 
methods to be pursued in its successful development it 
hoped, therefore, that this bill will become a law and that 

priation will be made for the furtherance of this extreme 
caus You certainly have the indorsement of ail the da 
South Carolina in this laudable undertaking, as well as that 
right-thinking people in all parts of the country. 

Yours, very truly, A. 


THE CLINTON CHRON! 
Clinton, S. C., Feb 
A. F. LEVER, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Permit us to express our interest in your Dill to 
i industry in the United States. Nothing is more needed 
‘y in the South than information. Our dairy fa 
ited in the care of cattle and the selection of b 
of the product for the market. 


reeds 
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» that considerable money can be very wisely spent by | < lividual d ! 1 t 
’ ng that line, and hope that your bill will be passed. cou give them t \ 
rs, cordially, : more worthy erts : 
J. F. JACOBS. | and we hope t 
eee | With best w ‘ ‘ 
THE UNION TIMBs, Yours, very t . 


Union, 8. C., February 13, 1906. - N frverwax ' ‘ 


rm Lever, Washington, D. C. P ( 
ci x i y i ‘ 
Yours of the 9th instant, er to the bill intro- | 
1, “to further promote tl! nterest of the United : 
ved to-day. In reply I be that such a bill, if it CONSOLIDATED ANTH Ht 





a law, would unquestionably go a great way toward the 
of the dairy business. There is no enterprise or industry 





er in need of vital information looking to its propet 
order to make it a real success and promote general od 
United States. There are within this city and suburbs 

een dairies all managed and conducted in a most crud 
wv the want of proper instruction and knowledge of the 
necessary for its success. Your bill will meet a long-felt 


itter. We wish you success. 





Jno. P. GAGR, 
Editor Union Times. 
THE YORKVILLE ENQUIRER, 
Yorkville, 8S. C., February 12, 1906. 
EF. Lever, Washington, D. C. 








Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt oft your 
ng a copy of H. R. 12612 and to say that in my opinion 
terests of this localiey are sorely in “i of just such help 
ve expected from the Governme The dairy business of 








l 


oped wonderfully, and it wili be developed und 


x your favor, I am, with the kindest regards 











Walh 1, S. ( February 12, 1906 
F. 
a 
1 to see that you |! : 
f $20,000 to further } 
S, i sum ft e expe 
ment of Ag 1 
iry and SS e experi t tat S 
‘ : pa y new, and w nay 
3 l au f i eve tne Va i 
Stat for this line of ir try are very great indeed 
i ‘ ld to 
e t p ( ti il t a < 
t it is { t t tion a ‘ 
T our C0 e s tk the ' @ es ¢ i 
t erial success that 1 \ the 
I t ( 
Per D. A. SM! 
vidual dairymen’s interest is shown in the few let 
rt 
] rm Ra MI 
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I Wa noton. D. ¢ 
I ve w 5 9 i Y > of x T 
i ry i Ss é t 
? 7 + Y 7 
‘ S t < 
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C f n { it x ‘ t s 
\ shi f r g t 
1 at St. Louis last year, it would itly encourag 
} the States the fever we! ‘ 
ynst tio! Wi & l I 
WwW 
friend, Mr. HEN of ¢ t ht 
HAMMON GA., Fe ry 7 
LEVER, Washington, D. C 
* * * We are a young dairying ti a 1 
Orleans what Orange County is to York ) ° 
e knowledge of how to decrease the cost of prod ion Ar 
t hing us the solution of this questi will be the m 
that money can make Your ide W vit 
t tions is g 1 for t e of us who read and k 
ress of the d ’ Retter s l is ¥ r 1 of havi 
in contact with the individual dairy farmer ‘I er 
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Washington, D. C. 


that I have just 


SOUTHERN COTTON ASSoO« 
SOUTH CAROLINA STA 
Columbia, S. C., 


TA 


IN sum of $20,000 to be used in the development of the dairy indy 


DIVISION, sections where assistance is needed: Be it 


February 1, 1906. Resolved, That this association expresses to Mr. LEVER its very 


read 


appreciation of the importance of this bill to South Carolina, 
i. R. bill No. | State is greatly in need of assistance in this line. 


. » ane 2 Tt 
on January 20, an appropriation of $20,000 B. Harni 
industry « the United States. 


right direction, and with what experience I have 
with tl 


isiness, that in cooperation 
very much the experienced 


his enlightened age we must 


der to succeed. 


1 that I heartily indorse your 


rying it through. 


F 


asurer Southern Cotton 
Nouth 


NA LIVE STOCK 
Pendleton, 8. C 


C. 


th bill to ha 

it deal of intere 
iation, it would 
her way la 
to having an 
no State in t 
than South 


in 


I have been in the 


well as the inex- 
lave 


bi 


ill 


beg to say it President South Carolina Live Stock Associ 
» Agricultural WINNSBORO, 
I am heartily in favor of anything that will encourage and 
the latest and late the cattle and dairy industry in the Southern States, for on 
or er ae pends the prosperity of the South. Without it the lands will s 
ind trust you | Come exhausted of fertility and rendered unfit for agricultural | 
en at 2 What a blessing it would be if every plantation would keep 


HYAT! head of cattle as they raise bales of cotton. 


lina Division. beginning to see the necessity of awakening the farmers, espe 


Car 


SSOCIATION, 
Jt 


da 


1 of over 100 head of Jet 


line at any 


yuld be glad 


ced 


was 


undesirable 


time, 


H 
ot 


nuary 27, 1906. able, 


1a 


ciation I am glad to see the Division of Animal Industry in this co 


the Southern States, to the necessity of keeping more and bett 
especially dairy cows. 
I have been dairying for the past eight years, and find it very 
although I raise cotton averaging 100 bales each year. | 
not be possible to make as much out of the land if I had not t 
read it in the | My herd numbers about 100 head the year round. In wint 
them cotton-seed meal and hulls, with pea-vine hay and corn 
to the South | Milch cows do well on this feed, and young cattle grow nicely du 
winter. By keeping milch cows I find a ready market for a 
the leading | hay, oat straw, and roughness raised on the farm by feeding 
hat has more | cattle, and a splendid market for butter and cream, especially 
All that is | Sell all I make, and could sell a great<eal more, at 25 cents pr 


ry business for | the whole year. 


Any information I can give you will be freely given, and h 


do not hesitate | will use every effort to encourage the cattle and dairy indust: 


Southern States, and especially in South Carolina. 
you stop over Yours, truly, 
Sam C. Cat 


OFFICE OF MADISON IcrE AND CREAMERY COMPA)? 
Madison, Ga., March 
Hon. A. F. LEVER, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Sir: I notice that you have introduced in Congress 
appropriate $20,000 for the promotion of the dairy busine 
United States. We wish to thank you for your efforts in our 
Right now we are in need of just such an appropriation. Ou 
ness is small, not large enough to employ a high-priced butter 
We have had a young man in training, and working off unde: 
butter maker. Where he worked he used a little different ma 
; and we find now he is not competent to run our factory. 
othin . q | assistance here in our factory by a Government expert would 
‘taking. = great assistance to our little business and enable us to go rig 
eyeloping gq | With it. I expect there are many other small ereameries in 1 
oo fix, and the $20,000 spent by Congress would be worth that 1 
e to these | year to the dairy industry. 
Yours, truly, MADISON IcE AND CREAMER) 


MULWEE DAIR 
Pendleton, 8. C., January 
Mr. A. EF. LEVER, 
DEAR Sir: Your letter inclosing copy of bill to further prom 
dairy industry of the United States received, and will say I 
ciate your efforts in behalf of same, for I believe it will be 
thing for the South. Wishing your bill success, I remain, 
Very truly, 
d. D. 8 
EASLEY, S. ¢ 
January 
Hon. A. F. Lever, 
Washington, D. C. 
in this | Dear Sin: I think your bill a good one. Hope you will 
now 11 | getting it passed. We need help in the dairy industry. 
it Is to Respectfully,’ 
in the : C8. 2 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Baton Rouge, La., February 122 
LEVER, 
use of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
: Sir: I have your letter of February with a copy 
. 12612. I think your bill is a very deserving one, 
ire that any money expended in this direction will be 
to the dairy interests of the country. 
1906. | fo not know of any way in which I could be of any sg; 
nce to you, as the dairy interests of this State are not or: 
‘iation of | a way that they could take up the matter. 
country Wishing you success in your worthy undertaking, I am, 
Ea Very respectfully, 


} 
I 


W. R. Dopson, D 


HAMMOND, LA., February 1 
JEVER, Esq., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Srr: In reference to your bill covering money to | 
ng the dairy industry of the country, beg to say that I 
of your move, and trust that the Government will 
a portion of the amount in the vicinity of Hammond, La 
ty is making strenuous efforts to build up the dairy 
itific and modern basis. 
irs, very truly, HALL, ALLEYN & 


THE MIDDLE GEORGIA CoTTON MILI 
Eatonton, Ga., Marcel 


Hon. A. F. 
ane 
My Dear Srr: I have been asked by the Georgia Live Stock 
tion to write you, approving your House bill 12612. As one 


Agriculture the! been for many years interested in dairying, I hope your bill wil 


( 
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e should meet with t1 “suc iccess it merits 
y be st regards, and thanks for your position, 


GEORGIA EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Nrperiment, Ga., February 12, 1906. 


F. LEVER, 
an SIR I have yours of the 3d, inclosing copy of bill of House 
entatives 12612. I have read the bill carefully and in re 





your W I beg to say that I think much good may result to 
ng interest of the South along the lines contemplated by your 
ry much will depend upon the man or agents emploved to do 
rk. My idea is that in each State, as a rule, and if possible, 
1 should be selected from among those who have made a success 


isiness and who at the same time is well qualified to tell what 





of Representatives, Washington, D. C. BS 


s 
and to enthuse hearers on the subject of dairying. I believe 
rk ought to be conducted in cooperation with this station. 





} 
1 nan in my own eye now who I think wou!d make a capable per | ‘ 
work, to wit, Mr. W. L. Williamson, Commerce, Ga. He is a | ‘ 
Qe 








dairyman, has the largest dairy pk in the State, has de 
ong all possible line a good talker, and 
need a man to go through the State, ca 
and explain and unfold to th , 
1 a man, as I 







an honest, reliable 
l meetings of the 
antages of dairy farm 
‘ i, should be one wi } 
uld be expected to cooperate wi 








m the a 














suecess of it the 
Institute work of the State and attend the various trict | 
I ting He should |} familiar with the cost of machinery | 

I 1ufac tt irers thereof and the best methods and best arrange- | 


dairy plants. The possibilities are very large in such feld 


| 
i open out before a man charged with the performance of such 
| 
| 





that you will be successful in pushing this bill through. 
Very truly, yours, 
R. J. REDDING, Director. 





Federal Quarantine. 
SPEECH 


HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, 
OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 3, 1906. 


CN 
, . 


ise having under consideration the bill (H. R. 
{ e the power and authority of the Public Healt 
l Service, and to impose further duties thereor 


14316) to fur- 
h and Marin¢ 


UNDERWOOD said: 

SPEAKER: I think the amendment I have proposed, making 
visions of the national quarantine law apply to the bor 
Mexico as well as to the coast, is important to the car- 
it of the purposes of the bill to properly guard the coun 
inst a yellow-fever epidemic coming overland from | 

». As I read the bill, its terms are intended to protect us 

ellow fever coming through a seaport, but it does not 

way protect against yellow fever coming into this coun- 

ross the border. In other words, yellow fever often 

in Mexico. There are two States and two Territories | 

ig on Mexico. The terms of the bill do not apply to yel- 

r coming by land across the border of Mexico into | 
Now, I take it - 

ir. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit 

| will say that in the committee that same question came 

1 an examination of the present statute was resorted to, 
was believed by all, I think, that the present statute is 
for that purpose. 

UNDERWOOD. I think the pres¢nt statute would be | 
if it made the placing of quarantine stations along the 
of Mexico mandatory; but I think the gentleman from 
vill concede that the present law does not make the es 
uent of quarantine stations mandatory. This bill only 
from the law now on the statute books in the fact that 

s make these quarantine stations at ports on the seacoast 
tory. Now, if you make them mandatory as to seaports, 
it is proper, in order to protect commerce and protect 
lth of the United States, to make it mandatory on the 
authorities to establish these quarantine stations on 
well as at seaports, and I think from the reading of this 

very clear that that is not provided. For these reasons 
that this amendment should be adopted. 
IkPBURN. If the gentleman will observe, this mandate 
plies to this one anchorage at the Dry Tortugas. 
UNDERWOOD. As I read the bill, | understood that it | 
it mandatory that they shall establish a quarantine 
wherever necessary on the seacoast; and I will call 
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me 
wo” 


ry of appropriation can be justified at all on such lines, then | the attention of the gentleman from Iow: 
| posed law 





HE PBU R N. 
UNDERWOOD. 


* best suited f 


quarantine 


herever he 


* coming by of 
not think it can possibly hurt the 
ll, and it ought to be adopted 

i ‘nited States the 
1g into this country 


Government 
as quarantine 
of the Government 
the exigencies of the public 


to establish 
whenever 


Tortugas and three other 
Governmen 
authorities 
under this bill 
not the State desires it. 


y desire t do so oF ‘render them 


as it “will oc to slaneaaiee 
nt stations and sery 
at the cost of the General Go 
bill further provides for 
its provisions into effect, 
interstate 
| portation of freight and passengers thre 
regulations as may 
safeguarding 
y those can 


secalieaniainn 


by providing that onl 
] discharged 
* have been certified to by the 
| He alth and _M: iri ne a il Service of 
considering 
a can not see 
tates that may be 
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ep it out of the country when the} Mr. WANGER. I would like to ask the gentleman a qu 
the south of us are infected with Mr. SIMS. I will yield to the gentleman. 
‘acing us this summer, is it not Mr. WANGER. If you strike cut the word “ colored 
on the Federal Government to! insert the word “ negro,” wouldn't the person have to be 
1 in the beginning for our pro- | blooded African? 
Mr. SIMS. No; he would have to be of the negro race, 
cupy the time of the House in dis Mr. MURDOCK. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
onal questions involved. They have been | tion. 
liscussed by others. To my mind the proposi Mr. SIMS. I will yield to the gentleman. 
le: at we have the constitutional power to Mr. MURDOCK. You say the word “ colored 
ld act at once for the protection of our | the races not white? 
from the horrors of another yellow-fever Mr. SIMS. I say it is descriptive of all the races—} 
| black, and yellow. 
(ee | Mr. MURDOCK. Did the gentleman ever hear of an | 
Ratan nr ee. g | being called colored? 
SEE Se ee eee Mr. SIMS. He is called a “red man.” 
Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; he is called a “ red man.” 
SPEECH Mr. SIMS. And isn’t a red man a colored man? [L 
ter. | 


” 


refers 


VE : 
Mr. Chairman, I do not want to get away from my p 


4 

- aa m Imnwmwea y ~ ‘ ‘ ig 2 rN vs ana * sora.’ le ¥ S eQ 
H QO N ; I H iD | [ S W ’ S I M S in this. If the committee means “ negro, let us use the 
rate form of expression. Though I doubted the possibi 

OF TENNESSEE, having a reply in time, I wrote a letter to Dr. Booker T 
aria : es Dai ee — ington, at Tuskegee. I have not yet received a reply. No 
I i OUSE OF -PRESENTA‘’ iS ; ; : cee ae a : 
in THE Hows! & REPRESENTATIVES, | I shall, and I shall ask permission of the House to put his 
Monday, April 23, 1906. to my letter in the Recorp as a part of my remarks w! 

comes; and I shall now ask the Clerk of the: House t 


he Committee of the Thole House or he state . ‘ . . ‘ . 
me % W i bm tne copy of the letter I wrote to him, so that his reply will be 1 


ration the bill (H. R. 18442) to 


ers, school officers, and other em- | Steod when it is received. 
he District of Columbia— | The Clerk read as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 20, 
the floor in my own right, but I ‘of. Booker T. WASHINGTON, 
: Tuskegee, Ala. 
; cei i ‘ e a bill now pending before the House of Re 
m any credit for framing this ives, relative to the schools of Washington, D. C., it is provi 
of the subcommittee. I think he board of educ oa consist of nine Pe rsons, three of 
hall f the “e ” insist } » 
stances as ischarged its | 5ve%U or the c ec ice. I have insisted before the ¢ 
J tance > has di cha od its ma the District of Columbia, belee @ member of that o 
ch can not de Said 1n praise ot it is the intentior e bill that three negroes shit 
subcommittee [Mr. Morretyi] | the words ay the colored race” are not properly — 
a has mt in oar ha moagnra § itive; that the words “negro” or “ negro race shou 
ao eee. eee eae _— ee words “colored race” might mean yellow, brown, « 
the people of the District of and e! tion can be filled by the appointment of Indians, ¢ 
is want and what do the! Japanese, alays, Sandwich Islanders, or any persons not of tl 


than ten minutes. I wish to say, — a 


1 


Jumbia want? ngs ae oak tan: sieiniaal San ne . } Ja 
Se : some ‘ 1f the committee claim that to use the words 
they think is best for themselves. | or “negro race” is offensive, and, out of respect for the f 
eets, in the main—in fact almost | what they call the “colored race,” they wish to use the very 
: } ; } * re ra ition that the word “ negro 
al and is what they want. There- |, min Of excemmitin. aelaian stn. teens dain ak aa 
s i spre my ni i rois, atl is if i I 
ic details, be- Yensive to those of our people des ed by the tert 
1 ’ m you, giving | 
. : t I m all intention o 
Se, €8- | offensive, but only ins 1at in legislation, especially by C 
ubcom- Ww “negro” is iore urate and scientifi é 
*" TI assure you that I ha 
. ee ing l Le é elit negroes of the South, N 
nd this bill at | ge), re. and do not wish to do anything that is offensive o1 
ent in ad- | « taste or would be so regarded by your race. It is my 
t * letter in reply to this on the floor of the 
: 3 or discussion, and however lengthy your reply n 
ason why I | whatever it may be, it is my intention to place it in the Cone 


» details 


= Monse « 
is offered. House y 


led “race ‘spectfully, ?. W.& 
now. I Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
and wo- | the reply to that letter in when it comes. I assure e\ 
ig more to | here that I do not know what it will be, but I want to « 
ted States | tention to another matter in connection with this dis 
he present | Secretary Taft, one of the ablest and greatest men of this 
id discuss | ry at the present time, a student and an educated man, a ; 
iscussk f r hurts | ate of Harvard, whose learning can not be questioned, 
amendment I am going to offer: On| sincere interest in the welfare of the negroes of the 
an,’ I will move to strike out the | States can not be questioned, was invited to and did deliv: 
there shall be three of the colored | address at Tuskegee Institute on April 4 of this year, whi 
woman.” Iam going to move to} dress I now hohl in my hand. It is a splendid productio 
and then, if that motion is | I shall ask unanimous consent to include it in my r 
to strike out, in line 11, the | because it will illumine the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp. It 
herefor the y “negro;” | valuable contribution to this discussion. Addressing a 
very part of the bill wherever | institution, presided over by negro professors and comp 
ant to say th I do this out | negroes altogether, practically a negro audience, S¢ 
lored race, use itis an | Taft uses in that address the words “ negro,” “ negroes 
The words “colored race” | “negro race” seventy-five times. He uses the words “ col 
yellow, brown, al black. I | or “colored race” four times. I think his example sho 
mind in using the word “ col- | commended and should be followed. It is true that if 
me people incorrectly call it. | talking to a lot of negroes who believed and regarded 
rt of the negroes of the | offensive to be called “ negroes” I would use the words 
‘negro ” wi isrespectful | ored race;” but in legislating, forty-one years after they 
{ adopted | had their freedom, we certainly ought to use that form « 
the white people very prop- | pression which is correct, which means what is intended 
Ww a proper feeling toward | meant by this committee. Mr. Chairman, I do not w: 
aking of | take up the time of the House. As I say, I shall make a 
las passed when that kind | to amend, and I shall do it out of nothing but the k 
| spirit, because it is time that we did use that form of ex 
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xpres mn il I 
expression in Sp 
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th reference to this race that means that race exclu- | associated in the struggle whi : 
and will mean it for all time to come. ee = of the ci tes ry ¢ t] 
i HOLLIDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for | them in an historical 
n? | the right of and 
SIMS. Certainly. one r = 3 the’ 
HOLLIDAY. As I understand, the gentleman suggests | in | progress was t fe 
» out the provision for three members to be colored. I | private property When he b 
the gentleman if he proposes to insert the word } a ee ioe ost od, = ly at 
in the first instance where it occurs? | produced. As } Satine 
SIMS. No; I shall move to strike out and make no sub- abor t only eno j : 
motion should that motion prevail, as I prefer that to wis Ben Ph +} lng : 
1: but if that is voted down, then I shall move to strike | thereat incre po 
word “colored” wherever it appears and insert the | should y luct 
ane we | th l W ving fi : \ 
os n as ¢ t i 
HOLLIDAY. The gentleman proposes to strike that out? | in <i ft res] : 
SIMS. Yes: for the reason that I do not think it ought | r and ta What ie had 
essary in this national capital in legislating to specif e A -~ to anct er njos and 
vide and make it a qualification to office that a man | th whom wished ta: enics ag : 
¢ be eolored. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. | parent instinct dictated prov for t 
offered and has pending an amendment, and of course ae the WOE, i st became cust , 
dment would apply to it as far as the word “ colored ” : Se plies = f t 
but that amendment provides that the white portion | In this way 1 ipital sa = 
board of education should appoint the white teachers | C°°@!™s generations, and its ¢ 
colored portion the colored teachers. Of course I most hh ; ' 





support that amendment. ifter his death by th 
| print, as a part of my remarks, the following: ctl irnished the 
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1 be ¢ 1 whi I it prevent fror g the | 
f g ies of e, libe and | | 
] his white f w-cit ns Wi t | 
ment 1 securing to the negro the sa l e 
in enjoys in criminal trials and issues i 
great, it was equally important to the neg in that 
to him those econ * rights in the er nt nd 1 S 
lies the hor of future progress. e rig of pr \ 
1 quite as important a part in the development of the | lan 
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not ou 


tment 


thought t me ot 


ion or Ci 


en 
deavor in which there was hope of real and immediate success, a 
made his school accordingly. 
lie would not decry the advantages of higher education for sg 
is rac he certainly would not shut the door of opportu 


io whether professional or manual. RB 

r was, Is it better to invite the gre; 

nd their time in securing an education and 
which they will find little opportunity t 
1in them to succeed in the work which 
the economic power and influence of o 

at he has rightly answered it, these mag 
and so do the many graduates gathered | 


bear witness in their own lives to th 


\ a 1e Southern States to shake their heads and say 

ly | hegro problem is far, far from solution, and that the future 

of |! et dark. Plans have been suggested of a migration of tl 
her country v re would live by ther 

themselves and have : iety by themselves 

s 7 7 


selves. 


the tw 


n 


opportunity 5 nd our interest t cure th 


n, the ne » has never failed 
the only ysuntry he has and the 
| I aking in his behalf 
ide, greater constancy, and g! 
soldier, and they should 
make the best 
of progress i 
the coun ry. 
al importance Ww 
improvement. 
those who have looked more into e@ ( 
point from what I am about to say, it s: 
affording ground for discouragement in t 
“negro problem,” a review of the history 
justifies t statement that great progress | 
there been a movement by the negro 1 
ynal, industrial, and economic lines, 1 
t in the attitude now taken by the leading 
o see the difficulties of the problem w 
me id sympathize with the efforts of Mr. 
is doing for his race. 
who can do the most for the negro, wl 
oilsome march to better material and int 
southern white men w » his neighbors 
fort on his part to make himself usefi 
lives will aid him much more, even 
tributions f the friends of the 
n i i the tir 


1 
to lend 
nsome 
eviden 
nber of f: 
as 746,000, 


and 444,000 
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white or 
the South. 
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c laborers for two 
enough to keep them f the 
idle until their money is exlia 
true general of necer labor, for the 
efficien } it nany ; is favorable one. 
‘ing and irresponsible cla and not to the 1 
qually aging in another way is the state of a bright 
colored man who finds himself with merely a literary educati 
no professional opportunity, and with an inability to overco! 
pugna » to what he allows himself to believe is the humiliat 
manual labor. 



















































things show that the work of uplifting race must be 1 I { t 
ie, but they do not make it hopeless. 1e spread of | be 3 
tion has done wonders, and with the and shining ex twenty-fif 
Hampton and Tuskegee we must look to the estal nent of ' van ceria 
titutions in every State and every community, and wl is ra a. 
rtant, to the in« ! nd rising ¢g I i I I i and ft ! 
the sane and prof of their great leader | st into that pathw 
hon f tl negroe cA ica 
iid that the ked ones of the ra “lucated in Ham, ( s tact 1 
ke , nd t store ¥ may not i from their I ( i the 
i by tl . il tutions and thei it $ : ‘ | i ( 
t will be the result of the extension indu il ed W may e prid 
tl ‘ace who are less qualified than they were to ré« i iim, and I 
{ education. It seems to me that thi fq st yne of t v 
{ ke. Nothing can * more inspiring f I 
earnest yearning of those \ » go to Hampt » 
o fit themselves to meet the problems o d I 
e lowly of their race the lessons they hav ) 
ir 2 t teacher. Fortunat indeed is a race wl ts 
-n \ ‘ d wri t f eful truths ful - ws Soe 
. 3 can \ which Bool ¥ il f i 
) pters of * The luture Dy Srr: In , 
“ wha f the } t a ! ] nt cu t 
to t mnsid ti reat N nd wi { 
i f th 1 yuld ry t 
a unt ! color oO! ri ] I 
vard the hi of the forty jy usa ce 1 
} obliged to t 2 r t : ! 
! id l t I { ri at I As \ ~ 8 5 
( , mnie ifter the ! t 
nile d n at id iu 
i atus, br rhi e g ! : 
‘al control with the poor, \ Al i 
ildered, at ile, who but yesterday wer tit perhaps, as ¢ 
ert Declarati te lity and popular rights and ur : fact j nd in th I 
ut a feat against the inevitable imp I y el 
nature. It was that with the elements I hay classe e called BN 
ere should not have been disturbance and fraud and violet if v 1 ro i 
e and illegality and oppression. It was impossible that that | ext f history a 
3 writ 1 on the tables of the fundamental law or in the | now g 
ok should be immediately carried into effective execution shame, tt ve have ise 
’s vote, after a long struggle, the history of which I shal! not | peo $s, fro! vage 
I » count for nothing. rhen the lers of the Sout n < 7 we 1 
§ n to realize the dreadful de lizat ri¢ ‘ nat and adition 
| to be flouted and fraud was t t ! I do 1 t) 4 y peopl 
they cast about to make the | I " t any nD le « 





by property and educational « 
negro. 

to avoid the fraudulent and violent metheds whic] 
nt to overcome the colored vote in the South itse i 
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for the better. It is impossible to frame a law whic] 
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t i 
stand the test of the fifteen amendment, and whi 
ultimately operate, no matter what the qualification or | 
effect, to permit a certain class of the negroes to exercise t | 
It is true that some State constitutions or laws wit 
grandfather” clauses, may operate temporarily to exclude 
they expire in effect, the limitations on adult male suffrage 





yme nothing more than educational or property qualificatior 
to white. and negro alike. Such qualifications exist 
States at the beginning of this Government and cont 
thereafter, and they can be defended with much forcef 
The theory upon which a popular government is to le 
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. . . Tas om 1. 1} 
d is in the long run the rights of every person and IN THE [lol 
ly to be more safely guarded by the laws of the country 
i by the executive if the voi of the person or the class i h 
n port ty to be heard in the adoption of the laws o1 
tion of the executive. But this proposition is predicated on The House being in the 
that the persons whose rights are thus to be looked after | of the Union and ! 
ient information and power of decision to enable them to | Making appropri: n f 
d say what their rights are and how they ought to be p l June 30, 1907 
When a class of persons is so ignorant and so subject t 
WI g ‘ ~~ ' 
misleading that they are merely polit t Mr. JAMES said: 
e mental stature of manh then it can hardly | aid that Mr. CHAIRMAN: I ft 
» iy ) { Ynment co rec nN her ¢ he . oe 7 7 
coe u a ene n a = n » ther merely wanted to reply 
itional qualifications are adopted in t se . ; : : 
k of knowledge and lack ot stability make yr | from New York [| Mr. PAayni 
to decide with safety to themselves 1d the t 1ot 2 port of entry wl 
i r e it gs ‘ } 7 
i etore it see t is nothing more than a 
rt I pting laws which lude impartially bot ; . 
2 it t and irresponsible, could not e cri lore, lp] wie ait : 
a4 said, with what truth I do not now ss, thes« of the} t to co ol 
i to be en 1 by means of the disc1 ry pov man might have said w 
election and other State officers, so as to exclude the ( l 





1 rigor under their provisions, and to allow the white vot: foree that there y 
t also to be excluded, to enjoy the fr . Assuming this | into the Capitol. 
1e, ll the situation is by no means a ! less one for asemcieaunl | 
ee ~ 7 ‘ 7 1 money could b 
1 the political power that he may in the future exercise in the | ! . . 
». if he continues to increase in intelligence by the acce; I 
educational opportunities which are ng fered hil un ; Mr. 











trially he becomes a power and thus gradually increases the 
of his race who are eligible to vote in accordance with law, | to the & 


rence of Mr. Washington in great institutions like this, and The CHAIRMAN. W 











duces into the electorate a body of individuals well qualified M I wil 
ith common sense and judgment, and who, by their very pos Mr. PAYNE Chat 
the community, give weig to t j ast. Comb t ei : 

box in small Ss as ce he to rj! Orit ng this b 
ace as to r the fear that rt ajo! wi to do ! 
r the Governt their votes and their I Ww t { — the 
prove attractive to the parties into which the white race must | *““**> abe # : 
y divide, and their position and influence as a \ may convince him to re 


entation of their race, qualified to exercise tl I t , Mr. JAMES. 
| me stronger and stronger. If, with the ind 
ight and action which economic independence will su V : : 
they divide their votes between contending parties, then i to obtain justice 
vy of political controversy the votes of educated and « “d | Representatives, 
will be sought instead of suppressed, and the votes of ignorant ve are tired of 


ialified whites will be more rigorously excluded according to : . 
ee ? — this Executive | 
letter, which I 











dual acquisition of political power will seci 
and opportunity to help the negroes in their devel han 

right of , e was unrestricted. For these reasons, and ‘ 
fully recognize the great difficulties that attend improvement in collected no mo! 


sent situation, I can not put myself among those pe: 
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ITAIRMAN., The Clerk will read the letter referred to | ern Kentucky. The paltry sum of $350 (all that is paid the sy; 
‘ ees for doing is work) s e allowe “ause : 
- gentler ian from Kentucky. ig ig this work) should not be allowed to cause the port 
ad as follows: ry . ; . : . , 
, (The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, tucky has expired. 
Oren a ons ae Se ee. siae Mr. HAY. How much time have I remaining, Mr. Chair 
as jton, February 21, 1906. a ‘ T 1 i 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has seven minutes 
ives. maining. 
ur letter of the 19th instant, I have mm Mr. HAY. I yield it to the gentleman from Kentucky. 
. is now a port of delivery in the customs m Mr. PAYNE. I will ask the gentleman if it is not a fact 
rieans It, geet ie ag gcse ear ai raga ge Heian The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for 
nwtution af i , minutes remaining. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will ask the gentleman if it ¢s not a fa 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will continue the reading . 

letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Vv come here from all parts of the country to carry 
trade, bringing ties and lumber out of the Ohio, Cumpb 
nessee rivers. 

d to customs duties, this would be a port where a large ; 
ould be collected if the Treasury Department would 
y. it. seen ‘ averse to it. Time and again bills have 
— = ata making Il’a ah a port where imported 
TAMES. Now, Mr. Chairman, the other day when the | m it be shipped and duties collected, and the Treasury Dep: 
an from New York was upon the floor he declared that | wot Jide aoe ; hence they would not be 
stalwar Tentuckia eine is eolleseues te ote » have merchants here in Paducah and other towns in the |] 
ee opi IK ntuck a urging his oe ; to vot ri who impert large quantities of goods, such as wines, br 
: he consideration of this bill. If the gentleman referred hisky, cigars, mattings, queensware, etc., who have to pay 
to » I shall not deny it. I desire to ask why the committee I ne at Louisville, Evansville, New Orleans, or some ot 
: - , 7 me ry¢ or . nti . or > . : , . 
of whith the gentleman is the chairm: ‘4 not investicate a ‘nce, forsooth, because no duties are collected, they now pr 
f whith the g athe we ci = hairman did not can ee this abolish this port and ruin the river and steamboat interests. 
uestion and bring in your bill and say what ports you want I have just received a bill of mattings—value, a little over 
to annul, what ports you desire to consolidate, and let this | shipped from China to a firm at Fulton, Ky., but the Departmer 
Tuan eevee een iies, ‘Or il ‘cs wav we « » wot intalitosn ation will not allow same to-be sent to its destination until the 
Liouse pas uw n it, for a this way we could get intellige Dt | ore paid at the port of Portland, Oreg., where the same was 
But we are told that you want to give to the President | in the United States. If any further information should be 
ower the Constitution gives to the House—that is, the | call on us. 5 
to legislate upon this question. And then, we are in- ns ae ee ~—" ' eons 
the President is in turn to gracious]lv submit the matter Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
he Secretary of the Treasury, who, with becoming mag- Mr. JAMES. You refused to yield for questions ask: 
nimity. is to give the right thus delegated to the Second | gentlemen on our side the other day, but I will treat you 
ssistunt Secretary of the Treasury to say what ports shall be | More courtesy than you treated us and will yield to you 
inulled. what ports shall be consolidated. what ports shall be | e@tly. Now, as to the river interests of Paducah, if you a1 
continued the Seeond Assistant Secretary of the Treas- | this port there, you will force every steamboat man who « 
ury, I suppose, will then turn the matter over to the janitor, | 2 New license issued to go to a place at which you have 
and then we will get to know to whom we should go to pre sent | Veyor, to some distant port in order to obtain it. If you ; 


ctfully, a EEP, Acting Secretar 


our arguments as to the p rts of the United States. | this port, you annul the most important port between Cin 
Mr. PAYNE. Before the gentleman sits down, will he kindly | 2nd Memphis, and every boat that is documented, enrol! 
House what earthly use there is in spending this $400 | licensed would be put to the necessity and great trouble 
ah‘ ; | ing to some distant port for this purpose. It would me: 
removal of the docks of the city of Paducah and would 
the greatest inconvenience imaginable to the river men. 
Mr. PAYNE. Now, is it not a fact that this document 
done by the inspecting service of the inspecting bureau, 
not by the customs officer? 
Mr. JAMES. This documenting is done by the surveyor 
the port of Paducah. 
Mr. PAYNE. They have no surveyor at the port of Pad 
Mr. JAMES. They have, sir. 
Mr. PAYNE. And still they can not enter goods? 
» gentleman from New York, which was written to]. Mr. JAMES. _ They can not. It is not a port of entry, 
r of the port of Paducah, which shows that | '® only a port of delivery. 4 
which was referred to by the gentleman Mr. PAY NE. And they have a surveyor? . ‘ 
a6 fee the nee Ge Sk ee eee Mr. JAMES. Yea: J. R. Puryear. He signs himself 
that part of the country. There are | Veyor of the port, and he is the surveyor of the port. Tt 
ere boats are built, where measurements are simply shows that the gentleman from New York is not fa 
es are issued, and where all that character with this subject. [ Laughter. } 
1] yet the gentleman from New York would Mr. PAY NE. No. . ‘ 
7 this character of work to Evansville. or | Mr. JAMES. That is to be considered. . 
place. The Government is not stingy, | Mr. PAY NE. It shows that the gentleman from Kentu 
that this Government is not yet so small not familiar with the condition at Paduenh. 
to the great river interests of western | Mr. JAMES. I do not want you to take up all my tim 
ask that the letter be read. promised to yield two minutes to the gentleman from Ma 
want you to remember what the Secretary of the Treasur 
He differs from you and shows very conclusively that P: 
has no right to collect customs duties. Surveyor of tix 
Puryear declares in his letter that efforts have been made 
past to give Paducah the right to collect customs duties : 
made a port of entry, and that each time it has been d 
We hear a great deal said upon the floor of this House 
running the Government by the executive department. We 
considerable talk about graft, and the gentleman from 
| York grows enthusiastic when he assails graft, and it 
| arouses in the minds of all those who listen to him in this H 
the greatest levity. The gentleman from New York is 0j 
to graft, but when here the other day a Member of this IH 
desired to read an arraignment of the railroads, declaring 
they had consolidated and denied to independent coal «ce 
he decetnmated eneaie ten da ae the right to interstate traffic, when he desired to read a te 
placed on the river interests in west- | indictment against this outrageous combination, declaring 


JAMES. I will do that. This port of Paducah is a port 
i idispensable, not only upon the question of its neces- 
! t of delivery, but because by its being a port it 

a4 surveyor there who attends to the vast river in- 
city of Paducah. Paducah is situated on the Ohio | 
mouth of the Tennessee River, 12 miles below the | 
» Cumberland River, and 40 miles above where the |} 

ipties into the Mississippi River. It is the fourth 

nited States, considered from the standpoint of the 

I will have the Clerk read a letter for the 
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ads virtually confiscated the products of their mines by 
tant freight rates, the gentleman from New York was upon 
t+ objecting. There was graft that went into the rail aoa 
pockets. But when it comes to rivers, the gentleman SPEECH 
New York has a natural antipathy to water for some 
and therefore he says that he is opposed to river graft. 


citer HON. C. L. BARTLETT 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


PAYNE. The gentleman from New York ought to be c ; i 
, rin Kentucky if he has an antipathy to water. OF GEORGI 
JAMES. If you waut to be popular in Kentucky, you 

remember that we do not use water there for anything 
; t to flout boats on [laughter], and that is why we do not 
¢ you to do anything to injure our ports. Mr. Chairman, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRI NTATIN 


SS 
% 
< 





na The House be n Committee of \ 
boats go to Paducah to repair than to any place on the | the Union 1} ig under consi 
sippi er Ohio rivers on account of the natural location. | "8 appropriations for the service of the P 
( > to the Tennessee River being at the city’s door, a river | “°C Ye8* CBe@ins sun 30, 1907, and fos 
open throughout the year, summer and winter, this city | Mr. BARTLETT said: 


a natural harbor to boats that come out of the Missis- | Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is the most im] 


























and Illinois rivers to avoid the ice. They lie up at Pa- | which the Con; ss is called o1 > CO] 
for repairs, and all these boats are compelled to have | money than any other approp1 b 
wr less business with the surveyor of the port. Their pa- terests of the | te of the Unit st 
ve to be renewed from time to time, bills of sale made, terial, because it deals with matter 
this necessitates transactions with the surveyor of the | ture of the money which brings the G 
in the operation of a number of boats it becomes nec- | hection with the people. I the 
» change masters sometimes, and on short notice, and the | Which I come, for ny years and it sO 
is to be made and noted in the presence of the surveyor | Of the people with and the benefits tl re 
‘ port. And yet, according to the argument presented on | Service was about the chief benefits that they r L fi 
simply because the port is not a paying one is, | General Govern i he Go nent in tl 
re money is not collected there than was expended—we | of the postal affairs has heretofore been careful « 
1 that in the spirit of what they call “economy” the | of the people. The rights of the citizens to use 1 
to be abolished, and yet when we investigate the facts | right of the press of the country, and 1 newspi 
\ 1 out that at ports of delivery, of which Paducah is one, | Metropolitan newspapers, and country | the 1 
t possible for any duties to be collected and that it | the great mass of literature sup] 
port for convenience of delivery and for the benefit | and information of the peo] : 
vast river interests that this port was originally estab- | order to reach the people unless it tC pas ScI 
Would the gentleman in charge of this bill force these | 2nd approval of the Post-Office Depa 
to delay their traffic by sending by mail these papers to he power exercised by the ‘I AS i 
per officer at some distant port? Would he hamper « l eral is rema e, 3 itent 5 ust 
in this way? Commerce upon the rivers has long been | justly. It is { this fact t the 
eguard and the only barrier between the people and the | to use th I 


ble maw of the railroads. often es I that there is I { 
Mr. Chairman, higher than all this, important as it is, | that the 
} 








ie question of delegating legislative power to other de- | lege which « he rt L eial the ] 
nts. This Government has become an Executive-ridden | States. I do not b e it, at 3 
nent. Instead of the departments being separate as | is their departn t, it is their post I S 
1 ners of the Constitution intended, the tendency of the | that are annually appropri ‘ 
; ae 


for Congress to abdicate its swiftly waning powers 








ts to executive officers to enforce. I am in favor of d 

in the expenditure of the public money, and if of ( 

rts are unnecessary and ought to be abolished, why t tl 

the Ways and Means Committee, as is its duty to do 
rate this question and report to this House a bill con- t 

ng such ports as ought to be consolidated, or abolishing t i 

rts as should be abolished, and in the open light let ’ 

n be fought out upon this floor? But we are toid that s 

is done a lobby will be here, lobbying for certai ts, oO 
t this great House of Representatives would sub: to M 

lence and that no legislation along this line could bé vd, 19 T j i 

these same gentlemen that assert this would turn ever r 24 I 
‘eat qu stion affecting all the ports of the United States Resolved, That the Postmas Caer 
e hands of the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. who | to furnish to the H » the f 

ng more than a man and certainly could not be said to i nte! : : : 

re strength of character and be more impervious to the Cowes ee D + 

e of the lebbyists than the 386 men that constitute the r 1, if so, when ar f 
rship of this House. : aoe ' Pai? zoe 
‘rine, if you can, the contention and the political influence n to th iS § 





y 





other ports, in favor of keeping a port and annulling | Se facts Upon wien ins natters and to 
one, and all this on one man, and calling him human ecision and order of the Post-Of ! 
‘thing more, it would be impossible to say that he would paper, The rd B News, es De eo 
work as well as the people’s legislative body. Would | [.) os a ee ey 
embership of this House surrender to the Secretary of the 
iry, or even to the President of the United States, the 
to regulate the tariff, the right to take from this House 
right and give it to the Secretary of the Treasury or the 
int Secretary? Would you take from this House the 
to hold the purse strings and appropriate money and tur1 


would be brought to bear in favor of a certain port as 





On March the 24th, nearly thirty days tl ] 
master-General sent to the House the f 

| 

| 

| 


Srr: I have the honor to submit herewith 
tion of the House of Representatives dated I 
reads as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the Postmaster-Gene 


‘nish to the Ho the followi: 
+3 


‘to some Executive Department? If so, what is the neces- 
1” a House of Representatives? Its decadence has been 
‘ding swift. The House of Representatives should exer- 
every right given to it under the Constitution of this 


e public int ts 





y. The executive department should perform its func- matter ; if 8 tT a hk t 
and no more; the judicial its functions, and no more. | said publication was ed to the n 
Executive should not legislate for the people, and in my | ,,,, Scond- It sald newspapers eos. 7 

ent it would be a great mistake to pass this bill. ' newspaper was ' a 


said newspaper was so denied admission to 
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was decided to exclude said 

iatter; and to furnish to the 
t-Office Department excluding 
| cond-class matter, and also 
which su decision is 


newspaper 
House the 
news 

alls as se 
‘partment upon 


* entry under the following provisions of 


ond class shall 
itions which are issued at 
times a year and are 
14. 


embrace all 
stated 


f the sec 


on which 
lows: 
at stated interv: 


» of issue, an 


1a known office of publi 


npurrp S, ‘ 
(1 Supp. 
ons.) 
ed for in the “ first’ parsgray 
ion, h he Union News, of Thomas 
admitted to the second class of mail matter as ¢ 
ion March 4, 1905, the date of the 
right of the publicaticn to such adn 
ubt. The doubt, however, was for Le 
of the The records show tha 
natter of the second class until February 5, 1906. 
t to the info mation called for in the “second” para 
n 
e 


lisher. 


r 
lied ast 
( 


to say that on February 5, 1906, application was a 
the Uni ‘ews to the second ciass of mail matt as 
ation. nission was nied February 19, 1° 106, on 
the publication was desig ned primarily for a dvertising 
the prohibition of the statute heretofore 


ich the decision was made are as follows: 
lence upon the application f | 
as not published for the dissem 
ter, but was “ designed prir 
it was condi ic ted to advertis« 
Farmers’ Union of Geo: 
r these facts was foun 
‘with sub 
n that 


rer, as re 


h is her 


rivate busir ‘lations 
ended : m A 
spectiv buy and sel! n other words, 
an of a group of individuals in respect of 
is designed to : 


of Feb 


the det 
xhibit will show 
at it clearly comes W 
other decision could, under 
the 


on 


ked ** Exhibit 5 oe 
ission of the publicat 
copy of 
adr sion, LHaG, 
Assistant 
‘.. dated Feb 
he essential 
e served the 


eturned to the ; 


CORTELYOU 
Postmaster-General. 
ise the publisher of the news- 
ned me that the Post-Office De- 
r published in my district 


and desired to have the 


country pay 
‘ond-class matter, 


st Office 
Madden, 
se of receiv- 
I did not re- 
how 
nt of 


ition I went to the Px 

ided over by Mr. 

{ for the purpr 

oi been done. 

want to say right 

uent ee to this Departme 
mpanied by Senator and some of my 
I have always been so unfortunate as 
the Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
to be expected of him. I state 
from Georgia and myself have endeavored 
ch him, and both when the telephones were 
ade we were not able, Mr. Chair- 
sistant Postmaster-General able to | 
business long enough to attend to the public | 


my 


to find 
duties 


nators 


sonal visits were m 
find the Third As 

ct his private 

his office. 


dutie s of 


| upon 


within -the | rp : : : 
| had been denied the right to use the mails at the rate desig 


| Gel eral, \ 


| ant Postmaster- 


| wheels 
| piece of 


| and 
that al- | 
the | 
| General. 


| was excluded from 
» that sev- | 


Upon the 24th day of February of this year, as I could ge 
information except from the clerks and subofficials, as I « 
not personally get access to him, and because my constit 
was suffering from the ruling, I introduced the resolution w} 
passed this House on the 24th day of February, 1906, e,) 
the Postmaster-General to give to the House and 
country the information as to why this ruling had been 
why this paper, which I shall call attention to in a few mo: 
by law for sec 

The 
blame 


mnd-class postage. 
Postmaster-General for some reason, for which I qd 
him, as he has to rely on the Third Assistant Postn 
vho could not give attention to the public business 
enoug h to answer the House and the committee, took just ty 
it days from the time that the House passed this 
orm the House, to get the information from the 
General and then inform 
tion had been taken. I thought probably it was a serious jo! 
hold in my hand the answer that has been made. It contai: 
pages of printed matter, and added to it an exhibit of a 
paper, eight or ten pages, and the regulations of the Depart 
upon which application of the ruling had been made, all « 
I am unable to ascertain why it was necessary for the D: 
ent to have waited so long before replying and giving tli 
formation called for in the resolution. 

And while I waited and watched for the coming of 
answer I happened to go into one of the book stores of the 
and upon looking over a table containing a : of 
zines I found lying upon the table a magazine I had not 
before and upon which was written “ Madden’s Magazine,” 
upon inquiry I found that it was the second number of 
magazine, and upon further inquiry I found out that the 
number had been issued and all the copies had been di 
of and that a circular had been printed announcing tht 
second number would be issued and that the great thing 
attracted the public and the news sellers was that it w;: 
ine published and edited by the Madden Magazine ¢ 
pany, of which the Third Assistant Postmaster-Genera] 
the chief. I can well understand now how it is, Mr. Chai 
that the Third Assistant Postmaster-General can not be f 
in his office and can not find time to answer resolutions « 
House. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I find also 
his magazine passes through the mails as second-class 1 
Of course it does. Who would ever undertake to suppos: 
this gentleman and the clerks under him would hold 
criticism or put a strict construction of law to a m: 
published, and owned by the Third Assistant 
master-General himself? And I eall attention to an adv: 
ment upon the back of it in which the attention of the 
is called to what a great magazine it is to be in the 
and what it is to do. It is also filled with cartoons, and 
ably the Members of the House and members of the Sen 
be delighted to some of them which adorn his m: 
in reference to Congress. Upon a page we look and fin 
“Investigating the railroads.” They do not exactly lool 
Members of the House, the gentlemen who seemed to | 
vestigating the railroads, because all of them have on 
hats and frock coats, they therefore must be members 
Senate. But in that cartoon which he presents to the « 
to illustrate how Congress is investigating the railroa 
Senators, or whoever they may represent, are down exa: 
the trucks, the engine, and the coal and the oil 
and finally one in one of the cars holds in his 
paper and exclaims, “I have found it; eureka, 
what is it? A free pass. Now, this magazine also start 
with a biography of Mr. Henry A. Castle, the Auditor 
Post-Olfice Department—a most excellent gentleman, 
whom I have ne words of complaint to utter, but the first 
upon it contains an article by him and a biography of 
That paper went through the mails; is going through t 
The great power of the United States Government was as 
in order to strike out the life of this little country paper, i 
published as the organ of the farmers of Georgia, bi 
hesitation was made to put the seal of approval of the G 
ment upon the magazine of the Third Assistant Postm 


r} 


resotut 
Third 
the House why tu 


¢ 
ii 


MaAgazZ 


edited, 


see 


Cans an 


I desire to call attention to the reasons given why this | 
the mails. Let us see. He says that 
paper, the first one which I hold in my hand, was the first 

of the Union News, and it says, one of the first things whi 
printed at the masthead, “ Think before you act, and then 
with a vim.” This was in February, 1905. There is not! 
in it to attract the attention of those gentlemen who 

leisure to publish magazines, but it simply details the si 
life and annals of the farmers of Georgia who are endeayo! 


“ 
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P e with the great Wall street robbers who are endeavoring I read from the seventh page of the paper, whic is lit 
{ roy the price of the staple of the South. They publish | “ blue penciled” to death by the Department. ( 
paper their views upon the subject. They call one } fair sample of the contents of the paper the publication of w 
r brothers, and every time in the paper that has been | gave such offense to the sensitive officials of our Gover ! 
da clerk having this matter in charge finds the word | whose whim the right of the people to use the mails de 
her” or “ brethren” he underscores it with a blue pencil, | srost rLoyp counTY—“ PULL rot 
th a red one, as being offensive to the rule that permits ” C J 
: bil rD IUNT GA j 
» of the mails as second class. [Applause on the Demo- | 70 the Union News. 7 
side. ] Sut they admit this of March 6, 1905. I chal- Dear Epiror: If you will allow 1 e in ’ 
anyone, I challenge the Third Assistant Postmaster- | word for New Bethel boys. We are ni » I 
( il, if perchance he will hereafter have time enough to moe fun tee Eaak the dimalece of te 
. . ‘ . . ss ra) mda Ss tit sings ipon e founders of the 
. to the duties of the office, to investigate and inquire | has or will become a helper in carrying out her 
1 the paper which he admitted on the morning of the 6th | the day when the farmers of America can claim 
4 Mareh, 1905, did not have less matter on publie subjects = belons s to om . pay he ay bands. We 
2 9 ° a i e e hoe, we »p, > haul, n ni ao we get? 
nd have more pertaining to the Farmers’ Union than is in chants hug us up till they get our note for all 
ie of February 5, 1906, which he excluded. Now, he says | werth in the fall. Then for a few times when we 
luded it for these reasons: He says, “ The publication tl niggt —by ‘a Put ‘the rath, — It a ae teal 
se ; ‘ me 3 ok das f er - 1e@ price up have is i 
h 4, 1905, was admitted to the mails. He said, “Such } other.” Let's let this be a thing of the past and do bu 
on was at the time in some doubt; the doubt, however, aa union man. feet and heart. I hope to tre 
7 » tha a > solve : Pay e isher.’ The only and eat union grub 
\ or the time r olved in favor of the publisher. rhen, Success to the Union Mews and te the ualon fax 
‘uary, 1906, it carried ~ Truly, yours, 
WILLIAM W. KITCHIN. sefore the gentleman be- W. HH. ¢ 
» read that I will state that I am very much interested | BROTHER TALLY WRITES WE SHOULD TAKE MOR \ 4 
2 } 4 s * GH I I VIN 
speech, and I want to state that it is not only that class ™ ae 
rs they have excluded, but they have also excluded from | ppp tnion vers: oe Pp Ses 
lass privileges two papers published by educational in- One week aso Weidar antic 
ns in my district. The Oakleaf, published by the Oak | of the Farmers’ Union of Gi t e 
Institute, and the Trinity Chronicle, published by Trin- | has ever been my pleasure ea i 
ne ’ od : ring to it e says the far for t 
They have excluded these from the privileges of Set ined oo their — WwW 
{ |, and it seems to me that the law ought to be amended. } alert and inform ou res: me have s 
BARTLETT. They have excluded this [exhibiting a | at least - ase pap re l 
a Ss hischas . ‘ = : San — a es pers read and stud) I sub l ruck 
I |. It is publish d not in my district nor in my State, | that if we will only be true to caaiae: del Gamatie we ; 
called the Union Signal, published in Shawnee, Okla. } country on earth. We need more of our fellow-farn ed 
iper is a national organ of the Farmers’ Union Associa- | sons in the science of agriculture, the noblest avocatior L ea I 
rhey appealed from the subordinate to the President oe See. Se f it in a _ Fs Ba el ee - ; 
é 99 puult - Ol every AY > Suu Ma t a> uA yf s 
for a “square deal,” and that paper goes through the | no man nothing but to love him 
th this statement printed in red letters, which I will |, We should enrich our lands, and hand them down 
| in better condition than we r ved them rhis should 
} | I love t old farm has ] memories to ( 1 
one-cent stamp required to carry this paper, the Union Signal, | bandman and make him a | for good in this 1 S 
the mails is a warning to the people that their sovers of ours, 
I teed by the Constitution, are slowly but surely Boys, let me beg of you to not smoke or chew, lrink | 
from them. Because the Signal makes a feature of publishing | liquors; let your sole ambition be to make a man in its | | 
Union news, official circulars, correspondence, ete., it was | ing Come, fellow-farmers, let’s be up and doing; dot 
imission to the second-class mail rate by the Third Assistant | thing, love your neighbors as yourself, help the poor, be 
r-General. ST ae . S ; bu s, and so fulfill the law of Christ.. This lovely 
is the Farmers’ Union that this hardship should be imposed } }jjpert these ber ir tutions, the dear p 
for publishing matter “relating almost entirely’ to it? ours: ours to enjoy, ours to transmit: generat t } i 
mers’ Union aims to assist the American farmer in lifting the | and generations to come hold us respon e for t sa 
from his home, his cow, his mule, and his plow. It_advo Brother, that means you and I “Duty,” as Gen. R. I m4 
operation in buying supplies, that money may be saved, and | nis son. “is the most me word 1 In 
tion in selling farm crops that profitable prices may be had | jn quty that we are “d.”” 
products of the farmer’s toil. Because of these purposes, and | We have a hard fig! yn our hands it w S 
tanding that it embraces the religion of love and the creed of | Ours is a righteous ficht f 
Mr. Madden has called it a commercial organization, and has | yet ys as} hles 3g to attend 
Signal the right to devote itself to the upbuilding of the | witnout his guidance all will come t 
Union under penalty of being excluded from the second-class | Duckworth, and you w be paid fourfold j 1 
eee : | right man in the right place 
We took the penalty, and are sticking to the union. | Yours. for su aay 4 
s paper, I am informed, reaches 300,000 subscribers, wh »| Now, this post-of official underscores with b! 
irmers. And each copy carries this statement that a one- | pencil all these articles and communications. WI] 
tamp is required because the sovereign right guaranteed | a letter referring to the burial of a friend he 1 é 
b he Constitution has been taken from them because the | pencil i the blue pencil underneath the we 
s | makes a feature of publishing farmers’ news and corre- | heaven. When they go to the burial of ; 
len and it was denied admission to the mails. These | resolutions upon the death of brother. ré 
are demanding a “square deal” at the hands of this | home and the grave, they blue and red pencil ul 
I ‘tment, that phrase that has become almost a house- | outlaw this paper because it uses the wo1 
term since the hippodrome the President made over this | These are a sample of the reasons given f{ 
( ‘y from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Lakes to the | per from the mails and why objection is 
G fApplause.] Now, the paper in which I am chiefly con- | the matter is altogether union matter 


| 

; : } . | > : a 
| had these offensive words, I take it, that could not be| I have some publications here which I w 
tted to by either the clerk or subordinate or the President | Here is a publication call 





And what was it? but advertisements of 





“other.” In writing of his neighbors the correspondent } hesitation or question it ] proval ‘ 
‘ | him “ Brother.” sistant’s Office, and goes thro n ! 
In this age of concentration of wealth and power, of graft | Here, as I said before, i ie American I t, dk 
under, the rule is not be brother-like and call your neigh- | to upholding the iniquities of the Republican ta HI I 
brother, but to rise in your might and throttle his enter- | present also a free-trade paper undert x to 


and get what you can from him, and therefore “brother” | present another, “ Barrels and Bottles.” ] 
ffensive to these gentlemen who regulate and control the | mails at pound rate. It is filled with 
‘ss of the people in the Post-Office Department in the | where young and old can find beer, w! 


> yhisky, and 0 
| Assistant’s Office. I have another publication, “ Beverages,” devoted 


was contrary to the modern business methods which are | terests of all departments of the liquor trade; and « 
itgrowth of the doctrine of the Republican party and its upon its front, in the upper right-hand co S 
s, and the Department of the Post-Office could not realize | “In the hands of men supremely great the < 
ny man had a right to join God and business. [Applause.] mightier than the sword.” [Laughter.] Beneath tl 2 
il now read some of the items in this paper which met the | words “ Entered in the post-office at New York as s« ! 
f f being “ blue penciled” by the Department as objection- matter under act of Congress,” 
to the rule, as showing that they were of such character | I did hope, Mr. Chairman, that I might have th 
ithorized the exclusion of this paper from the privilege of | through with these various publications that | \ 
the mail at the second-class rate. American Industries, the National Druggist, Cot M 1 
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go through the mails | only the service of good men but the cost of their edueat 

to the liquor trade, | practical service. Certainly this is not economy. As 
hisky trade to the young | carriers, while the cost of living has increased materially 

th the mails at second-class | last ten years, and greatly in the last forty, the salari 

that teaches you to | they are receiving to-day are practically the same as th 

s your children that by de- | receiving forty years ago. Certainly an increase in salay 

true citizens, is tabooed | in forty years is not an immodest request to be made, ] 

y the one-cent rate for | deemed it my duty to introduce bills having for their obj. 

tion says that the ad- | increase of pay of the letter carriers, the shortening of th 
True, they do not ; of the clerks, and the permitting of clerks and earri 

goods. They ad- | have served a long term of years to be given a leave of ; 

‘ts and land, and there- | under a system which would give them a small yearly p 

1 Assistant Postmaster- | and would not cost the Government anything. Noneof the 


irmers in this country are | have as yet been reported, but I am not without hope tl 


ted in the name of the law. tice will be done even at the present session. I am not 
rrect interpretation of the law | those who cavil unreservedly at the Committee on the Post 


from the mails. leven million | and Post-Roads. I have come to appreciate that th 
lding of this country and have | many difficulties with which to contend, and while I « 
l think that they have done and are doing justice to the 
and clerks in large cities, I am at least in the frame o 
which was enjoined on the congregation in a western ch 
the sign over the organ, “ Please don’t shoot the org 
is doing his ‘ level best.’ ” 
Outside of the clerks and carriers there has been a ¢ 
advance in the postal service in New York under the 
of this bill and through the work of the Postmaster-Gen: 
our postmaster. Should the appropriation bill pass in 
‘Ol am confident it will, and better yet, shou 
to provide for ten-year contracts for tu 
ry of the mails in New York City will be 
cilitated. The extension ef the tube service authori 


mits practically all the branch post-olfices to be connect 


the main post-office, so that packages of letters can 
from the Grand Central Station to the general post- 
m Harlem to the general post-oilice or in either ¢: 
‘| ractically instantaneously, reducing the time 
of the mail from minutes and sometimes | 
is is of importance, not only to the peo 
do business in New York City, but to the whole « 
‘oreign mails leave at varying intervals and a « 
i in transmitting a western letter from the 
station to the fereign branch may mean the cd 
; then | weeks and months, not only to the letter going, but to tl] 
national | expected. Doubtless many a heartache and anxiety 
swell the | added to the grave record of business delays which we « 
tion was | I: year when for a time tubes were not being used : 
it which | lumbering wagons leisurely carried our foreign mail fro 
; { ri’? Station to the foreign branch. 
I feel confident that very few people 
immense amount of work done in the New Yot 
figures may not be uninteresting, 
instructive comparisons. In the 
‘ork there were in 1891, 1,209 pers 
the daytime alone. In 1902 there are 2,000. 
er that the Federal courts and the United Stat 
ney are housed in the post-office building and th 
mt and first and fifth floors and a part of the 
cupied by the post-office, we can get some 
] es are crowded together, and part 
‘reat amount of space used for hall 
have grown from over two millions 
llious in 1906, and the postal system in the 
earns a profit of nearly $11,000,000. The 
in New York in one day consists on a 
. pieces, weighing 47,894 pounds. In 
received from outside 327,874 letters, weighi 
Pounches are sent out direct in 292 post-ollice 
outes.. There were 1,727 of these pouches, of th 
of 82,818 pounds. This is the letter mail alone. 
newspapers, second, third, and fourth class matter, 
of mail weighing 60 pounds each numbered 2,697 and \ 
161,820 pounds. There were dispatched in addition 620 p 
along 4483 routes, 9,620 sacks, weighing 577,800 pounds. 
total weight handled in one day in the general post-ol 
New York was 739,620 pounds. No one can accuse the « 
New York of failing to take its part in the education 
country at large. In addition, New York handles the 
{ ant to do} bulk of the foreign mails, and on each day there is dis] 
me salary. Of | on steamers from New York 196 bags of letters, weighing 
of whether you | pounds, and 224 bags of papers, weighing 9,438 pound 
al Li st men for the | total number of letters each day averages 2,479,213, the 1 
lcox, one of the most efficient | of bags 11,777, the total weighing 784,123 pounds. In 
i, that many of the best clerks | the city of New York handled 904,912,745 letters, put 1 
better positions with outside | 4,298,605 bags, of a combined weight of 286,204,680 pot 
iis the Government loses not | These tremendous figures are absolutely beyond the grasp 


on) 










mprehension and give an idea of the tremendous work 

the New York City post office. In 1901 the receipts of 

ice were 46,991,790.40; the expenses were only 40 per 

the income. The receipts for the fiscal year ending 

4) 1905, were $15,486,405.08. <A brief statement of com 

figures will give an idea of the growth of the United 

: _ In 1837 the entire income of the post-cffices of the 

; 1 States was $4,945,668.21. In 1862 the receipts had only 
“1 $11,163,789.59, 

receipts of the New York post-office are now practically 

cent of the entire receipts of the whole United States. 

| doubtless surprise most people to learn that every money 

yhich is } I 





surchased at any post-office in the United States 
ttually handled in the general post-office in New York, and 
{ n 1905 the profits of the post-office in New York City 
money-order business amounted to $2,761,875.06, and 
is paid in that office the sum of $39,218,579.81 
New York is not only burdened with its own money- 
business, but is made to take part in the money 
business of every city, town, and hamlet in the 
Union. Then, too, take the subject of foreign mail. <A 
west of the Mississippi River and north of Masen and 
line desiring to send a letter to England, Ireland, or 
or practically anywhere in Europe, buys his stamp in 
stern city, which gets the credit for it in its receipts. 
r comes to New York, is taken from the train, put on 
mer, and sent out and away by the force of the N 
st-office; but New York gets no credit anywhere except 


comparative amount of mail matter handled. When the | 


comes back, the foreign city gets the credit for the ] 


i 
paid. New York again takes the letter from the steamer, 
t, and transmits it to the West, again getting no n 
I am sincerely glad that the thousands of men working | 
New York City post-office in contracted space, in some cases 
et underground, and in some cases entirely by artificial 
i very often in a very bad atmosphere, have at least 


relief through the additional space which is to be 
“l at the new Pennsylvania and New York Central ter- 
y 


Congress has so far been generous in regard to these 





would be slower to make an 


that he will appreciate it if I cal 


statement, i. e., that the post 


New York are substations of t 


doubt that the gentleman fri 


| 
| 
| 
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the information on wl 1 he | 
| he deemed to be a reliable sour 
correct. The jurisdict mn of the 
Ol ly the island of M hattan t 
and t+ postal receipts of $15,4% 
the island of Manhattan alone 
York nineteen other post-oflices, ti 
are as follows: 
Brooklyn | ii 
General po (Manh 
Borough of ¢ 

Lond Is 1 ¢ 

Col t 

Ba 

I'a ] 

Flashi 

Ja 

Whitest 
Borough « R 1 

Cast ( 

Mari ' 

New | 

New D 

} Bi ; 

i’ B J 

W Ne Bt 

] 2] l $ r Create 
If we could include the suri 

tleman from I}inois [Mr. Ma 
receipts would be nearly $21,001 
postal receipts for the entire & 


t ls, and with future appropriations for a proper building | 


Pennsylvania Railroad terminal and provision for carry- 
bulky mails on the subway trains, which I understand 
done, the postal service, not only all New York City mat 
be delivered in New York City, but of the nation, origi- 
ig outside of New York City and to be delivered through 
York or in foreign lands, will be greatly facilitated. I 


too strongly impress upon the House that the interest of 


York in this subject, while great, is in some respects less 
that of the rest of the country. If our tube system in New 
York breaks down and we are compelled to rely on wagon de- 
| vy, we know it in New York, and can immediately util 
the telephone or telegraph and the district messenger. The 
merchant and persons outside of New York whose let- 
» friends or business correspondence in Europe pass 
h our city have no way of facilitating their matters, as 
ve no warning of the breakdown in our purely local 
ties. It is of the utmost importance to the whole country 
» long as the New York City post-office handles so great 
of the country’s mail matter that the facilities for the 
¢ of it with safety and dispatch should be of the best. 
rder to illustrate how the receipts of the New York City 
lice compare with the various sections of the country, and 
e how the business compares so far as we can get at it, 


already shown, New York City gets no credit in the 


‘ither for the foreign business of which it does so much 





the outside money-orcéer business, which no other post 
( n the country does—in order, as I said, to impress these 


pon the House, I have made some comparisons. ‘The 

igland States put together earned during the fiscal year 

( > June 380, 1905, $12,944,047.48; all of the Southern 

that is, everything south of Washington, except Cali- 

and Missouri—earned $15,470,780.58 during the same 

The New York City post-office for the same period 

( | $15,486,462.80, or $15,682.22 more than Virginia, North 

South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Florida, Alabama, 

Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas combined. 

| thus be seen how important it is to the whole country 

his great office, doing so large a part of the country’s 

business, should do it well, and I bespeak for our office 

ver its needs are presented to this House a most kindly 
eration. 

gentleman from Illinois ,[Mr. MAppEN] has endeavored 

v that the receipts of the Chicago post-office are about as 

as those of New York. Knowing the gentleman as I do, 

i knowing that there is no man in the entire House who 


020.15 for the fiscal year endin 


less than for the island of 


are given not for the purpose of 
|when so bright, intelligent, and 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. M 
postal condit n Gre r Ne 
the verage cit 1 our 
mig ide of the business of ou 


ne 





HON. DAVID 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


Wednesday, 


The House being in the Com: 
the Union and having under 





ing ap ypriations for the serv 
fiscal yea nding June 30, 1907 


Mr. FINLEY said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The p 
consideration carries, in rou 


support of the postal servi he 
ration of the bill the Post-Offies 
frame a bill giving to the cou 
The result of this work may be f 
of between five and six hundred 
consideration, and the very al 
written by the chairman of tl 
Post-Roads, it may be inquired, 


the members of the Post-Ollice 


the provisions contained in tl 


The items of appropriation number m 


amounts to very large su 


believe, is the largest item in t 
Now, in discussing the bill an 
I shall not undertake to discu 


conhne myself as nearly as I 


is the deficiency in the postal revenues and 


| not only this, but an endeavor 
criticisms that have been 1 


eause of this deficiency. Iw 


for the past fiscal year was la 





iF 


on 


hide 


bill. 
n prese 
s tl bil 


us stat I I ) 
ittent ni ) i 
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‘his deficiency can not be laid to rural deliv- | For compensation to postmasters, $24,000,000 is pro) 
f postal service. The postal service | This is regulated by law, and is only an increase of $2 
est business that is carried on to-day, | over current faw, and is an increase of $7,000,000 sin« e 19 


but in all the world, as a single propo- | a little more than 41 per cent. If I should make any e¢ 


ng ‘ 
t this service is conducted in | on this item, it would be to say that the Government d 


il y 


neither do I argue that | properly compensate the fourth-class postmasters. Th 


Lila 


justice I hope will soon be remedied by giving to them 
stantial increase of salary. 
For letter carriers in cities, 


opinion, almple provision is made fe 
NK 


second class ] 


13,697,200 was provided, an increase of $8,59 
then, or more than 63 per cent. 
The bill makes most liberal appropriation for 


O00. a 


aa 


st-offices. In the appropriation 


L 


first and second class post-cflices, $22,600, 

this is intended for an increase of $100 each to 

ceiving $600 to $1,100, inclusive. This, practically 

all the Department asked for. 

The following table shows the amounts appropriated f 
1ON0 

1! 


* clerks in post-offices, beginning with 


OG 


There is an increase over expenditures in 1900 of $11 
r more than $6 per cent. I am inclined to think that 
noney is expended for this item than is necessary for 
f the service. 1am satisfied that unequal pay is given t 
erforming the sa class of service and that in some 

tter of employing clerks and of giy 
otions is often abused. 

For inland transportation by railroad routes $43,0( 

vided, an increase of $9,725,000 since 1900, or over 

Is this amount too large? The law regulating rail 
pay is found in the act of 1873 and the amendatory acts, 
July 12, 1876 (19 Stats., 79), and June 17, 1878 (20 Stat 
These acts reduced the pay for transporting the mail 
cent and 5 per cent, respectively. Since 1878 there has 


t 


reduction. 
Railway mail pay and R. P. O. car pay is shown by 
lowing tables: 


> of rates for railway mail transportation. 


Pay per mile per annum. 


oT 
Lnver! 


i we 
i. ra 


lane 
rail 





WW nonn 


HAY 01 


I 
p 
000 pou 
1,000 pounds a 
1,000 poundsto1,5 
L.5U pounds... 
1 5 pounds t 


2. OOO pot 


No ¢ 


Rates wable mile per annum for use 


authorized, 


' ec titute a “li ” rai pos . 
tit cmetom $e ty the points, sufficient R. P. O. cars must be provided and run 
less than “fa * and daily each way between those points. 


1ited to one delivery and one t. P. O. cars in service during the last fiscal year, 1,015, 


‘ 


cost 


tinnt . wr p ~ Cost Det ChE..ans< nat ant ec ee 
principa lis mn § - : ~ te - 
: cipal items 0 i a in reserve, 215, not used, cost of R. P. O. 
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must he borne in mind, however, that the rent for R. P. O. | people have reached the Px D 












































in addition to the pay for transporting the mail. In/1 ed Cor ss, and ul 
the rate was estimated to be 124 cents per ton per 1 ( ‘ Ler: ced | \ 
transporting the mail, based on the law of 1878. I reg est ites of the D rt t | for 
I have no data showing avera ‘reight rate in 187 pul the | St-Uih i) 
figures show that in 1882 the I Ss} ton per | the pi in 
fi freight to be 1.24 cents, a ] t I have | cali 1 I t 
that this 1 been reduced to seventy-eight In redihs of | livery ser ) 
1 reduction of a tle more th 7 per « n ir t | extensio sé | ‘ 
we d 2 Lhe lliwayv mall ] i re I 1 tl i I 
» t} ] rhe ereatet part f > mail is « t do tl en it ] ‘ 
| s, for the use of hich the Gove it par S the richt 1 
rental of about $5,500 each. The cost to build « of | know what it was about ir 
ears is about $6,000, and annual maintenance $1,200; estimate su tted was for t 
the Government will pay to the railroads > next | usual it t \ 
| year approximately $43,000,000 for trans] n | | That Ol il es t . 
for rent of postal cars in which the mail is earried, | D ber ised ¢ ( 
75.000. The table quoted by me shows the rate of pay for | of course, referred to the P Office 
1 ears, the number in actual use last year being 1,015 nd 1 the : 
» Second Assistant Postmaster-General is authority for the | ‘ i r only abo $27,§ ) 
ent that the cost for R. P. O. cars is too great. I am of | from the ori esi te i 
inion that the charge for R. P. O. cars is much too great vised « Us re 
! nuld be reduce d. wrote into 1 — | 7 9 
e highest railway mail pay per mile per annum is 200 in one of the printed bills fe 
$50, and it is calculated that the lowest 1 possible | SUbseque bi sols over 
the law is 5.8 cents per ton per mile, and the cost is any- mmittee red L tin t 
from 104 to 12 3 per ton per mile. before 1 H 
estimated that the railroads 1 ve for u r I ] : I t 
ner cent more than for ecarryins 3S ton per mile. | | e stat vhere 
lition to this the Government ] | cars and em SLO it osition in the ut r t ex 
and pays the railway mail clerks. This makes something | livery and that it would not 
170 to 180 per cent more that the Government pays than | te@ding to a curtailment of the 
ublic pays to express companies for similar service. sion more ¢ ult. 
half the weight of the mails is equipment, mail bags, ete. | Mr. RIXEY. Will rent! 
iis the pay is the same per pound as is paid for ¢a ng | qu 
lass mail. The committee has inserted in the bill a prov Mr. FINLEY. Cet 
ing to the correction of this abuse. It reads a Mr. RIXEY. Is it Lf hat 
° t ery t 
; t i¢ | \ oT T ' 
of freight on postal card st ved velo} t 
j o irni » ¢ j i ind o . ' A vel é 
£250,000 ind Pos } “4 | I FINLEY i W I 
g le lots r } ‘ » J { { 
| il ad s i & ad Lire 
we hir at thea tr ; . e] 
; ; 1 in , isions, and tl s Mr. RIXEY. I det t DD 
iw d 3 e ty il sla } ; ; 
it, and vice s! <a : 
freight , : aul so " 
t D I : 
the particular item of appropriation that I shall dwell | es to t unon ’ 
me extent and the one that has been the subject of gr¢ av lar point at v 
1 is that for the rural delivery service. We know that. | « ry evide t 
ncing a few years ago, this item has grown to a very | ja signed the pm m will us 
proportion. I want to say here and now, Mr. Chairma ; ‘ 1 9 
ie reason for this growth is that there was a necessit in prin, coca tite mites r ; 
service, and, there being a necessity, the people of this | would not fir d all these 1 
made their wishes known to the Congress of the United | pesyit j ‘at : 
Now, there has been a great deal said on this subject,| Mr. FINLEY bi s 
] in the pre Every newspaper, not only in d f of 3} : 
ut in my State, that I have had oceasion to look o1 r | of 100 
s past has been filled with forebodings that this servic three-fourths of tl 
be frosted, so to speak; that the further develo; t of | their use: one box may 
to be arrested. Not only this, but where ral sery ‘ | That mv int 
v in operation in many instances and to a large extent i Mr. RIXEY I 
be abolished. Now, I want to say I |] » looked into } js e | f 
itter as well as I can, and that for months my 3 | be t on, « ( 
loaded down with protests from the people I have the e 
r to represent, asking me to stand up for this serviée and | f \ 
so far as I am able to see, that these results are not | Mr. FINLEY l < 
but, Mr. Chairman, I think, and I say it after as full | rple is t rl 
ition as I have been able to make, that the fears « { ' 
1 in the « it ind extens f ! | +] { 1 
than thi reumsta Ss warrant lL do é P 
St-O » Depart nt will now or a time in the fut 
l 1 y or ruie will seric Siy lnteriere wit] t! . 7 
d livery. I do not belis it , nize f 
Ir. JOHNSON. Will my colleague yield to a question? I | 1 to « 3 
t know what the policy ot the Department s. bu lL k \ \I RIN] | 
hing—I can not get any rural routes installed. | ight t 
‘INLEY. If my colleague will bear with me, I will « e | juirel e pos ; 
Now, it is true that during the latter part of the past hese yp e will t boxe nd 
nd so much of the present fiscal year as has gone b lo his duty these people ‘ l 
e people of this country have been unable to obtain Mr. FINLEY. I am not def ng ‘ 


service with the ease and facility that they did before; | plained of; yet I say 
while this is true in part, I want to say to my colleague | that there is no s« 


t I believe that the protests that have come up from the‘ route and rural deliver 
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is to extend the rural delivery service to all 
ry when demanded by the people. 
I ar it claiming that at all. 

Kentucky. I wish to state just at this point 
appropriation for the star-route service 
iast year than ever before in the history of the 
; if I am 

point 


aX. nn 
H of 
the 


ore 


by reason of the advance in con- 


Vision put into the post-office appro- | 


will 
of fact, the 
service has not 


excuse me, I 
facts. As a matter 
ion for star-route 
one to one and a half million dol- 
route and rural 
There can be 


friend will 

i his 

y this pl 

sed large 

that there is a duplication of star 

y service over ct part of the country. 
oubt about that. 

fr. SMITH of Kentucky. 


route service, 


a grea 


Is it not a fact, though, that 


* the old system? 


. FINLEY. It costs a little but, 


more, 


Ihay | 
correctly informed, that the amount 


|; ment, they should give an assurance whether the people would 


state | 


free- | 


the 
by the route, is costing more now than it did | 





as was said here | 


, it does not amount to the difference that is found | 


» appropriation. 
SMITH of Kentucky. I prefer to have it as it is, even 
I am frank to say that. I want the con- 
carrying of the mail let to some citizen residing 
oute, 
bunch and let to some outside contractor. 
iY. I agree with you on that proposition. 
Will my friend permit one question further? 
Yes. 
I am complaining in regard to the require- 
ents for the rural routes and not the star routes. 
Now, another thing. In some cases, after they have estab- 
hed this rural free delivery and made it a daily service, the 
nt is now contemplating giving the people a 
ice instead of a daily service. Now, ight? 
LEY. No, it is not; and I say frankly to the gent 
f our 
my position on that is very clearly 
les of the Department as they have 


does cost m 


re; 


is that ri: 
le- 


com- 


Mr. FIN 


in that re 


if he will go through the hearings bef: 
itee he I] 


that 
the ru 


find 
for 


1e heretofore up to this new departure | 


24 | 


ine 


ing, namely, for a standard route 
ce of four fainilies to the mile, the roads in pass- 
.and the streams bridged or fordable at all times of 
at when these conditions are met—and I will say 
ve no objection to the requirement 


rather than to have these routes put up a hun- | 


tri- 





that the | 


people, at least one in a family, shall be able | 


‘ite, that does not affect the 


because 
but 


epart 
preaabe 


country 


ment to exist, then I stand for the prop- 
le along that route are entitled to the rural 
if the committee will excuse me, I will 
ago [T contended with the Post-Office De 
ated. Investigation of a petition for 
route in my district was made and all of 
I have enumerated and that were required 
the Department were found to exist. I believe 
140 families on the route. At least cone person 
uld read and write. The roads were 
‘ streams were fordable at all seasons of the 
agent who went there reported that route unfavorably 
1 the ground that the gt majority of the people who would be 
ited were poor, the majority of the patrons were negro 
ni and poor, that they received very little mail, etc. So 
t when I found that report had been made I took it up with 
Fourth tant Postmaster-General, J. L. Bristow, 
considerable discussion I secured my contention 
on his part reversing the rural agent’s report, which 
reble, and the route is in operation to-day. 
Now, right there, what is to prevent the De- 
ubstituting this tri-weekly for the daily service 


1 
“1 9 


Ss Cf 


Phe 


rreat 
LLit’s 
hen 


4 ; 
ASSIS 


fter some 


[ want to say to my friend that there is noth- 
Post-Office Department from doing 
criminal in result. 
know the fact that they 
of instances now. 
I understand the gentleman’s contention, and 
belief is widespread; but, as I said, I do not 
1g] has acted in the premises and appro- 
I ervice more than the estimate calls for that 

they will continue the practice. 

Mr. SMITIL of Kentucky. Do I understand the gentleman 
from South Carolina justifies the rule that the gentleman from 


10.000 
be 


are threatening to do 


ress 


when all these conditions are met and | 


MALt- | 
rural | 


i of 


Virginia says prevails in the Department of requiring the p 
master at the initial point to assure the Department that th) 
quarters—— 

Mr. FINLEY. In the matter of boxes? 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. FINLEY. I justify it to this extent, that where there jx 
star-route service in that community, if desired by the Dep: 


patronize the rural service or whether they wished to retain | 
star route. I know of no other way. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Is not the fact that they petit 
for a rural route evidence conclusive that they prefer the rura] 
service to the star-route service? 

Mr. FINLEY. Well, I will say that it is some evidence; 
one of the greatest abuses of the postal service is that 
great part of the country there is duplicate service by both 
rural and star-route service. It is at the expense of mil] 
of dollars to the American people. 

Mr. RIXEY. But the gentleman knows that it is contrary 
the rules of the Department to establish a free delivery oy 
the same route as the star route. 

Mr. FINLEY. I know of no such thing; it is not true. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. They do not do it in my cou 

Mr. FINLEY. If the gentleman will read the hearings, 
will find that he is mistaken. 

Mr. RIXEY. Does the gentleman from South Carolina nx 
to state that the Department will establish a rural delivery 
identically the same route that is covered by a star rout 

Mr. FINLEY. In hundreds and thousands of instances, to a 
large extent it is true. 

Mr. RIXEY. I know that the Department has told me o 
and over again that it would not establish a free delivery o 
territory covered by a star route and continue the star route, t 

Mr. FINLEY. I will make the gentleman a present of a co 
of the hearings covering that point. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
illuminate this point for three sentences. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Car 
yield to the gentleman from Missourt? 

Mr. FINLEY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
South Carolina is right in his statement and the gent! 
from Virginia is wrong, and the gentleman from South Cai 
is wrong in his reasons. |[Laughter.] 

Mr. FINLEY. That is encouraging. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, I say it in all kindne 
absolutely ne in some cases to have both a ru: 
route and a star route over precisely the same ground. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. To what extent? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will illustrate. Right s 
from where I live there is a gravel road 7 miles long, one of the 
finest roads inthe country. Ihadastar route over that abolis 

nd a rural route established. Then it turned out that for t 
benefit of the community I had to have a new rural route est 
lished from the south end of this gravel road running 
in a three-cornered piece and coming back to the south ter: 
the gravel road. ‘The rural carrier had to zigzag 
going south over this 7 miles of gravel road, but he cou! 
get the mail to the south terminus of this road early ens 

Mr. FINLEY. If the gentleman from Missouri will « 
me, I am familiar with that condition. I said duplicate sery 
I never contended that because a rural route would run o 
a portion of a star route that that would be duplicate servi: 
it would not. But my contention is that there are hundr 
and thousands of cases of duplicate service where practi 
all territory over which the star route is carried is gone oy 
by the rural carrier. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That ought not to be allowed. 

Mr. FINLEY. ‘That is my contention. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. They do 
country. 

Mr. RIXEY. They do not allow it in mine. 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman from South Carolina 
us what the remedy is and what the gentleman proposes? 

Mr. FINLEY. The gentleman will find in the bill here a 
provision that resulted from this condition and that originated 
in the hearing, and I think that it will effect good results. The 
provision provided that the Postmaster-General may, in his 
discretion, order the discontinuance of any star-route servi 
where it is duplicated by rural free-delivery service. 

Mr. FLOOD. I would suggest the gentleman make it mand 
tory on the Postmaster-General. 

Mr. FINLEY. I suggest to the gentleman, who knows as well 
as I do, when you place very many strongly mandatory pro 
visions on an appropriation bill you will not get it through the 


I would like 


is ‘essary 


not allow it in 1 


tell 
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7 ise, as it is subject to a point of order. I want to put it ae Mr. FLOOD. But they are having these piec: 1 right 
: possible, and I will say I want to go further; I want | now with a view of « utting out the number 
rite it in the bill as positive law what requirements are | Mr. FINLEY. I do not - 
ry to entitle the people of this country to rural delivery continued because of this count. When |] 
( | count had been ordered on the ist of April, I 1 yf 
RIXEY. Will not my friend also require that this serv- | partment and complained that the « it 3 ston} ist 
ll be daily and shall not be reduced? | of January, and protested that if 1 { 
- FINLEY. I am entirely willing for that, and, as I said | number of pieces of mail carried on 1 re A 
le.ago, while I am willing to do that, I knew I am unable | this would not indicate the amou f 
it. I.am on the committee, and here is a recommendation | amount of mail on these routes varied ter 
report of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General that | beginning April 1 being the poorest in ! 
to be enacted into law, covering, to a large extent, the | ing is they will not use this count for 1 
is subjects that we are discussing here and the action and | tinuing any routes. 
f the Post-Office Department; but if Congress will enact Mr. FLOOD. I want to teil you why I t 
tive declaration as regards rural delivery, which—— | is because I have gotten it from the De 
FLOOD. May I ask the gentieman a question? number of people interested in this work in \ 
VINLEY. Certainly. I want to say to the gentleman my | district. 
will expire shortly-——— | Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. If the gentleman 
FLOOD. I just want te ask the gentleman if he does not | to ask the gentleman question, as he ns to } 
] it is the purpose of the Post-Office Department to reduce | from the book, what do I understand the gentle: to 
; number of deliveries and a great number of rural free- | been done with reference to the counting out of r 
( ‘y routes within a short time? | Mr. FLOOD. My information was th they 
FINLEY. I say this, that in a few instances that has | the pieces of mail with a view of reducing tl r of di 
done, and that I am one of those who are very strong in | liveries per week upon each route 
itter of hope, and hope that this will not be done in any Mr. LEVER. The Postmaster-General in his report r i 
e, except it be a very extreme case, where there is no | mends that very thing—that the service can with prop! y I 
* necessity. reduced to a triweekly service. 
FLOOD. It will be done, unless Congress stops it. | Mr. FINLEY. I am aware of that. I \ trying to an 
FINLEY. That is what I am urging. ny friend in reference to the general belief 1 they are con 
JOHNSON. How are you going to tell there is any | ducting a count beginning with the quarter of A 
} sity for a service? Let me illustrate that. I was talking Mr. FLOOD. They make a count of the m r of pieces 
{ iral carrier in my district the last time I was at home. I | mail at each particular box on the route, and t “ 
him how many pieces of mail he handled when he first | doing it for the purpose of reducing the m r of deliv 
il, and he said 800 pieces a month. He now carries 6,000, | 9n those routes. 
‘ording to the Department’s reasoning when these people Mr. FINLEY. I do not disagree with the gentleman ex 
only taking 800 pieces of mail they did not appreciate it, | in one of his propositions. I disapprove of th 
therefore their policy would be to stop it. Department @uring the present fiscal year as m 1 as 
FINLEY. Well, Mr. Chairman, that is true, as my col-| But I have stated here my belief that in the future th | 
l » states, and the very condition that he states exists in my | not be the same cause for complaint that there has been in 1 
d t and in every other district; but I want to say I stand | past. 
service as it has been conducted before the present Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Does not the gent! 
1 y‘was inaugurated, and I stand for an extension of it to | we ought to make more law for the Post-Office Department 
t ery fullest possible extent; but we all know that the power | eliminate the rules. so as not to allow discretion to control tl 
‘ » Department is enormous, and I believe that the majority | matters? 
ot ' Members of Congress will agree with me that when we Mr. FINLEY. I am in favor of enacting into | the recom- 
ypriate more money here than the Department asked for, | mendations of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General on this 
t this action shows that Congress is in favor of the service | yery question. These are ample. 
being extended, as it has been in the past, and that the action Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. They are exercising powerful 
of the Department is not approved of by Congress. discretion down there. 
FLOOD. Does not the gentleman think that we should Mr. FINLEY. Now, to proceed, Mr. Chairman, the Third 
1 a law prohibiting the Department from cutting out the | Assistant Postmaster-General. who is a very delightful gentl 
( ries of this service? man, well posted in his Department, and a yer le offici 
FINLEY. I will say to my friend I will join him and | a great many respects, in his report on the deficie 
eve other Member of Congress in that, and favor enacting a | postal service, rather in the way of an arg nt. undertakes t 
] covering the subject. account for it largely because of the expense of rural free de- 
GAINES of Tennessee. Why, and how many, and where | livery, and he gives figures and compares the increased : )- 
were these services cut down? priation for rural delivery with the deficiency of the postal rey- 
Mi. FINLEY. My impression is there have been about forty- | enues for several years past. Some people have undertaken to 
nine routes discontinued. | account for it by stating that rural free delivery was entirely 
. GAINES of Tennessee. Where? i too well provided for—too much money was expended for that 
lr. FINLEY. Eighteen of those forty-nine were in the South | purpose. The newspapers, when they come to give an ex 
eleven were in the State of Kansas, and quite a number, I | for the deficiency in the postal revenue, contend that too mu 
] ve, in Washington County, Pa. | money is appropriated to the railroads for carrying the mails. 
Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Well, why were they cut down? | So that we have a three-cornered fight. The people in the coun 
\ir. FINLEY. - Well, for various reasons. My colleague [Mr. | try standing by rural delivery; the newspapers, 99 out of 100, 
I :] has a letter covering the subject. | stand for the rural delivery service. I want to say that it is 
[r. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, in January I wrote to the | not convincing for my friend the Third Assistant Postmaster- 
Vourth Assistant Postmaster-General and asked for the infor- | General to make the argument he does, as strongly as he does, 
n my friend wants. I asked him to give me particularly | 20d not give other instances and illustrations that would be just 
the section of the country where this new policy of having | 2S apt to prove his contention that there is a postal deficit. We 
s handle from two to three thousand pieces of mail per | ll know there is a postal deficit of about $14,000,000, and | 


h operated against, and the Department writes me as fol- | to cure it is the question. Now, I want to say—— 

¢ Mr. SIMS. Under what necessity, moral, legal, or othery . 
to your inquiry relative to the section of the country which have we to cure ase a —e oe have good service, who 
the least patronage of rural delivery, I happen to say, that the | Cares whether there is a deficit or not? 


tment - not in possession of data as ~ = amount of families Mr. FINLEY. I will say to the gentleman that as : 
i nizing all routes. The average amount of mail handled per Sieh: malaise eM 
I » is not an absolute indication of whether there is a lack of pat- of cee ~ government . ' 
, aS a given number of people on one route may take more mail Mr. BURLESON. Every other country has a surplus. 
the same number on another route. Mr. FINLEY. If more money is expended for any bra 


(he States included among those handling less than 3,000 | of the service than is necessary to give the people of 
es of mail per route per month are Indian Territory, Ken- | country a good service, why, then, those excesses should b 
ky, Tennessee, Florida, Louisiana, South Carolina, Okla- | off, those abuses should be stopped, and if the gentle. 

a, Texas, District of Columbia, Georgia, Arkansas, Virginia, | pardon me, I think I will point out some matters where 
bama, North Carolina, and Mississippi. And if you will | we can correct some of these abuses. 

k at your map you will see what that means, Mr. SIMS. I do not agree with the idea that we must 
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i $24,000,000. Th 
These 
very la item of expense, 
items I prop to mention—I 
necessary by other branches of 
For letter carriers in cities $22,228,000 
in this bill. Ti very liberal apprepriation, and, I 
les all that the Post-Office Department has asked 
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carriers at first and second class post- 
have already stated, an increase 
1900, or an increase since 1900 of more than 
> per cent. The bill makes appropriation for clerks in first 
and second class post-offices, about whom my friend from Cali- 
fornia quently this morning, $22,600,000, and 
$513,000 of this is intended as a straight increase of salary in 
from $600 to $1,100, inclusive. Now, 
1900 of over $11,000,000, or about 100 
cent in these six yea In my opinion, that is very fair and 
liberal toward this class of postal employees; nearly 100 
nt increase since 1900, and the pay there, I believe, is as 
is in any other branch of the Government for the 

service rendered to the Government. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me ask if you have j 
for the railway mail clerks? 

Mr. FINLEY. We have not provided any direct increase. 
We have provided for the growth of the service, and I will 
add here now, that this is one class of employees that have al- 
ways had and always will have my warmest sympathy. 
a provision in the bill, however, that is favorable to them, 
and that I am heartily in favor of; that 
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good as it 


lerks ranging 
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an increase over 
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rrovided any increase 


is 


one 


that they have never had before. 
that is made for them, but the bill does provide, wherever these 
railway have not heretofore been entitled 
leave, that they may have a sick leave, and they can put in a 
substitute. The pay for the substitute, however, comes out 
their pay and they only receive the difference. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is in cases where they work six days 
a week. 

Mr. FINLEY. Where they work six days a week. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. The gentleman woukln’t require 
them to be sick six days in order to get the benefit of the provi- 
Slon ¢? 

Mr. FINLEY. No; and I do not think this is much of a pro- 
vision. I am in favor of a more liberal one. 

Mr. FREDERICK LANDIS. Are they not the only class that 
do not get a vacation every year? 

Mr. FINLEY. No; they do not get a vacation, and the rural 
carrier gets none except on legal holidays. In my view both 
of these 
the same consideration 


postal clerks 


( ] ISSeCs 


given in the way of annual leave and 
rvice. The salary of the rural carriers should also be increased 
to NON i), 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be placed in a 
false position or in an awkward position. 

Mr. FINLEY. Oh, the gentleman couldn’t do that. 

Mr. SIMS. 
in the postal service, but I do not think the extension of the 
service should any more depend on the receipts than the ex- 
istence of court should depend on the fines which are col- 
lected. 

Mr. FINLEY. That is true, but my friend from 
alludes to the whole service, including the rural delivery service. 

Mr. AIKEN. I want to ask the gentleman if the star-route 
service not now cost the Government nearly $2,000,000 
more than it did eight ago, at the time of the establishment 
of the rural f1 leliver 

Mr. FINLE) thii my friend is too modest in his esti- 
mate. In 1900 the expenditure for the star route was $5,088,233. 
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Last year it was $7,326,596.57—more than two million iner 
| since 1900. 

Mr. AIKEN. At the time of the institution of the rura: { 
delivery, was it not contended generally in the House ar} 
the newspapers and the public that by the establishment of 
rural free delivery the star-route service would be greatly 
duced? 

Mr. FINLEY. Yes; that the expense of star-route s 
would be largely dispensed with. I say frankly that if th 
ernment would administer the rural free-delivery service ayq 
the star-route service according to my views of what the 
contemplates, this result would be accomplished to a large , 
tent. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman allow n 
| divert him on a question which has given me some tr 
There is a bank in St. Louis which has been closed by 
office order. I have letters and petitions and petitions ai 
| ters until I am nearly worn out carrying them about. 
the gentleman know whether the Department abused its di 
tion in closing up the concern? 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say to the gentleman that I have | 
| about it, but I know nothing of the facts in that ea 
| have made no study of the facts in connection with it, and 
no more about it than any other Member of the House 
probably not so much as some. I may say that under the 
of the United States the Postmaster-General can issue a 
order against my friend here, Mr. BURLESON, and shut hi 
from the mails 

Mr. JOHNSON. 

Mr. FINLEY. 
what it may be. 
in court. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 
we can control it. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. 
some measure to correct that situation? 
have that much power vested in him. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I think the gentleman from Kentucky 
member of a committee that has a bill introduced by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. CruMPACKER] to give these people a 
right of appeal, and I think it ought to be reported. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. If there is such a bill before 
comiittee, the committee’s attention has not been called to it 
by the gentleman from Indiana, the author of the bill, at least 
when I have been in attendance on the committee, and | 
usually there. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I know the gentleman is. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I want to say, further, that if 
there is such a bill before the committee I am going to support 
it most enthusiastically. I do not want any doubt left about 
that, because I am in favor of taking away arbitrary | 
from anybody. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will give the gentleman the number of 
the bill. It is H. R. 16548. 

Mr. FINLEY. The Post-Office Committee would not hay 
risdiction of the bill mentioned. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I understand that. I do not dou 
that there are many items in this bill reported by the comuit- 
tee of which they have no jurisdiction under the rule. 

Mr. FINLEY. Now, to go on to another branch of my argu- 
ment in showing why there is a deficiency. Take the 
class mail. I listened with a great deal of interest to my | 
from Missouri [Mr. Lioyp], my colleague on the committe: 

I want to say that when he figured out the cost of eam 
second-class mail at two and a fifth cents per ton per mile, (] 
| in my view he did not calculate all the cost that is made 
| sary by reason of second-class mail. Now, one of them 

be the mail equipment; that is made necessary by this 
amount of second-class mail. Not only this, but the clerk 
| post-offices, carriers in city post-offices, railway mail cler 
large numbers, increased by the thousands, are made nec 
| by this class of mail matter, and when you go to ealculati 
cost of second-class mail matter, I submit that the staten 
the Postmaster-General that it costs from 5 to 8 cents a pou 
handle this class of mail matter is correct. Not that it costs 8 
cents a pound to carry it, but when you take into consideration 
| all the costs in connection with second-class mail matter, | be- 
lieve 8 cents a pound is a very modest estimate. In the list 
fiscal year the amount of second-class mail carried at 1 « a 
pound was 618,664,754 pounds, cost to the Governinent for 
handling 8 cents a pound; loss to the Government, $43,806,552.55, 
or more than three times the deficiency. 

Mr. LLOYD. I have made a very careful computation a! 
the matter, and if you will turn to the Recorp you will find 
speech in it, and I say the total amount that is paid for eve'y 
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' | of mail matter that goes into the mail has cost 7.6 cents; 
neludes postmasters, clerks, and all expenses. 
. FINLEY. Well, I can only say everybody in this country 
eyer considered the cost of handling mail and the trans” 
n of mail, including Professor Adams, the Wolcott com- 
and the Post-Office Committee, the gentleman from 
‘| and myself—no two people have ever agreed. 
LLOYD. But, if you please—— 
FINLEY. I will say this to my friend, that my time is 
hausted and two-thirds of it has been taken up in 
ing questions of my friends. I only have a few minutes 
and L want to mention something else. It is second-class 
matter, too. If you can bring the Sunday newspapers of 
untry down to anything like a basis of weight that the 
hive during the week you will wipe out this postal 
We have in this country newspapers, as I believe, 
tuting the best and most enlightened press in the world. 
\ use.| I believe the liberties of the people in this country 
their keeping to a greater extent than in the keeping of 
‘elass. But talking about the deficit, some time ago I 
d to settle this matter for myself as well as I could, so 
1 ¢ myself to a news stand and bought Sunday editions of 
syeat dailies of the country. One of them was from | 
B ._ 1 believe three were from New York, one from Phila 
i, and one from St. Louis, possibly, and so on. I tried to | 
ho conerous in selecting those papers, and I found in one New 
\ paper that the Sunday edition weighed 15 ounces, the | 
\ | edition weighed 3 ounces; that in the case of the 
Pp delphia paper the Sunday edition weighed 15 ounces and 
i \Nionday edition weighed 4 ounces; St. Louis paper, the 
S edition weighed 174 ounces and the Saturday edition | 


d 34 and the Boston paper Strmday edition 

1 18 ounces, and I was not able to secure a weekday edi- 
nd in the case of another great daily, and I believe it is 
1 by a great many people to be the greatest daily news- 

paper in this country, the Sunday edition weighed 28 ounces, 

ir. FREDERICK LANDIS. What paper is that? 

Mr. FINLEY. I would not like to cause the proprietors of 


ounces, 


these great newspapers the notoriety that calling their names | 
| would give. I will say, however, that they comply with 
w, and are only doing what they have a right to do. 


unday edition weighed 28 ounces, and the Monday edition | 


i ray 


Well, I then gathered up a lot of weekly newspapers, 
of them from my own district—and I will say they are about 
od as there are in the country, if not the best. 


¢ he | Laughter 
and applause.}] I gathered up seven of these, and put them in 
dle and weighed them. These seven country newspapers 


have no Sunday edition, and they 
an 1 ounce each. 

iURDOCK. 
ighed are carried free. 


weighed 9 ounces, a little 





vf 
MI. 


Of course these weekly newspapers which | 


FINLEY. Not all of them. They are carried free in 
thi unty of publication; and if they were carried free, a 
whole edition of these papers would weigh very little. One | 
hundred copies of one of these great daily papers—Sunday edi- | 


would weigh far more than the average edition of the av- | 


erage weekly newspaper throughout the United States. 
S 
for deficiencies in the postal revenues, you can pick out any num- 
items contributing thereto. Here the railway-mail 
nd a great many other things that I regret very much I 
iat had time to go into fully. When you undertake to 
in the postal service, the work to do is abundant. 
( ttee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads have made 
endations and promise further action. On the freight 
m we make an appropriation, and in the next fiscal 
1 » exclude from weighing of the mails the weight of mail 
( pment, including mail bags, and so on, and then after that 
is intended to transport this mail equipment by freight. 
mmittee has incorporated in the bill a provision that this 
| e, as the weighing season is reached in each of the four 
weiching districts of the United States. 
f years to get all round. 
as to the abuse of second-class mail matter, there is a 
on in the bill providing that the Post-Office Department 
gather up information so that they may be able to tell 
‘n we meet next year the amount of all second-class mail 
of the various kinds there are, and the weight of it. 
iy opinion, if the penalty privilege given to the Depart- 
of the Government was abolished, I am inclined to think 
would be no deficiency in the postal revenues. I believe 
if the Members of Congress were given an allowance in 
of the franking privilege, that would cover, to a great 
t, the postal deficit. 
GAINES of Tennessee. 


is 


vn some 


1) ? 
peer ua 
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To be sure, it will take | 
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Mr. FINLEY. In the way we regulated it in 1873 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. How? 

Mr. FINLEY. Why, it was abolished. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Abolish what? 

Mr. FINLEY. The franking privilege. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Now, do you thin! 1 could 
possibly answer your letters if you had to pay for ss 
I know I could not mine. 

Mr. FINLEY. Now, I said, if the gentleman from Tet 
will pardon me, give Members of Congress an allowance. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. For what? 

Mr. FINLEY. For stamps and postage. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Just like they do for stat 

Mr. FINLEY. If you will take the hearing nd 
them, you will find the Post-Oijice Departme 
Treasury Department ships iron safes weighi: tl 
pounds, and the War Department ships | 
through the mail—all contributing to the deficit. [Li 
plause. ] 

Salaries of Letter Carriers. 

It is not right or he t for a great government t n to v '- 
as hard as letter carriers do for salaries 
of living; it is not fair to ask these men, ) 
to bring up their families p erly and well, to w 
do not meet the cost of decent living. 


SPEECH 








OF 
"= io J . ‘ _ 
HON. HENRY M. GOLDFOGLE, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 12, 1906. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole H f ! f 
the Union and having under consideration the bill (11. R. 1 
ing appropriations for the service of the Post-Oftice I il 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes 
Mr. GOLDFOGLE said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: In rising to support the amendment I |! 
offered to incres the salaries of the letter cart ma 2 4 
that I am but asking the Government to do a just and an 
est act toward an efficient class of Government employees 
are entitled to our fair consideration. 
It is almost a quarter of a century since the pay of the I 
ter carriers was fixed by law. Within that quarter of ( 
there has been a marvelous growth in the populat i 
the business interests of this country. Within that yp l 
time the cost of living has greatly increased in the ¢ 
the Union, and the conditions that obtain with regard to 
expenses are now such that common justice to the lett 
riers requires that their pay should be increased. 
Let us for a moment consider what, after al sal 
practically involves. All that it proposes Ss 
appropriation for the pay of the letter 
only $2,027,800; and this sum is to be spread thre 
cities of the Union in which the amendment contemplates t! 
increase. It is not a large sum for a great count | 
ours to pay deserved increases to a meritor s cl] 
ernment employees. 
The letter carriers, as well as the postal clerk 
a most efficient class of publie servants. In st i id 
shine, in season and ‘out of season, in every condition of we 
and under every stress of circumstance, the letter carrier | 
performed his duty faithfully and well 
I am voicing the general demand of the public in t 
cities when I ask for an increase of the leti ers 
Men of business affairs, fair-minded men who | 
fair wages for a fair day’s toil, are in favor of the propose 
|} crease. Organized labor has very justly and pi lv d ince 
that the salaries of the letter carriers should be ease 

this demand of organized labor has been well justified. So 
Mr. Chairman, public opinion coming from every sour f 
the capitalist, from the business man, from the ranks of 

and from every other interest that has a right to raise its 

in public matters—will justify this Congress in making tl 
crease, which the letter carriers certainly well deserve 

This is not the first time, Mr. Chairman, that | 
upon this floor asking and imploring Congress t 
ries of the letter carriers, nor is it the first time that 
my associates in this House have made similar requests of C 
gress; yet the Post-Office Committee has thus far bes 
these entreaties, and those advocating the increase | b 
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! . Bills have been introduced year after 
ise the salaries of the letter carriers, yet these bills 
‘red in the committee room. The majority in 
Tlouse represented on the Post-Office Committee 


ority that 
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ic 


smoth 
’ this 
1] 
taken upon them and the sentiment of the House fairly 
Lined. 
We have time and again increased salaries of other Govern- 
! s much less deserving and in almost every branch 
uublic service; yet, somehow or other, and for reasons I 
understand, the letter carriers’ service has not received 
cnition it is entitled to. 
I are not in a pensioned class. 


have grown old and 


ascert 


] t 
ove 


» letter carriers 
of service they suffer from the in- 
incide 
a pension. The small pittance 1 
loes not permit them in the 
in the cities of New York, 
to lay aside anything cut 
for those contingencies which usual 
old and worn-out with service. After 
gone by and the letter carrier who has trudged 
heavy loads of mail from day to day is re- 
ive the service, he finds himself, as a general rule, 
And yet he has been one of the most efficient 
able men in the Government’s employ. 
this is not the way that a fair-minded and an honest 
man would treat his private employees. 
ask the chairman of the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
in the exercise of what I consider would be a most 
1y generosity, not simply to reserve the point of order, 
he has so courteously done, but to withdraw the point 
so that the amendment can come squarely before the 
Then the judgment of this House can be 
fairly ascertained. This would be the fair way of disposing of 
now; and, in the name of common fairness, I 
» distinguished chairman of the committee, who has the 
‘ve, to withdraw his point of order and let us get a 

t he amendment. 

Under the peculiar rules of this House and the procedure that 
obtains in this body, rules and procedure that were criticised 
recently, there is no way by which we can force for considera- 
tion 


comm 


iment ¢ 
ti I hot 
id Bost 


£O as to pro, ide 


yn- ot 


} . ts ’ 
the ease ot men 
5 Lave 


under 


business 


oraer, 


House for a vote. 


this question 


room. It is for the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads to report the bill in order that we may get the 
i nt of the House upon it, or else the chairman of the 
omimittee having the appropriation bill in charge at this mo- 
ient can withdraw the point of order and give the House an 
pportunity to vote. 

Tro smother the bill in the committee room, to let it sleep the 
sleep that knows no waking, is unjust to the citizen, unjust to 
the cause of labor, unjust to the Member of the House who 
introduced the bill, and unjust to the country. I believe if a 
vote were now taken upon my amendment a large majority of 
the Members of this House would favor it. Even then the 
question will still | 
that amendment shall remain in the bill or be stricken out. 
If there be any opponents of this bill in the House now, they 
will have two opportunities offered—one to oppose the amend- 
ment n and one when the House again goes into session as 
ch 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. ° 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I ask unanimous consent that my time 
may be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there 

an from New York? 


tte¢ 


ta 


} wy 
JUGs. 
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objection to the request of the 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears 

Mr. 
what is the aver: 

Mr. SULZER. About $900. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. About 
man from North Dakota asked the question. 

Just think of it! In the great city of New York, where rents 
are exceedingly high, where the expense of living is very great, 
$900 is the average sum paid to the man who works from early 
morn until evening, trudging under heavy loads of mail and 
performing his work with intelligence and fidelity. In that 
city there is delivered in the aggregate, I believe, over 2,000,- 
000,000 pieces of mail matter per annum. Is it not shocking, 
then, to think that in that city, as in the cities of Chicago, St. 
Louis, Boston, Philadelphia, and other large cities, the av- 
erage pay of the letter carrier is but about $9002 Do not forget 


7 ww 
CRON 


Will 


ge salary 


the gentleman from New York tell me 
of a eity letter carrier? 


$900. I am glad that the gentle- 


House | 


lowed the bills to see the light of day so that a vote } 


When after | 


to old age, they have nothing to fall back upon | 
1lOW paid to them | 
large eities of | 
Chicago, | 
their | 





iy 


by the House the bills for the increase that now lie in the | 


ve open for the House to determine whether | 


that when a carrier absents himself for a single day 
service that day’s pay is dedueted from his salary. ; 

Hardly another class of Government employees are 
stringently to the observance of the rules of their Dep; 
as are the letter carriers; and I ask the chairman of th, 
Office Committee, as I now ask the Members of this 
whether in common justice to these men the bour has 
rived when their salaries should be increased? 

Mr. Chairman, New York City pays into the Treasury 
United States over $13,000,000 net revenue from postal r 
in the metropolis. Take but a little over $2,000,000 fr 
$13,000,000 that New York City furnishes to the Trea 
her net contribution from the postal service and you w 
from that source alone a sufficient sum to meet the 
contemplated by my amendment for all the cities. 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the gentleman yield for a quest 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Wait a moment. In other y 
you will take out of the $13,000,000 New York City « 
to the Treasury $2,027,800 to meet the aggregate am 
quired for the proposed increase in all the cities provid 
amendment you still have a balance from New York ( 
revenue of almost $11,000,000. 

I now yield to the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it not a fact that the letter car 
the cities receive $960 a year, and that the rural letter 
only receive $720 and have to furnish their own conve; 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I am not certain whether it is an 
of $900 or $960; but suppose it is the latter sum, what diff 
does that make? Will the gentleman from North Dak 
in all probability is not familiar with conditions in ou 
cities, bear in mind that $60 to us is a mere bagatelle? 
difference does it make whether the average pay be 
$960? Does the gentleman from North Dakota realize { 
hardly pays for three months’ rent of apartments such as 


1 if 
aii 


ter carrier would occupy in any of the large cities of the Union: 


Mr. GRONNAa. 
New York is this, Is it not a fact that the rural carriers ; 
receive $60 a month, or $720 a year, and furnish th 
conveyance? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 
comparisons between the pay of city letter earriers and 
letter carriers; I am not discussing the question of the pay 
rural letter carriers. I am diseussing the question of the lett 


carriers’ pay in cities and that which justifies the amendmen 
Each ease as it arises must be judged acecord- 


I have offered. 
ing to the justice of each case. 

Mr. GRONNA. The gentleman claims that the pay of 
eity letter carriers is inadequate? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 
think so, too? 

Mr. GRONNA. 

Mr. 
rectly. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not know. But will you vote 
erease the salary of the rural free delivery letter carriers? 

Mr. SULZER. We will agree to vote with you if you w 


I do not know. 


GOLDFOGLE. Well, let me ask you the questi 


Does not the gentleman from Dakota 


The question I am asking the gentleman froi 


I am not here for the purpose of making 


Lal 


agree to vote to increase the salaries of the letter carriers of th 


cities. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 
who justly earn the increase. 
principle that a fair day’s work deserves a fair day’s pay. 

Mr. GRONNA. 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Two million two hundred and s 
eight thousand dollars. 

Mr. GRONNA. 
eonvince me that the pay is inadequate. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Thank you. I should judge that you a 


every fair-minded man who is willing that the letter carrier 


fairly paid have long since been convinced of the justice o! 
amendment. Public sentiment favors increasing these s 
It is net right, it is not honest, for a great Government to 
men to work as hard as letter carriers do for salaries 
quate to meet the cost of living. It is not fair nor honest to 


I believe in increasing the pay of all me! 
I stand here to contend for tl 


( 


What is the amount of increase creaied by 


I will vote for your amendment if you can 


Ti 


these men, who ought to be encouraged to bring up their fami 


lies properly and well, to work for salaries that do not | 
the cost of decent living and the obligations that conditi 
cities necessarily entail. 

The work of the letter carrier has been excellently perfor 
and I am sure that the efficiency of the postal service will be 
moted, and that the Government will be only doing the s 
and honest thing by Congress adopting the amendment wii 
now am pleased to urge and advocate. [Loud applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, 
York has expired. 
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The time of the gentleman from New 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Qj 
rylogy on the Life and Character of the Late George R. when this item was reached two years ago in the consideration 
a : Patterson. of this bill, I for one honestly believed that the delivery of mail 
Le was not sufficiently expedited to justify the appropriation, and 

. ra I voted to strike it out. It is true the item is but a trifle com 
REMARKS pared to the great amount carried by the bill, but it l 


| have assumed an importance never attained before. So much 


OF i i 
10 N. GUSTAV ; 4 SCHN BEEBE LI, has been said about it that I have undertaken to investigate it 


| carefully for myself. We all know it is 


a eet 





our custom to accept 

OF PENNSYLVANIA, the views and conclusions of our colleagues on committees. It 

|} is almost impossible for Members of this body to investigate 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, | properly legislation proposed by committees of which they ar 

‘s : on a aan not members, but, as I have said, there has been so much dis- 

Sunday, April 22, 1906. cussion about this item, especially in my State, that I have felt 

se having under consideration the following resolution: it my duty te go to the bottom of the question, if possib I 
i, That the business of the House be now suspended that op 


ay be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Grorce R. think I have acquainted myself with the facts, and | Dot 
- late a Member of this House from the State of Pennsyl- | hesitate to say that I believe honestly I would be doing 
people of the South a positive injustice if I voted to stril 
ed, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the | this item of $142,728. It is therefore my intention to vo 
nd in recognition of his distinguished public career the House, . ’ 














é LO 
jusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. retain the appropriation in the bill when that paragraph i 
ed, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the reached. 

g The appropriation is and has been greatly misunderstood 
d. That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the a ares ae ee = ane a 
a8 = ae a copy of these reso ) ° *"<| It is believed by some even now that the money expended is of 
'INEEBELI said: no value whatever, that the trains which it pays for would b 

i pe a ‘ant to say a few words of tribute to o run anyway, that these trains carry passengers as well as 1 l, 
Mr. SPEAKER - = 7 Say a few words of tribute to Our | that they are run on regular schedules prepared by the « ers 
friend. My acquaintance with him was necessarily . saa Rien ; anton. 4 at ; EE ir 
Pe 7 : 7 a of the railroad companies, and that the appropriation g 
I am a new Member, but when I learned to know him e and simple. I k > this is true. f vy recently I ha 
I learned to love him. He was one of nature’s noblemen, pure and simple. I know this is true, for very recently ha 
oa “th eB ee Ea “a sae a ; talked with well-informed persons who believed exactly wi! 
i loyal to his friends, generous to his political foes— | I have stated. When gentlemen on this floor, in utter defi 
he ne. | ae mle . s : : I l 10 » a I 
had = Z a oli ph oral _. | Of the facts, call the appropriation a subsidy or gift, and when 
\" urn in silent sorrow when we consider that he was | tnoce statements are repeated by reputable newspapers it is 
m us in the prime of life and useful manhood. We | were strange that some of those who send us here should also 
ss his genial presence, his kindly greeting, his friendly honestly believe that the expenditure is a subsidy or gift. 
ever ready to lend a helping hand connected with | But, Mr. Chairman, the item is not a subsidy. It t 
| ra . hi aii, “ii ® Liv < si sia i Ss LO l 
iden ent. if ; ; : } 
o oP , a ; s gift. If I voted to give away a single dollar of the p le’s 
s greatest of political bodies of this country, of which he | money to help a great corporation carry on its busine I would 
: ss . 7 a £rec I} avion carr! ) S DUusIness woul 
; an honored member, the individual learns to realize the not be fit to-sit in this Chamber. Now, what are the facts? 
‘his associate ¢ olleague, : appreciate his pela Se Sa Sea "gaan 
a a issociate and colleague ind to ppreciats his In the first place, this Is not an appropriation DD ide I y - 
oe ee : ; gress to the Southern Railroad, but the money goes to that 
i ir family has reason to be proud of his achievements in road which makes the auickest schedule between Was! 
° : ° ° a ‘ i Lines ; ACS Scuiec i1e MOLY Cll s ; 
and his name will be handed down to his posterity Atlanta. and New Cutean subject to the approval of t ci 
. - * . . . 4Alial >» «lil s ‘ a pO Vv Lit? « meeOVala O1 t ry 
din honor. Yet, aside from all the glamour of tempo- ernment. Formerly the Coast Line had onal aieaed 
y greatness, we revere the memory of GEORGE PATTERSON as the f: ne ai] ak % luntarily on a ne 1 tl ea teak I 
‘ . - ‘ a i aust bhetli, rl OLUDCarII! dDalCe a i¢ ( NiPract Le 
om we admired, respected, and loved. of the difficulty in making the schedule required by the Go 
[ am glad to have known him, and thankful that I was per- | ,....; Therefore the Southern Railroad earrving the f 
. . . * . ° Ab Lis Aa Al , \ | A vail PAUL is ivi = A _ 
) pay him the last tribute of respect in conveying his | ,,. ils on trains which carry nothing else except expr | 
. > . Ail< is batiiis ’ i ‘ A! Av) hlils st CACC)P Spat wy 
to theit final resting place. a schedule approved by the Postmaster-General, for tl : 
y he rest In peace. that it makes a quicker schedule than any other read. 1 
ooo read this item in the bill: 
Fast Mail Appropriation. oe and special facilities on trunk lines f1 N 
‘ ¥ . The I : 
SPEECH to pre 
Or Now, I | 
7 + . + > r > Yr Mr. Shal { ter-( 
‘ . . . . . 
H 0 N . K D \ A R D W ° I O [ ; in the hearing recently had by the Post-Office Commit 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, stating that the fast tra ns ¢ xpedited the delivery of 
ee eek about six hours, also used the following words g 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, service rendered : 
Friday, April 13, 1906, Th re are so many advantages that would 
What they pe i a generai way end 
If. R. 16953) making appropriations for the service of the | to expedite ice on la il lines at I ¢ 
Department for the fiscal ye ending June 30, 1907, and | ticular train. 
oe Now, is this true? So far as I know, the statement has 
Mr. POU said: been challenged. Gentlemen from the State of Louisiana, M 
{ 


IAIRMAN: Since I have been a Member of this body I | bers of this House, tell me that this service puts mail 


ys supported that item in the post-office supply bill | city of New Orleans fully twelve hours sooner that it ' l 
s the “appropriation for the maintenance of necessary | reach that city, if the appropriation is cut off. Another 
ial mail facilities on trunk lines between Washington, | ber of this body, a distinguished Representative from the 
, and New Orleans,” except when that item was consid- | of Alabama, tells me that fully 2,000,000 


o years ago in the Committee of the Whole. It was) benefit from the appropriation, and probably ;< nany mol 
1 itedly stated that the Government received little or ceive indirect benefit, while the entire mail service south 
fit from that item in the bill; that the delivery of mail | Washington 





is stimulated thereby. In ‘ 3 
uthern people was not expedited; that the people of | lates that 2,000,000 persons living immediat along tl 
tion would receive their mail just as soon without the | get their mail very much soo! by h ¢ it delivered 
tion as they would with it, and that it was a gift pure | from these trains, and that probably as many 
ple to the railroads between Washington and New Or- | directly on the route get their mail sooner by reason 
it was even stated by gentlemen who claimed to know | fact that they live on routes whi receive id ¢ 
ssengers could leave New York or Washington and reach | the fast trains paid for by this a ‘iation 





uth of Washington practically as soon as mail carried Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly satisfied, not only that the G 





P fast trains paid for by this appropriation. I am not aj| ernment gets value for this expenditure, but that mill 
of the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, | people living in the South are benefited by having th 
course did not investigate the matter as carefully as | delivered sooner than it otherwise would be. Knowing tl 


ien who were members of that committee. Therefore, | as they are admitted now upon all sides, I feel that I 
' 4 
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Postmaster-General declared that he would give the mon, 
system offering the best schedule, and I am told there 
roads participating in the appropriation. As has hee 
the Coast Line formerly had the appropriation, and y 
gave it up in 1898. Why? Because the officials of 
road decided that the amount provided was not sufi 
for the service required. Does anybody suppose thai 
cials of that great system would have voluntarily 
subsidy? What is a subsidy, anyway? It is a gra 
from the Government to aid a private person or ¢o 
If this appropriation is a gift, I say, would the Coast 
ple have voluntarily given it up? Of course not. It 
nonsense to make such a suggestion. 

Again, the Postmaster-General says he is opposed 
think I have shown it can not be a discrimination in 
any particular railroad. It can nat be said that the ; 
discriminates in favor of the successful bidder at a jy 
But Mr. Cortelyou says he is opposed to it. Why? A 
to his own admission it must be because one particular 
gets it and that section happens to be the South—the 
section which has no representative in the Cabinet; { 


| which has borne the burdens of this Government, p 


| from 


and got little or nothing in return for forty years; t! 
Washington to New Orleans, Virginia, North 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis: 
Louisiana. <All those States are directly benefited | 
penditure of this pitiful sum. Millions of people get 
from six hours to half a day sooner than they would 
this appropriation is cut off, and the Postmaster-Gen 
posed to it because it discriminates in favor of the S 
being opposed to it, the opponents of this item in tl 
gest that he will give the money away anyhow, wh 
needs it, when the people will get as good service 
when he is utterly opposed to the whole expenditure, 


say, the suggestion is absurd on its face. 


do he people of my section an injustice if I were to vote to 
sti this m, when every one of us knows that an item 
wil t in the bill appropriating more than a million dollars 
@ mainte n of the pneumatic-tube service in our great 
h only expedites the delivery of the mail in those 
a few minutes. Why are Representatives on this floor 
he States of Louisiana, Mississi , Alabama, Florida, and 
with few exceptions, asking for this appropriation? I 
think they a pretty good Democrats and patriotic men. 
Wi they for a useless appropriation? Why are gentle- 
men from South Carolina, from my own State, from Virginia, 
uy ting this appropriation? It seems to me if our colleagues 
n 1 committee are willing to give this fast service to the j 
] f the South, if the service is putting the mail all 
tl hat section sooner than it otherwise would be deliv- 
‘ 1 t undoubtedly does, we would be voting against the 
in of our own people to deny it to them.” Recently, Mr. 
( t] rOVel ent has instituted a new system of mail 
delivery. About $28,000,000 will be appropriated this year to 
d ‘ ail to people living in the country. The installment 
of this system is delivering mail every morning, except Sunday, 
ti ons of persons not living in the towns who, before the es- 
ti: hment of the service, only received their mail once or 
tw per week. Shall we stop the fast trains which put the 
I | quickly at distributing points? 
Mr. Chairman, when we pass this bill we will vote away 
31,000,000 of the people’s money, and when the Assistant 
i er-General tells us that all mail service in the South 
is « ed | his appropriation, when the amount is a mer 
pi ice compared to the great sum carried by the bill, I re 
peat that I feel would be doing the people of my section an 
injustice if, ki ing the facts I think I do, I voted to strike 
tl 1 out. 
rh I may be p 1 t Chairman, that [ have 
no inte directly er indirect railroad under the sun. 
For ly twenty years I have appeared against them in the 
courts, the Southern Railr in particulai I do not accept 
1 favo I am under no obligations of any kind to any of 
t if v I am doing what I think is right. I hbeiieve I 
ing ] ntet of the people of the great progressiv 
Ss 1 Poss the district I represent will not receive as 
l be it from this fast mail as will other districts in 1 
St but, Mr. Chairman, if I only voted for measures which 
( y ben 1 the people of my district, I would, I think, 
be unworthy o t in this bod I hope I am |} 1d enough 
1 eyond 1 ) which 1 out my own district on the 
I I ln uugn the mx of any g leman, and I 
i l $n € iry here or els here for n to y any- 
t n f own | lau 
Mi MOON I i nesses Do L* under 1d tl rentleman 
from No l t y that 1] mail | lo il} 
the lat l s by tl special-facility train ° 
Mi POl I do t it, but Assistant Post ter-General] 
Ss ! does 
\ if Tel No; ld yt t c so 
M1 | gy do1 [ have 1 1 his exact words. 
I { | ( 
vere ad “l on t isth day of 
\ { some further observations about 
1 ion, I b fast service which 
t tion | for t d without it, 
( I would n r bill. I never have 
ibsid I mber of this body, 
We ; n away the people’s 
W the trustet It is our duty to 
, { he D fund rn 
t! gives the Postmaster-General power to use 
tl f he fi it necessary to use it. If he gives 
( { fund to ’ railroad company when it is not 
I t in the interest of the people, then the Post 
J ( 1 fit person to hold that high position. 
] t Postmaster-General regards this ap- 
! 1 the hearir before the Senate committee 
Lt : ONS propounded this question to the 
] i e! i 
S Id r tl 1 do not this year estimate for 
1 ¥ hav mt « l for many 
estimate for it 
( Vi ive not ¢ for it becau 
it irs ft i n in favor of 
Pe. a 1O 1 favor of ny 
t i i pris | 1 +2 a sectior 
I n ! ting for it to recom- 
Au 
I ( I do. 
rimination in 


hearing the 


} agres 


One argument offered against this appropriation I , 
just here. It is said that one railroad receiving part of 
propriation is making so much money it can afford 1 
trains without the appropriation. That may be tri 
Coast Line gave up the appropriation when its fast t 


carrying passengers as well as mail. Since that time 
ernment requires a train to be run which must not « 
sengers, and which must make quicker time. But 
the contention is true. Suppose the railroads can afford 
these fast trains without this appropriation. Is that 
tion? I think not. Who is there to force them to do 
G rnment has not the power. From what I can 
St rd Oil Company ean afford to furnish the pec 
Sti with all the oil they need for a whole year free 


Does the company give away oil? The Pennsylvania 








is perhaps rich enough to carry mail free of charge 
make money. Does it do it? Probably all the great 
f this cou y could carry the mails free of charg 
declare a dend. Do they do it? Can the Governm 





them to do it? 

Now, let us see what is appropriated and what the p: 
in return. The bill provides that $142,728.75 shall 
priated for necessary and special mail facilities on ti 
from Washington to Atlanta and New Orleans, but tha 
of sum shall be expended unless the Postmaster 
shall deem such expenditure necessary in order to pre 
interest of the postal service. 

For the last two years the Post-Office Department ha 
ment with the three railroads connecting Washin 
Orleans that a fast train should be run, leavi 
ington at 8 o’clock in the morning, which should 
New Orleans within twenty-seven hours and ten 
Three railroads entered into the agreement, the Sout! 
Western Railway of Alabama, and the Louisville and N 
and the distance covered by this train is 1,157 miles. 1 
is required to make a speed of 41 miles per hour reg 
and its entire schedule must be approved by 
master-General. It was also agreed that the schedu 

train—No. 37—considered advantageous to 
ment should not be changed. The Government pays t! 
between Washington and New Orleans for running t! 
trains in accordance with certain requirements. There 
points along the route known as “terminal points,” 
required by the Government and agreed to by the 
mentioned that every day these two fast trains arri\ 
one of these five terminal points as much as five mi! 


iis 


t} 
t 
i 


New 


sti } Ss, 


other the 


S 


hind the schedule time prescribed by the Postmaster- 


they should lose the entire part of this appropriation | 
day. ‘To iliustrate, the appropriation is $142,728. The 
each day is therefore $891.03. Every day these two tr: 
































r four years, on one year’s notice: Provided, That said service 
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any one of these five terminal points as much as five | shall not be extended in any « 3 t i 
late the railroads lose $391.03. If one of the trains | '§ now under contract und : 
* of srookliyn, ¢ ff New 
il, t roads lose one-half that amount. During th | Kansas City, and Pit g 3 
the Government deducted $33,776.41 because these | In tl ' 
: as | n the year 190 g ONO wv 1 ¢ 
d to arrive at some one of those points on tin _— : ’ 
; 7 ; < a4 ACD ore : | This bill authoriz Post 
iring last year, instead of receiving $142,728 for tine to $1.161.26% ; ; 
: : , amountin ma ya r ] 
se trains in rda with the requirements of the Se eae ‘ 
| ] nl ed $108,952. The | can not be canceied 1n le l I é 
‘ ah a eee '. | year’s notice, and the ec ract ist s f 
i tures were caused } annie tmmtte +4 . } 
ee really au zed the ¢ 
a" 
: , dee Let us look into this i | l 
iy) T 1s i rma- \ 
4 - _ ne ; | in the hearing before the 8S 
] ‘emarks a iett las : 
Postmaster-t ..} | LON propoun by a Sen 
; twa z Aie | . 
4 — x Or ¢ 
é l f rieiti of a] supe 7 
; , 1 1} 
mon th t pro] ] i < ; 
rel 1 tion Db It I 
Cli i | 1 } 
| 
< ery e di ! utes 1} +} 1 hal t of territ ~. tl { 
. 5 ” : y roa } 
- >* 1 VU ‘ ( He uit 
1 tl miles long, ¢ New Orleans with | 4 . Wy 9 ¢ 
mail tl gh ‘Texas to t Pacifie « i . os 
; : : » | mi m dol ; 
oO! Heat ii That it ¢€ es the dell \ f t] 7 
1 : . le enentit Tie 
f tl sou i 2 To San brauci » and the Pa } 
eh I ‘ + ] + ¢ 
i ‘ h ! 
four ; , | tube s 
>, te i i town of my 1 ~ul ed fi + } 1 
Che mail on ts No. 97, } ¢ Wasl m i ‘ 
! hes that city at twenty n S past 5 o'clock er ; ms 
: f v ¥ ] 
I A ine ei A ) pe i Sf in that : 
thousan more livin J n County. In tl ai , 
° s , ‘ 
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service rendered was even larger than it is now. It was 
bill in the days when the great Vance represented my 
If it is a gift, a subsidy, a steal now, it was a greater ste.) 
and the voices of the great men who stood here as thy 
sentatives of the people of our State would have bee; 
against it. But almost pa Senator and Representati 
the South favored it then, and it is opposed to-day by 
southern Re cdemnataninenne: and, so far as the record sho 
a single southern Senator voted against the appropriati 
was even supported by the man who had in charge the r 
rate bill about to become a law—Senator B. R. Tina; 
South Carolina. When the bill was considered in the s 
not a vote, either Democratic or Republican, was ; 
ag ainst it. 

If this appropriation is a gift or subsidy, would not so: 
ator at least have demanded a roll call? Is it possible 
appropriation is made without dissent by that great body 
is nothing but a gift, a subsidy, a steal? It can not Iy 
that the item was passed over without debate in the 
| It can not be said that the fast-mail appropriation w 
called to the attention of Senators. On the 29thof May ji 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shows that there was consid 
debate respecting this appropriation. Several southern 
tors made speeches in favor of the appropriation. It 
posed by no one, either Democrat or Republican. Surely 
appropriation is without merit some one would have 1 
voice against it; but, on the contrary, the record shoy 
both the bill itself and this item in the bill were passed y 
division. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not refer to the actio: 
United States Senate to justify the vote of myself and 
leagues in supporting this appropriation. There are 
body great men, faithful, honest, and true to the inter 
| the people, in whose footsteps anyone might feel proud to 
low, but the vote in the House was taken, of course, befor 





vote in the Senate, and the appropriation received my supp 


not because it was supported or opposed by anyone else 
because a study of the question convinced me that the in 

of the people demanded that the appropriation should 
continued. 


in conclusion, I wish to say that I am not willing that t! 


remarks shall be construed as criticising the action of a 
of my colleagues. I do not question the sincerity of anyor 
| do I yield to any Member of this House in sincerity of | 
| in every vote I have ever cast in a desire to do what seen 
- | right, in carefully guarding the public funds, in loyalty 
interests of those whom we represent. I had not intei 
say anything further about the appropriation, but when 
charged with supporting a subsidy or gift to a railroad co 
he can hardly afford to assume the role of silence, especi 
the charge is utterly without foundation. It is quite « 
eall anything a subsidy or gift. If this appropriation is : 
| sidy or gift, so is the entire amount carried by this bill. 

It is of no concern to me whether any particular r 
gets this money or not. I believe I am as free from rail: 
corporation influence as anyone who has criticized my 
'or who voted against this item. It is not a _ quest 
helping or hurting any railroad. The question is tl 
the appropriation necessary; dces the Government get 
| for the money expended ; do the people get value in the q 
|} mail service rendered? Neither is it a question whether 
other section gets a special facility. The test is whethet 
is merit in this particular item. One steal does not 
another steal. There must be no stealing at all. 

I have tried to present the facts fairly. I am always 
| to bow to the will of my constituents. Every man is li 
err. I think I have made no mistake in this instance 





alii 


have, there are millions of people who are in some degre 
debted to that mistake for a continuance of the best mail ser 


| they have ever had. 
| they have ever had 
APPENDIX A. 
Posr-OFFriIce DEPARTME 
SECOND ASSISTANT Post MASTER GE NERAL, 
Washington, June &, 





Hon. Epwarp W. Pov, 
United States House of Representatives. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of the 6th instant. 
whether I “have found it necessary to use the appropriat 
special mail facilities between W ashington and New Orlean 
whether or not, in your (my) judgment, this appropriation 
| the interests of the mail service through the Southern States? 

In reply I have to say that as Congress deemed it best t 
priate for special facilities between Washington and New Orle 
Department found it necessary to use such appropriation for th¢ 
pose named in the desire to comply with the wish of Congress 
for reasons more fully stated in the hearings before the Senate 
mittee, to which I invited your attention in my letter of Ju! 
You will notice on page 7827, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, May 3 
replies to Senator SimMoNs touching this phase of the question. 
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ly to your further question as to whether, in my judgement, | der old ones su port Nothin wa much tr | f } 
wiation promotes the interests of the mail service through e r( 1 even s ri af own 4 r - ‘ | e of 
n States, I will say that it does promote the interests of iH W vuld pine = ’ a . : 7 . 
rvice through such of the Southern States as are tributary | Pleasure in order that he might s¢ ‘ ra rt 
House. 
Very respectfully, W. S. SHALLENBERGER, During the latter part of last fall I i M ) 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General. meet me at Gettvsbure for t 
i l ‘ 1 . urs to I ( ! ‘ ‘ 
veg tracts of land owned by the Gettysbu S] L The 
_ pany, which the Gettysburg B le 1 ¢ 
a \RTMENT, ' . whanine Notwithst »* that 
P Seconp AS: R-GENERAL, ous ol pureh: Sing. d Cwi = " 
OF INSPECTION, ceedingly busy shaping up f 
ington, May 25, 1906. | that he might assume t » yore AK ( 
rring to your req or certain information | Guties, and that his time "i 
Pa a ee I have the honor to] to retain a friend in offi hos 
t tra 7 l Washing 10.45 a aot ae ’ s 
= m., res} iv to earn t tl he kindly came and sp vO ¢ ? 
| field, in order that he might a I 
for failures of these trains to reach their termini within | nyychase of th property 
f the le time were made as fellows for the ye . eae 9 
date in 1 " | ittee on Milit y Affairs i 
} fice rel 3 nl t | 
Washington, D. C., t ) , La. — at 
cll = E t mniv to h ( tue $s bul i 
: ‘ j leagi 
19% 1% 190 Of Total | . s 
) ) i i | At 7 elo k of the ning +1 . 
enn " ‘ I met Mr. PATTEE Nini > 
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REMARKS 


Protest Against the Adoption of a Policy that Wi 


| the Closing of the Government Shops at Charles 
HON. DANIEL F. LAFEAN, | ™™ 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, | 


Sunday {pril 22. 19 


fo ~we . 


he 
— 
— 4 
— 
ww 


HON. JOHN A. KEI 








having under ¢ ] t 1 the f \ x resolutions | ©] M 
hat busing f the Hous y suspended that op- | 
, i ( OMe “ I of 3; H from t Outate ef I saat i THE Ol O j STA 
That as a p ! pect tot ry . 
l in recognition d lished ] i r the H i sé ‘ \ 
of th exerci tand ljiourned ' 
the Clerk <« thes solutions to } 
That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to t MM KEL! . 
d sed MI ( AIRMAN 1e | ( 
is one l i ll worl 
f GeorGE R. PATTERSON | N: D> Ct that { { 
i nstituents and by his col- | liberate consideration tl 
That he was popula nd | time that will be devoted to i 7 
I from the loyal support ch | the s t i 
was elected three times as a| take s I 
( Twelfth Pennsylvania district, | ground we are 1 ! 
in a larger majority. This in forma ot ; 
pularity can be easily understood when we take into | from the bu I 
tion the character of our deceased colleagu articles of equipment that 
ied sunshine with him wherever he went and always | Without previ 
od word for everybody. His genial disposition de | in i the gent f M \ 
lar at home and in Washington, particularly among | day, during a 


bers of the House. At the time of his death he was | the pe ng bill, 1 <1 fi 





1e dominant forces of the Pennsylvania delegation. a desire to be confid 1 with tl Mi 
him intimately as I knew him was a privilege which | immediate vicinity, 
always treasure. I had the pleasure of personal ac iinistration « 
e with Mr. Parrerson, and only those who had this | fortunate : 
ould know the strength and depth of his character. | a declaration tl 
tion with him was a pleasure, not only because of the | tration of the Charles 


of his wit and statesmanship, but for the mellowing Mr. Chair 





deni influence of his kindly geniality. | prepared at ent 
of the first to greet me and make me feel at home when } the work it h been ¢ 1 
‘a member of this body was Mr. Parrerson. From our] in the open marke the | 2 
ting until our last, which was but a few hours before | facts adduced r it] I ee 
death, I came in close and frequent contact with him. I | ponder long befo t t G 
him always ready to kindly direct a new Member and ren- | of private concerns to be exploited as it 
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plate and powder trusts. The adoption of this amendment 
means this and nothing else; and if we vote in favor of it, we 
do so with our eyes open and in full knowledge of the fact 
that where the Government is at the mercy of private manu- 
facturers it is invariably compelled to pay unreasonable and 
often exorbitant prices. As I have stated, Mr. Chairman, we 
have before us a valuable lesson, one which we are paying 
dearly for, and I can not conceive how this body can ignore it and 
deliberately walk into like unhealthy business conditions. The 
attention of the House has frequently and forcibly been called 
to the regrettable fact that the Government, helpless in the 
hands of the powder trust, is paying fully 20 per cent more 
for the powder it purchases than it costs to manufacture it 
at its own factory at Indian Head. 

The Government’s capacity for the manufacture of powder is 
limited. It can not supply but an amount approximating 20 
per cent of that which is needed by the Army and Navy. The 
SO per cent needed has to be purchased from private manufac- 
turers, and the prices demanded and received exceed the price 
of manufacture by the Government from 12 to 15 cents per 
pound. The Government price averages 60 cents per pound, 


and the Du Pont powder trust has fixed the price to the Army 
and Navy Departments at 74 and 75 cents. 
lely b 


4 
it what 


Why? Simply and 
cause it has the Government in its clutches, to do with 
it sees fit in the way of making prices. Will it be ar- 
ued that if the Government gradually increased its capacity 
or manufacturing powder the powder trust would increase 
its price? Hardly. As the Government’s ability to supply its 
in this respect increases, correspondingly would the price 
by the Du Pont trust lower, till it finally reached a point 
it rendered a normal and reasonable profit. What is true of 
der, Mr. Chairman, is true of anchors, chains, and cordage. 
far'as these articles are concerned, the Government is now 
lependent. It bas a plant for the manufacture of this char- 
acter of indispensable equipment that is not equaled in the coun- 
try, and as a result we find no anchor nor chain trust. 
Take the Government out of this business, as is proposed by 
this vici amendment, and as sure as the sun rises in the 


1 


wants 
1 
i 


nxet 


us 
east 
in this line that 
production and prices of these articles. This amendment is so 
skillfully drawn that it is more than likely to deceive the un- 
: The first impression it conveys is that the Government 
ins the whip hand; that if the prices submitted in the bids 
outside are not lower than the cost of manu- 
by the Government the latter will continue to engage 
in theory this is correct, but let us consider what 
in practice. For the first few these manu- 
bid low, purposely so, and they will get the con- 
; being the case, the Government works will become 
will be discharged, and gradually the shops will 
inently. 
| ion to protect itself from exorbitant demands of 
manufacturers and is entirely dependent upon them for supplies, 
there will be a merger of the few concerns capable of filling the 
tracts. Then will prices soar upward, and, notwith- 
the Government will have to accede. 

its like has been before and ignored 

wonderment, chagrin, and indignation 


coneerns 


» WOrK., 


happen years 


men 


perl 


big cor 
stunding protests, 
Tl 


Olt i CAUSE 


Is hot a new story; 


l affairs. Aside 

uld invite a 

contend that a government as powerful as this one 

irect its efforts toward establishing itself upon a solid 
‘If-reliance. Come what may in the form of inter- 

rr foreign invasion, the Government’s state of pre- 

pacity ous to be such that it could depend 

uurees for the essentials of war. With strikes 

in the country, involving the factories in which powder 

le, the foundries where cannon are cast and other ne 
quipment manufactured, 


rovernment in 


from this phase of the subject, Mr. 


‘AS- 


1 precarious position. 
n of this amendment also goes 
“men whom the Government 
wn Navy-Yard to look else 
, =} 


Mr. Chairman, 
a notice to the 
has 
where for employment. 
» able to impress upon the Heuse what a 
york. For years and years it has beep 
the Government. to maintain facilities 
the anchors, chains, and cordage that 
y at its yard in Charlestown, Mass. It has 
lization unequaled in the country. 
iliful mechanics obtainable are employed, and the 
nd perhaps more remunerative than in private 
plants very long Massachusetts 
iron industry, but a change in our 


an orga 

» most a} 
work is steady 
manufacturing 
boasted supremacy in 


Not so since 


the 


there will spring into existence a combination of interests | 
will sooner or later be absolute master of the | 


When the Government has ceased to be in } 
these | 


consideration of another just as im- | 


assembled at |} 


Se 


fiscal policy forced her to capitulate in this and other bray. 
of manufaeture, and her great iron industries were leq , 
tives to Pennsylvania. Enough of her trained mechanics 
mained on the soil of their birth, preferring to cast their Jos 
among the surroundings so dear to them. When the great ipoy 
foundries and chain works that were the pride of Mass 
setts vanished from existence under the blighting influe 

the protective tariff,-many of these skilled workmen were el- 
comed to the service of Uncle Sam. Their sons, following jy 
their wake, embraced the trade and filled the places made va- 
cant by the retirement of their skilled sires. Mr. Chalrmay 
the like of these workmen would be hard to find. By inherj¢. 
ance, as well as training and experience, they excel in this line 
of work. It has become impressed upon them}; in fact it is q 
tradition that so long as they retain their ability to render to 
high-class service demanded by the Government their tenuye 
employment is fixed. 

Now comes Pennsylvania with her old cry, “ We have t 
and coal and we can outbid Massachusetts ; for the long r 
haul of the raw materials puts her to such a disadvantag 
she can no longer compete.” Mr. Chairman, we in Massachy- 
setts are handicapped so far as the iron ore and coal are con- 
cerned, but we have what can not be dug out of the ground— 
intelligent and skilled mechanics. It is because of this fact tha; 
the Government looks to Boston for the highest standard of 
workmanship in this line known in Amercia. It is because of 
this fact that every authority on naval construction declares 
that the equal of the work turned ont at the Boston yard has 
yet to be discovered in the factories ef the land. The eyide 
ef these officials either amounts to something or nothing. If they 
are as incompetent as we are told by the Member from Michigan, 
a quick and radical change ought to be made in the naya! 
construction service. But this is not so; these officials r 
exceptionally high in their profession, and no word of scand 
has ever been uttered in reference to the administration o{ 
Charlestown yard. 

As I have before said, it is rated as one of the finest p! 
in the country. Assembled there are the most skillful | 
chanics to be found, and it is against disbanding this n 
nificent organization that means so much to the Governn 
that I, in common with all who have given unselfish and patri 
otic thought to the subject, protest. In that yard there a 
employed approximately 1,700 men, distributed as follows: 


eS 


})- 


road 


Mechan- 


Department. ics. 


| Construction and repair 


Steam engineering 
Equipment 

Ordnance.....-- 45 
Supplies and accounts 13 


225 


Total 


Grand total 


948 | 


1, 680 
This does not include clerks, draftsmen, ete., who nu 
about 150. If this amendment obtains and the work leaves the 


on | yard, as there is no doubt it will, the men affected will be 


se interested in economical administration of our | 


Ce TI ee cccencceecen eprdinntiticnt ni tarnichithietee ete dein enaied damnit 
Rope makers 
Laborers 


Total 


This force is the minimum that could properly operate the 
works. 

Mr. Chairman, so much has been said about the ability and 
readiness of private concerns to do this work at less than t! 
Government cost that I think it but fair to state that, 
evidence of the unsatisfaction of private work, recently t 


ne H |anchors weighing 38,000 pounds each were forged by oul 
an uprising would cripple and | 


firms and submitted to the Government at the Boston | 
These were all condemned by the naval inspectors. They \ 
forged from inferior material, were “ poxed,” in the techn 
of the trade, did not balance, and were otherwise of such 
rior character as to be at once rejected. This is but on 
many Admiral Manney, on the eve of his retire 
from the Navy, with no interest other than an honorable « 
gave it as his opinion that it would be a grave mistake to trust 
this character of work to outside manufacturers. 

Mr. Chairman, he is indeed a tyro who does not know 
influence—political influence—is often enlisted, and with ef 
in cases where the Government insists upon the strict tern 
its contracts being lived up to. A private concern that has a 
contract endeavors to have accepted inferior quality of goods or 
work, The Government officials refuse to accept or O. hk. the 


cases. 
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action. It happens that this particular concern has been a 
- contributor to the campaign fund of the party in power. 
diately comes along some one high in politicai power, and 
strict official is told that it might be well to accept the dis- 
goods or work. We cught to take no such chances in 
‘als saw@h as are involved in this amendment, but let well 
eh) aloms. Let us keep the Government works intact, and not 
s nearly 400 honest workmen, With scarcely a word of notice, 
ito the world to search for employment they can not find 
in their native State. 
fliese men will undoubtedly be thrown into competition in 
ilready overcrowded labor market, or must follow fortune 


in a strange State where skilled labor such as theirs might 
find opportunity. If the Government later regrets this move, 
it will be next to impossible to reassemble this corps of skilled 
I for they will not wait around till the Government decides 
what its policy shall be. 


In conelusion, Mr. Chairman, let me warn the House against 

‘ice that is heard in favor of this vicious scheme. It is 
not the voice of economy nor progress, but rather that of the 
ish private manufacturer, and is raised in hope of oppor- 

to further exploit the Government. Rather let us heed 
ndviee of those competent to advise—the officials of the 
Naval Department—and stick to a policy that bas endured with 
satisfaction, not forgetting that the future welfare of the indus- 
trious mechanics now employed in the Charlestown Navy-Yard 
deserves a passing thought. 





Lincoln’s Influence on American Life. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. WM. ALDEN SMITH, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 18, 1906. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 16953) making 
priations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes— 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: At a time like the present, when so much 
misinformation regarding the conduct of public officials is being 

klessly cireulated, it is indeed refreshing to listen to the 
clarion eall of one of America’s most interesting men, whose 
private life is without reproach, and whose public service is one 
of the most striking illustrations of the possibilities of Ameri- 
can institutions. 


Ilion. George B. Cortelyou has risen by his own efforts from 
huinble place to exalted station. The confidential adviser of 
three Presidents, the modest and unassuming amanuensis of 
the stalwart Cleveland; the affectionate companion of the great 


i\inley; the chosen counselor of the masterful 
is indeed eminently fitting that his cheering and encouraging 
words should find permanent lodgment in the official records of 
Congress 


\cdressing thousands of his countrymen upon the occasion 
oT } ray 
Rapids, Mich., Postmaster-General Cortelyou spoke as follows: 

LINCOLN’S INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN LIFE. 
Mr. TOASTMASTER, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN ** You could do me 
no greater honor than to refer to my association with one the 
beauty and dignity and simplicity of whose life were as a bene- 
tion to our people. It is appropriate that we should pay trib- 
to his memory upon ‘this anniversary of the birth of his 
at predecessor. They had much in common. Each sprang 
i the people, and each gave to the people the last “ full 
isure of devotion.” Beloved by his countrymen everywhere, 
Oo Commonwealth in the Union gave larger evidence of faith 
in him than the State of Michigan, and your faith was never 
misplaced. You and those who come after you will find im our 
als no purer patriot, no finer gentleman than William 
Kinley. 
| have pleasure in expressing the deep interest in this celebra- 
n and in conveying to you the best wishes of the President of 

United States. And I say to you in his direct and hearty 
words, “ Good luck to the people of Grand Rapids.” 

‘Ye have with us to-night the representatives of sister _re- 
publics to the south of us, the distinguished ambassador of 
Grazil and his colleagues in the diplomatic corps, the minister 
Nicaragua, the minister of Chile, and my old scheolmate and 
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toosevelt, | 


| 


last annual celebration of Lincoln's birth, held at Grand | 


friend, the minister of Cuba. 
terest in the welfare of their countries and their g 
us is equaled by our good will for them. 
but as the years go by drawn cleser and closer in the bonds of 
mutual confidence and good fellowship, we march shoulder 
shoulder with them as the people of the two Americas move on t 


They reciprocate our kindly in- 
<d will for 
In friendly rivalry, 


to 


LO 
the heights of their manifest destinies. 


It has been a privilege to come here in the good care of my 
friend of many years, your honored Representative in Congress 
We know now what you knew when you sent him to Washi 
ton, and we congratulate you on your good judgment. In the 
National House of Representatives he has at heart not only the 
interests of his district, but of the country at large, and he is 
therefore influential, and deservedly so, in its affairs. 

I am glad to be in the State of Michigan, and it is a special 
pleasure to have the opportunity of speaking in this busy and 
thriving city. 

The presence of the Fremont voters whom I see here this 
evening is an inspiring feature of this great meeting. You 
will, I am sure, indulge me, also, when I say that I have been 
greatly interested in learning that nearly a third of the popu- 
lation of this city are of good old Dutch stock. 

Michigan is the birthplace of the Republican party. On the 
6th of July, 1904, under the oaks at Jackson, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its birth was celebrated. The Vice-President of the 
United States (then a Senator from Indiana) was present, and 
John Hay, diplomat, scholar, and statesman, delivered the ora- 
tion, one of his last notable public addresses. 

The Republican party was born of the quickened conscience 
of the American people, and among its most forceful, influen- 
tial, and inspired leaders was Zachariah Chandler, of whom 
Senator Hoar, in his political history, says there was never a 


io 


Cabinet minister who approached him in the administraton of 
the Interor Department. For nearly a generation he was an 
overshadowing personality in the United States Senate and a 
dominant factor in the affairs of your Commonwealth. 

Michigan has always been true to the principles advocated by 
Lincoln and his successors, while this auditorium has resounded 
with the eloquence of Fremont and Blaine and Garfield and 
McKinley and Roosevelt. I am told that McKinley in the midst 


of the most bitterly contested political campaign, in which he 
was the central figure, left his old Congressional district and 


came here to render loyal and unselfish service to his friends. 

He was especially interested in this city. ts push and its 
enterprise appealed to him, and the welfare of its workers was 
always a matter of his deep concern. The employees of your 
great manufacturing establishments bring intelligence and ambi- 
tion to their tasks, and the results contribute much to make com- 
fortable and attractive the homes of the world. You fix the 
standard in certain lines of trade, upon the products of which 
you can, with no impropriety, place as the inscription of sterling 
worth “ Made in Grand Rapids.” 

Every day in the life of an American should be a day dedi- 
eated to patriotism, but we have properly set apart by | 
tive 


| 
eris 


enactment, and in accordance with the dictates of our 
hearts, special anniversaries on which we recall the deeds of 
| the mighty dead whose names stand out in letters of living 


light upon the pages of our country’s history. 
versary is this of the 12th of February. 


Such an anni- 


The life we honor to-night is that of one of the most illustriou 
of Americans. In the calendar of liberty none gives us g 
inspiration—Lincoln the rail splitter, Lincoln the advocate, Li 
ecoln the legislator, Lincoln the President, Lincoln the « ( 
pator, Lincoln of the ages! 

The history of that wonderful career is in millions of out 
homes. It is studied in our schools. It is known of all nations. 
Few have approached it in moral grandeur. In the passing of 
the years his fame will grow as the aspirations for ty 
broaden within our own boundaries and reach far across the 


seas. 
I shall not attempt to recite in detail the story of 

humble origin, his early struggles, his meager facilities for 

study, the eagerness with which he availed himself « y 

ucational influence within his reach, his honesty, his intuitive 

perception of the justice of a cause, the homeli 


} 
and the directness of his methods, his political sagacity a 
his knowledge of human nature, his belief in the people and his 
reliance upon them, his steady growth in their confidence until 
he reached the high office with whose glorious traditions | 
name will be forever associated. How human he is H 
tender he was! How charitable toward the afflicted and t! 
erring! With all his gentleness, how strong, and | 


pletely he met the supreme tests that came to him in the Presi- 
dency! What an illustration his life afforded of the tru 
that early privations need be no bar to ultimate success; that ol 
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stacles overcome are the greatest of educators; 


that integrity 


and honor and fair dealing are living factors in every real 
triuniph, in every abiding fame; that faith in the people and de- 


votion to their interests are essentials to lasting honor in public 
life. 


lor the greater part of the past three-quarters of a century 
Lincoln’s influence on American life has been felt in ever- 
jucreasing easure. It was reflected in his contemporaries, 
and those who have followed him in the Presidency make no 


‘concealment of their obligation to him. During the weary and 
anxious months of the dread conflict in which he became the 
transcendent figure, his mighty spirit unfolded in all its great- 
1d simplicity. Those who at first scoffed came to re- 
pect profoundly, then to love him. 
Through all this land and in many a foreign clime there is 
to-day this feeling of personal affection for him and devotion 
to his memory. 
Upon the recurring anniversaries of his birth we are coming 
more and more to apply to existing needs the teachings of his 
life, his ideals, his achievements. There can be no more appro- 
priate tribute to his memory. 
In any discussion of our national problems we can not too 
often revert to the words with which he closed his immortal 
speech at Gettysburg, for in “Government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people” rests our salvation. Dangers 
t us on every hand when we stray away from that ideal. 
I speak to-night with that ideal in mind, and I shall touch 
upon a few subjects that seem to me especially worthy of our 
attention. 
It is customary 


1 


ness al 


} 
bese 


to say that we are now in a period of tran- 
sition, and in this instance to say what is customary is to sa 
hat is true. Old th and old methods are passing away 
Irom lean years we have come to years of plenty. 
reets us upon every hand. 
1 who ” nestly 





eories 
Prosperity 
Profitable employment awaits every 
seeks work. 


The rewards of toil and study 


i preparation were never so great, and never were uo einer 
t larger for those who give to the State or to the nation thei 
loyal service. Everywhere throughout the land the great oa 
teries of trade throb with new life. Susiness operations that 
but a short time ago were co nduc ted upon restricted lines have 
developed into gigantic undertakings. We have great organiza- 


e 


ns of capital and great organizations of labor. American 
t and American enterprise are blazing the pathway of civ- 
ation. 


But as a recent writer ha 


s aptly 


=3 


said: 


The commerce and manufacturing of the world {fs in its infancy. 
gs now considered gigantic are child’s play to what this age of 
stry and science will evolve. The home market will be one of 

d demand. The cities throughout the United States will be 

two-thirds of the area of this country awaits development. 

enterprise is taking hold of the farmers. Farmhouses 

wi I t, remodeled, and modernized. Streets throughout the 
( y e pave roads improved. 

to « ts, the w e world is now the field for American genius. 

"I Old \ d, witt millions of people, is to be copper wired, 

ved, railed, and implemented; even the most remote districts are 

{ ince to power of exchange. In everything that pertains to the 

I f ure of goods that promote civilization the American excels, 

besides, he not alone supplies markets, but studies how to create 

The new era, with its expansion of territory and expansion 

of commerce has brought its perplexities and its problems. 
rl] are inany and serious, but as we study them, however 
much we may disagree as to details of policy, there can be no 


on certain of them that are vital to our 


m utr 


al welfare Government must be honest, business deal- 

3 must square with the principles of right and justice, 
hings that are true and clean and of good repute must be 
underlying the whole fabric of our institutions, 

§ iard our schools and keep pure and undefiled, 

t v foundation of our liberties, the American home. 


nt « nt upon its problems, every improper inva- 


’ S privacy, ‘tril ces at our national life. 

We must approach every public question with a determina- 
ion to be fair and just in its discussion. Reforms, to be prac- 
tical, must be reasonable. They must begin among the people 
whose safeguard is the ballot, through which every offender 
‘an be ultimately reached. 

There is no warrant for wholesale denunciation of officials. 
The people must not forget that they are themselves largely 
responsible if improper men reach positions in the public sery- 
ice. Too frequently the sternest critic is the one who gives the 
cast : (tention to his civie duties. In the main, government is 
honestly administered. It is the legislator that is usually the 
legitimate cited of criticism, not the legislature; and the 
judiciary, weak as it may be in some instances, has but its pro- 


portion of the unworthy. 


The founders of the Republic builded wisely when they cre- 
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| incident or circumstance, but utter them rather as a })! 
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ated as coordinate branches of government the legislatire 4), 
executive, and the judicial. They have stood the test of tho 
years. But we need a stricter adherence to the bound s 
between them, so that one shall not encroach upon another, 

It is quite popular at the moment to deprecate the accu 1- 
tion of wealth and hold up to suspicion the organizers of at 


enterprises, and, unfortunately, there has been much oc on 
for criticism. There are too many who care for how muc), 
have rather than how well they can use it; who fail to resize 
that “great possessions are a royal trust from God to be emp. 
ployed for the benefit of mankind.” 

But many of the leaders in the business world to-day, ier. 
chant princes in our cities and organizers of industry, are a:iong 


the finest types of American life, just as in the organiza‘ ions 


of labor sturdy and patriotic men have achieved a deseryed 
prominence. 

We demand publicity, and properly, in regard to certain mat- 
ters affecting interstate interests, and the several States ust 
have wholesome requirements as to the conduct of business 
within their borders. This is the will of the people, and it js 


right; but because there are men prominent in the busine 
world who are forgetful of the privileges granted them ; 
their relations to their fellows, there is no occasion for is 
criminate condemnation, nor is there excuse for sensation:jism 
in any form. 

In many instances we have presented to us the anom of 
doing harm by our methods of doing good. There is _ ich 
of the spirit of propaganda abroad. We find it diffic 
times to learn the real sentiment of the people. There m 
a clearing away of these superficial movements. What we 
to know is the genuine sentiment, ascertained after « 
thought and investigation, and then it is our duty to car 
the people’s will. Steady insistence upon clean living and 
government will in the end meet an overwhelming respon 

This is a government of parties, and platforms and p 
are essentials to party organization. No party will succeed 
that is not thoroughly organized, and when we have ors ; 
tion we must have leaders—leaders, mark you, not bosses. @ 
day of the boss in American politics is on the wane. To jut it 
in homely phrase, the time has come when the American people 
intend to be their own bosses. 

I believe in rewarding party service and of opening the 4 
of opportunity to every worthy aspirant for public station; but 


SS 


oF 


over its portals I would place the inscription, “ Merit first li 
tics afterwards.” No city government can be honestly and efli- 


ciently administered that reverses that order, and in the | 
field of national service the same holds true in even great 
gree. 

Our political campaigns must be conducted upon the 
plane of principle, in which the fullest discussion of policies 
shall be encouraged, but in which misrepresentation and : 
shall have no part. There has been much improveme 
political methods, and it should be our constant effort to free 
them from every feature that is inconsistent with good govern- 


lhieh 
m= il 


yuse 


in 
ul 


ment. 
Hateful as the domination of the boss has become, there is a 
tyranny that is worse than that of any boss—the tyranny of 


an irresponsible clamor, to which weak men bow and public 
officials at times yield their conscience and their judgement. 
Nothing strikes a deadlier blow at liberty than the insivlious 
appeals made in her name in times of public excitement. | Vv 
convicted violator of her immutable principles should be 


scourged to his just punishment; but half a case is no ¢: in 
her tribunals. Reputations that for long years have | 
only basis that is enduring—character—as their strength aud 
| bulwark, may be attacked and, for a time, sullied, but in the 


end our liberty-loving and fair-fighting people will consid 
evidence and render their verdict, and they will turn and rend 
those who, seeking fame or fortune at any cost, have tepo- 
rarily deceived them. I apply these sentiments to no parti 


against a tendency of the present. And it was a righteous . 
ment that found expression in recent comment upon this 
ency, that “the means that man takes to kill another's 
acter often becomes suicide of his own.” No man should be 
condemned upon insinuation. No man should be held eu 
until his case is all in. Fair play must not become obsolete 4s 
an American trait. When we demand honest dealing with 

people, we need not resort to the villification of the blackguard 
in making our appeal. 

There must be liberty of the press everywhere and alwa 
Its comment and criticism hold us to a strict accountability, 
and should be welcomed by every honest official. But this 
liberty affords no warrant for hasty generalizations or U- 
worthy attacks upon interests or individuals. Cases before 


} 








sho courts must be tried there and not in the newspapers. The 

; e mission of the press must be realized. Every newspaper 

] t be fit for the American home, where purity dwells and 
r is sacred. 
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njamin Franklin never said a wiser thing than when he | 


ed the words: 


has long been the opinion of sober, judicious people that nothing 

‘e likely to endanger the liberty of the press than the abuse of 

liberty by employing it in personal accusation, detraction, and 
( ny. 


f late years there has developed a style of journalism, | 
| jily as yet limited in its scope, whose teachings are a 


p e and whose influence is a blight upon the land. Pandering 
to unholy passions, making the commonplace to appear sensa- 


{ il, fanning the fires of sectionalism and class hatred, in- | 
yading the privacy of our firesides, it presents one of the most | 
rtant of our present-day problems. But just as in the | 
world of business, just as in the field of state and national ad- 

1 stration, the shortcomings of a few must not be taken as | 
representative of the many, so these journals of malign in- | 
f ice must not be regarded as fit examples of American jour- | 
1 1. The representative newspapers are true to its best | 
traditions. While they print all the news, they yet make accu- 

racy of statement and conservatism of editorial discussion | 
characteristics of their management. And many of our weekly | 
and monthly magazines are rendering incalculable service to | 
the cause of good citizenship. 


irom foreign shores there come to us each year a million 

i grants. We welcome the good, we should reject the bad. 
America is the land of liberty, but not liberty to undermine 
our institutions. 
all others must find no foothold here. While this a 

¢ country, it is not now, and may it never be, big enough 
nwingly to admit into the ranks of its citizenship any avowed 
zer of government or any avowed scoffer at our repub- 


is 






lican institutions. jut our hands are outstretched to those 
who come to us with worthy purpose. Here in the great North- 

you have some of the best blood of the world—men and 
\ n who have come to us to live and to die under the starry 
ba r of freedom. ; 


I can not but feel that it is a healthful and significant ten- 





In all this vast number there is one class that | 


ground and their faces shrouded in gloom 
came to a people who feared the future, 
they hoped for success. With such as the 
We know there are dangers ahead, 2 

and overcome, but we feel to the 

we enjoy. Stout of heart, we see 
that lies beyond, and we rejoice 
girt for the rs and we go dow ) { : i ; 
strive for mastery, our hearts lifted with the faith that to 1 1 to 
our children and our children’s children it shall be given to m 
Republic the mightiest among the peoples of mar 


And now, gentlemen, let me say just one 









ce: 


li 


word 


{ u as mem 
bers of the Lincoln Republican Club and of the Your Men’s 
Republican Club. For over half a century the Republican party 
has pursued its beneficent career, and during all that period its 
principles and its policies hr ve been among the greatest factors 
in our moral and material development. The spirit of its 
leaders who have passed away animates the great organization 
they loved and served. And those who follow them are pledged 
to carry forward the standard they bore so worthil R 
licanism is ever aggressive. There are no faltering 1 
battle cries. They ring true on the great underlying d 
of free government. The party of Lincoln and Grant and Gar 
field and Arthur, of Hayes and Harrison and McKinley and 
Roosevelt! What a heritage! What an inspiration for the 
future! If we are true to their principles we shall f 


clean policies and clean politics. We shall p 
| 





of an unexampled prosperity. But better a thousand t than 
this, we shall continue to advocate those theories of gover it 
which teach that material prosperity is but a po« ind en ¥ 
thing if accomplished through any sacrifice of the moral sense 
of our people. 

As a nation we must press forward unwaveringly t ird the 
goal of wholesome living, both public and private, waging n¢ 
ceasing warfare upon corruption in all its forms, in ng upon 

| obedience to law from the highest to the bles But } 
| dealing with the questions that confront us we mus ive 1 


di of American life and a tribute to the stability of our 
institutions, that in these prosperous years when we might 
b e careless and forgetful, there has been an awakening of 
the public conscience to our needs and dangers. But great as 
they are, there is no occasion for pessimism. The faith that 
ustained the fathers is the faith that sustains us: faith in the 
I e, faith in their capacity for self-government. However 
the trials, however dark the outlook, the faith that in- 
spired Lincoln is a living force to-day. He saw in the past an 
e st of the future. In the noble sentiment of his first annual 
ess to Congress: 
struggle of today is not altogether for to-day, it is for a vast | 
futu also. With a reliance on Providence all the more firm and | 
t let us proceed in the great task which events have devolved | 
it is the spirit that breathed through the eloquent words of 
McKinley: 
\lways perils, and always after them safety; always darkness and 
( ls, but always shining through them the light and the sunshine; 
‘ ; cost and sacrifice, but always after them the fruition of liberty, 
education, and civilization. 
It was the inspiration of John Hay’s noble oration at Jackson: 
liow infinitely brighter the future when the present is so sure, the 
I » glorious. * * ®* QOur path will ever remain that of ordered 
s, of liberty under the law. * * * We are not daunted by 
I ress; we are not afraid of the light. The fabric our fathers 
1 on such sure foundations will stand all the shocks of fate or 
. %S * © We who are passing off the stage bid you, as the 
‘ n of Israel were bidden, to go forward; we whose hands can no 
] _hold the flaming torch, pass it on to you that its clear light 
may show the truth to ages that are to come. 
l‘rom these leaders who died in that faith we turn to its liy- 
i embodiment—Theodore Roosevelt. 
(fe cherishes the same traditions, he is actuated by the same 
hic] 


h ideals. He is fighting, as they fought, the battles of good 
citizenship. By every consideration of loyalty, by recognition 
of purity of life, of singleness of purpose, of splendid grasp of 
great questions of statesmanship, he is entitled to our un- 
vering and enthusiastic support. Not for any class or section 

ce or creed, he is the President of all the people. And we 
llow where he leads. Listen to his inspiring prophecy for the 






future: 
‘ed? Of course we shall succeed. Tow can success fail 
to a race of masterful energy and resoluteness which has a conti- 
t for the base of its domain and which feels within its weins the 
ill that comes to generous souls when their strength stirs in them 
1 they know that the future is theirs? No great destiny ever yet 
to a nation whose people were laggards or faint-hearted. 


No 
great destiny ever yet came to a people walking with their eyes on the 


to 


and more to attain that condition of national ca n 
inertness or indecision, but of conscious strength tl s in 
ing with the glory and honor and dignity of a pe » who 


the heirs of liberty, and to whom the world looks for 
zation of her priceless privileges. 





The Issuing of Free Passes by Railroad Companies Must Be 
Stopped. 


SPEECH 


E. DRISCOLL, 
NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. M. 


OF 


Saturday, June 2, 1906. 


The House being in Committee of the W1 House o s f 
the Union and having under consideration the H t. 1544 to 
establish a Bureau of Immigration and Naturaliza I 1 to |} 
for a uniform rule of naturalization of aliens th it the [ 


States 


Mr. DRISCOLL said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Many Members of this body are pleased tl 


the railway rate bill has been amended in the Senate by the 
sertion of an antipass provision. A similar a l was 
offered in this House on its final passage. We w: 1 t 1] 
port it, but by a bright parliamentary maneuver, and Ss 
because of some arrangement between the members of the com- 
mittee, who had unanimously agreed on the bill, we were denied 
the privilege of a yea-and-nay vote on the quest . 

The object of this legislation is to compel nmon ear s to 
transport property and passengers at just and rea 
and to prevent discriminatious in every form and 
methods they may be sought to be accomplished 3 


enacted on the theory that railway -corporations ar 
cerns discharging public functions; that they obt { 
State valuable grants, franchises, and privileges, and tl 
are responsible to the people for the honest, fair, and 
discharge of the duties assumed by them. 


The gravamen of the complaints against « nm 
comes from shippers throughout the country, who as 
they have been unjustly discriminated against by the r 
companies in yarious ways, showing favoritism to ot! 
and other towns and localities. Consequently tl! 


of the consideration, in this House and in . 
given to the question of providing the legal mach 
these common carriers may, at all times and u 
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stances, be compelled to treat all shippers and all localities with 
even-handed justice. 
and its honest enforcement may accomplish that end. 

Railroads haye been remarkable instrumentalities in subduing 
and developing our great domain and wonderful natural re- 
sourc They are entitled to fair treatment in all respects. 
They should not be crippled or hampered by drastic or unjust 
legislation. On the other hand they should be so administered 
and conducted that all to whom they render equal service should 
be compelled to contribute equally toward their expenses and 
profits. 

A railway company should be permitted to conduct its own 


fr 
i 


Ss, 


affairs as far as possible without interference or embarrassment 
by the National or State government, and should be permitted to 
I 
dividends on the capital actually invested, and for the chances 
which the promotors and investors took in the original 
enterprise. A railroad company is a quasi public corporation. 
It receives many rights, privileges, and immunities from the pub- 
eturn it should recognize its obligations to the public. 


and risks 


lie, and i 
The whole interstate-commerce law is based on this proposition 
or assumption. Nearly all great constitutional lawyers now ad- 
mit, or assert, that in their business relations with the public 
they are subject to governmental control and regulation. Since 
they are created by law, under and in pursuance of Federal and 


It is hoped that the passage of this bill | 


‘ealize reasonable profits, so that it may be able to declare fair | 


} 





State constitutions, they are amenable to law, in order that the | 


rights of the citizens may be protected. They have not been 
inclined to recognize this legal status, but have acted on the 
theory that they owe no duties to the people which conflict with 
their corporate interests, or with the individual interests 
their managers. 
pendent and no more amenable to governmental regulation than 
a corporation engaged in the manufacture of hats or shoes. 
They have conducted their business with the same indifference 
to the rights of the ordinary citizen as may the owner of a ship 
whose vessel navigates the high seas, which are open to all, and 
where there can be no exclusive right of way or monopoly. 
They continued this false course until they aroused public opin- 
ion to such an extent that it will not subside until they are com- 


pelled to rec 














are bound to respect; and an effort is now being made to more 
clearly define their powers and limitations, and ways and means 
are being devised by which they may be coerced into fair and 
honest treatment of all the people. This bill provides that— 

All charges made for any service rendered or to be rendered in the 
transportation of passengers or property as afore or in connec- 
tion therewith, shall be just and reasonable; and every unjust or un- 
reasonable charge for such service, or any part thereof, is prohibited 

d declared to be unlawful. 

This statement of the law looks clear and simple. It would 
seém as if it could be readily understood, and with the coop- 


eration of the companies and their patrons it 
though it could be readily observed. 
the whole bill and of all the laws on 


would as 
Yet this is the essence of 
the subject. If common 
earriers had in the past observed this rule, i! 


seem 


1ere would have 
been no interstate-commerce law or Commission. If shippers 
and passengers had in the past observed this rule, the present 


convulsion and violent agitation against common carriers would 
not exist. If common carriers and their patrons would obey it 





in the future, all the balance of the law could with safety be 
stricken from the books. But they have not obeyed in the past 
and will not voluntarily obey in the future, and the present 


f 


effort of government is to compel their obedience. 


What is a just and reasonable charge, and what is an un- 
just and unreasonable charge? There’s the rub. That is the 
perplexing problem involved in this law and in its equitable 
execution. For the solution of this question practical railroad 
men, theorists, statesmen, Representatives, and Senators are 
striving. Different methods are suggested for determining 
w] is a just and reasonable charge, and it will take time 
and experience and much litigation to develop a permanent 
FO}U ¥ 

However, all reasonable people will admit that the rates or 
charges should not be fixed by the Government so low as to 
amount to confiscation; that corporations should be permitted 
to lize reasonable profits on the money invested and the 
risks rred. Also, all reasonable people will admit that 
c] s f 1 by the corporations for handling freight should 
] be so exorbitant or the treatment of shippers so unfair as 
to unt to confiscation of their property, or the ruination of 
some | lities for the benefit of others. All reasonable people 
will further admit that a just and reasonable charge, whatever 
thst may be in amount for any partieular service, is one 
which should he exacted from all for exactly the same or equal 
service, and that this rule should apply to the transportation 


of passengers as well as property. ‘This law recognizes that 


of | 
They seemed to think that they were as inde- | 


gnize that the public has some rights which they | 





| freight service. 


manifest truth. It is based on the theory that rebates and 4\) 
forms of discrimination as between shippers are wrong »))q4 
should be abated, and the principal effort has been and is |, 


made to protect shippers against these unfair discriminatio; 
However, the passenger business of these great corporatioys 
is only second in volume and importance to the freight t; 
and it deserves the same serious and careful attention, to tho 
end that there may be no unjust discriminations as bet n 
individuals. If two men ride from Washington to Chicago, oy 
should not be allowed to go deadhead and the other chargeg 
two prices. That is unjust discrimination. If five travelers 
ride from Buffalo to New York, the corporation should jot 
give one a free pass and make the other four pay for five trays. 
portations. A common carrier must make the business pay, 
else it can not be continued. [Every free passenger is carried 
at a loss, and the greater the number or proportion of such free 
passengers the greater preportion must the paying passenvers 
contribute in excess of a fair and reasonable rate for the sery- 
ive rendered them. If it is wrong to charge A $10 and B only 
$5 for exactly the same freight service, then it is a greater 
wrong to charge A $10 and B nothing for exactly the same 


That is the acme of unjust discrimination, 
By a parity of reasoning it is wrong to charge A $10 for a ride 
from one given point to another and charge B nothing for ex- 
actly the same ride. What defense can there be to this dis- 
crimination? What excuse can be offered for it? Yet tlis is 
exactly what is constantly being done. This kind of discrim- 
ination, and other forms of injustice and favoritism in the 
transportation of passengers and property, was inaugurated 
and has been developed because of a misconception on the part 
of common carriers of their powers and obligations to the 
public. 

If free passes were given only to the halt, the lame, and the 
blind, and to the poor and helpless generally, who would have 
to walk unless favored in this way, no great wrong would be 
suffered by the public, and no violent outcry would be made. 
But that is not the case. As a rule the poor man and poor 
women haye been obliged to pay full fare, while the free trans- 
portations haye been given to men of means. It is said that 
railroad corporations haye no hearts, no souls, no sympathies, 
no consciences. They certainly have no nerves, except those 
which radiate from their financial centers. But the brainiest 
men in the country are employed in their management. Their 
presidents and superintendents are men of masterful ability 
in their lines, else they would not be there. They understand 
their business and are students ef human nature. They are 
not theorists or moralists. They take conditions as they find 
them and human nature as it is, and bend their energies toward 
the improvement of their roads, the extension of their lines, and 
the payment of dividends. Common carriers are not charitable 
or eleemosynary institutions, and make no pretentions. ‘hey 
act on the principle or rule of a “quid pro quo.” Of course 
railway managers may have favorites or friends whom they 
may wish to oblige with free transportations. Those are only 
a very small proportion of the free passes actually distributed. 
Generally speaking, when a free ticket is given it is in considera- 
tion for a fayor received or expected. Doubtless they are often 
blackmailed and coerced into issuing passes to men whom 
despise and from whom they have not received, and expec 
substantial returns. But having inaugurated the practice th 
dare not refuse lest they incur the enmity of the applicant, who 


directly or indirectly. If not at that time, the applicant may 
on some future occasion be an assessor, alderman, State leg 
lator, judge, or even a Member of Congress. The companies 
want the friendship of those in power, and deem it wise policy 
to buy their peace. 

But the mest dangerous part in this vicious system consist 
in the granting of free passes to public officials and their fami- 
lies and friends. An assessor is vested with considerable dis- 
cretion. He knows it and the company knows it. He app 
for passes for himself, his family, and his political and per 
sonal adherents. The company dare not refuse. By this ni 
he may intrench himeelf in office and continue to develop and 
expand the system. 

A member of a State legislature applies for free transporta- 
tion for his loyal supporters. There are railroad bills before 
that body. He is vested with power and may exercise it, eit) 
for or against the company, and it does not refuse his app! 
tion. That particular legislator may not be subject to very 
severe criticism. He is returned from a close district. He 
indebted to his political friends and disposed to show his grati 


is- 


CS 


DS 





tude in some substantial form. His predecessors obtaine: 
passes for their friends, why should not he? Should he r* 
fuse he may be accused of being too high for his position. His 


constitutents demand the passes. He yields to the temptation 
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nd eomplies. He requests them from the company and they | 


eranted; and then, if, in the fullness of his gratitude, 
votes for the company’s side on a railroad bill he is accused of 
hoving sold out to the railroads. He is a victim of the system 


This illustration applies all along the line in official life. The 
higher up in public position, the more power he has, either 
( ctly or indirectly, which may be wielded either for or 


iinst the interests of the railroad companies, the more bounti- 

ly he is supplied with free transportations. Why should John 

e as a Member of the National House of Representatives be 
rfully granted an annual pass, when the same John Doe, as 
yrivate citizen, would be denied that favor? Courtesy 
e. sut why the courtesy? Is he not as worthy and 
haps as needy before as after election? 


say 


per 
Does not the company 


that were it not for the pass he would pay eash for his 

for he would not walk? Does it issue him the pass be- 

» of charity, or because of any sudden friendship for that 
ticular John Doe? Does it not do business on business 


iples, and does it not issue him that pass as a cold busi 

! mega Is it not because he is vested with power : 

ioped that during his Congressional career he may 
willing to return due consideration? 





be able 


he | 


fhe reply generally made to this suggestion is, that the 
who is big enough and honorable enough to cecupy a seat 
House would not be influenced by any such trifling 
consideration. I do not assert that he would knowingly, for 
I tertain a very high and increasing regard for the Members 
oi this body as to their honor, integrity, and devotion to th 
1 c welfare. However, they are only men, and human 
ture is a queer thing. Gratitude is a sweet and lovable 
If a man receives and accepts fayors and is not grateful | 


» is in him a yellow streak. 
clined to show his gratitude even unconsciously, and if the only 

portunity he has to evinee his appreciation of favors re- 
ceived, may he not do so in his legislative capacity? 
of this character operate differently .on different 


If grateful, may he not be 





They may cause one to return them promptly, and with in- 
terest, at the public expense. That is admittedly wrong. They | 
may cause another to stand up so straight, in order to illustrate 
his independence, that he bends over backward. That also is 
vrong. If a man has continually accepted favors from an- 
the 1 person or corporation, and the person through whom 
those favors have come finally solicits his good will and asniat- 
uu he must be a very unusual man, and not necessarily an 
unusually bad one, if he can treat that request with entire in- 
( ‘ence. He has from time to time received what is equiva- 
lent to cash. He remembers, and the man soliciting his aid 
remembers it. It seems to me the request must be embar- 
rassing, if he is an honest man and wants to act entirely on 
the merits. Is it not better, is it not wiser, and is it not safer, 
not to aeecept those favors, and be under no obligations or 
restraints, so that he may be entirely free to act, and either 
pport or oppose the proposed measure according to the dic- 
es of his judgment and conscience? It may be that the 
nanagers of great railread corporations know men, including 
publie officials, better than they know themselves. They hay 
lad experience with all classes and all grades of public sery 


and it is fair to say that unless — 


they found this sort of 
tment profitable it 


i would be discontinued. They seem 
to understand the frailties of the human heart. The acquisi- 

tion of a free railroad pass makes the ordinary man feel bigge1 

rather than smaller. He would not think of asking for six ‘and 
a | dollars cash. But he would not hesitate to apply for 
fi transportation from here to New York. If he fail, he 
may feel offended ; but if he succeed, he swells up with the sense 
of his own importance, and if it be given voluntarily, he ap- 


I 
preciates it wane, for it proves to him that he is looked upon 
a man of influence, whose good will a great corporation is 


ing to cultivate. 
sides, a free pass means a ride as the guest of the c any, 


B 
| special attention and deference cn the part of the comp: any s 





employees. Two men board a train at Washington for Chicago, 
Brown and Smith. And these names are selected for con- 
venience and are intended to be entirely impersonal. Brown 
a free pass. Smith has an ordinary ticket, purchased at the 
gular price. Smith may have exhausted his funds for the 
ticket, and sits in a common coach. Brown is quite sure to buy 
seat in a chair car, if that, too, has not been given him. But 
ippose both passengers oi ‘upy a sleeper and travel together. 
Bre own pre gee his 7 _ is ul” tra insportation. 


The conductor 
. Brown,” for he is a 
‘son of consequence. ‘He. n an impression and will be 
remembered. Smith produces his ticket. It is punched me- 
hanically, and in order that he may be identified during the re 
er yellow card is placed under 
sounds, and both repair to the 


make Ss 


‘uinder of the journey a blue 
his hatband, 


The dinner gong 





in- | 


Favors | 
individuals. 


dining car. 


srown 6 secre ae 
impress those 


around him, includ 


¢ the colored waiter 
ders sumptuously, from the choicest viands, with a fr Oo 
tle to wash it down, for since he is ridi fr 
few luxuries. Smith appeases his hunger o1 ry f 
ice water for a stimulant. Bro displays a roll KL pa 
his feast. Smith settles at the regular price. I 
to generosity by the wine, and still bent on 
sion, tips the waiter handsomely, for he can afford to be 
ous. Smith has paid his passag d tl » of his 


and sees no good reason why he should contribute t 
sation of the company’s employee 


to Brown, jumps for his hat, and ne s in every ] 
to show his appreciation and thanks, for Mr. Bro 
tleman.” Smith receives no further attention. H 
and makes his escape under the withering stare of tl 


waiter, who tries to make him feel that 


he is 





truder who should supply his needs at the common ' Tu 
After dinner Brown smokes a very choice brat ‘ 
cigars, while Smith contents himself with tl 
Both prepare to retire and do not wish to be d 
night. grown delivers to the porter his “ pas § 
livers his common ticket. Both order their berths 
srown’'s is made first, for he has a pull with the company 
would not be wise to incur his displea Smith’s 
prepared after all = ‘ Browns” are served. 3 Ss 
head, who is carried at a loss to the company 
the otiention: =a comubladabiun: for he is an import 
sonage, while Smith, who has paid his own fare and 
Brown’s, is treated like a nobody. 

After a series of such delightful tours throughout t ( 


with such marked and obsequious attentions, would not 
be an ingrate if he would not appreciate them, officially 
officially? Would not his moral fiber, however sound by 


relax somewhat when under these mellowing influences 





would not a truly generous and right-minded man under 
circumstances be disposed to give as well as to tak: 
would not Smith, after several experiences of this el 
and the observation of this partiality and unjust discri 


become a little prejudiced 
to decide a doubtful questi 


against the c 
m against it? 


ompany, and be i 


Motives, sometimes small ones, are apt to influence the 
judgment and conscience. The law recognizes this f 
losophy teaches it, and all experience and observation 
mind to this conclusion. The cause should be remoy 
temptation should be taken away. This demoralizing 
should be discontinued. The antipass amendment ade] 


the Senate should be accepted as a whole by t 


can not be improved. It is a step in the right directio 
loose, too lax and liberal in the wrong direction 

The majority of the exceptions there included should | 
nated. Why should free passes be issued to member 
immediate families of railway officers, ag Ss, « ry 
geons, physicians, and ac ‘tual bona fide rhneys if 
are issued to those servants or employees while : ially 
ing in the business of the company, that is as far as the 








tion should extend. Why should the members of the 
diate families receive those fayors?) Why ild pass 
terchanged or swapped for — benefit of officers, agent 
employees of other carriers and their immediate f é 
should pay th iy, so that others may ride at just 
sonable rates, a1 a permit the companies to make just 
sonab) —_ 3 ' 

This amendment is incorporated into the for the 
of preventing favoritism and discriminat the | 
ervice, which are unjust to t e who have i 
rupting to the public service. Then, why shoul 
made in behalf of ministers of religion? TI! I 
a high and learned profession. They should ] 
preach, virtue. Example counts for more L « 
stand for exalted citizenship in all respects and ol} 
law. They are not paupers, but as well able to pay t 
as many other elements of iety. Then, why 
permitted to viol: te a wholesome regulat r if 3 
good for society at large, they should be the 1 t S 
any personal sacrifi And I have confide 
cheerfully do so; that they will resent the sugg 
in this amendment as an insult to their dignity, 
and their citizenship. What is true of clergy 
true of secretaries of Young Men’s Christian As i 
members of that organization sare a very large bod; 
men who are being trained physically, intellect 


ally for the duties of honorable and militant « 

should be the first to the law, and their s 

whom they look for instruction and guidan 
| to set the good example. 


obey 








108 


Why veterans of the civil war, 
erate side, 


on either the Union or Confed- 
should be mentioned for this belittling consideration 
th my understanding. Both fought with the courage and 
tion born of conviction. They were the best soldiers 
who ever faced each o ther on a field of battle. For their brav-- 
. fortitude, ar : » they are entitled to all the honor 
he ni atic m can bestow. - very free pass 
rrant ‘ ntially wrong and inherently vicious. It 
s discrimination in favor of one and against an aie ‘ry, and in vio- 
the prince tht to be e ct een by this act. The 
of the uld not be 
laming them as per 
be granted only 
and much-needed law. Those who can 
‘ ill re ate the proffered preference, 
hem may be 
ns to this amendment do not require, 
nmon carriers to issue free passes to the peo- 
xceptions. It would be safe enough 
date with passes all men 
old soldiers, sailors, farmers, me- 
1-down politicians. Such a permission 
The companies do not give such people 
rtations, for they are not in a position to re- 
The recipients of — favors are, as a 
‘cd, but on the contrary, by reason of their posi- 
iety, and polit tics, they are able to make 
ul. This vicious practice was not de “veloped and expanded by 
he uns generosity of the common carriers, but because of 
desire for gain in form for themselves, or for high 
vials in their employ 
The granting of fr 
tion in ht which it is difficult to prevent, by furnish- 
ing free passes to shippers and their agents and families. The 
revenue must be kept up. Those who pay for their accommoda- 
must contribute toward making the company good for 
who do not pay, 
If the passenger traffic of a company be conducted 
ata it must be made good from the freight business, and 
then the shippers must pay higher charges for the transporta- 
tion of their property. In whatever form the question is stated, 
from whatever point of view the situation is viewed, the same 
‘lusion must be reached—that those. who pay 
toward the expense of those who are carried free. 
The original 
, il ter 


tions : 


sur] 


aetert 


lation of iple si us 


Se agi ng veterans st 


ious afford to pay 


in these e 
Aaccomimne 
including 
ven brol 
tself, 


bt Isiness, 


ifish 


soine 


‘reig rates, 


hs 
nose 
ssengers 


los 2S, 


Cole 


ims 


igainst the issuance of free passes in the following 


common carrier subject to the provisions of this 
r indirectly, by special rate, rebate, drawback, or 
*., demand, collect, or receive from any person or 
pensation for any service rendered, or to 
n of passengers or property, subject to 

it charg demands, col ts, or receives 
ons for doing for him or them a like and 
the tra ee of a like kind of trafiic 
ircumstances and conditions, h common 
unjt ist discrimination, which is hereby 
unlawful. 
1880). 


1 
less c¢ 
nspor 
ansp 


es, 
suc 


Ths AL 
or, Wi 
thereof, 
fo or aoe 
yt 

k« 

r 


any comn 
« eo tre % 
ation 


corpor 
peruticn, compar 
I hall ¥ iit 
rt in this act pr 
Lid or vet therein, or 
r, or thing in this act req 
ffer or permit any act, 
is act to done not 
sion or failure, or shal 
et therein, 
mnviction t 
» jurisdiction 
» of not to ex 
for wl ich 
iwful di I 
tion of passengers or property 
hereinbefore provided for, be liable 
for a term not exceeding two years, 
, in the discretion of the court. 


> « , ors 


Ing 


natior 


with the other 
nough and e 


granting free 


sections, provisions 
clear ¢ Mmprehensive 

of transportations, 

re disposed to obey them. Yet, 
not be questioned that the practice 
the country. Some comy 
nd devices and others openly 
ve, executive, and judicial 
rovernments have either been 
upon it as a dead 
king the law 


and 
officers | 
ignorant 
This 
a very 


: 
eed letter. 


ed 


has exerci 


tarnished by ex- | 

acaane recipients of those favors | 
by waiving the conditions of a mer- | 
and the poor | 
included in some other classifica- | 
but | 


and women | 


ee tic ‘kets operates as an unjust discrimina- 


and it extends beyond the loss to fellow- | 


contribute 
i 


interstate-commerce law of 1887 provided in gen- 


in | 


anies evaded | 


nfiuence on business and political affairs. | 


to weaken the moral force and stamina of 
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society. When men commissioned to execute the law were {| 
first to break it, what hope was there for its effectual enfor 
ment? The open and flagrant violation of this provision agy 
favoritism and discrimination in passenger transportation te) 

to belittle the whole act. It was made ridiculous and conten; 
ble. The expected happened. Carriers and shippers who yw 
aecustomed to ignore one part of the law with impunity 
ceeded to violate the balance, perhaps not so openly and bo! 
but quite as effectually. The enforcement of one part of a stat 

is quite as important as the other. Government can not msin- 
tain respect and obedience for one while it winks at the violatio, 
of the other. 

According to parliamentary practice and precedent the w) 
matter is now in the hands of the conferees. The Senate re 
nized the antipass provision in the old law by inserting 
amendment to the same effect in the pending bill. And | 
very glad to have just learned from the chairman of the H 
committee that the amendment is retained and very much 
proved. That the exceptions favoring several classes of peop! 
some of which would make the bill ridiculous—have been e!| 
nated. The House conferees have done well in securing 
a clean-cut statement of the law, with a reasonably severe | 
alty for its violation. They are entitled to the earnest comn 
dation of their colleagues, and I venture to predict that it 
not fail of passage. 

We are the only officers of the General Government, from t 
to bottom, who are elected directly by the people; and if we ar 
true to our obligations and fairly represent the views of 
majority of our constitutents, we will vote for an ironclad anti- 
pass law, and use our influence in and out of Congress for 
faithful and rigorous enforcement. 

It is frequently said that little, if any, reform will be ac 
plished by it. That it will be obeyed for a while, then allo 
to relapse into innocuous desuetude. But let us do our du 
Let us give it another trial. Let us galvanize it into new 
Let us serve notice on the railroads that we mean business, an 
that it will be enforced; and let us serve notice on the peop! 
that they have a great duty to perform in assisting toward 
faithful execution. The giving as well as the taking of a 
pass should be declared to be a crime, and the penalty visite: 
the taker should be equal to that on the giver. Then the pos 
sor of such a card would not display it as evidence of his im 
tance, but would carefully secrete it as evidence of his 
The men who, in the past, have been accustomed to accept th 
would not use them in the future for fear of punishment, if { 
no higher motive. 

According to the testimony taken before the Interstate C 
merce Commission, and in other proceedings, some of the ¢ 
railway operators will be glad to join hands with the people for 
the suppression of the free-pass vice. It was inaugurated 
the companies, and has grown so great as to become an a! 
and a burden. Many people have become so accustomed to r 
free that they look upon it as a right, or a legitimate perquisite 
which the companies are bound to respect; and when men of 
power and influence demand these favors they deem it w 
policy to comply. By this they lose a large percentage of 1 
legitimate revenue. If they tell the truth, they, too, are vict 
of their own vicious system. 

H mn. Martin A. Knapp, Chairman of the Interstate Comme 
; , Who is a very well informed and conservative 

ae that the railway companies of the country lose tf 
») per cent of their legitimate revenues by the free 

That statement may surprise many, and yet 

ances are that it was an underestimate. Honest rail 
managers know that it is an abuse and that it is wrong. ‘| 
must make the business pay, and they recognize the injusti 
making 75 or SO per cent of the people who buy tickets pay 
this 20 or 25 per cent who are permitted to ride free. But 
kind of insidious and demoralizing favoritism has long bee: 
vogue. It is deeply rooted in the body politic. No single n 
ager or company is able to eradicate it. Its condemnation 1 
be general, and the masses of the people must do their part 
ward its abatement. 

The Government is not an abstract machine or organizat! 
It consists of citizens commissioned by the people to mak: 
terpret, and execute the law. They are clothed with autho! 
from the masses of the people and are responsible to them. 
officials of the Government are put there, directly or indire 
by the voters, and all along the line, from the President dow 
| they fairly represent their constitutents in ability and public 
virtue. A stream will rise no higher than its souree. If t! 
standard of the public service would be raised, the gener: 
average of the voters must be elevated in righteousness 
intelligence. 

Just now there is a revival in political morals. 
civie virtue is sweeping over the country. 


‘tice. 


A wave of 
Grafters are being 
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ted, tried, and punished. Senators are being prosecuted | from other sections of the country have bee! 
violations of statutes and frauds on the, Government, and | ters, telegrams, and petitions a lvising them hi 
being driven to death cr prison. Insurance presidents are | railway rate bill, I have not, since the 
driven into retirement, exile, or the grave. There is a | agitation, received a single communication on 
outery against the Standard Oil Company, the meat trust, | my district. Whether that silence indicat 
icco trust, the steel trust, the lead trust, and many other | hopelessness or satisfaction wi pre Bi 
and combinations which are reaping tremendous profits | dence that their Member needs no advice « 
hing out competition and creating monopolies. Public | bill I am not entirely certain. I y 1 for 
nu is aroused and is ready to strike down the leaders of | again. However, I have little faith that th 
‘ties and the idols of the people for acts which at other | of it by its friends will be accomplished un 
have been passed over in silence. Is this a mere spasm, | ironclad antipass provision and that it be « 
porary convulsion, which will subside as suddenly as it | lenting persistency. These are my abiding 
’ Does it indicate a permanent uplifting of public senti- | question after having given it much 1 ght 
and an abiding determination that those vested with power | many years. 
e, power of wealth, and power of industrial and commer- It may be said that I take myself and th 
onopoly shall recognize the fact that the general public | ously; that the free-pass custom has prey 
ehts which they are bound to respect? tinue; that if the companies are disposed to 
illy believe that this system of free transportation to peo- | alone; they can afford it and their favorit 
office and to other people of power and influence is an | rides. This phase of public opinion is t 
ious and demoralizing practice, and should be stopped. | lessness. “ Beware of Greeks bearing 
iy ordinary people are largely responsible for it. Many of | matter. The present concentration of bu 
have been wont to look upon free passes as a legitimate | power is cause for alarm, and the ’ 
iisite of office and to consider the man who did not improve | zation is positively dangerous to our 
opportunities in that regard as behind the times. If they | Nearly all the railroads are now in a few 
{ check this evil and others which flow from it, they must | logical result will be to absorb them all in « 
e their opinions in this respect. They must not solicit | under a single head. Then railroad men y 
re free passes from their representatives in the State or | employer and shippers but « ( i 
ial Government. Shippers, contractors, teachers, preach ill | 10 « petition, and ] s will be « 
pr fessors, and politi ians, and all other classes of citi du for freight business. but for 
| pay their regular fares. They should < favors and | Cent zation in other directions will | 
ne. All should stand by the law and its vigorous en- | will grow and grind and crush t all ! 
ient. When the people do their part, and pay for their | essaries of life and transport f 
nodations according to the schedule rates, it will not be | a fe monstrous combin 3 
ult to make the carriers stop unjust discrimination in This would tend toward e t] 
nsportation of freight and render service to all at just | m tie nd g 1 would 1 
isonable rates. tributed. But they are not, and will 
ehtage is a tax on commodities. Shippers are al i by the 1 I 
uuplaining; but eventually, in this, as in « » magnify their powe1 The 1 
s of toilers bear the burden. The yD prolets t s inereasing. ‘i 
plus the freight. He can not escape. Small 1 ‘hants and business 
ted that these taxes be made as low as : very | They must accept service in the 
1 watches the tax budget and rate, which are small com- | ef f all this ! he ] 
with his annual contributions toward transportation ¢ re entirely free to t i x 
He should be willing to pay fair profits to the compa-_| st ly becoming sn Sucl 
their investments : ri but he has a right to pro- | m« to f I 
inst excessive rates and inordinate profits. If a ship; l than chi ls Is 1 
ubly justified in cryin; rainst any form « raging pros] i 
yard his competitors. This equality of treatment is | « 3 d rej I 
. vor to be importuned from common carriers, but a right | « tivism ! t l 
inded. If the companies are wise, they will yield | du i a ! 
lly to this reasonable demand, for if the railroad ma stantiallv ce liz t] | 
ntinue to disregard it and conduct the business as if | Central Go t so that t 
above the law, and continue to absorb into the har 3 tril 1 
ew the wealth of the country, government ownership of I ] nee is the ( 1 
portation facilities will be the result. til VW . peo] ehe 
chost of national socialism is appearing on the political | It be « if tl W 
, and the railway magnates and others who have accumu It can n be done { 
heir millions by monopolies of the necessaries of life and ) | vors fro t 
n the masses better beware. It would be well for them | render tl nde} len ind lose 
up and take notice and read the signs of the times. But | patriotic cause. 
are those aside from the managers of those great corpora- - 
who are equally responsible for the present conditions. 


iminations in the transportation’ of property and passen- 
ire not offenses which can be committed by the companies 
There must be partners in these crimes. The provisions 
is law against discriminations in the freight traffic will 
be effectually enforced while the provision against free 
rtation of passengers in the former act or in the ame 
to this bill is indiscriminately violated. Both pa 
or fall together. The efforts of the President and the 
tive officers who are intrusted with the administration of 
law should be supported by every citizen. Every man who 
ts a free pass is an enemy to the law. He puts himself 
‘ obligation to the company. He is no longer entirely free. 
he violates the law he is prone to condone its violation 
rs. If the companies continue to evade the law with ref- 
‘e to freight traffic, they will want sympathy. They will 
to develop a public sentiment that will wink at their eya- 
and that, according to their experience, can be most 
duously accomplished by granting favors in the form of free 
sses. “Let him who is without sin cast the first stone.” 
“Those who live in glass houses should not throw stones.” 
‘he companies appreciate the force of these proverbs. 
I have the honor to represent a large constituency of un- 
usually intelligent and progressive people. Yet, while Members 


‘tS must 


} 





HON. HALVOR STE 
OF MINNESOTA 


IN THE HoUSE OF REPRES 


The House being in the Cor t f t Ww 


of the Union and 
naturalization bill 
Mr. STEENERSON said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to state tl 
pathy with the main objects and pur] 
to say further that as this bill was r 
very serious errors. It was a very 
I had the honor to suggest to the gent 
and to the gentleman in charge of this | 
Colorado [Mr. BoNyNcGE], some of tl 


| just been adopted, at least two of them. 
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ported it was impossible to be naturalized if you moved from one 
State to another if you happened to take your declaration of 
intention to become a citizen on your first arrival in the coun- 
iry. Undoubtedly these things have been overlooked by the 
committee and by those who prepared the bill. The other defect | 
in the bill which has been corrected by the amendment just | 
offered related to the effec - upon the operation of the land laws 
of the United States, inasmuch as a large number of people } 
have settled on the public domain, having taken out their decla- 
rations of intention, and would be entitled to make final proofs | 
upon ¢ Niance with the homestead laws. If this bill had 
passed mmittee recommended it should pass, it would 
have foi housands of homesteads upon the public domain. 
The lane ‘mit entries by aliens who have declared their | 
intention me citizens, but requires that before making | 
final pr hey must be citizens. Many of these entrymen 
have no opportunity, being on the pa working on their |} 
land and asso ng only with their families, to learn the Eng- 





lish language before making final proof, aa this they must do 
within a certain time, which may in some instances be near at 
hand, and in case of failure their land is forfeited. Such a re- | 
sult was so shockingly unjust that the committee finally agreed 
to so amend the bill as to make it apply only to persons who ! 
shall hereafter declare their intention to become citizens. This, | 
however, in my opinion does not go far enough, for this so- 
called “literary test”? should not apply to any who take up 
homesteads on the public domain. If an exception is made in 
favor of homesteaders on the public domain it will be in har- 
mony with the provision of the proposed immigration bill which 


id in distributing immigrants in the interior and on the 


’ 
seeks to 

















Giecinitinnipaiten 


frontier, where they can become farmers and home builders. The 
defects which the bill contained have been to an extent remedied 
by the amendments already adopted at the suggestion of the 
gontleman in charge of the bill, and it is hoped he will accept 
the further amendments suggested. 

{ now desire to call attention to another very serious ques- 
tion regarding this bill, and that is whether or not it does not 
operate to repeal exisiing law relative to naturalization of for- 
eign-born minor children through the naturalization of their | 
parents, and thus to alienize thousands of people and cause 
endless confusion and injustice. The section that has just been | 
read in the we line says “that an alien may be admitted to 
| me a citizen of the United States in the following manner, 
and not otherwise,” and then at the end of the bill it provides 
‘that all laws inconsistent with the provisions of this act are | 
! aled.” Now, it is true _ section 2172 of the Revised 

tatutes is not expressly repealed, but that section is, in my 
( tion, inconsistent with the saeaiabiad that I have just read 

1d hich it seeks to amend. The provision of section 2172 
rf e Revised Statutes is as follows: 

| chi n of pe who have been duly naturalized under any 

of th United States, being under the age of 21 years at the time } 
naturali ion of their parents, shall, if dwelling in the United | 
es red as citizens thereof. 

In order to be on nee safe side and not run chances of 
such serious results, I have offered the followirg amendment, 
which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk 1 l as follows: 

Ar 1 king out lines 3, 4, and 5, page 4, and insert the fol 
li ! fhat an alien 1 be admitted to become a citizen of the 
{ d St 1 t following manner, and not otherwise, except as 
I ded b: n 2172 of the Revised Statute 

Mr. STEENERSON. That will preserve the present rights 
in the matter It is unnecessary to explain the disastrous ef- 
fect that the eal of that tip would cause. I am sure that 
ho 1 er of the committee and that no Member of this House 
who erstands the situation would for one moment propose | 
au uch monstrous proposition. This question of the effect of 
the naturalization of parents upon the citizenship of minor 
children ‘ns the doctrine of citizenship, but it is regulated | 
by the natu zation laws, and is therefore involved in this 
discussion. A repeal of section 2172, Revised Statutes, would 
al sh citizenship by descent and leave the com n-law dec 
trine of citizenship by birth only as in full force. Great Britain | 

| loned that doctrine, and in 1870 enacted a statute which 
SaVs 

Wi the ther, being a British subject, or the mother, being a 
British subject and a widow, yes an alien in pursuance of this 
a t 1 ina 2n state), every child of such her 
er rt ther who during infan has he me a resident in the cour y 
‘ t f ron i nat ralized, and has, according to the | 
li ( y, | n aturalized therein, shall be deemed to | 
I t of t ta of wl ich the father or mother has become a 

a i not a British subject. 

The law of Continental Europe was that the children natu- 
rally follow the condition of the parents. 

e United States has not the power to declare its members citizens 
of ywhere, and ca them adrift upon other civilized governments for 
l cti (Webster on Citizenship, 129.) 


414), 









The law as it now stands has been in force since Mareh 2¢ 
1790, when the following provision was enacted (1 Stat. 
103) : 


And the children of such persons so naturalized, dwelling yw n 


the United States, being under the age of 21 years at the time of « h 
naturalization, shall also be considered as citizens of the United s; ;. 

This reappeared in the act of January 29, 1795 (1 Stat. 4, 
and was not repealed by the act of June 18, 1798 (1 
L., 153), which is incorporated in the Revised Statutes, as 
lows 2its): 
The ch iidren of persons who have been duly naturalized under any 
law of the Uni ted States, * being under the age of 21 3 
at the Gane of the natur o tisatiom of their parents, shall, if dwellins jp 
the United States, be considered as citizens thereof. 

The origin of the prevision is probably to be found in the vir. 
ginia law of 1779 (Henning’s Stat. L., 10, 129): 

And all 


fol. 


(sec. 


infants wheresoever born 








whose father, if living, or r- 
wise whose mother, was a citizen at the time of their birth, or 0 
migrate hither, their father, if living, or otherwise their mothe: 
comi a citizen, or who migrate hither without father or mother ! 
be med citizens of this Commonwealth until they relinquish 


character in manner hereinafter expressed. 


And then follows in this notable act, which Thomas Jeff; 


n 
drafted, a pronouncement of the right of expatriation. 
The law of England on the subject before us is especially 


important, because of the circumstances surrounding its ado; n 
It was enacted in 1870 (33 Vic., 170) upon recommendati 
a royal commission appointed in 1868 to inquire into the laws 
of naturalization and allegiance. Lord Clarendon was _ the 
chairman of the commission, Robert Phillimore and Vernon 1 

court were among the members, and Lord Chief Justice ( c 
burn made its findings the basis of his treatise on nation v, 
One of the moving causes for the appointment of the Br 
commission, Chief Justice Cockburn states in the introdu n 
to his book (p. 3), was the report of the Committee on Forcign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives on the rights of Ameri- 
ean citizens in foreign states, and one object sought to 
achieved by the British commission was to bring the EF: 

law of naturalization and citizenship more nearly 


he 
sh 
into ¢on- 


formity with American law than it had thus far been. The 
English statute is as follows: 

Where the father or the mother, being a widow, has obtained a cer-. 
tificate of naturalization in the United Kingdom, every child of such 
father or mother, who during infancy has become a resident with l 
father or mother in any part of the United Kingdom, shall be de j 
to be a naturalized British subject. 


sritish commissior 


law of the U l 


There was no doubt in the minds of the 
that this section was to the same effect as the 










States. Chief Justice Cockburn states our law thus: 

The children of a naturalized alien, if minors at the time of h 
naturalization, become c ens through naturaliz on of the fatl ‘a 
fortiori children born after the father’s naturalization. (Natior 
p. 10.) 


The meaning of our statute was thus stated by Secretary 
B lain e in 
Dep: 


18S1: 


The rtment has always held the provisions of section 2172 

















vised Statutes as applicable to such children as were actually res 
in the United States at the time of their father’s naturalization 
inor children w me to the United States during their m 
‘ while the p were residing here in the character. of «¢ 
This “ew app to be in conso ance with the traditional | 
our Governmer on the subject of citizenship. (Van Dyn n 
zenship, p. 121 
These children are citizens of the United States by naturaliza- 


tion, and they do not become such until they come to the United 
States to dwell, because no country can naturalize people not 
within the jurisdiction of its laws. When they come to the 


Tnited States to dwell they are on the same plane with other 
citizens. All persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside,” says the Con- 
titution. Article XIV, section 1. 
ny minors’ go abroad for educational and other lauda! 
purposes. If they are citizens of the United States they re- 
ceive the protection of this Government, but if they are alicus 






they can not receive such protection. If one of the class 
are considering were to return to the country of his birth he 


might receive its protection if his return were permanent, but 
under the laws of most States he would be an alien if his re- 
turn were only temporary. Outside of the country of his birth 


he would be able to look to no Government for protection. Ile 
might be unjustly impressed into a foreign army, being, in f 

of the very age for military duty; he might be expelled from 1 

country because he could not establish his nationality; he 
night be imprisoned under suspicion; he might be deprived of 
his property or even of his life, and no power would have 4 
right to intervene in his behalf. If he sought to come back 
to the United States he would have to return as an alien im- 
migrant, and if his health were bad or his money 
might actually be deported to the inhospitable shores 


gone » AK 
irom 
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he sought to escape. The countries of continental Europe | out, thousands of homesteads of bona fide settlers on public 
} ially demand proof of nationality of foreigners, and often | domain, but even with the amendment it still « perates to dis 
; | those who can not produce it. No one can enter, or | criminate in the future against aliens who 4d po e 
‘ n in, or leave Russia or Turkey without showing a certifi- | qualifications of speaking and writing the E h ] e. 
of his citizenship. No one can matriculate at the schools | The result will be to discourage the settlement of t er 
ie yersities of the continental States without this proof. portions of the country by good, honest, hard-working } 
ymmendations to change existing law should have as a | You would by this proposed measure make the |] 0 te 
» correction of evils which have arisen, but there is no | unequally. If, for instance, an elderly man like Preside Fal- 
e that the law under consideration has produced any | liers, of France, should decide to emigrate to the United § 3 
ble evils. he can not be naturalized, because in all probability | would 
Gallard Hunt, of the State Department, in his discussion | not be able to learn the English language within f 
question in the report of the Commission on Naturaliza- | whereas Count Boni de Castelane, who has loul had 
mcludes: | opportunities in the last ten years of learn y f ! l 
‘ills have from time to time been introduced in Congress | language, could be naturalized, because he could s] c nd 
sg es Se _ a to citizenship, but ° | write the English language. 
a ts oar of the aheltion of tes aaexintion ‘vale that the ‘The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
ition of the parents shall naturalize the minor children dwell- | Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be with 
+ Se ee seat watt re aa ,| Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
1e has a renuiy receivec tie Cc Ss TE an ls $ LOO | » > s+ } 
SS da bia ten eee eae [ae oe iaeahanes te that | Sent that I may be permitted to extend my remarks for 
re few impositions upon American citizenship practiced under | Minutes. 
in fact, than result from the provision, to which no one can| ‘The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unan- 





law as it stands a minor who is nearly of age may 


} objection? 
to the United States and leave in a short time a full-fledged 








Undoubtedly ] } I I “ae : There was no objection. 
in. ndoubtedly he but it must be remembered that he | . ST REN ERSON ’ } . 
st." : wed : ; ~ > STEER Ss SAV ii » 1 woul erate un- 
protected while he is ‘oad only as long as he entertains in | Mr. PEENER UN. I eay th it um ‘ ld of 
h an intention of returning to the United States to perform | equally, and the result would be that the United States would 
of citizenship. As soon as it is evident that he is not,dwell- | he 


deprived of industrious, good, honest citizens. , the 
| qualifications that we have required of people in 
be said also that the child of a naturalized citizen may come | intend to become citizens is that they be men re ) 
ited States when very young and return immediately to a | character, and that they are attached to the principles of th 
rn accu ten teat eae | an oe Sane oad | Constitution of the United States. That is an important part 
nationality. This is an extreme supposition, under which | of the qualification. [Applause.] They may be men of good 
rete cases are on record as having arisen; but it may well be | moral character and attached to the principles of the Const 
whethe r in this case the child would be considered as ever - 


the United States he is held to have practically expatriated 

















ded or dwelt in the United States, and if he never dwelt in tution of the United States and yet be unable to comply with 

i States he would never be considered its citizen. | this requirement. It is an unfair discrimination against i ii 

ie that in a few cases young men who are not fitted for citi- | grants from non-English speaking countries, as I pointed out 
and would be prevented from securing it if they applied in oe Nie bill was far ecmmtderat! a ae : 
n right, now secure it through their parents’ naturalization; | Wen this bill was up for consideration on a previous occasion. 
e are not enot of them, and the evils arising from t r ad- | It is not from the immigrants who come here to settle on our 
are not important enough to justify a change which \ 








abid 


|; public domain, who come to abide here permanently and to 
oe | build homes and raise families, that we may expect fraud 





vyhole class into helpless alienage. This class com 
Is, nearly all of whom come to the United Stat 
ey are most susceptible to the influences which si 


es at 

















round them. | upon our election laws or danger to our free institutions. Such 

parents, under whose control they are, are American citizens: | j isrants shon!l] 0 » denied izenshin hecanse of 

to American schools; they know no other allegiances than that ee a uid “~ t be di pr aad e] —, = oe aca — . 
United States; they look upon themselves and are looked upon | tO Speak and read and write English, They may notwit 

s as Americans. It is a common event for the alien who secks | Standing be as loyal and as patriotic as any. Nothing has 

tr > "ni y Sts 1G ‘ qj j 1a ae sate licha Smcal | ° eve ‘ as. say ; 

ees nited ee oe en oo established himself | been shown that connects inability to speak English with any 
sending or Ss amy ( snAayre Ss or es, nen a L 


| 
j ° . . . mr : ta4 

adults is ounded by careful safeguards so as to excl , | of the evils complained of. There is no relation of cause and 
question of the fitness of the children may safely | effect between them. The frauds and perjury against 
t be remembered, finally, that the citizenship which 

| 





is. It! 








: ; a eens ; ralization laws were committed by persons proficient in ] sh. 
rred on t children does not militate in the slightest degree ut . ; hi} 1 - ; } ’ 1 
their electing another nationality than ours immediately upon | 1 hope that the amendment which I have sent to the desk and 
iching manhood. | which I will ask to have read will be adopted. 
e views are sound and the result of special study and ob- Sie 
servation. submit that in view of the great importance of ie = ag i 
igh ; - } ah es a ms wll the | The Panama Canal—For What and for Whom Is it to be Constructed?—A Note of 
s t we should take no chances of an unintended repeal of | 


i : : Discord, and a Word of Warning, 
existing law, and that the saving clause I have proposed should 

lopted. Te 

a * - * * * * S I E mu 4 H 

ie CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


! t offered by the gentleman from Illinois. | T 1 § > 1Q { Pp ‘ {7 TE. NT Pp 
Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the | H ON . ( H A R L KS H 7 G R OS \ K iN Oh, 

last word. This amendment simply requires that candidates for OF OHIO, 
l alization shall speak English. It liberalizes the bill. The | — iat aricaalels cee eae deh cove A pivacares 
ol t of this bill is to remedy an evil. That evil is set forth IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI — 

e report as being fraudulent naturalization. They have | Friday, June 15, 1906, 

‘d out that large numbers of people have received certifi- On the bill (H. R. 19844) making apt sieaittiaied si 
cates of naturalization who are not entitled to them. Some of | ~ penses of the Government for the 1 = ending June 30 7 
these certificates were absolute forgeries, and were sold to people | and for other purpose 
r ing abroad in order to enable them to evade the immigra- Mr. GROSVENOR said: - 
1 laws and land in this country. Others were obtained by | Mr. CHAIRMAN: I know it is ungracious and unpopular that 
f personifications, so that they were issued in fictitions | amid the chorus of enthusiasm al he building of the I na 
and then afterwards used by the people not entitled to | Canal there should be a note of inharmony; nevertheless I shall 
1 and it is set out in the report that these frauds were } sound that note. 
I rated in the interest of elections, that particeps criminus We have entered upon a proposition that has been th eam 


to these frauds are election committees who seek to get votes 

at the same time to bribe these intended voters who are 
not qualified to vote to vote in the way that they desired. 
| e are great evils. They are serious impositions upon the 
ts of every American citizen, and such evils should be rem- 
edied. But allow me to ask how is this evil going to be reme- 
died by this particular provision requiring this so-called “* educa- 

ul qualification?” It is, however, correctly speaking, not an 
educational qualification. It is a linguistic qualification, be- 
use &2 man may be educated in other languages than the Eng- 
lish language, Under the operation of this law as proposed in 
the first place it would have forfeited, as I have already pointed 


of statesmen and business men for very many years 
volves the building of the Pa 
two mighty oceans—the A 
the Panama Canal will be a wv 
is second in its cost to no enterprise ever w ake 
kind. It will, in the end, involve an expenditure of 
unheard of and undreamed of hitherto as « ected witl 
one enterprise, and it may be wise now to stop and 
something of the momentous importance that attach: 
mighty work. That it will be the greatest achievement 
neering skill, if complete 

ever witnessed, no man, I 





Ne satisfactorily, that the world has 


1 
think, wil 


ee SL 
“ 

f 
u I =~ 
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Engineers have piere 

tains and steel tracks have connected Switzerland with Italy 

France with Italy, and the Suez Canal was the wonder of 

ld in its day, and there are other canals and enterprises 

y import yet there is not one of them that is 

ompared with this mighty undertaking. If it 

i successfully and without duplicating the 

nt to its fo r history, the Panama Canal will 

the great illustration of what man ean do, 

‘ontend with distances, 

bstructions, and how he can redistribute the conti- 

reunite divided oceans. And as an engineering feat, 

mplished, as it will be, the men who originally 

and the men w 

* men wi Sl ll have 

m2 its form and structure will be noted men, 

an probable th at no achievement like it or its equivalent 

known among men in the future. 
is the purpose of this canal? 

‘ojected, and for whose benefit will it op: 

something simply enormous. 


{ 
nt 1 
ALL 


d the mi 


ince, ana 


rate? Its cost 


is would for a moment invest one dollar 
ani uma Canal if he found it impossible to do so with an 
rent knowledge of the ultimate cost of the enterprise. 
the most skilled m« , is there 
onder that we, who are mere laymen in this mighty field 
1dy should have no opinion and be unable to form one as 


iis enorn us expenditure? 


g our obligations | 
We | 


en done? 
, We do not know 
canal, so eloquently and e 


man from Ohio, my 


as be 


effect- 
esteemed col- 
sea-level canal, as 
seem to a 


sense 1 


would 
ymimon 
pend a hun- 
proposing to 


ible men. It 
‘udiments of e 
d when we s 
we are 

suld excavate 

xpend money for material, 

* timber, and then a little 
errogated would be unable to 

what form of 

if s to be constru 
ted, and he could not 


s, he wo 


to strug- 
r each end of 


uring the water | 
| terior production of the United States into greater proxi: 


> or whether we are to ur 
rid of ‘obstru tion by climbing 
nous pathway that must be 
it. American 
and determination are bebi ro it, and 
ne of you gentlemen of the committee 

* that canal. I venture ther W 
nt Members of Congress who will not have 
or the deeds done here in this body long before 
en opel but there may be 
, shall come after us and 
ie devotion, enterprise, our pride, our 
1ey will inherit something 
m two hundred and fifty to five 
lars of national debt on which there will be 
r cent, and if nothing else remains of the 
we have traveled, that will indi- 
us magnitude of this undertak- 
L poo ess, for it will on exist long 
has into the maritime w« f the 
nds will be = ving interest, working by day and 
t ill be no mis about the accuracy of 
dt there will Be no mis mut the n that 
» of the United States. 
hat : the question that I arose to refer 
get back? However patriotic we may be, 


renius, 


Le d, some. 


rT 
ou 


Tr 
‘rit them and tl 


vill inherit fr« 


na¢ 
nders « 
re wi take 
' take abe burde 

ill be placed upon the peopl 
are they to get back 
to. What will they 
however proud we may be 
and in civil life, we still have among us the —— traditionary 
element of the shrewd Yankee, and cui bono will be an interro- 
gation th: be put by our descendants a great many thou- 
sands of emiannual interest day comes round; 


t will 
times when this s 


gehty chains of European moun- | 


how he ean obliterate moun- | 


For whose benefit has it | 





I do not believe that any | 
nan possessed of money to invest in an enterprise | 
in the building | 


i Our 
| But how 
} and 


for a | 


house he was | 
‘ted, | 


ild be con- 
ra 1d builder of | 
and in the European markets and in the markets contro! 


| China 
Ameriean | 


ill be | 
| coast will not be benefited. The Pacific coast is on that 


ly 
inherit the } 


i the burdens of competition. 
And what | 


of our achievements on sea and land | 
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and I am here now to discuss for a few moments this 
What is the ostensible purpose of building this canal? | 
what is the general impression why this canal is desiraj 
do not mean some one man’s crochet or “ fad,” but I mean 
is the general understanding of why we are building this ¢ 
what are we doing this for? This is a most tremendous » 
Wherefore; why; what about it? Far wiser men than 
elaim that it is a project that will be absolutely inyalu 
us as a people; that it will be a profitable investment fi 

dollar of money that it costs, no matter how gigantie t! 
may loom up; and I enter upon the discussion of the q 
with great modesty; that degree of modesty which my 


| here will at once recognize as my peculiar and most sg 
ho have stood over it and fought for | 
impressed themselves and their | 
for it is | 


characteristic. 

While it may not be proper and wise for me to enter up 
discussion under all the circumstances and considering a}! 
has been said about the project, yet I have a right to. | 
a right to consider carefully and cautiously with you and 
our fellow-citizens what there is in this project that justit 
expenditure of money by the United States. That France 
what she was doing when she aided the project it does nm 
a wise man to understand. If Japan should to-day champion 
this project, I could understand what her purpose would be. But 
Japan is too wise to champion a project that is going to he ; 


| tremendous benefit to her when she can just as well look on anq 


see other people labor in the vineyard and she can enter, 
will show directly, into the reward. 

We are building this canal, it is said, for the benefit of . 
merce, and that must be so if it has any purpose. We \ 
sume at this point, and for the purpose I have in view, t! 
are building it for the benefit of commerce. What com: 
Whose commerce? Our commerce. We have some comme: 
foreign trade is increasing at a wonderfully rapid ratio, 
are we to benefit our commerce by digging this « 
if we are benefiting it, are we doing all we might 
benefit it? No commerce of the United States will be be: 


as | 


| by the project in seeking European markets by the digging of 


the Panama Canal. Start right there as an indisputable p 
sition. Eliminate that proposition from your mind if you | 
it in your mind. You are not going to shorten the dista 
tween New York and Boston and the innumerable works! 
the Atlantic coast and the European markets. The same 
over the trackless sea will remain and its distance will 1 
be lengthened nor shortened. The same markets will of 
same inducements in Europe, and they will offer no mo! 

it is to be hoped, no fewer inducements. The cost of 
would presumably be just the same, and our sharp content 
the rivalry of commerce and manufacture and labor in 


management outside of Europe will remain 
d. Then What are we digging this canal 
we are digging it to bring the Atlantic coast and t 


European 
fecte what? 


Why, 


the oriental and Asiatic and African markets. We \ 
reach out and cultivate new fields of commercial opera 
Japan, the Philippine Islands, Borneo, India; and 
will spend from three to five hundred million dollars, w 
to promote that intercourse and promote that profitable 
ind bring us into greater access? Do we secure any £1 
facility of access for the whole United States? The IP 


the continent and has a straight run to the Orient, sever 
ferent runs. She has a straight line of water from Seatt! 
great thriving port of the Northwest, a wonderful city, ; 
its swaddling clothes, just emerging, as it were, from 
fancy and beginning to shake off the trammels of yout 
emerging into the mighty fields of operations open to the : 
of trade and commerce. They are not to be benefited. 
will San Francisco be benefited, nor yet Portland. Quite t 
verse, Mr. Chairman, but they must submit. I do not put 
forward as any suggestion. We would not hesitate one m 
in the building of the canal because it is going to bring al 
rivalry that might be injurious to the northwest Pacific « 
That is not the important question. Located where they 
with all the natural advantages they have, they must als 
But will they have any con 
tion? That is the real question now. We have not shor 
their line of communication by one inch. The architect 
universe laid out their way of travel to the coming marke 
the oriental world. I confess that if the Panama Canal 
constructed to-day and open and running, it might faci! 
the entrance of the New England and North Atlantic coast t 
into the oriental markets because of the virgin character 
that magnificent field; but what will have been- accomplis 
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Travel on an ocean liner, travel through the great 














ton or twenty years hence, which is in the one case a low guess | Japan has turned into active construction yards ! 
» the other a probable estimate of the time to be con- | chant marine most of the navy yards, with 1 I ] 
; i in the building of the Panama Canal? Thatis the matter | portions. Japan is, buying ever hip that hie 
msidered. Now is the time; now the day of salvation. world that she can get at fair pri ind we are « ling 
wy is the time when we ought to be seeking to promote our | cur ships by refusing assistance. Ji pan is the 1 and 
sts in the oriental trade. Trade once secured and fas- | when this Congress meets ag I j ent, J | 
upon will stay, and the trouble is that the staying quality } have made the contracts by which she will : re all the ecean 
euts hoth ways. The stay will be just as great to the foreigner | lines of any importance owned by At i p! he 
: sets the traffic as it would be to us if we had gotten the | tween the Pacific coast ports and the o1 t nd 
' . S§o the plain duty that lay before us was to have made} when you have constructed the Panama ¢ ly have 
vce of the facilities and instrumentalities which we now haye, | opened a pathway to this commer l navy, BP 
hich we could have had within a year or a year and a/ and German ships and even Italia 1 Norwe ' | 
| and gone into the markets of the Orient with our trade | crowd through the passageway, for the « tru n h 
under our flag and fastened upon those markets, and then | you have laid this mighty and }: tual rt e 1 1 the 
saw fit to go on with this tremendous expenditure of | industries of the people of the United Stat nd s iu 
' in order to more surely absorb the traffic, that would | in the markets that legitimately | nged to us, m ‘ 
been another question. Then, who is to be benefited by | we might have reached and which we could have 1 1 
‘ nal? There never was a time in the history of mankind | which we would have reached with a little intellige 
there was such sharp rivalry for commercial advantage. | manship—not the statesmanship of the cornfield alone, but th 
cenius of mankind has been brought into operation to de- | statesmanship of the man who, standing on any foot of Amer 
\ eans to overcome competition and to establish advantage | ican soil, whether it be on the seacoast of Maine looking out 
to the seeker. In our commercial life in America the greatest | upon the stormy waves of the north Atlantic or stand at 
' mentality of trade is the commercial traveler. All the | the Cliff House in San Francisco and looking upon the s ther 
old arts and efforts have long ago been abandoned, and the com- | waters of the Pacific, or whether he stands in the great lus- 
| traveler, the man with the grip in his hand and his | trial and farming sections of the Middle West, with the te ng 
‘ s in the grip, with the ready smile on his face and his | cornfields around him and the teeming wheat fields wavi their 
salutation—he is the man who is the great factor in | wealth of production in the morning breeze, a statesman capa 
rn in trade, and he is the great factor in all that relates | ble of grasping all this, appreciating all this, applying the logic 
to American life. He is the best politician in the country. If | and force and argument of all this to current questions—that is 
Iv t to prepare a set of estimates as to how a State is going, | the statesmanship that we need to-day; not the n Is 
ol Congressional district, give me access to the commercial | in the little half bushel of his own surroundi king 
travelers and I will shortly tell you all about it, and their in- | upward, fails to observe the glories of the mighty com mn 
f ion will never be faulty. If you want to know the con- | of greatness that the American people are producing. 
( n of the crops in a certain section of the country, ask the “Would you build it,” says some one, “ or would you abandon 
rcial travelers. They will tell you, and they never make j {t?”’ Why ask such a question? We are in it, and the Amer- 
niistake. If you want to know who is the popular candidate | ican people never back out. We are going ahead to try to 
for President, ask the commercial travelers, and their informa- | build it. France did the same. She entered upon it with just 
s as accurate as the rising and setting of the sun. They | aS much energy as we are entering, and she spent two or three 
are a power in the United States, and they are a power all over | hundred million dollars and quit. We will spend two or three 
the world. 


marts of Europe, stop at the great hotels of Europe, go up the 
Rhine, travel through the Alps down into Italy, go to Spain, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Russia, and the American commercial traveler 
there, but he is in hot competition with the native commercial 
er, and he contends with the nearness of the manufacture 

to t place of demand. 


What is ali this about? If we propose to compete success- 


f in the markets of the Orient, we must go there and be there, 

ur goods must go there and be there. How are they to go? 
“Oh,” you say, “ship them from New York; ship them through 
the canal and send them over there.” Yes; send them over 
there under a foreign flag, in a foreign ship, in the hands of 


a foreign commercial traveler, practically. It been well 


has 





said that a merchant ship is a commercial traveler seeking the 
ts of the world. Nothing better or more illustrative was 

ever said. They seek the markets of the world. They carry 
the flag of the manufacturers, and there is not a man who has 
l iowledge of our attempts at oriental trade who does not 
vithout qualification, that the centralization of business 

‘kong and at Singapore and at other points under the 

B i flag, and the distribution out from there under the 
s of the British agents has been most potential in the 


tion of the markets of the oriental world. 

We have got to have ships, and those ships must be our agents 
of commerce; and we have no ships. An expenditure of 1 per 
cent on $200,000,000 strung cut over a period of ten years will 
f h all the money that has been asked for by the American 
iilding and ship-using interests of the United States to 
( with their estimate that it would put the American flag 

ery port of the Orient and South America and bear into 
markets the products of American industry and American 

but we are forbidden to even ask the people of the 

\ ed States to ratify our proposition. H has been a most 
\ il proposition. It has furnished the themes of eloquent 
it has furnished topics for Presidential messages; it 

d the bases for oratorical and patriotic addresses 
ie stump and on the Fourth of July. It is beautiful in its 


rnishe 


d n and eloquent in the development that politicians have 
of it, but it is forbidden to even be considered by the 
I ntatives of the American people, and so we are going 


lly forward building a channel for our commercial e: 
to head off and destroy our efforts. Build the canal. 
n has to-day a larger merchant marine than we have and 
iking arrangements to double it, and she will double it. 


rs 





hundred million dollars and will be “just beginning to fight.” 
We are an indomitable people, and we are not going to surrender 
even though we discover that we have bh red So, if vou 
ask me, “* Would you build it?’ I would say “ Yes, under the 
circumstances, I would; but I doubt whether, if we were not 


entangled in the meshes of our 
it originally.” 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
nental railroads a wh 


own action, I would have built 


is 


who 
m I 


not interested in transconti- 


nd deem one of the 


wisest 


ever lived in this country in all that pertains to bus nd 
development, trade and commerce—that is my est ite of |} 


with a 





pencil and pad once showed me 





an 


eX] tion oj 





Ss 
and estimates and suggestions that made a profound imp sion 
upon my mind. I will give only the result of his sugges et 
said that, having acquired the title to the Pai Rail ! 
could build a four-track railroad ix tracks, eight tracks, if w 
wanted to—of the highest grade of steel and of the very | st 
development of railroad construction, and could ar c in 
the two harbors of Panama and Colon a syste lern 
scheme of discharging and loading cargoes, : eould t out 
of the ship on the Colon side the cargo, load it to n t 
railroad, speed it oss the | dis » I 
charge it into the ship, and send n its | 
fraction of the interest on the « of this l 
project would result in the gs] ig of tl g ‘ h 
quicker than the low and tort pus i ot ( ad 
would result in avoiding the o! cl ie d t hin 
drances of overflows, the caving of bar ie fil ve up of silt 
the breaking of embankments, and all the tl sand and 
obstacles that are sure to crowd themselve on t \ 
of the canal. I can not verify thes tatements and f 
ures and these estimates, but they made a prof ! 1 3S 
upon me because of the lucid state: t tl 
cause of my profound admiration for the 1 , 
esteem in which I hold his wisdor 

The foregoing suggestions have been le 1 
to criticising the attitude of the Ad 
or of the country in the matter of tl 
Canal, but to again call attention to 1 
something for the upbuilding of ! 
crime that all the x t interests of r 
interests on the ov heuld be i 
and extravagant appropriations of ) G 
while this, an interest vital to the future 


nation, is allowed to suffer and die. 
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ular uprising some day in favor of this great interest, I pre- 
dict; that ordinary justice, fairness, and equity demands action 
now; that delay will be fatal to the best interests involved ; 
that the true spirit of Americanism, which so proudly defies 
competition, except on the ocean, should not shrink cowardly 
from contact in the field of competition with all the nations of 
the world, and, particularly, that -we should be over- 
matched by nations such as Italy and Norway. 


more 


The Lake System for the Panama Canal. 


properly the lake system. Panama 
a Dia n was perfected which will trans- 
iagres into a qu iet in land sea.’ 


PARKER, 


HON. 


IN THE Hows! 


Friday, 


he House having under co ration tl 

and Mr. LIrTaver havin 1oved to appropriation for 

ntinuance of the construction of the Panama Canal by providing 

10 part of t! money so appropriated shall be used for the con- 

‘tion of a canal of the so-called “ sea-level type,” Mr. Parker, un- 

der leave of the House, in extension of his remarks in the REecoxrp, 
miits the following: 


PARKER said: 
CHAIRMAN: The 


OF RE! 


4 


June 15, 


"RESENTATIVES, 


1906. 


undry 
amend the 


civil appropriation 


Mr. 
ag 


plan for the construction of a lake on 
by a 
be available for the largest vessels and constructed at reasonable 
cost and within reasonable time. 
that plan the best engineers of the world regarded a canal at 
Panama as impossible. The sea-level plan, 
considered, contemplated a canal dug 
River, between hills, a ditch or cut which would be necessarily 
winding and narrow and would rece ‘ive all the flow of that river 
and its tributary streams. Their mighty floods, together with 
the tremendous rainfall of the wate rshed, must pass through the 
cut. Engineering can only attempt 
that fl The canal would be constantly 
of the slopes and the flow of the rivers, while the navigation of 
that narrow, winding ditch would be so impeded by currents 
and cross currents of the entering streams and endangered by 
rock bottom that its use by vessels of the la 
almost impracticable. 

Under these circumstances 


Ow. 


affected by the wash 


engineers then turned to Ni«¢ 

ragua as the better route, im spite of the seeming impossibility 

fF creating a harbor in the shifting sands of the 

the mouth of the San Juan River, the difficulty of build- 

inal of any size on the steep winding banks of that river, 

further problem of damming the river in a narrow 

where its waters must flow over the top of the dam, and 

langers which attend any engineering in a region 

illed with active voleanoes and constantly shaken by destructive 
irthquakes. 

With the formulation 
for a canal on the Isthmus of Panama ail the principal 
ties vanished and Panama became beyond doubt the route to 
be approv That lake will afford a wide, 
safe ‘ough more than half the length of the canal, 

> done is diminished by half. 

eive and control the floods of the 

ims, which will have no 
» miles of lake area. Navig 
ind safe. The dam is at th 
: of low country, 

rried the ni e 

h: follov ed by the canal. 

value of such a lake is iNustrated on a 
, which has put a dam at Niagara. Below that dam the 
of the Niagara River rage and roar in a cut where 
neering, digging, or leveling would be absolutely 

Above that dam 1 the placid surface of Lake Erie. 
The water of the river flows through that lake to Niagara, 
the fl imperceptible and navigation safe. 
no rock 
a deep cut created by its flow in what is now the bed of Lake 
Erie, and the only way to make that channel navigable would 
be to build artificially such a dam as nature has provided. 


works 


difficul- 


Chagres 


} squar 


so that the entire overflow 


gigantie scale by 
ies 


is 


ow 





| but 


Before the development of | Gatun will take care of itself, and there will be no da 
then the only plan | 


in the bed of the Chagres | and floods which will be too much for the capacity of the ret: in- 


| ing dams. 


~~ | a heavy 
to moderate and equalize | ; 


| neither the water pressure nor even earthquake would dis 

Concrete locks are an ordinary engineering problem. Our 
experience at the Soo Canal on the Great Lakes proyes their 
the Soo having a traffic at least double 
The expense o! 
maintenance and operation of these locks is not comparable to 


rgest size would be | 
a 


Caribbean 


afterwards of the lake and lock plan | 


deep channel and | 


appreciable | 
ation will | 
e end of the hills | 


to the sea through a different | 


| requires for its solution the assurance of the 


but | the jungle growth to such an extent as to prevent its getting 
If there were | 


dam at Niagara a like rushing torrent would exist in | 
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The same considerations which make a lake essential to na 
gation, even in the great and constant flow of the St. La : 
and Niagara rivers, makes such a system the only pra 
plan at Panama, where the flow is inconstant and torrent 

An appenc lix to these remarks contains a careful com) 


| of the engineering difficulties of the two plans, and of the ‘ ‘ 
| ability of the navigation of the two canals when con 


together with their capacity for traffic, taken from a 
which was sent me by an engineer and contractor who = 
experience in the Tropics, in the department of dock 
largest city, and in building the great granite piers os 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

This paper states the engineering problem in compact 
and I shall only add a mere memorandum of the poin 
drawn from the voluminous literature upon this subject. 

The lake-and-lock system will take ten years 
build. 

will cost at least $100,000,000 less, 
avoids all difficulties.in the wash of slopes for 23 m 
avoids all danger from the Chagres and its tributa 

It relieves the canal therefrom, not only in its const 
for maintenance. 

It saves digging 50,000,000 yards of earth or rock in t} 
bra cut, and avoids the problem of finding a place to du 


less 


| extra earth. 


Ground water will not be an obstacle in the lake syst 
the water will run away from the rock diggings instead 
ing to be pumped out. In the sea-level plan the flow 
Chagres must be dammed or cribbed off from the rock d 


sad- | during construction at vast and unknown expense. 


One dam only will have to be maintained instead of 
Under the sea-level system an enormous retaining dam | 


placed on an upper part of the Chagres and cchene on thi 
the Isthmus of Panama, to be created by a dam and approached | tary 
ks, is what makes a canal possible at Panama which shall | 

li 


streams in order to regulate and equalize their flow 
the canal. 

The constant regulation of the flow at these dams 
avoided in the lake system, for the overflow at the one day 


destruction of the cana! by failure to retain and regu! 
upper waters of the rivers or by reason of a succession of 


Navigation will be in still water, in a safe and wide c! 
while in the deep, narrow, winding cut of a sea-level can 


would be almost impossible. 
The dam at Gatun will be abundantly safe and can be | 
such a mountain of earth with the spoils of the Culebra cu 


1 


capacity and safety, 
what may ever be expected on the Isthmus. 
the interest on the extra cost of the sea-level canal, say at k 
$2,000,000 a year, without taking into account the ex)x 
managing turn-outs, guiding and protecting great iron ves 

a narrow channel with a rock bottom, regulating flood 
controlling lakes, and removing obstructions which w: 
caused by any accident, besides possibly paying dain 
vessels injured. 

The navigation afforded to this country by the Great 
which transform the rapid shallow waters of the St. L 
into inland seas, binding together the Eastern and Western * 
is an example given by the Creator of how man should 


His work. Here, on a lesser scale, he may take a 1 


| Stream and turn its raging torrent into a placid lake, on 


the commerce of the world may find an easy and a safe con) 
ance from ocean to ocean, 
APPE NDIX. 
[Extract from a letter of A. McC. Parker, civil engineer and co! 
dated March 26, 1906.) 
THE PROBLEM. 

To my mind the problem of uninterrupted traffic across the | 
control of the tre! 
run-off of the rainfall during the seven months of the wet 
We here have no standard of comparison by which to gauge t 
unless one has spent a season in the tropical countries he can | 


; . | conception of what 140 inches of rainfall in seven months m 
IMpoOssl- | 


have seen a country sloping toward the sea, at the rate of 20 
the mile, covered with water up to one’s waist. This was runn 
ward at the rate of 2 or 3 miles per hour, its prog ng hind 
awa 


ress hel 


faster. 
A canal across the Isthmus means a drain through which the 1 
must be carried. 
THE WASH ON SLOPES OF A CUT. 
The amount of wash on the long slopes of a cut is familii 
from our familiarity with railroad cuts, but this wash is arene’ | 


current flowing through, passage by large steamers 
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-ninfall of 4 inches per month in this latitude, and that rarely 

re “ths in 2 few hours duration, so that rarely does it happen that 

; le bank of a cut can get thoreughly saturated and cause slips. 
b r now a rainfall of 36 inches per month, continued every day 


ral months. Everything not absolutely solid will be saturated, 
ur of the slopes will be tremendous, and the slips which will 
will bring down 


“< ly occur avalanches of saturated material which 
7" fill any ahnery channel a dozen times in an ordinary season. 
ONLY THE LAKE SOLVES THE PROBLEM. 


control of this water and its suspended burden admits of but 
utren, 
(See p. 66, Report of Board of Consulting Engineers.) This 
The controlling feature of the project will be the earth dam 

the Chagres at Gatun, to form a great reservoir or inland lake 
¢ h the floods of the Chagres will be received and from which the 


: water will be discharged through slwices and the height of the | 
< n the reservoir regulated. Lake Gatun will be 110 square miles 


and will be part of the summit level 


of the canal. 
lake will be approximately 


the size of the lower bay of New 


\ Harbor from Staten Island to Sandy Hook, with its analogy of 
t Raritan River entering it with its floods. The valley of the | 
‘ s, which will be approximately the channel way, will be from 50 


ect deep. Let the Chagres carry as much wash as it pleases, as 
it strikes this lake its suspended load will be dropped near the 
§ of the lake and its water immediately lese its flood character as it 
¢ ls into the lake, to be let out 10 miles away through the sluices 
, culating works. It would take ages of time for this material to 
; i on the deep channel way, and if it ever did it could be very 
removed by dredges, as in other places. 
CULEBRA CUT AND SLOPES. 
I gh Culebra cnt, 8 miles long, tronble from the wash of the 
S would always be had in plenty. This’ would be as true of a sea 
, s of a high-level canal, and as it enters both problems to the 
sal extent, can have no weight in fayor of cither or against cither. 
’ some of that can be guarded against by the construction of 
ditches, and some will be hindered by the tropical jungle crowth 
1 ill lodge on the slopes im a few years. 
THE DAM NOT A DANGER. 
n see no danger or difficulty im the building of the earth dam, to 
nd this water. I should make it one of the dumps and put in 
® 000 yards of material instead of 10,000,000, as proposed. It 
‘ d dump site handy to the work, and will take care of this 
an t of waste very advantageously. 
LOCKS EASY OF CONSTRUCTION. 
The construction of the concrete locks is as familiar to engineers 
as the building of any simple work, and except for their magnitude 
ffer no difficulty to any constructor of ordinary ability. 
WATER FOR LOCKAGE. 


I not apprehend there will ever be a shortage of water for lock 
purposes. We are lacking in information as te the evaporation in the 
1 and can only surmise as to the number of inches which would 

n up by tbis off a surface 110 square miles in area in the dry 


season. ‘The Ch@gres never runs dry even then, but the regulating 
works can be depended on to keep enough water on hand at the end 
of the wet season to insure sufficient for “lockage and evaporation until 


| irmn of the rains. Storage reservoirs at Gamboa and ——¥ up 
at Alhazuela would certainly provide an ample supply in case th: 
st n should be exceptional in its severity of drought. ‘Another thing 
to be considered is that the number ef lockages will not be very great 


TRAFFIC CAPACITY OF LOCES. 


W the average burden of 3,000 tons per vessel, 20 lockages per day | 
Ww i give a traffic of 21, 000,000 tons per annum, or twice the traffic 
passing Suez in the year 1904. As a 5,000-ton ship will use up !ess 
water in a lock than a 3,000-ton ship, it follows that as the traflic in- 


(the ships increasing in size with the demands of the traflic), 

ter will be required to lock the traffic through, and it may well be 
I ed that in twenty years 20 lockages per day would pass 30,000,000 
tol two-thirds the traffic of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal in 1905, a 
traffic almost incredible as being available for the canal at the Isthmus. 
T ty leckages a day out of New York Bay would amount to nothing 
as far as the water supply is concerned, and at the driest season the 
c e would supply this, so that the regulating works would have to 
provide for sufficient water to take care of the evaporation only. 


Poe lock has passed 36 lockages in a day without trouble, and with 
ni n electric control of the gates as in the Canadian Soo Canal, this 
be increased 50 per cent without trouble. 


EASE OF NAVIGATION. 
facility of handling the still-water lock canal with the broad 


lal at each end would be incomparably superior to the narrow sea- | 
To anyone | 


level canal with currents even as low as 2 miles per hour. 
who has stood in the bow of a steamer and watched the action of the 
water in a narrow canal this matter needs no explanation. 


un 


neertain that it is necessary for vessels passing to secure one at 


ngs in order to prevent collisions, and this restricts the trafiic | 


y disadvantageously. 
EXCAVATION SAVED. 


high-level canal reduces by 50,000,000 yards the material to be re- 
at Culebra, and this enormous quantity will be saved from being 
atte every available spot within 20 miles of the cut has been 
as aur 
that, so that this last 50,000,000 yards would cost at least twice 
{ ich to excavate and dispose of as the first 50,000,000, 


GROUND WATER. 


ther thing the sea-level canal would have to contend with during 

( ruction woukl be the ground water, which would have to be 
ved out of the main cut during construction for the last 45 feet in 

I do not believe the sea-level men have made any sensible 
ince for the cost of this part of the work or given it proper con- 
ition as an engineering difficulty of the first magnitude. To 
) the ground water alone from a hole 30 miles long, 200 feet wide, 
+5 feet deep over a period of not less than five years would appall 
contractor of pumping machinery, even in our dry latitudes. But 
iis hole be in a tropical cowntry with 140 inches of rainfall in 
tion and see what you have te consider. In my work this question 
very contract is a very serious one and I find, by years of experi- 
, that the gathering together and removing the ground water is one 


and that solution to my mind is offered by the minority 


lwenty lockages would be only a pastime to a modern lock in one day. | 


Steering a | 
vessel under such conditions becomes exceedingly hard, and then control | 


up rocm and can take no more waste any nearer to the work | 


of the greatest sources of expense to us in our work 











It is a ce tant 
source of expense and annoyance, and the slightest hitch in i cular 
working adds to the cost of the work by the stoppit f the oth per 
ations by the water. I have been unable to discover that this n 

| struction problem has been adequately considered by the sea-level men, 

| and I believe it has altogether escaped their attention 

| This ground water is that to be encountered in the 1 5 ns 

| of the work, where the floating dredges could no longer dig the canal 

and where the excavation would have to be made in the oy and t 
work unwatered. It would take a force of 5,000 men alor to tak 

|} care of the pumps necessary to handle this water. while he dless 
miles of piping required to carry it off would be so much in the way 
of the other operations as almost to bleck the outlets for construction 
trains. If for no other reason than this, I s! ld « l study tl 
lock-canal question, for constructively it is one wl would eat ) 
money to an extent which would alone condemn th ea-level propo 
sition. ; 

CONCLUSION, 

I have been engaged in construction in t i n 
experience what the difficulties are in cor n W mut 
latitude, and while it is not impossible to build a ur at i level, I 
believe a sensible solution of the problem would be the nst 1 of 
the lock canal at high level—S5 feet or even 95 fees thi l “i 
built in a reasonable time, at reasonable cost, and will handle e i 
ically and easily all the traffic ever likely to offer 

| 

Rural Free Delivery in the United States. 


SPE _ if 


ABRAH AM L. B 


OF INDIANA, 


HON. RIC K 









IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 23, 1906, 

On the bill (H. R. 16953) making appropriations for the serv of the 
Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. BRICK said: 

| Mr. Speaker: I think the country ought to know just what 
rural free delivery means to the farmer and the country and 
how it happened. Seme years ago Hon. George W. Norris, of 

Nebraska, made a most admirable analysis of this important 

event in a_speech I heard with pleasure and profit. 1 can hardly; 

add to his exhaustive exposition of the subject except to sup 
ply what the ensuing years have brought forth. And with his 
consent I will use for this purpose such aren of his speech 
as are available, and no credit shall be given me for his genius 
and labor. 

The demand for better postal facilities is one of the indications of 
the high state of intelligence and civilization of the present ace 

It is within the memory of those who still live that at one time it 
cost 25 cents for the transmittal of one letter a distance of 400 es 

In our own land of cheap postage the time was when » farmer's wife 

| was compelled to part with a week's saving of butter and ; in order 
to send a letter te her home in the East or to he venture yy in 

the West. In those days the postmaster at the cros ds grocery s 

frequently received »more than a bushel of wheat y the > 


postage on one ordinary letter. 
From this almost chaotic state we have st aes 
‘ 
r 





vanced until the present high state of efficienc 
is not only desirable, but 
comfort, and happiness 


if our postal facilities 
y tor 


is absolutely sacease 








| The delivery of mail outside of the regular post-offic s first 
undertaken, and quite naturally so, I think, in the citie yet it 
|} must be admitted and can be readily seen that the peo ymme- 
| dated were not so much in need of and could not recei as much 
| benefit from free delivery as the people in the remote country districts. 
It is a matter of comparatively small consequence for a resident of 
a city or town to be saved a walk of a few blocks to the t-office f 
the purpose of getting his mail. In the case of the farmer, however, 
| who lives six or eight miles in the country, and who would have to 
drive that distance over country roads to get his mail, it is not only 
a great accommodation, but a great saving of time and money to have 


his mail delivered at his front 
In the case of the city delivery the patron does not receive his 


gate. 





On an average as soon as though he himself went to the post- 
and made personal inquiry. The resident of the free-delivery distri 
in cities and towns will therefore dispatch and receive few f 
more letters on account of the delivery of mail at his residen ! 
additional expense, therefore, caused by free city delivery is not com 
snsated by any additional revenue in postal receipts. On the other 


and, the delivery of mail in the rural districts causes a vast 
of increase in postal revenue. 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| The 


amount 





farmer in such cases receives his mail sooner and answers ft 

more promptly. He receives more mail aad wri more lette 
installation of this service not only adds to the ~ siness, the hay 
and the comfort of the farmer, but it vastly i vases tf 
of the Post-Office Department. From careful comparisons that 
been made at different times, it is sl 
| caused by the establishment of rural 
to 50 per cent. This increase has not t 
but seems to be permanent and increasin iT; a 
best posted on the subject and who ful stu 
system are of the opinion that the tin at no distant d 
when it will be self-sustaining. 

I would not take away or curtail the establishment of free 4 
in cities and tewns, but on the other hand would increase 
wherever it can be economically done. and yet it seems to 1 


| we take imte consideration the benefits to be derived fro 
| and the increase of reyenue to be added to the re eipts it 


It Must Lt n 
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in the extension of the free-delivery service the farmer and 
nt in the rural district is entitled to the first and highest con- 
mn 
» delivery of mail to the rural population in the United States 
mparatively recent origin, and yet it has been experimented with 
talled in Great Britain and other European countries for quite 
er of years. A comparison, however, between our efforts in this 
ion and the experiments made by foreign nations is of but little 
‘, for the reason that the rural population of our country are better 
i and of ¢ * moral and social nature than the farmers of 
n lands, and a failure of the system in any other country is no 
why it will not be successful here. 
> peg, pee of rural free delivery in the United States was beset 
nany difficulties. 
first seed was sown when Hon. Mr. BIncHAM, the Republican 
ngressman of Pennsylvania, introduced a resolution in the Fifty-first 
ngress—a Republican Congress. This resolution, which called for 
appropriation of $10,000 for experimental rural free delivery, passed 
u and Senate and became a law. The experiment was a 
as is shown by the report of the Republican Postmaster- 
ral. But in its infancy it was pounced upon by the Democratic 
‘, & party that bas an unbroken history of never missing an oppor- 
y to try to throttle the life of every infant industry that may be 
ifortunate as to meet it upon the great highway of progress. In 
. appropriaions for the Post-Office Department for the fiscal, year 
June 30, 1894, the sum of $10,000 was appropriated for the 
of making a further experiment in the rural free delivery of 


This money was available from and after the 1st day of July, 1893. 

‘he country was at that time under a Democratic Administration. The 

Office Department, headed by the Democratic Postmaster-General, 

not only opposed to rural free delivery, but it refused and neg- 

to make any experiments or to institute any rural free-delivery 

As an excuse for this failure and neglect to obey the mandates 

» law the Assistant Postmaster-General, in his report transmitted 

ongress in December, 1893, expressed strong views against rural 
very on the plea of pressure of “ more important questions.” 

Postmaster-General of this same Democratic Administration 

ed this view, 

il free delivery as follows: 

Although 

iscal year ending June 30, 1894, that $10,000 should be devoted, at 

liseretion of the Postmaster-General, to testing the feasibility of 


Sstablishing a system of free delivery in rural districts, it has been | 


id impossible, by 


reason of the pressure of more important ques- 


for the officers having that subject in charge to give the subject | 
and consideration that it demands, much less to establish such | 
— the j 
ition for this experiment is not at all sufficient for thorough | 


delivery. It was soon discovered, 


furthermore, that 

ble tests, for, in order to give the rural free-delivery system 
r and thorough trial, tests would have to be made in many local- 
differing, necessarily, in density of population, topography, class 
terests, and condition of highways and thoroughfares. To in- 


» ma system of rural free delivery, it would require an appro- | 3 
fe ; 2 y - aren PPrO- | the more densely populated States, but even then the benefits derived 


nm of at least $20,000,000. 


therefore adopt the opinion of the First Assistant Postmaster- | 
that the Department would not be warranted in burdening the | 


» with such a great expense, when it can more properly, ade- 
y, and economically meet the requirements of postal extension 


ning its scope along reasonable and conservative lines and by | 


lishing additional post-offices wherever the communities are justified 
asking for them.” 

It will be observed that the Postmaster-General justifies his neglect 

on two grounds, viz: First, that the Department could not attend to 

the wants and demands of the farmers of our great country on ac- 


count of more important business, and, second, that the appropriation | 


was too small. 
answer. 
rhe reasonable and just demands of 40,000,000 of our people, the 


The statement of the first defense is its own sufficient 


y bone and sinew of our Republic, were thus ruthlessly cast aside by | 


ive of the hand of this great Democratic Postmaster-General on the 
et ind that he had more important business to attend to. I will 
v later 
er of fact when the experiment was finally made a few years later 
is same Administration, an amount less than $10,000 was used in 
only was the Administration against rural free delivery, but this 
ratic opposition included the other Democratic branches of our 
11 Government. The House of Representatives was also Demo- 
at that time, and on February 27, 1894, the Committee on the 
t-Office and Post-Roads in reporting to the House the annual post- 
appropriation bill, used the following language in reference to 
free delivery : 
Although it was provided by Congress in the appropriation bill for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, that §10,000 should be devoted, at 
jiscretion of the Postmaster-General, to testing the feasibility of 
lishing a system of free delivery in rural districts, it hag been 
nd impossible, by reason of the pressure of more important ques- 
for the officers having that subject in charge to give the subject 
study and consideration that it demands, much less to establish 
il free delivery. It was soon discovered, furthermore, that the 
ation for this experiment is not at all sufficient for thorough 
ble tests; for, in order to give the rural free-delivery system 
d thorough trial, tests would have to be made in many local- 
fering, necessarily, in density of population, topography, class 
sts, and condition of highways and thoroughfares. To inaugu- 
- of rural free delivery it would require an appropriation 
20,000 000, 
Postmaster-General, therefore, adopts the opinion of the First 


tud 
rurs 


int Postmaster-General that the Department would not be war- | 


1 in burdening the people with such a great expense when it can 
properly, adequately, and economically meet the requirements of 


extension by widening its scope along reasonable and conserva- | 
yy establishing additional post-offices wherever the com- | 


‘3, and 
are jus in asking for them.” 
ve read from is a portion of the report of the 
es and Vost-Roads, made to 
use and the committee also were controlled by the 
wiil be observed also, we might note in passing, 
making this report, and also the Post-Office 


giving their reasons for neglecting and refusing to estab- | 


ish this free delivery, say that it will require an appropriation of 
$20,000,000 to inaugurate this system of rural free delivery. There 


and in his report to this same Congress spoke of 


it was provided by Congress in the appropriation bill for | 


that the second ground was not only untrue, but that as a | 


this House at a} 


— 


is no reason on earth why the Post-Office Department and this eo» 
mittee should make any such reference, especially the Post-(pjca 
Department, for the reason that the law at that time was, upon ji, 
face, experimental. It was not intended by that appropriat Z 
cover the entire United States; hence the excuse, if excuse it ; 
called, has no reason upon which it can possibly be based. 

But the next year we find this same Democratic Administ; 
opposing the installation of rural free delivery and still refu 
obey the law and use the appropriation, which had in the m 
been increased to $20,000, for the establishment of experimenta Iral 
free delivery. The First Assistant Postmaster-General, in his ropopy 
transmitted to Congress in December, 1894, in defending himself fp, 
neglecting his duty, practically defies the law and refuses to obey its 
mandates. 

It will be noted now that this is the second report from the samo 
Assistant Postmaster-General. The first time he gave “ pressure o¢ 
more important questions” as the principal reason for delay. A fto, 
another year of waiting he now throws off this mask of deception anq 
simply refuses to obey the law because he is opposed to rural free de. 
livery. He says: 

“To make such tests would require a much larger appropriation 
than even that provided by Congress for the current year, namely 
$20,000, and in the judgment of this office to expend this amount 
would be inadvisable. The proposed establishment of rural free qo. 
livery would result in an additional cost to the people of about $24. 
000,000 for the first year; and whatever may be the future of the 
postal system of this country, I do not believe that the people are 
yet ready or willing to involve themselves in such a large expenditure 
for this purpose.” 

Now, the Postmaster-General himself, submitting his report to 
Congress at the same time, used language that is almost identical with 
the language of the Assistant Postmaster-General. 

This was transmitted to Congress in December, 1894. The 
master-General himself says: 

“The proposed plan of rural free delivery, if adopted, would result 
in an additional cost to the people of about $20,000,000 for the firs 


y be 
tion 
F to 


time 


Post- 


| year; and whatever may be the future of the postal system of this 


country, I do not believe the people are ready or yet willing to inyolye 
themselves in such a large expenditure for this purpose.” 

After another year of waiting, after another year of neglect, 
another year of defiance to the demands of the farmers of this co , 
the Democratic Administration does not even have the courage to cry, 
“pressure of more important questions.” 

But let us pass on still another year and give the Democratic party 
additional opportunity and more time to get right on this great que 
tion and to heed the voice of an outraged people. We find, however, 
the Democracy still defiant, still refusing to obey the law. The Fir 
Assistant Postmaster-General says in his report transmitted to ¢ 
gress in December, 1895: 

“The amount appropriated by - Congress, $20,000, to test the 
feasibility of establishing rural free delivery in rural districts was 
not expended, and therefore there are no results to report. The 
amount was deemed entirely inadequate to meet the requirements of a 
satisfactory test. Rural free delivery may be useful after a while in 


under the most favorable conditions would not be pe ob orga to the 
immense amount of money required to maintain the service. I know 
of no reason to change my views on this subject expressed in my 
ports of 1893 and 1894.” 

Now, the Postmaster-General, in his report transmitted at the same 
time, used language as follows—it was transmitted to Congres 
December, 1895, and was written perhaps during the month of No- 
vember. He says: 

‘But the difficulties in the way of such experiments and the reasons 
for viewing the whole plan as impracticable are fully set forth in t 
report of the House committee on the post-office appropriation Dill, 
second session Fifty-third Congress.” 

After practically three years of idleness, three years of disobedience 
of the plain mandate of the law, three years of defiance, the gre 
Democratic party says: ‘‘ The whole plan is impracticable.” De 
racy regarded the free rural delivery as a dream, a delusion, and a 
snare. During most of the following year the Democratic officials re 
fused to do anything for rural free delivery, although the Congress 
had made another appropriation for this purpose, making $40,000 in 


| all. 


But in the fall of 1896, when scent of impending Democrati 
aster was in the air, when the cry of an indignant people was dew 


| ing the overthrow of a defiant Democracy, the recreant officials | 


a feint at compliance with their duty, and in October, 1896, 


| waiting over three years, put a few routes into operation, and w! 
| Congress convened in December, 1896, the Department was not r 
} to make a report on the results. 


On the Ist day of November of 
year the First Assistant Postmaster-General, in his official report, s 
“The experiment is now being conducted at half a dozen point 
None of these, as I have shown, was put in before October of that ye: 

I was speaking, I believe, of the waiting of the Democratic officials 
the waiting operation that had been taking place for three years or 
more; in fact, nearly four years. I believe I stated that after waiting 
for that time they put a few routes in operation, and when Concress 
convened in December, 1896, the Department was not yet ready to 
make a report on the result. On the ist day of November in that year 
the Assistant Postmaster-General in his official report said—and | quote 
his exact language: By 

. The experiment is now being conducted at a half dozen dif 
points.” 

None of these, as I have shown, were put in before October. . 

On November 20, 1896, the Postmaster-General in his report said 
he would later report for the information of Congress the result ol 


+ 


| experiments then in operation, and on March 1, 1897, after the Ke- 


publican victory of November, 1896, and just before the inauguration 
of William McKinley as President of the United States, the Demo- 
cratic Postmaster-General, as one of his last official acts, made tle 
promised report. It should be observed that during practically al! of 
the four years of Democratic Administration the duty had devolved 
upon the Democratic officials to make this test. 

Congress had every year made an appropriation for this purpose. 
They had delayed and procrastinated ; they had disregarded their duty 
and defied the law; they had been false to their trust and had nes: 
lected the interests, the comfort, and the happiness of the millions o! 
our rural population until by the righteous verdict of the Americal 
people the Democratic party was practically swept from off the ¢ 
One of the peculiar features of this report was that on its fa 
showed that the Democratic claim that the amount appropriated 





n 
set 


T 
. 
; 
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jent to make the test was absolutely untrue. The amount used 
ing the test for the time reported was $3,427.23. ° 
pg it for granted that money was expended for the service for 
not included in the test, and counting the cost of such excess 
e at the same proportion and at the same rate as that included 
» test, the amount would still be far below the original appro- 
yn of $10,000 made four years before, and, as a matter of fact, the 
tment had at the time at its disposal the subsequent appropria- 
amounting in the aggregate to $40,000. 


y will mark the situation. 
a test, and had four years and all the money with which 
ike it, and then did absolutely nothing except to make a 
irm pretension which they did not mean and which 
nted to nothing practical just three months before they 
out of office. 
s only now, after the Republican party has inaugurated it, 
with it, earned the money to pay for it, that Democracy 
to scrape up an acquaintance with it. 


in this report, made by the Postmaster-General, wherein he | 


» account of these tests, as well as in all other reports made by 
ratic officials, there is not one sentence and not one word in 
rural free delivery, no word for its encouragement, no hope for 
om Democratic officials there never has been a recommenda- 





Fr 
its favor, but, on the other hand, every recommendation has 
gainst it, every effort was to discourage it, every move was to 
it, and every attempt was to kill it. 
ow, Mr. Chairman, we come to a time when the Democratic 
as far as rural free delivery is concerned, passes into a state of 
ious desuetude.” 
e 4th of March, 1897, the Republican party took charge of the 
| branches of our Government, and rural free delivery was given 
ease of life. It had passed through the Democratic purgatory 
ct and abuse, and in a weak, struggling condition it became the 
*the McKinley Administration. It was now about to be touched 
e magic wand of Republican encouragement and enthusiasm, 
become a bright and a living reality at the fireside of a million 
homes. From that time on rural free delivery has been given 
gement by every official connected with it in any way. 
been given respectful consideration, friendly encouragement, 
orable recommendation in every annual report of the Post-Office 
ment since the Republican party took charge in 1897. Nowhere 
report of any Republican official is there any word of condemna- 
discouragement. The officials devoted themselves to the expan- 
i the upbuilding of the service, and at no time did they neglect it 
to perform their duty by reason of “the pressure of more im- 








juestions,” as their Democratic predecessors admittedly did. 
ld like to read at length from some of the reports of the Re 


n officials, showing the favorable consideration given to rural 
ivery since the beginning of the McKinley Administration, but 
time is limited I shall read only a few extracts. First, I desire 
ttention to a report from the Committee on the Post-Office and 

.ds, made to this House in the Fifty-fourth Congress. It must 

red that at that time the House of Representatives was Re 














and this committee necessarily Republican. This committee, 
ng of rural free delivery, sa 
the demand for rural free delivery comes from the people in 
t has been made the subject-matter of discussion by the 


e Department from time 
estigated the subject that there is no 
lations should be withheld.” 
Postmaster-General under the McKinley Administration {in 
nnual report, in speaking of rural free delivery, used the fol 


to time, and it is agreed by those \ 


od reason why such 


6° 


ould be difficult to point to any like expenditure of publi 


} 





1 has been more generously eppreciated by the people, or 
conferred greater benefits in proportion to the amount « 

In every instance the introduction of the service has 1 ted 

rease of the amount of mail matter handied. Ther no 

of the desire wherever the system has been tried that it should 

le permanent. There is equally no doubt in my mind that, as 


i the report of the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads 

Fifty-fourth Congress, the continuance of the rural free delivery 

elevate the standard of intelligence and promote the welfare of 
ec. 

Congress that he refers to is the Fifty-fourth Congress, a Re- 
Congress, from the report of whose Committee on the 
d Post-Roads the Postmaster-General makes that quotation. 
further : f 
as unquestionably proved itself a potent factor in the attain 
what should be one of the chief aims of our Government, 

z of the best possible postal facilities to the farmer and his 


ha 
ne 


99 the Postmaster-General under the McKinley Administration 
the highest terms of the service, and expressed the opinion 
general adoption would be desirable. 

Postmaster-Ge 





1eral used the following language, and it is 
er-General Smith, of the McKinley Administration: 
enefits accruing from the extension of postal facilities to the 


iities may be summarized as follows: 
eased postal receipts, making many of the new deliveries almost 
itely self-supporting. In Great Britain, where an extension of 
delivery on a broader scale has been in progress since 1897, 
er of additional letters mailed because of additional facilities 
is estimated at 50,000,000 for the present year. 
vement of the value of farm lands reached by this service 
prices obtained for farm products through more direct com- 
with the markets and prompter information of their state. 
ed means of travel, some hundreds of miles of country roads, 
in tl Western States, having been graded specifically in 
btain rural free delivery. 
her educational influences, broader circulation of the means of 
and closer daily contact with the great world of 
to the homes of heretofore isolated rural communi- 





intelligence, 
extended 

1900 the Postmaster-General under this same 

of rural free delivery as follows: 

Ihe extraordinary extension of rural free delivery during the past 


Administration 





| 


} 


They had been instructed to | 


Post- | 





regulations governing other branches of the postal service, have d m- 
strated that ali the claims heretofor need in icy of ex 
tension of rural free delivery and its mas a i 1ent e 
| of postal administration have been sust 

In 1900 rural free delivery re the sanction and appr il of 
President McKinley. In Dec t year, in his me to 
Congress, in speaking of the | ( 1e used lar ge % “ 

“Tts most striking new the rf 1 f 
delivery. * * * ‘This service s the is 1 of f fe 
conduces to good roads, and quickens and ext I 
general information.” 

** Experience thus far has tended to allay e ( nsion that It 
would be so expensive as to forbid its general ¢ t ru e ita 
serious burden. Its actual application has s 
postal receipts and can | ympan ret 
of the service, so tb e igmented reve V 
ings together mate juce ! € 

In his first message t R 

Among recent postal 
r established has been so n “d act 
enefits so plain that the dema f s i ! 
It is just that the eg iltural poy S 
provement of t Ser 
it I s last ant ize. f P id n+ 
rurnl free-deliv e en ste led rf 
ten . oft ( rress ¢ 
t r ¢ id ed in t I V é 
tl w rur e f M I ve i 
since the lst i 1 any like y i the De ent’s 
! \W\ ] v . . ' 
S) n tmnust ns sound 
ernmental ) ve I ré é 1g 
benef to tne eopile of 1 nt t 
Rural free delivery, ti l ion wit t { 
bicy , and the tr accomplishe 1 tow 
tion of farm life and making ! in 
immediate past the lack of just si es as tl ‘ 
of the more active and restless men and wi nf 
to the cities, for they rebelled at lor ness and I 
fonship. It is unhealthy and undes for t to £ 
expense of the country: and rural free delivery is ae 
in itself, but is good because it is o1 yf the i s which ec 3 
unwholesome tendency toward the urban concentr n of « l- 
tion at the expense of the cr try districts.” 

It will thus be seen that I é ex 
istence, its advanceme and its present ; ¢ 
Republican party, and that the comfort and hay ess W l 
to the homes of millions of our people is due t e watchf 
the Republican party and in spit f tl I ra 
tried to throttle it and crush f it in its iz v. 

The rural free-delivery ser intry is crown to 
proportions. During the fis ( June », 1096 g, es 
were inspected, of which 14 r reje 6.6 ta 
lisned. This made a total number of n 
1903, of 15,119. On that date tl e ll ) s f te 
awaiting inspection. Since that time the work of spectior 
rapidly going on, and on March 1, 1904, over 22,000 r 
actual operation. During the last fiscal year this d rtme 
ered 309,428,128 pieces of mail and collected 48,954,390 } S 
have been canceled amounting in va to nearly a ! i ‘ 
while the beneficial results accomplished have exces i the 1 
guine expectations ; yet the highest j of the us 3 of the 
has not been reac i 

It will be extended until every con vy home in all reas 
settled communities is su ' " 
improved. New ideas, 
will be adopted as experi 
this, the service will becor 
shown that there is constant ii 5 
localities where the service ! 
bringing in more revenue than t 
continuance of small post-ofl S 
eration. 

The farmers of our country are entitled to t 
charity, not as a favor, but as a matt f just l 
farm families of the United States represent 50,000,000 of * 
occupying more than 6,000,000 homes, and repress g m 


117 











two years has proved to be the most lient, significant, and far-reach- 
ing feature of postal development in recent times.” 
” + - *. * > * 

“Free delivery in rural communities has been regarded as too stly 
and burdensome to be admissible. On these groum the move t en- 
countered great opposition when first proposed, a *n when Con- 
gress authorized the experiment there was reluctance in tryi t It 
took time and experience to develop and enforce the more just view, 
first, that the great body of people who re outsid ties and wns 
are entitled to share in advanced mail facilities even if the cost exceeds 





the returns; and second, that the barrier 
as formidable as was apprehended.” 
* - 7 * - s 7 


“With all these results clearly indicated by the 
far tried, rural free delivery is plainly here to stay.’ 


of unbalanced expense is n 


experiment as thus 


In 1901 the Postmaster-General estimated that in four ye ; the 
service would be extended to the entire country, and recommended such 
extension. 

In speaking of the service he said: 

= en 


The policy of rural free delivery is no longer a subject of serious 
dispute. It has unmistakably vindicated itself by its fruits.” 

In 1902 the Postmaster-General spoke of rural free delivery as fol- 
lows: 
“ Rural-delivery service has become an establis! 
longer in the experimental stage, and undoubtedly ¢ 
tinue to increase the appropriation for this service unt 
of the country are reached where it is thickly enoug 

rant it. 








- a * 2 7 t . 
“Five years of experience in this service, added to several months’ 
experience under permanent organization controlled by the éeiv ervice 

























































industries. 


than the combined wealth of all other 
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it the rural fireside that virtue, morality, and patriotism have 
heir highest state 
» farm the criminal c¢] 


country 


ass gets but 
home disloyalty 
i been th 
tability 
steadied 
na 


very few of its recruits, 
l and anarchy have found no abiding 
patriotism of the rural population that has 
1 times of peace, and it has been the arm, strength 


nas 


1 brought victory to our flag in times of war. 

ials, hardships, vicissitudes, and inconveniences of farm life, 
ight of present advancement, are fast fading away. Already 
d is beginning to see that the highest and truest type of con- 
t and human happiness can be found in the country home. 
nal advantages of rural free delivery, together with the other 
is of our enlightened age, will carry into every such home all 

‘ts of our day, 
und that hearthstone will 


al be taught the lessons of love 
», of patriotism and loyalty. 


> time has come 


The | 


all the blessings of peace, and at that fireside | 
and | 


a ite tl a Ney f | This substitute was deservedly characterized by the Pres 
y «ee I ry itte a as glver is ¢c rage in days | sé ‘ ’ ; * 
oe y aah as Biven us courage i days oO" | as a “packers bill,” and was abandoned almost immediate! 


in securing milder restrictions than the drastic provisions , 
Beveridge amendment. An emasculated substitute was pj. 
vately prepared, which had the approval of the packers’ » We. 
sentative, who appeared before the Committee on Agricy 


f tha 


ure, 
ent 
‘ly 
after its presentation to the full committee. : 

Nearly a week’s time was then cecupied with lengthy | 
ings, which served no good purpose other than to demon 
that the allegations made by the President’s personal agents 
Messrs. Neill and Reynolds, concerning the scandalous ¢ qj: 
tions existing in the Chicago packing houses, were fully syp. 


My. 
ite 


| Stantiated by a prior and official report submitted by the Chiog 


r Republicanism that he has been appreciated, not under | 


hnocraecy. 


10 not believe the farmer has any desire to return to any | ; : 
ree ee ae “. | proval from Representatives and also from the press through. 


grand aggregate of 
last few 


r kind of an Administration. In the 
of all classes the increased value of the 
nts to the enormous sum of $6,1233,000,000. 
‘the past five years has registered an increase of $3,400,000 
» value of the farms of this country. 
You know all about rural free delivery. 
gave this to you without the aid or encouragement of 
political organization. 
of Congress we have expended 
families this greatest boon of 
ing at least 15,000,000 pers« 
And it has come to stay. 
to pay for it. 
justly earned in the burdens he has borne, 


years 


any 
any 


other 


$100,000,000 to give 3,000,000 
modern convenience, accommodat- 
ns with mail at the farmhouse door. 
We have the money in the Treasury 


Inspection of Meat. 


SPEECH 
OF 
STEVENS HENRY, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 19, 1906. 


HON. E. 


iation bill relating to the inspection of meat— 

HENRY of Connecticut said: 

SepEAKER: I have assented to the report made this morn- 
ing by the Committee on Agriculture and now under considera- 
tion, because I believe it is substantially a compliance with 
President Roosevelt’s recommendations for legislation to correct 
the deplorable conditions found to exist in the slaughter and 
packing houses of 
differences between conflicting interests, which, if enacted, will 
hopefully tend to restore public confidence in the products of a 
great industry at present discredited by the careless and unsan- 
itary methods permitted by a reckless and negligent manage- 
ment, 

In this connection I wish to say that I have repeatedly and 
earnestly protested against the procrastinating policy pursued 
by the majority of the committee, of which I am a member, in 
unduly delaying legislation urgently demanded by the President 
and the country providing for a compulsory inspection of meat 
products. 

The Senate passed the agricultural appropriation bill, with the 
‘veridge amendment attached as a rider, on May 25. Upon the 

in the absence of Chairman WapswortyH, I appealed to 
Mr. WiLtraMs, the leader of the minority, to permit the bill to go 
to conference by unanimous consent, but because of the peculiar 
conditions then existing in the House this request was courte- 
ously refused. 

Consequently, under the rules of the House, the bill was 
‘ referred to the Committee on Agriculture. Indulging 
the hope that the differences between the Senate and the House 
I 


Be 


en » a 
sine aay, 


again 

ight be quickly and quietly adjusted, I then urged the com- 
mittee to 
the usual recon 


immediately report the bill back to the House with 
imendation that the House disagree to all of 
the Senate amendments and ask for a conference, but the 
chairman of the.committee objected to what he contended was 
hasty action, and preferred to allow the managers of the beef 
trust opportunity to intervene and organize opposition to the 
proposed legislation. 

growing and other allied interests were solicited 
to come to the rescue of the alarmed packing industry and aid 


rhe stock- 


The Republican party | & . : + 
oe i ~, | Speaker CANNON, the Committee on Agriculture have at 


vs ‘ . — ee | @ > § agree! Ss Ss . © ve ee 
With the appropriation at this session | come to an agreement, and presents for the approval of tl, 


Chicago, as well as a fair adjustment of | 


Every sunset | 


: : : ., :. | of the Bureat Animé stry. 
when the farmer is appreciated; and it is | Of the Bureau of Animal Industry 


Still another week was consumed in preparing a committee 
substitute for the Beveridge, or Senate, amendment, hich 
when reported to the House met with such a storm of disap- 
out the country that its withdrawal became imperatively noe. 
essary. 

The House may now be congratulated that after days anq 
weeks of inexcusable delay and uninforming discussion in coy. 
mittee, that through the kindly and persuasive intercession of 
last 
Iiouse in amended bill fairly satisfactory to most of the 


1iem- 


bers of that committee; a bill which in all important features 


| practically conforms to the Beveridge amendment adopted by the 


The farmer is now reaping some of the reward so | 





Senate. 

It is to be hoped that the Senate will promptly concur in the 
comparatively unimportant changes made by the House, and 
speedily enact legislation that will receive the approval of the 
President, and because of the implicit confidence the great mass 
of our people have in the integrity, honesty, good judgment, and 
equitable fairness of the present Chief Magistrate, we may 
reasonably hope that popular sentiment, which at all times sup- 
ports his efforts to ferret out and punish corporate selfishness 
and greed, will approve of the corrective measures provided by 
the proposed legislation, to the end that consumers of the prod- 
ucts of American canneries may regain confidence in the 
cleanliness and wholesomeness of the meats slaughtered and 


| canned in the packing houses at Chicago and elsewhere. 


in conelusion let me express sincere regret that without im- 
pugning the motives of the President, we did not follow the 


| example of a unanimous Senate and at once accept the recom- 
» House having under consideration the clause in the agricultural | 
| and unnecessary exaggeration of a disreputable scandal which 


mendations made by him, and thus have avoided undue publicity 


threatened to at least temporarily embarrass one of the great 
industrial interests of the country. 


Inspection of Meat. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. FRANKLIN E. BROOKS, 


OF COLORADO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 19, 1906. 


The House having under consideration the clause in the agricultural 
appropriation bill relating to the inspection of meat— 

Mr. BROOKS of Colorado said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Not only this House and the interests directly 
concerned, but particularly the people, are to be congratulated 
most heartily on this happy outcome of which promised to be a 
very disagreeable situation. 

Most of all there are to be congratulated the great agricul- 
tural and live-stock industries, which perform so important a 
service in contributing to our business prosperity. 

I shall attempt to give no figures nor statistics, save to state 
that the annual value of the live-stock product of the United 
States, excluding horses and mules, reaches the enormous figures 
of $1,544,000,000, and out of the total value of our foreign com- 
merce $249,300,000 is the annual contribution of the meat and 
cattle industries. That a result, therefore, which is entirely 
acceptable, on the one hand, to the producers of the raw mate- 
rial and, on the other, to those who turn out the product ready 
for the market, is a great cause for congratulation. But it is 
vastly more important that the proper and justified demand of 
a great number of the people for a thorough, adequate, and « 
forcible law which will regulate the sanitary condition sur- 
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‘ ting the preparation and the purity of this greatest of our 

i staples has been complied with. 

e Committee on Agriculture had presented to it over two 

; <« ago its original bill, with Senate amendment 29, 
an earnest effort to meet the desire of the people and rem- 


; iy the dangerous conditions that existed in our great packing 


After the most careful and painstaking attention the 
‘ nittee was convinced, however, that in some particulars it 


would be found impracticable in operation; some of its provi- 

appeared inconsistent and contradictory, and it was cer- 
soi that the greatest doubt existed with regard to the constitu- 
mality of some of its most important features, as therein set | 
forth. We therefore, with considerable reluctance, carefully 
1 structed it. 

It is, however, a mistake, and unjustified by the facts, to 
eyppose that the House substitute as originally reported over- 
jooked or omitted any essential feature of the Senate amend- 

» Senate amendment provided, in brief, for a discretionary 
{ iortem inspection and a mandatory post-mortem examina- | 
¢ion: access at all times to the plants; proper sanitary condi- 


tions to be rigorously enforced ; careful supervision and inspec- 
n not only of the fresh-meat product, but that portion which 
to be cured, canned, or treated; regulations preventing the 
nent interstate commerce of uninspected meats; provi- 
mus concerning the shipment of cattle and meat food products 
for export; penalties for disobedience, and a method of pro- 
viding the cost of inspection. 
| think that it is but just to say that the House committee 
pill covers every one of these features adequately and well; 
for tbe advantage of no industry, class, or special interest, but 
the point of view of the great mass of the people 
rsand consumers alike. 


i 


pro- 
There were changes, and important 


ones, which the committee believed were without exception in 
the line of improvement and facilitating the operation of the | 
measure. The criticism which followed the appearance of the 
House amendment was, we thought, due in the main to un- 


liarity with its provisions. However, the committee fully 
recognized the possibility of further improvement, and nowlere 
was there any keener desire to meet any well-considered request 
for more definite statement, elaboration of detail, or correction 
if imperfections. Most of all was this the case when these sug- 
sestions Came with the great weight of the name and the high 
levotion to the people’s interests of the President of the United 


it is only fair to the committee to call attention to the 
fact that when carefully considered and compared the differ- 
es of judgment elicited by the discussions which followed the 
of the committee bill were so slight that, save in two or 


three particulars, they had reference in fact to verbiage and 


form of words and not to essentials. The result of their desire 
to meet suggestions is now in your hands. 

The amendment before you for consideration differs in three 
p ulars worthy of serious consideration, and in three par- 
t i's only (other than as to mere matters of verbiage), from 
the bill reported to this House on the 15th. 

The right to nighttime access to the plant, which is twice 


en in express terms, is repeated; to the adjectives “ unsound, 
Ithful, unwholesome, and otherwise unfit for food” is 
dded the word “unclean.” “In the presence of an inspector ” 
s ndded as a clause qualifying the function which an inspector 


nust cause to be performed. ‘“ Shall be destroyed” is substi- 
tuted for “shall cause to be destroyed.” And there are a few 


other purely verbal changes, The changes other than yerbal are 


14 


was thought wise by the Department to make the bill go 

to effect on October 1, rather than immediately, and that called 

for some changes as to inspection of supplies of meats on hand; 

that again was detail and absolutely unobjecticnable, and the 
changes were readily made. 

the original committee bill gave to the Secretary plenary 

powers over the inspection and the inspectors, and the highest 

lties of the law by fine and personal imprisonment were 

sed upon violators of the provisions of the proposed act. If, 

un these powers and these penalties, there was a desire 

upon the part of the Government that there should be an ex- 

s statement to the effect that the Secretary might withdraw 

the inspectors from plants failing to obey his orders, there 


iid be no great objection, except, perhaps, that of too great 
particularity of detail expressing one of many minor authoriza- 
tions included within the general powers, and possibly omitting 


{ Se 
itirely with the idea of facilitating the operation of the 
‘ction and enabling the Secretary to immediately obtain 
Competent forces to carry out the will of the Congress, the Sec- 


A L——622 


which 





119 





retary was allowed, for a period of one year, to choose his in- 
spectors without reference to civil-service requirements rhe 
| Statement was made that there were only 45 available i t- 
ors on the civil-service list, and it was believed that ny 
times that number would be required. There is absolutely, 
therefore, no warrant for any suggestion from any quarter that 
| this provision was in derogation of the Commission or hostile 
| to the principles of the civil service. If now the Secretary can 
secure enough help without this modification of the law. it is 
absolutely immaterial to the committee, and they, therefort, 
| most cheerfully eliminate that provision. 

The material changes from the Senate amendment first recom- 
mended te the House are retained in all their essentials. I 
think it is a cause for congratulation that, notwithstanding the 
discussion and the first suggestion to the contrary, the amend- 
ment still carries the original House provision that there be no 


dates on the labels of the inspected cans. 

We seem to have inclined to forget that we are legis- 
lating, not only with reference to six or eight plants with their 
headquarters at Chicago, but a great industry located in a dozen 
States, 


whole nation 
Keenness 


bee! 


and also the stock-growing interest of a 
of international rivalry for 


foreign trade is no- 
where more plainly visible than in the contest for supremacy in 
supplying the meat foods of the world. In England, Germany, 
France, and other places on the Continent our meat food pro- 
ducts come into con. ‘tition with the product sof the Are tine, 
Australia, New Zealand, and particularly the great pa ¢ in 
dustries now starting in Austria-Hungary and the D ian 
provinces. The producers in these localities are hampered by 


no such restrictions, and it is of the utmost importance to our 
growers of corn, cattle, sheep, and swine that our products 
the products of these sections on as nearly an equal 
possible in the foreign markets. 
The committee was shown that, 


me 


basis aq 


as a rule, our canned products 

were not placed on the foreign markets for a considerable 
number of months after they were canned; it is elementary 
| therefore, that if our products bearing a date stamp showing 


that they were from six to twelve months old should meet in 
| foreign competition other canned products no better, 
times not nearly so good, but without any mark showing their 


some- 


age, they certainly would be at a disadvantage. However, the 
committee did not stop here. It was not until we were shown 
by the most definite and disinterested evidence that could be 


| obtained that meats which 





were well canned in the first in- 
| Stance were not in any way injured by being kept three and, pos- 
sibly, four years that we decided to eliminate this provision. 
We did this, thoroughly believing that by doing so we were 
advancing the interests of the cattle growers and t! hundred 
allied interests—that we were injuring no one: and we are of 
the same opinion still. Likewise the modified committee amend- 
ment retains cur former provision with regard to putting the 
cost of inspection upon the Government. The only argumen 
that has been presented for making the packers pay this ch 
| is a twofold one—first, that they being the cause of the diifi 
| culty should be penalized by the cost of the inspection: second 
that inasmuch as these inspections improve the condition of the 
plants and benefit the business, it is no more than right that 
they should pay for something which is for their own benefit. 
There certainly is no force in the first of these argu ts. 
This legislation is not, and should not be, vindictive: we are 
not imposing penalties for past offenses. We may condemn as 
strongly as we desire and as the facts may justify the disre 
gard of sanitary conditions and the health of the consumers and 
the wanton selfishness shown by these institutions h ar 
now under public censure, but that is not the principle which 
should govern the Congress of the United States in its work. 
The second has even less force. This legislation is not e1 “dl 
because it hurts or helps the packers, but because we believe 
that the health of our own people, the welfare of the producers, 
and the demands of our foreign commerce require it. Under these 
circumstances, it would be a wrong governmental principle and 
a vicious practice to levy a tax on any industry for the payment 
of the cost of a governmental function. Lit! the Gove ent 


should inspect our meat products or it should not; if it should 
inspect them, it should pay for it. 
The 


Senate amendment absolutely takes away from this 
House the control over the revenues and the taxation necessar 
to raise funds to carry out this piece of legislation. It is ir 
this particular an innovation and au impairment of the powers 
of the Congress not justified by the facts 1d entirely unsup- 
ported by any real precedent. 

From consideration of expediency another objection is 

solutely conclusive. The cost of this inspection is und to 
| fall first upon the producer and then, in all prob ty, 1 i 


| the consumer as well—at least there is this possibility—and 
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ing business is the outlaw trade it is-supposed to be, | that necessarily there must be a power of final, absolute 


he packers will take this opportunity to reap a 
it at the expen of the country. For 

f » beef and of the c 
e to remain where it belo 
the power 


ues. 


se the sake, 
msumer we 
ngs and where 
in of the Congress, to be paid 
ic revel 


mnaArKS a e 


long advance in the expandin 
us in their supervision i 
ryday life of the people. It y 
upervisory 

, even as it now stands, one man is made practicaliy 

of the character a considerable portion of 

' 80,0 yple and of a large share of our 

a stupendous power, and some 

the Constitution never dreamed of ; 

years ago would have been con 

‘time that the House committee devoted to 

in comparison with its tremendous impor- 


the ol 
of the Depart- 


ayy ; ° 
me o °c 
LuUnCLI an aits 


e 
Ol 
eSIS in one 


authority 


of 


ler the Department of Agriculture as at 


-act we 


present con- 
ple, and all the poeple, and with rare tact, business 
, and efficiency. 
of Agriculture is a disarming feature to any sug- 
icism of expanding departmental control. 
The and the 


Congress 


; sue, even collaterally. 

people bid him sods d, 

him rather than 

legislating for years, 

meat i has 
ne 


weaken or restrict. 
not for administrations. The present 
stood on the statute books many years. 


pection law 
law on this subject for a generation. 

The House committee, therefore, and every party in inter- 
est, read with something of a shock the language of the Senate 
bill, which, after providing for a complex, 
some, appeal to the Secretary, rendered 
official final and conclusive in all cases. 

As the 
Depart 


abstract 


the decision 


ent can not be called weak or unduly limited. The 
principles are When the function is purely 
ministerial, the power of the Secretary is unquestioned, and the 
only remedy is to compel the exercise of the ministerial func- 
tion in cas refused or to restrain its unlawful exercise. 
When the function is purely judicial, and the act of the Secre- 
tary I his authority, it can not then be reviewed save 
for iW, jeet 
erty e taken wi 
con rights of « can not be taken 

the Secretary within the limit of his power is 
ess of (Public Clearing House v. Coyne, 194 U. 
Burebury, 380 Mich., 201), and the Constitution ree 
power of 
o the Execu 


vlaar 
eiear. 


e it is 
iS Within 
error of | 


not } 


sul 
at 
stitutional But 
act of the 
law ”’ 
Weimer 


OLNnIZes 


zens 


away. 


the 
this power 1 tive Departments (Marbury v. Madison, 
two extremes above suggested lies the great 
mixed law and fact, 
re in proper cases the doors of the courts stand 
juate protection of the people’s rights. (Ameri- 
<dicine v. MeAnulty, 187 U. §., 94; Caldwell v. 
, 653; Missouri Drug Company v. Wyman, 129 
Other instances of the class of cases con- 
» kind of protection given are: Rosenberger v. 
d., 1001), Houghton v. Payne (194 U. S., 88). 
il matter the courts disturb departmental deci- 
ler existing law only in exceptional cases, for the rea- 
, With very rare exceptions, the Executive Departments 
» present rictions have carefully kept within the 
cir undoubted powers. (Gardiner v. Bonesteel, 180 
ide Company v. Hitchcock, 190 U. S., 316-324.) 
ie and the value of this right to 
rerated. It acted, moreover, 
arbitrary of power, and 
arrangement strongest 


TN) 


ese 


; of 


hool of Me 
n, 59 Fed 


on . 
629.) »Y 


sent rest 


xists, 
has 
exer 

is the 


as 


inst ‘ise 





Ve confidently trust that this measure shall be the substantive | 


general law now stands, the power of the Executive | 


| 
| 
j 
| 
j 
| 


| pro] erty 


of | 


sion lodged in the Secretary. No one looks for an ap; 
he courts in the matter of the condemnation of a quay 
beef as unsound and unfit for feod, but this act give 

Secretary the power to pass upon questions of both la 
fact relating to the sufficiency of the sanitary conditi 
aggregating hundreds of millions of dollars in 
the propriety or impropriety of methods of preservation 
for ages and affecting vast amounts of property annua! 


| would allow the Secretary the power of exclusion from 


hitherto exercised by none other. | 


the | 


state commerce of thousands of head of cattle, sheep, and 
from large areas for long periods of time, if, in his o 
the public health required it. There are rights involy 
which demand and must receive judicial protection. 


| the class of cases to which the courts had reference in th 


sidered revo- | 
| of two things: 


sions just mentioned. 
Obviously this appeal provision as the Senate left it 
It either made the bill unconstitutional 
t 


no effeet, because it denied to the people rights that 


| stitution guaranteed, or, if constitutional, it turned ov: 
not enough to say what is undoubtedly more than true, | 


uld be executed with an eye single to the good | 
The splendid personality of the pres- | 


It is | 
uservative suggestion when the present Sec- | 


and desire to strengthen and support | 
jsut, Mr. Speaker, we are | 


and soul to the discretion of one official—and it is con 

that at some time in the future the man who filled thi 

night be ignorant, vicious, or corrupt—the destinies « 
great industries, the means of livelihood of hundreds 

sands of people, and a great fraction of the entire volu 
our foreign commerce. 

It seemed to the committee that if they allowed this 
main unchanged, the comment of Mr. Wigmore, in his 1s: 
on evidence, would be apt. After showing that decision 
under such legal sanction would be conclusive, he says: 


Iiere the moral is that if the legislature is willing to cre: 


| despots, the community must seek aid through better legislat 


| in 
always to the qualification that prop- | 
jut due process of law and that the | 





where uncertainties will | 


argu- | 


as was said by the United States | 


Bates v. Payne, in 124 United 
artment carries a strong pre- 
courts do have the power to 
ise this power. In 
endous importance. No 
t a large portion of the subject- 
provided for is of such a nature 


ce of 
he Der 
the 
sions @3 


exer< 


f ¢rar 
oO ren 
] 


not through a denial of necessary executive functions. 

This power given by the Senate bill is absolutely unne 
to a proper and most thorough enforcement of a meat-ins 
law, and therefore there seems to be every warrant for tl» 


| mittee’s original position that if the Senate amendment 
not to say cumber- | 


of that | 


its remarkable delegation of power should stand, a rig! 
appeal to the courts in proper cases should also be secur 
however, as the case developed in this instance, it is fom 
the Department is willing to eliminate this delegation of | 
given by the Senate provision, there is no occasion for 


| tention of the court-review feature unless the Department 


also insist upon such words as “in his judgment” or “* his 
discretion” as qualifying phrases applied to any exercise of 
the functions created by this bill. 

If this insertion were made then, as is very elaborately s! 
the cases of Noble v. The Union River Logging ( 

(147 U. §., 165), and People’s Bank v. Gilson (140 U. 

and especially in The Public Clearing House v. Coyne (14 


| 497), the same result in effect would be accomplished as 
proce- | 
S.. 497; | 


have been brought about by the retention of the Senate : 
ment without the court-review feature; so that it is e 


; necessary to the preservation of the rights of the people : 


and the necessity for the delegation of | now 


stand that these words should not be added, 
measure submitted does not carry them. 

This is the whole situation with regard to the much-dis: 
court-review feature; it was inserted simply because « | 
necessity arising from the extraordinary language of the %: 
ate amendment; it was stricken out because there wt 
with it the provision of the Senate amendment making the 8 
retary’s decision final, and it was not finally urged that the 
committee should insert the words “in his discretion.” 

It certainly is unnecessary to say that there is in a 
absolutely nothing of hostility upon the part of the Hi 
this commiitee to any executive department or the pass 
the legislation; on the other hand, there is a most earne 
sire that the law shall be speedily passed, that it sh 
efficient and effective in the highest degree possible, and t 
shall satisfy not only the needs but the desires of the ex« 
departments concerned. 

It is therefore with great pleasure that the committee 
from the gentleman from* Wisconsin and from other s 
that the President of the United States has recognized 
conditions, and that upon consideration the bill in its | 
form, with the insertions and eliminations that I have ment 
has met his ready approval as an adequate and complete | 
ure. And I believe that I can say without the slightest 
tion of confidence that in this opinion the Secretary of 
culture freely joins. 

There is power enough in this bill for any department; t! 
is the means given for the adequate enforcement of any 
and there is at the same time an adequate protection of 
Tundamental and vital constitutional rights. 

I suppose that it is one of the penalties of a legislative posit 


and 
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to be misunderstood and misrepresented, but that is only an 
+ wnt, and I am satisfied that when the people of this country 
der this measure if it passes, as I trust that it may, they 
will find that their Representatives in the Congress of the United 
es have given due heed to their welfare and their safety, 
nave also given them every protection that the Constitution 
proper legislative precedents demand. 


ws 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. GILBERT N. HAUGEN, 
OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 28, 1906. 


House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
t l(nion and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 18537) mak- 

propriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
1 e June 30, 1907 

Mr. HAUGEN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Inasmuch as practically no time or only 
twenty minutes was given to debate in considering the so-called 
‘Reveridge amendment” to the agricultural appropriation bill, 
and as no time was allotted me, I avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity in offering a few observations at this time. 

First, to say that I voted for the committee substitute with 
nleasure and much satisfaction. It may not be a perfect bill, 
but nobody can make a perfect bill covering that important sub- 
iect. It is as good as could be expected. This amendment came 
here backed up by the unanimous report of the committee. 
{n amendment prepared by the Agricultural Department, it 
approval of the President; it meets the recommenda- 

ms and views of the minority members of the Agriculture 
( nittee with one single exception, and that as to the 
’ ers paying part of the cost of inspection. So let it be under- 
stood on the start that I have no criticism to offer, and let it 


7 +] 
ad tne 


so be understood that I have no criticism or reflection to 
make on any member of that committee or anyone connected 
with this legislation. 


I give everybody credit of being as honest and sincere in his 
convictions and of possessing as high a degree of integrity as 
1 do. Here we had a committee, consisting of eighteen mem- 
bers, representing varied interests, and each Member felt in 
dl bound to guard, promote, and protect the best interests of 
the people he represents, each Member working earnestly and 
honestly for days and weeks and, I might add, much of the 
! all with one end in view, and that the best interests of 
oncerned, which includes all the people, as practically all 

nsumers of meat products, if not all cattle raisers and 


] ers. Special credit is due the worthy chairman of that 

ittee for his untiring and conscientious efforts. Having 
- this, nobody will or can justly say that I question the 
motive or integrity of any Member of this or any other branch 
of the Government. 


The question is not whether or not there shall be legislation 
as to the inspection of meat. All say that they are agreed as 
to that; but, as stated by the chairman, there is and was dif- 
f ‘e of opinion as to what legislation shall be had. First, 
s to who shall destroy the condemned carcass. On one hand 
ontention is that these carcasses shall be destroyed by the 
tor; others contend that the establishment shall destroy 
me and in the presence of the inspector, and if not thus 
destroyed by the establishment, in that event the Secretary of 
\criculture may remove inspectors from such establishment. 
Personally I believe that these carcasses should be destroyed 
by the establishment, and that the Government should assume 
I \bility in destroying the The substitute re 
| by the mafority provided that the “inspector should 
the same to be destroyed.” With that provision in the 
the Government would be liable for its value if it had any. 
\ t would be the result? 
i carcass or part of one is condemned and destroyed by the 
( rnment inspector, or suppose the inspector should decide 
1 tuberculous carcasses are unfit for food products, and a 
er of million carcasses are so condemned and destroyed, 
t some future day some inspector, court, or jury could be 
{ that would hold that this disease is not injurious to 
h, but that by some process it could be made wholesome, 
table, nutritious, and healthful, and that such carcasses are 
s much value as carcasses from animals not infected with 


carcasses, 


| the 


i2] 


have a ¢laim against 
destroyed, P 


the Government vy 


the disease, the packers would of 
Government for the 
would have a valid claim against 


course 


earen 


sses 





and would be paid; for this very reason the packers are not 
satisfied by simply providing for an appeal to the chief of th 
Bureau or the Secretary of Agriculture, and that his d n 


shall be final, but pray for a court review of the broadest kind, 


and insist that they must have the privilege of appealing to the 
court, so if an inspector or anyone in authority in the Depart 
ment can not be convinced as to the alleged soundness. value, 
and healthfulness of such diseased carcasses they hope that 
possibly they may find some court or jury that will heip t! i 
out I believe that inasmuch as the packers have b ht 
about the present conditions and made this inspection ne Vv 
to maintain, protect, and extend their business, the Gov« it 
paying ali the expenses connected therewith, the Gover nt 
should not be held liable for diseased carcasses conde i by 
the Government which some court or jury may hold to be sound 
healthful, and of some value. And it is gratifying to W 
that the committee substitute was finally amended so that the 
condemned carcasses will have to be destroyed by the establish- 
ments and that the Government will not be held liable 

The next question is money to pay the expenses—not so 


much who shall pay the expenses, but how to provide for ade 
quate funds to carry out the provisions of the law so as to 
provide all packers at all times with the 
It has been said that the beef trust objects to paying for 
inspection on account of it incre 
expense of the regular inspe last year 
head for cattle, 14 cents for hogs, and 13 
This paid the actual expense of the regular 
includes ante-mortem and inspections Now, will 
anyone contend that a fee or expenses of 2 cents per head for 
eattle is of any consequence tc a packer 

his own price on the cattle bought, as 
product itself? No; the packers would gladly | 
not 2 cents, but $1 per head—for this inspect 

keep the small packer out of business by deprit 


inspe the Department has in the past by 


inspection service. 
the 
The actual 
2 cents per 


eents for sheep. 


asing its expenses 


tion was 


inspection, which 


post-mortem 


who, 
well 


tion 


of appropriations been unable to supply the st 
this inspection service, and thereby the large 
ealled “ beef trust,” have been given an absolute 


continuation of which they are now so persisten 

for; and to show how difficult it has been 

tion in the past, I will give the hi 
First, I refer you to page 

of the House Committee on Appropriations. 





to secure l 
ry of recent appropriations 
10 of | rings of the subcom! { 


First, Mr. TAW NEY 


isks the Secretary this question : 

You estimated at that time you will only require $: 100 

Secretary WILSON. That means this: That $20,000 1 e than $115 
¢°0 is needed. That is what it 


Secretary Wilson’s letter to the Secretary of the Tri 





quoted in part: 

During the fiscal ar ¢ ry June 30, 1905, the Bureau of Ar 
Industry had appropriatior unting to $1.520.000. while the ar 
ap] iated for the pre fiscal ear ending June 30 
$1,451,520, a decrease from the former year of S88 0 S 
p aa. % 

Secretary Wilson say 

The Agricultural Committee had given us $75,000 ? f 
wol and then they took it out 1d put ‘ [ 
they gave it to the For 

Mr. Lirraver. Who h 1 it to y 

Secretary WILSON. The Committee on Agricu t 
and then under pressure from some other source tool 
in Forestry and told me t t if we found we d 
would come to the committee and get in 


of a deficiency. 

Notwithstanding this statement by the Secretary and 
statement made by Doctor Melvin, their earnest appeal made 
for an appropriation of $135,000, vet only $20,000 was r 


by the Committee on Appropriations. The action ef the « 
mittee was sustained by the House. The S« te increased 
appropriation to $135,000, the amount asked for by the Secre- 
tary. The conferees compromised on $63,000. This ye 
Department estimated and asked for an increase of S272. 
After weeks and months of deliberation the ¢ mittee ¢ \s 


culture reported a bill for an amount within Si29 of the 
estimated by the Department. The House ed 
mittee, and then and there the trouble beg: It 


that the Neill-Reynolds Commission was aj ed beg 
its investigation. It is reported in the’ press that after th 
report had been made the packers were given another chance 
if they would agree to desirable and necessary legislat 


read to you from the Evening Star, Monday, June 1¢ 
A SIGNIFICAN MA 
The President made one statement to-d t is of te t to ¢ 


I 


nection with the present fight. That was t | ! 
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to 
islation he deemec 
wu < lkin 


if otherwise he 
irable and nee- 


ynolds the public 


rik g caught e impression | 


to | 


ue packers 
vould not 
lion get 


do 
in its 


is criticised, | 


le ation. 
in trade 
things complained of and to accept laws that 

f the evils. 
1 of remark of 
ed t 


the 


pul 
ary law 


President, it is be- 
n if he had not 
without appealing 
ideus pressure that 

elieved that he would 
islation but for making the 


ieath 


be int 


the packers 


an opportunity 
report for the press. 


' to yield to the 
pared the 

ie this ag ti 
for existing conditions. That 
e and that thi 
unfounded and unealled for. 
knowi 


the packers are themselves re- 


ST Y Sj 
sp 
ecutive is 


and 


Having had this expe- 
rience 
at heart, how could the President do otherwise? The packers 
themselves brought on the publicity. They hoped thereby to 
force the price of stock down and thereby add a few more mil- 
lion dollars to their profits; failing in this effort—and let me 


say here, notwithstanding the numerous assertions that the 


price of stock has been continually going down—the prices have | 


up. When the packers discovers 
the prices down it was then that the p 
ed in gislation; it was then 

ph everybody to hurry legislation. 
eattle of lowa have been imposed upon long 
They have been compelled to ship their stock to Chi- 
other packing centers, a distance of from two to six 
1 miles to be slaughtered, paying transportation charges 


rone 


“i their inability to foree 


interest 


telegr 


this le that they began to 


raisers 


‘resting if the fact could be shown | 





int the country may know who is responsible | 
3 criticism and fault-finding with the Ex- | 


ig of the exact conditions, and having the in- | 
terest of the independent, the small packers, and cattle raisers | 


ackers became so much 


ago or other packing centers, yardage, commissions, and | 


ortation charges back to Iowa; that is, on the portion 
consumed there, and much of it is shipped back and consumed 
in States where stock is shipped from. 
were it not for these rebates 


tion companies, 


As everybody knows, 


the abuses 
charges, and the depriving t 
inspection, the Iowa steer 
htered and manufactured 


1 and operated in 


and the Iowa hog would 


into feod products in packing 
that State, thereby saving to the 


es ownlhe 


he | 


raisers the expense of transportation, yardage, commission, | 


And what is true of Iowa is 
to do away with this discrimination and 
es in private car lines and icing charges in the rate bill. 
11 you help us out in extending to small packers this in- 
li¢ 
have labored honestly and faithfully for years to secure 
ssary funds to extend this inspection to the independent 
nall packers, or, in other words, for a square deal. 1] 


that 


true as to other States. We 


rebates, 


victory is in sight and that hereafter 


these | 


: | cents per pound for colored oleomargarine. 
tion to force 


ment certifies to the quality of the manufactured product 
where it is O. K.’ed by the Federal Government, that 
taxed? The Government inspects and certifies as to the 
ing of banks, but it charges a fee of from $20 to S50 { 
bank. It inspects whisky, but whisky is taxed $1.10 a 

It taxes oleomargarine one-fourth of a cent per pound 

It taxes adult 
butter 10 cents per pound; it also taxes renovated butts 
that without certifying to the quality of either of these 
mentioned articles. 

The pure-food law does not provide for inspectors f 
various establishments, nor does it provide that the , 
products shall be inspected and certified to. It simply say 
the manufacturer shall not adulterate or give short weig! 
measure. If he does, and he is found out, he shall | 
eertain penalty for so doing. It is different with the pa 
Here we provide for the inspection, and when inspect 
can or the ham or whatever it may be shall be mark: 
spected and passed,” thus certifying to its quality. The | 
get the benefit, and why should they not pay for that 
the inspection? The expense to the packers would prob 
less than one-half a cent per head for cattle, sheep, and 
If the total expense of inspection is taxed to the packer 
the cost of the ante-mortem inspection is deducted fro 
price of cattle, the expense to the cattle raisers will | 
than one-half a cent per head. The actual expense for la 
was six-tenths of a cent for cattle or 12 cents a earload of 1 
head of cattle. Looking at it from the view point of the p: 
and the eattle growers, is it not better—yes, infinitely be 
between the two to pay 1 cent a head for this inspection 1 
than to take the chances on losing our foreign trade? F 
first eleven months of the present fiscal year we sold me 
meat products to foreign countries amounting to $180,0' 
an increase of about 60 per cent. Besides this there is our 
market to be looked after. In my opinion, I belicve that « 
of them eould afford to pay the total cost of inspection, 
was 2 cents per head for cattle last year, rather than to | 
the chances of losing either our foreign or domestic tr 

Now, a word as to the possibility of the packer deductin: 
cost of inspection from the price of cattle. The content 


; me ; | that if the packer is compelled to pay all the expense of 
and discriminations by transporta- | 


in these private car lines, these icing | 


he independent, the small packers of | 


tion, the cost of the ante-mortem inspection would be ded 
from the price of cattle. First, what does it cost? D 
Melvin says six-tenths of 1 per cent per head for cattle, 
hundred and seventy-five one-thousandths, or one-third, 
cent for swine, and five hundred and twenty-five on 
sandths, or about one-half cent per head for sheep. Will 
be better for a cattle raiser in lowa to pay an inspection | 
12 cents per carload of twenty head of cattle rather than | 
deprived of a home market for his home cattle? 
fee of 12 cents is equal to about one-tenth the price of a | 
of corn or a hundred pounds of hay in the Chicago stock ) 
The cost of shipping a carload of cattle to Chicago and the 


| product thereof back to Iewa is about $100; to that add | 
| age, commission, and extra shrinkage, so the cost of inspeci 


am } 


er wants to kill a steer in some home | 
have to come here to Washington on | 


» > 
> ee 
a 

, 


‘nts in order that this steer which 
mu for years may be inspected, so 
‘r into interstate and foreign commerce. 
‘s for a permanent appropriation of $3,000,000, 
ny opinion, will pr 
te funds for this inspection for many years to come. 
ny way about it, 1 would provide that the packer 
part of the expense. 
r inspection—that for ante-mortem and post- 
I From then on the packer should pay the 
ins of the packers and recent exposures have 
ion me 
been inspected and found to be sound and 
es and chem that may be injurious to 
ising the price of his product, or, in. other 
ct in the past has been such that he ean 
the future, and that it may be necessary to 
‘tor at his establishment to prevent him from 
it mixed with rope, hog skin, ete., then he 
But I have heard it said: “ Why should this 
ry be singled out? 
* this 


L< 


is 


cessary, 


cael 
1cais 


ge 


itten me 
for it. 
If so, why not 
the pure-food bill?” Will 
industry or a manufacturer over 
iment has supervision or where the Govern- 


uspection ? tax every manufac- 


nunaer some one 
me of a single 


he Federal Goveri 


vide the Seeretary of Agriculture | 


The Government should pay | 


if the packer: insists on mixing | 





Why should the packers pay the ex- | 


which | 


12 cents to $100 saved—that is, if the expense of shipping 
to Chicago and the meat product back to Iowa can be say 
reason of this inspection. I take it that no one questio 
that this is being done. Some thirty years ago these p 
began to exereise their power in controlling the retail 
They went into towns and cities of 5,000 and up, in Wis 
and demanded of the retail butchers that they buy meat 
them and cease butchering; if not, they would open a shop 
door and sell meat below cost. Of course, there was n 
else for the retail butcher to do but to accept the prop 
Later they began to operate in lowa, and as everybody | 
the beef trust is absolutely king and dictates terms to the 
dealers in towns wherever they go; and I understand tha 
are about to adopt the contract system that was adopted | 
harvester trust that will compel all retail dealers to buy 
them alone. At any rate, we know that the retail d 
in the-larger places are supplied by the packers, or tru: 
that no cattle, sheep, or swine are permitted to be slaug 
in those cities or towns, which, of course, compels the 
raiser to ship his cattle to Chicago or the large packing « 
and the shipment of meat products back to the consun 
these towns and cities. 

Yet we have men pleading and praying, early and late, i! 
out of season, that this rank injustice may be permitted and 
petuated, talking themselves hoarse in defense of these p: 
the so-called “ beef trust.” To hear them talk you would 
that this trust is the only worthy, legitimate, and enter} 
concern in the United States. 

It is contended by some that the per-head tax is unjust, as 


The inspect 
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the canner is the same as on the fat steer, and that if it | essary to the execution of the p1 


f net re t 
jot for these packers the canners would have to die on the a $ fiz _— re = , 
: Lnorized and ¢ ecrec 0 es ipe a 
and ranches. Por the sake of the argument, let us as- | tion and examination os attle auafiena 
that the first is true. What of it? The farmers and | and meat food products t é ma n 


n are being paid from $4 to $10 per head for these can- | Visions of this act, which fees shall fixed by the S 
bs . —v oo : 2 ture at a rate which, as nearly le 
n amount which is less than the value of the hide on the | the cost of said inspecti: eral 
The hide when taken off and salted is worth from $4 | uniform throughout th St 
» vet the farmer is paid only from $4 to $10 per head aaa = a ete 
e ~ je scneduie or suc ©€es, Og er V 
canner. Wondrous and generous people, indeed! Why | to the « : 


yiection th 
i we not hasten to subsidize this industry, so that the poor | the Se 


retary o Agrict I 
and ranchman will not be compelled to throw in his part | Treasury. The fund thereby created 


7 . » ‘ of the Secretary f Arrix t 
hide in order to dispose of the canner? hh ssary expen 
t do the packers do with the $8 canner? First, he sells | contin 


ie, weighing 70 pounds, at 18 cents per pound, or $12.60 


hide. Much of the beef is solid on the block at prices [House Report 4935, 

















( 
from 5 to 20 cents per pound. Some one bas said that 
ps are mixed with the sweepii rs of the floor. and in The undersigned 
deaden the odor some old rope, chemicals, and dyes | 7U5%7)° Malmo ‘enor tn eae 
d and sold from 20 to 50 cents per pound in the can. | the fis year endi 
you wonder that there is so much sympathy and that | the i rtant pro 
iment is so intense for these downtrodden, over- | *™°e™ ut No ad 
i, and much-abused packers and so little sympathy » Wit , 
6,000,000 families engaged in agriculture, a of 
or less engaged in ste raising? Having weighed | | 
chty arguments, who will say that these cattle growers ‘ 
to any consideration, especially now that under the 
rrangement they get a part of the price of the hide for a 
vo or three years’ toil with the ox 
er be? But some one says, “ Here is Boston cla t i 
free hides, and it looks as if we will hay i ' 
ssachusetts.” Then what becomes a - ‘ ‘ 
his hide? But you say, “ What of r} 
iotic, and enterprising packers have cared and pro- | Gf ; , i f v 
them so well in the past they will not be permitted 
f er will keep on voting as he has in the past, he: ,-, ; . 
t starve, because the all-powerful, benevolent beef trust | 
decreed. Be not alarmed. The census taker has in- 
that you farmers have nearly 43,000,000 cattle, 42,- | ° eee - ee 
() sheep, 37,000,000 swine, and 2,000,000,000 bushels of na: gS s ‘ane 
i that you have hay to burn; he has valued your cattle 
sheep, swine, and mules at two and one-fourth billion , 
Hiave faith When your corn and hay is exhausted, a 
we get good and ready we will take your stock at our | and that a fun uid pi 
es and conveniences. Keep on voting and feeding, ye T aia - 
of Kansas, Wisconsin, Colorado, Texas, and other | we contend t 
with this decree, these assurances, this generosity, | * , SHAL t er 
ses, and the earnestness with which these prayers j¢ 
1. When I see the picture drawn of this generous | product in its manut 
the beef-trust—a picture so beautiful, so artistic, | company, or corpo! 
skillfully drawn, and when I think of all that is | pS C0® Product. 
hat this trust has done for the eattle raisers and | process shou e r t 
lent packers, and what it promises to do in the future | owing m a — ee 
‘mers and consumer I can r adily see why a pers t! t ] 1 ; nt ; 
should ask, “ How can any conscientious, patrio carca or part of 
ve the heart or courage to object to a million or two | %3 any person, ft » oF ry eng 
every year for such a worthy, deserving, and enter- | 2 call ‘ C 
t?” the reas of t Unit 
ectly absurd it must have looked to them for me or | UBiform thre t the Un ; 
) even suggest a tax, a charge, or to lay a single | ~ 7} win : The f 
ir way r to protest against a single suggestion | signed 
h a worthy and deserving trust; but while in so/| P ReoW t : 
have ineurred the enmity of this alleged good > the 
serving, generous, | z per of 
however, one cons v i... pc 
ble to look the st nel f the 
nd when I think ex $3. ‘ 
1 Republican who ] at 
( in of voting and tl 
g on his dying bed . : 
s v he n r could A e } = 
yme consolation in tl . = a ‘ 3 
mals and the best int cer, with the provis 
well as the inde} enden é smal ker that have Secretar of Agri 
minated against and abvsed in the past. es ee Rap ; 
i to my remarks an amendment which I intend to | be « ed by the 
Also views of the minority, which partially set forth my in t 7 aoe , 
in tl s 
e word “ employed,” in line 22, insert: cer! 
s or the B é < 
it any time the appropriations made by the Congress I t food r 
rt the expenses of the inspection, examination, and supervision | opinion this broad 
p, swine, and goats, and the meat and meat food products | nated entirel 
enter into interstate or foreign commerce, and the sani should 
ion of the establishment wherever said animals are slaugh is no s 


1 meat food products are prepared, and for other expenses nec- | persons and of their interes in | y is 
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zen and can not be withheld, yet a review of matters which are purely 
ex tive and which rest in the executive branch of the Government, 
in our judgment, should remain where the Constitution contemplated 
they shonld, and we believe that this broad court review in a measure 
s kind is an unnecessary and dangerous departure from the policy 
of our Government and would materially cripple the 

of the inspection service contemplated by this act. 
1, we are opposed to that provision in the committee's substi- 
ch seeks to nullify the civil-service law for one year in the 
it of inspectors who are to aid in the carrying out of this 
‘'t, and we deem this nullification vicious and that it should not be 

nceorporated in this bill. 

The information of the undersigned at this time is that an adequate 
force of inspectors, competent in all ways to perform the duties im- 
on them by this bill, can be provided for under existing law 


ut the necessity of wiping out this statute for any considerable 


riod of time. 

In iking this minority report we wish to emphasize and again re- 
eat the fact that, in our judgment, either the Beveridge amendment 
rr the committee's substitute contains many good and substantial pro- 


t pl *y 
» call the attention of the House and the people of the country 
in our judgment, would materially strengthen this much- 
ild either the so-called ** Beveridge amendment” or the 
substitute therefor be enacted into 1 ; 

In our opinion, however, the so-called “ Beveridge amendment,” on 
the wl with some slight amendments, would be more effective in 
producing the results desired than the proposed committee's substitute. 

G. N. HAUGEN, 
Cc. R. DAvIs. 
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Lack of Power in the Federal Government to Provide Complete and Satisfactory 
Inspection of Meats and Other Foods. 


SPEECH 


EDGAR 


OF 


D. CRUMPACKER, 
INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


1906. 


HON. 


Friday, June 22, 


1e Committee of the Whole House on the state 
n and having under consideration the bill 
he manufacture, sale, or 
or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, 
egulating traffic therein, and for other purposes— 
r. CRUMPACKER said: 


c 
CHAIRMAN: I assume that every right-minded citizen of 
untry who is not pequniarily interested in the preparation | 
ts and other foods for the market is sincerely in favor of | 
1 a system of meat and food examination and inspection as 


will fully 


products. 


protect the public against impure and unwholesome 
The question is one of vital importance to all the 
for, with the increase of establishments in which foods 


ry ople, 


are prepared for consumption, there is an increasing dependence | 


upon that source of food supply. 
utterly 
procures in the public markets are pure and wholesome, and 
free from deleterious and hurtful ingredients or not. It is 
proper at this time to consider the question of responsibility for 


The ordinary individual is 


such supervision of meats and other food preparations as the | 


people have the right to expect. 


them a grave and solemn responsibility to the public. They, 
above all others, should assist in the establishment of as com- 
plete and perfect a system for securing wholesome food products 
as it is possible to obtain. The honest meat packer or manu- 
facturer of foods is pecuniarily interested in securing the most 
rigid and thorough inspection of foods that is possible, for by 
that means his products are given a reputation and standing 
with the public. The individual who is engaged in the prepara- 
tion of impure and unwholesome meats or other foods for pub- 
lie consumption commits a crime against society of the most 
heinous character, and he ought to be put out of business as 
speedily I am in favor of the pending bill, and 
while it may contain some provisions that I would change, I 
realize that it is not possible to secure a measure of this im- 
portance that will suit every individual in a body of this size 
in all of its details. I am willing to sacrifice whatever objec- 
tions I may have to some of its minor provisions in order to se- 
cure the enactment into law of its more beneficent features. 

In view of disclosures made to the public by recent reports 


as possible. 


respecting the condition of meat-packing houses in Chicago, | 


the public mind is highly sensitive upon the subject of food in- 
spection at this time, and there is a universal demand for the 


most rigid legislation that can be enacted to safeguard helpless | 
indifference of some who are | 


consumers against the criminal 
engaged in the preparation of meats and other foods for human 








(S. 88) for pre- | 
transportation of adulterated or mis- | 


| of foods that are unfit for human consumption. 
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consumption. At the same time it is necessary for Congr 
act judiciously in handling the question and to secure, as f. 
ic is possible to do so, legislation that will adequately }) 
the public and at the same time operate justly and fairly 
interests involved. The feeling of hostility against the 
packers is accentuated by a prevailing belief that they hayo 
sued a course of reckless defiance of laws against monopo] 
rebates in interstate transportation. But there is no imp! 
feeling of hostility against them, for the country recogniz 
packing industry as an indispensable one, but the people « 
test against methods which the large packers are sup 
have used in securing control of markets and dominati) 
prices of one of the prime necessaries of life. All the 
asks is that the packers and all others engaged in indy 


to 
al 


| enterprises shall obey the law and deal justly and honest}, 
which will materially aid in producing better and purer food | 
I and that our only purpose in making this minority re- | 


their patrons. Whenever the public have that assurance, 

ever feeling may exist at this time will speedily subside. 
It is my purpose in the remarks I submit upon this 1 

to discuss chiefly the question of the power and respon 


| of the Federal Government in the supervision and inspec 


meats and other food products designed for interstate and for. 
eign commerce. It seems to be the popular belief that Congres 


| has authority to enact laws to remedy every evil of a geners| 


character, and it has come to be the custom when any qu 
arises affecting the general interests of the people to | 
Congress for remedial legislation. A member of this bod) 
has the temerity to raise a question respecting the limitat 
upon the power of Congress and who doubts its ability to | 
vide an adequate remedy for the prevailing evil is charged hy 


| the unthinking with being the tool of the “ trusts” or the en 
| of the people. 
bill, and I supported the measure reported by the Commit 


As I said at the outset, I expect to support th 


on Agriculture providing for the inspection of meats and m 


| food products, and therefore I believe I may discuss the qu 


tion of the absence of power of Congress to furnish a satisfae- 
tory remedy to protect the public against impure and unwh 
some meats and prepared foods, without incurring the danger 
of being charged with a lack of fidelity to the interests of t! 
people. 

Sir, I maintain that the Federal Government does not possess 
the necessary power to afford the public even fair protect 
against the dangers that may come in the preparation and s 
Under our 
political system governmental powers are distributed between 
the Federal Government on one hand and the States on the 
other, and each is confined to the powers reposed in it and each 
is supreme in the execution of its accredited authority. The 
Federal Government was ordained for the purpose of dealing 


| with questions of a general character, as distinguished 


i 
those of a local character, such ag the common defense and t! 
conduct and management of all international matters. All 


; | local questions were expressly reserved by the Federal Co! 
inable to determine for himself whether the foods he | 


stitution to the States and the people, and, of course, none of 
those reserved powers can be exercised by the Federal! Goy- 
ernment. 

The Federal Government has no authority except such as 
is conferred upon it by the Federal Constitution. The © 


, } | stitution, among other things, authorizes Congress “to regulate 
Those who are engaged in the preparation of foods carry with | 


commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes.” This is the only power that is 
conferred upon the Federal Government in relation to com- 
merce or matters pertaining thereto, and that power, in so far 
as it affects interstate commerce, was made Federal for the pur- 
pose of guaranteeing the absolute freedom of traffic among tlie 
people of all the States. It was feared at the time of tlie 
adoption of the Constitution that the States, prompted by seliish- 
ness, might establish barriers against the commerce of oiler 
States and enact such hostile regulations as would separate 
them into as many independent commercial provinces as there 
were States in the Union. It was to provide against such a 
eventuality that the interstate-commerce provision was el- 
bodied in the Constitution. Under its operation the Federa 
courts have, in numerous instances, set aside and declare 
invalid State regulations that in any way materially afi 
interstate commerce, and that provision of the Constitutio: 
generally recognized as one of the most important of all the )ro- 
visions in that instrument. It is the bond of Union that 
made this entire country 2 commercial unit, with absolute free 
dom of trade among all the people in all the States and Terr! 
tories. 

All police laws and regulations were reserved to the States 
and the people, and by police laws and regulations I mean !iws 
for the protection of the public health, the public morals, 1d 
the public peace. There is no express provision contained 11 
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Federal Constitution giving Congress authority to enact 
ind of police laws or regulations, and if the Federal Goy 
ent possesses any such authority it exists by implication 
ple it to carry out the express powers conferred upon it 
he Constitution. 
may be that if the founders of the Government could have 
ito the future and could have realized the fact that many 
ms of a character that vitally affects the public morals 
the public health would become general in their operation, 
wer of the Federal Government might have been enlarged 
t it would have embraced them. Many of the people be- 
that the Federal ought to to 
uniform laws upon ibject of marriage 
tion that lies at the very foundation of our civilization; 
uuntry knows that it has no 
that the Federal Government ought 
the subject of 


authorized 


and 


Government be 


the s divorce, 
rv citizen of the 
Many al believe 
e authority t 





‘ulate insurance, 


ed by the dis« es made in recent life-insurance iny 
in the State of New York, the President, in his annual 
to Congress last December, recommended Federal leg 


control of the subj of life insurance. The « 


jes 
submitted by this House to its Committee on the Judi 
numittee composed of eighteen of the ablest lawyers 
) and after a thorough investigation of the entire 
t committee reported that Congress had no power 


that under the Conr- 
exclusively to the States. 
entiment throughout the try ir 


‘control insurance; 
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I ‘ral Constitution so as to confer 
uthority to enact laws prohibiting the crime of p¢ 
ll the States and Territories of the Union. Everybod; 
tands that no such power was conferred by the Const 


in the absence of an amendment to that instrument 


s has no authority in the premises whatever. It may 
te that the pi of Congress over matters of such 
and vital importance is so limited, but we can only deal 
situation as it is and not as we would like to have 
it in my power, I would probably favor such an enlarge 
the constitutional authority of the Federal 


wer 
Wel 
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Government 


l give adequate control over the subject of meat and 
paration, because the subject is one of general interest, 





to any State or Territory; but I do not have the 
do s and therefore must be content to deal with 

mn under existing limitations. 
here is no express power conferred upon Congress to 
lice laws and regulations for the protection of the 
peace, and morals of the public, there is recognized b 
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= authority that Congress has 
mmmerce clause that I have 1 
. Congress has no express authority to provide for tl« 
ion of meats or other foods anywhere at any time; but it 
ve the incidental power to protect interstate and foreign 
e against abuse by those who would impose upon the 
in ihe sale and transportation of impure and unwhole- 
foods and other things that are universally regarded as 
il or unfit for « 
» question arises, How far, in the exercise of that implied 
authority, can Congress go in the inspection 
Its power is limited to commerce, 
commerce extends and no farther. 
in commodities—that is, the buying, selling, and transpor 
1 of commodities, and where that traffic is between citizen 
erent States, so that transportation from one State to an 
is made necessary, or between untry 
is of foreign countries, and for 
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f Congress is limited to the sale and transportation of 
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for transportation or for the markets. The St: 

authority over manufactures and have exclusive power 

rules and regulations respecting the preparation of 
and other commodities for the markets and for 
from one State to another. The authority 
ederal Government does not apply to commodities in the 
that it may make laws to control them until they actually 
of commerce, and that is when they have ac 
entered upon the course of transportation from one State 
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States ends. I repeat, the authority of the Federal Gov- 


e es not apply to commodities which may be the sub 
of interstate commerce until they have entered into and 
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for il and foreign until 
tendered transportation. 

The in which the Supreme Court decided the ques- 
tion was the ease of Kidd v. Pearson. (128 U.S8.,1.) That case 
involved a distillery in the State of Iowa. The State had a pro- 
hibitory law preventing the manufacture or-sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors within the State. The distillery, operating in the 
State, was abated under the law of Iowa as a nuisance, and the 
owner of the establishment appealed to the Federal court for 
protection on the ground that it was manufacturing spirits, not 
for sale or use in the State of Lowa, but solely and entirely for 
the pur transp and sale into other States, and 
claimed that the preducts of the distillery were subjects of inter- 
state commerce and under control of the Federal Government 
and not the government of the State of Iowa. That was the 
vital question in the case. If the products of the establishment, 
manufactured and designed for sale and transporta- 

o other States, were under control of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, the State law of Iowa would not apply to them, and 
the decree of the local court declaring the distillery to be a 
nuisance would be invalid. 

The was taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the opinion of the court was pronounced by Justice 
Lamar, the decision being unanimous. The court held that 
commodities in the process of manufacture or preparation for 
the rket or for interstate transportation were not subject to 
I" were exclusively under the control of the 
the factory was located. The court further held 
did not become subjects of interstate com- 
1 under the control of Congress until they had actually 

imon carrier for transportation into an- 

opinion is clear and unequivocal upon the 

he opinion the court said: 
province of Federal authority 
powers re served to the Stat 
in a great number and 
though they do not in a single 
throughout its entire extent, or to 
locate line in each particular case 
ly adhered to the fundamental prin- 

in the case of Gibbons v. Ogden (9 
iture and extent of the grant of power 

ct, and also of the limitations, express and im- 

ipon State legislation with regard to taxation, 
mestic commerce, and to all persons and things 
irely internal ern. 
1eory of that great opinion, the supreme authority 
1 between the Government of the United States, 
‘r the whole Union, but which only 
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wer expressly conferred upon Congress 

e and complete in itself, with no 

ed in the Constitution; is to a certain ex- 

Congress, so far free from State action; 

t which it acts, and can not stop at the 

but must enter into the interior of every 

the interests of commerce with foreign 

States. This power, however, does not 

purely rnal, domestic commerce of a State, which is 
tween man and man within a State or between different 

» same State * * * 


tion is more popular 


on 


to the common mind or more clearly 
al literature than that between manu- 
ture is transformation—the fashion- 
: of form for use. The functi of 
r and selling and the transportation 
ree, and the regulation of commerce 
the regulation at such 
the term, as given by this « ¥ 
J. S., 691, 702), is as follows: 
‘ountries and among the States, strictly 
and traffic, including in these 
portation and transit of persons and property, 
le, and exchange of commodities.” 
includes the regulation of all such 
be the subject of comn tran 
possible to deny that it we include 
lat conter ate same thing. The result 
would invested, to the exclusion of the 
to reg not only manufactures, but also 
‘aising, domestic fisheries, mining—in 
industry. For is there one of them that 
less clearly an interstate or foreign 
of the Northwest and the cotton 
and harvest his crop with an eye 
sc, and Chicago? The power being 
i to the States, it would follow as an in- 
would devolve on Congress to regulate all 
n, and vital interests—interests which in 
» local in all the details of their seccessful 
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nite variety of their minute details. 
ce Marshall that it is a matter of public 
stir in Congress the power to 
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constitutional provision as to place upon Congress the obligation te 
exercise the supervisory powers just indicated? The demands of ‘ 
a supervision would require, not uniform legislation generally ; 
cable throughout the United States, but a swarm of statutes only lo 
applicable and utterly inconsistent. Any movement toward the , 
lishment of rules of production in this vast country, with its 
different climates and opportunities, could only be at the sacrifj 
the peculiar advantages of a large part of the localities in it, if ; 
every one of them. On the other hand, any movement towar 
local, detailed, and incongruous legislation required by such inter 
tion would be about the widest possible departure from the dec 
object of the clause in question. Nor this alone. Even in the 
cise of the power contended for Congress would be confined to the ; 
lation, not of certain branches of industry, however numerous, 
those instances in each and every branch where the producer 
templated an interstate market. 

These instances would be almost infinite, as we have seen, but 
there would always remain the possibility, and often it would 
case, that the producer contemplated a domestic market. In tha 
the supervisory power must be executed by the State; and the 
minable trouble would be presented that whether the one power 
other should exercise the authority in question would be deter 
not by any general or intelligible rule, but by the secret and chan 
intention of the producer in each and every act of production. <A 
tion more paralyzing to the State governments and more proy 
of conflicts between the General Government and the States and 
likely to have been what the framers of the Constitution inten 
would be difficult to imagine. 


The decision affirmed the doctrine laid down in the case 
Coe v. Errol and made quite clear the distinction between 
merce and manufacture. Congress has no control over the 
subject of manufacture. That belongs to the States exclusively, 
The power of Congress does not obtain until the commodity 
actually becomes a subject of commerce, and that is when it js 
tendered for transportation from one State to another. 

The next case upon this question is that of the United States 
v. E. C. Knight Company (156 U. S., 1), and it is a most inter- 
esting and instructive one. The EE. C. Knight Company was jn- 
dicted, with a number of other parties, for violating the Sher- 
man antitrust law. The indictment charged that the defendant 
company and others, located in the States of New Jersey, New 
York, and other places, had entered into a combination for 
refining of sugar, by the terms of which a limit was placed w 
the output of each one of the establishments. It was furi 
charged that the constituent companies in the combinati 
fined three-fourths of all the sugar consumed in the 
States east of the Rocky Mountains, and that it vitally affect 
interstate commerce. These facts were admitted and the 
was taken to the Supreme Court of the United States, w 
a decision was rendered in favor of the defendants on the 
ground that the refining of sugar for the market or for 
portation was manufacture and not commerce. Chief Ju 
Fuller rendered the opinion and he took occasion to cle 


of 


tr 
} 


to | mark out the limitations upon the power of Congress and 


limita- | 


He dec: ne 


sense ol 


distinction between manufacture and commerce. 
that manufacture was not commerce within the 
Constitution, although it was necessary to commerce; that 

power of Congress did not apply to the manufacture or pre} 


ration of commodities for the market or for transportation; 


that Congress had no control over commodities 
actually became subjects of commerce, and that was when thie 
were tendered to a transportation company for shipment 
another State. The court expressly declared that prior to t! 
time Congress had no authority whatever to legislate in relat 
to commodities or to regulate or control the manner of 1 
production; and, therefore, held that while an unlawful tru 
existed it was not subject to the control of Congress. In 
opinion in this case the court declared: 

The fundamental question is whether, conceding that the existe: 


terms | monopoly in manufacture is established by the evidence, that mon 
aba | 


ean be directly suppressed under the 
attempted by this bill. 

Ic can not be denied that the power of a State to protect the | 
health, and property of its citizens and to preserve good order and 
public morals, “* the power to govern men and things within the 
of its dominion,” is a power originally and always belonging to 
States, not surrendered by them to the General Government 
directly restrained by the Constitution of the United States, and e 
tially exclusive. 

The relief of the citizens of each State from the burden of mon 


the act of Congress in 


| and the evils resulting from the restraint of trade among such cit 


was left with the States to deal with, and this court has recog 
their possession of that power even to the extent of holding tha 
employment or business carried on by private individuals, when it 
comes a matter of such public interest and importance as to cre 
common charge or burden upon the citizen—in other words, w!l 
becomes a practical monopoly, to which the citizen is compelled 
sort and by means of which a tribute can be exacted from the 
munity—is subject to regulation by State legislative power. On 
other hand, the power of Congress to regulate commerce among 
also exclusive. 

The Constituticn does not provide that interstate commerce sl! 
free, but, by the grant of this exclusive power to regulate it, 
left free except as Congress might impose restraints. Therefor 
been determined that the failure of Congress to exercise this 
power in any case is an expression of its will that the suijec 
be free from restrictions or impositions upon it by the severa 
and if a law passed by a State in the exercise of its acknowled 
powers comes into conflict with that will, the Congress and the Si 
can not occupy the position of equal opposing sovereignties, beca 


until the 


e 
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{ Constitution declares its supremacy and that of the laws passed in| Brown v. Houston, 114 U. S., 622, 5 Sup. Ct. Rep., 1091; Coe v. Errol, 
ance thereof; and that which is not supreme must yield to that | en U. S., 517-520, 6 Sup. Ct. Rep., 475; Robbins Taxing Dist., 120 
: is supreme. . ae 7 : : | U. 8., 497, 7 Sup. Ct. Rep., 592, and Kidd Pearson, 128 U. S., 1, 9 
wes Commerce, undoubtedly, is traffic,’ said Chief Justice Marshall, | Sup. Ct. Rep., 6.) In the latter case the Supreme Court pointed out 
‘ it is something more ; it is intercourse. It describes the com- | the distinction between commerce and the subjects there if, ind held 
1 | intercourse between nations and parts of nations in all its | that tie manufacture of distilled spirits, even though they were it 
and is regulated by prescribing rules for carrying on that | tended for export to other States, was not commerce falline within t} 
urse, Phat which belongs to commerce is within the jurisdic- | regulating powers of Congress. 
4 if the United States, but that which does not belong to commerce : ead 2 IBD 3 . Fe : 3 —_ : 
: hin the jurisdiction of the police power of the State. (Gibbons ». I have reserved for the last of the decisions that I will cite 
ogden, 9 Wheat., 1, 189, aa Brown v. eee 12 Wheat., 419, | upon this question the case of United States v. Boyer, reported 
iis: The License cases, 5 ow., 504, 599; Mobile v. Kimball, 102} jp 95 Weder: > ny shee Aon "ty « ate ee ened idee a 
1154 "691; Bowman v, Chicago’ & N. W. Railway, 125 U. $.,'465; | in ! > Federal Reporter, 425. That was a case dire ly in point, 
i ». Hardin, 135 U. S., 100; In re Rahrer, 140 U. S., 545, 555.) | and involved the validity of the present inspection law. Some 
argument is that the power to control the manufacture of re- | twelve or fourteen years ago Congress passed a law directing 
r is a monopoly over a necessary of life, to the enjoyment » Seeretary . eric . Seine | exhl cea - 
ich by a large part of the population of the United States the Secretary of Agriculture to in pe t all meats and meat 
te commerce is indispensable, and that, therefore, the General | products that were designed for foreign transportation. There 
( nm nt in the emrcine & ewer i3 a. oe nek | was much opposition to American meats in some foreign cou 
; ; such monopoly directly and set aside the instruments which | ¢piag. « articularly i ‘ormany. excite , e erat 
1 reated it. But this argument can not be confined to the neces- | tries, and particularly in G pons Om ited by the Agrat : 
; f life merely, and must include all articles of general consump- | party, upon the pretext that American meats were not offi y 
Doubtless the power to control the manufacture of a given | inspected, and were impure and unwholesome. To meet t 
involves in a certain sense the control of its disposition, but | ois a4; ; deine : ‘ : oe ; 
a secondary and not the primary sense; and, although the exer- situation, and larg ly at the be hest and for the benefit of 1 
ne that power may result in bringing the operation of commerce | Meat packers in this country, Congress passed the present meat 
i y, it does not control it, and affects it only incidentally and | inspection law. That law requires the Secretary of Agricul 
i y. Commerce succeeds to manufacture, and it is not a part of : cimiatiale ae ais es ae ae , 
: “power to regulate commerce is the power to prescribe the ture to inspect all meats intended for the foreign trade, and 
which commerce shall be governed, and is a power independent | about 800 inspectors were appointed, and are, and have for tli 
of the power to suppress monopoly. But it may operate in repres- | last six or eight years, been engaged exclusively in the insp 
monopoly whenever that comes within the rules by which tion of meats in the packing houses. The law ete : tae 
( ce is governed or whenever the transaction is itself a mo- | 0 neats in the packing houses, 1e law provides, among 
: of commerce. other things, a severe penalty for anyone who bribes or at- 
s vital that the independence of the commercial power and of ! tempts to bribe an inspector. A number of inspectors were ap- 
{ ice power, and the delimitation between them, however some- inted for the packing ] nee Fen wcmcs Cts ; > ‘ 
tit perplexing, should always be recognized and observed, for | PO!nted for the packing houses at Kansas City, Mo., and Boye 
» one furnishes the strongest bond of union the other is essen- | attempted to bribe inspectors to accept unwholesome 1 its 
the preservation of the autonomy of the States as required | and authorize their shipment. He was indicted in the Federal 
dual form of government; and acknowledged evils, however | ; ; _s ; ; 
ind urgent they may appear to be, had better be borne than | Court, and the case was tried before Judge Rogers, a United 
i sk be run, in the effort to suppress them, of more serious conse- | States district judge sitting as circuit judge for the western 
by resort to expedients of even doubtful constitutionality. | district of Missouri. He rendered an exhaustive opinion upon 
vill be perceived how far-reaching the proposition is that the ; ie el : 1 ; a : : ae 
of dealing with the monopoly directly may be exercised by the law questions involved in the ec: se, and decided that ¢ 
G “ral Government whenever interstate or international com- | gress had no power under the Constitution to provide for the 
ay be ultimately affected. The regulation of commerce | inspection of meats in packing houses; that the slaughtering 
to subjects of commerce and not to matters of internal police. 7 : > . 
( to buy, sell, or exchange goods to be transported among and the packing of meats was manufacture and not commerce, 
, veral States, ae transpentacion ane its ees, and | and the power of Congress did not apply to the meats until they 
botfght, sold, or exchanges or the purposes of such transit fara actn: , ndere ‘Or raTS . ; hat the law pro- 
the States, or put in the way of transit, may be regulated, wer actually tendered for tran portation ; that th . law pl 
is is because they form a part of interstate trade or commerce. | Viding for inspection in packing houses was absolutely invalid, 
t that an article is —— for export to another State | and that inspectors who were engaged under an invalid law 
a not of itself make it an article of interstate commerce, and the sara in thea narfarmance Pan oficial antv in te wisiteales 
of the manufacture does not determine the time when the | V&T® !! the p ESURMARCS, NOC Of AN Ole lal ws - nia ligt sienchrciey 
e or product passes from the control of the State and belongs | Voluntary service, and it was not a crime to bribe or corrupt 
to merce. them, and the defendant was discharged. That decision is 
rhis is one of the clearest and most instructive and decisive | clearly in harmony with the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
( s on the subject. It leaves absolutely no room for doubt. | the United States, and it unequivocally lays down the law that 
It so clearly fixes the delimitation between manufacture and | the Federal Government has no authority whatever to provide 
commerce and the extent of the power of the Federal Govern- | for the inspection of animals and meat in abat 5 ol pack 
ment over commodities as to leave no doubt upon the subject | ing houses or in canning establishments; that ) oh and 
‘ tever. The slaughtering of animals, the preparation of | regulation in those establishments is exclusively under the co 
! s for the market and for interstate or foreign transporta- | trol of the States in which they are situated, and that i 
tion in a packing house, the preparation of foods in a canning | owners and managers of those establishments ean bribe l 
establishment, undeg the decisions of the Supreme Court of the | corrupt Federal inspectors with perfect impunity, as Congress 
United States is manufacture and not commerce. Congress has | bas no authority to impose and enforce penalties against th 
no authority whatever to make rules or regulations in relation | Sir, it must be conceded that there can be no l f 
to the inspection of animals, meats, or foods in slaughtering | thorough and efficient meat and food inspection unde! I; 
es shments or packing houses or canning factories, because | which can not be enforced in the courts. ‘1 su of 
they are then in the process of manufacture and have not be- | meats and other food products can not be saf rded 
( subject to Congressional regulation, and any law that | fraud and imposition unless a rigid inspection of the ; tary 
Congress may enact providing for such examination or in- | conditions of establishments in which the meats and food 
s m is invalid and will not stand the test of the courts. prepared and a thorough inspection of the meats and f Is 
\ir. Tucker in his work on the Federal Constitution (vol. 2, | selves is made under the sanction of a law with adequat l 
p. 526) lays down the same doctrine in the following language: | ties, which can be enforced, to compel public officers to 
In regulating commerce, therefore, Congress regulates traffic in | and efficiently perform their duties and to prot 


. vehicles of transport, and things in transitu, but not the things 
( ‘ives. Before and after the transitus they are beyond this power 


vsulation. The production and use of things In the terminus a 
nd the terminus ad quem are not subjects of the commercial 
but of the law of the State or country from which and to 


y 1 t ‘y are transported. 
One of the Federal courts in the case of In re Green (52 Fed. 
104), in discussing this identical question, said: 


} 


When the commerce begins is determined not by the character of the 
lity, nor by the intention of the owner to transfer it to another 
for sale, nor by his preparation of it for transportation, but by 

tual delivery to a common carrier for transportation or the actual 
encement of its transfer to another State. At that me the 

r and regulating authority of the State ceases and that of Congress 
hes and continues until it has reached another State and become 
‘d with the general mass of property in the latter State; that 

r the production or manufacture of articles or commodities which 
titute subjects of commerce and which are intended for trade and 
¢ with citizens of other States, nor the preparation for their trans- 
tion from the State where produced or manufactured, prior to the 
encement of the actual transfer or transmission thereof to another 
constitutes that interstate commerce which comes within the 
iting power of Congress; and further, that after the termination 
transportation of commodities or articles of traffic from one State 
her and the mingling or merging thereof in the general mass of 





not 


‘ety in the State of destination, the sale, distribution, and con- 
ption thereof in the latter State forms no part of interstate com- 


(Pensacola Tel. Co. v. Western Union Tel. Co., 96 U. S., 1 


- | carefully inspected and labeled, and meats that 


bribery and corruption upon the p: 


of those 


rt I l 
sale to the public of impure and unwholesome food | I 


eall the attention of the House 
power in Congress to provide adequate inspection of 1 t nd 
other foods, not for the purpose of discrediting our s 
inspection, not for the purpose of 


ind the country ) 


ittempting to defeat any of 








the pending measures looking to that end, but fer the purpos« 
showing the inherent weaknesses of Federal inspection. 

It is true we have a meat-inspection law now and | 
Government is expending nearly a millio 
administration. The law provides for the insp l ( 
meats that are intended for the export but 
houses it is impossible to determine wha ie 5 | e § { 
abroad and what will be consumed in tl Ur ! ind 
therefore, to make sure that export meats are thor ly in 
spected, the Secretary of Agriculture provide 
of all meats prepared in packing houses. Noto that; 
are inspected on foot before they ¢ nto s izghterhou l 
those that appear to be out of conditio ed 
rest and given a careful examination | \ 
rians. The meats of those that are slaughtered » afterwards 
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se inspected and labeled. This law was enacted | 


for the benefit of the packers, and secondarily for the 


whole country. It was necessary that there be 
ion of our meat products in order that they | 
market in foreign countries. The packers were 
in the question, and they besieged Congress to 
‘They are its chief beneficiaries, and they 

are consenting to its administration, yet | 

» of them that dees not know that he can exclude 
Nishment every single Federal inspector any day 
not one of them that does not 
pt and bribe every Federal inspector in 
perfect impunity. I do not believe the 
in a system of inspection 
rried on entirely at the sufferance or 
pi Public security lies in in- 
a matter of law; inspection 
oper legal penalties, so consumers 


corruption not only of meats, but 


iO SO, | 1eYre is 


acquiesce 


cKers, 


5 oelnd 


us 


introduced in the House for the 
meats and meat food products, but 

is predicated upon the theory of Fed- 

¢ houses and in canning establishments. 
held that Congress has no authority 

that penalties Congress may provide 
against the corruption of officers in the 
uty can not be enforced in the courts. I 
‘ported by the Committee on Agricul 

it to be valid and constitutional, for 

lieve that voluntary inspection—in- 

of the packers and the canners— 

ei atisfied with it, 

ill afford some pro- 
in the know 
1. reputation for purity and 

find a market. There 

the pack in recent 

i is deserved, but one thing 
is that they have not opposed the 
gress can provide. They have 
the in- 


the thoroughness of 
*as I know. There is no rea- 
‘ whatever law Congress may pass 
such 


, that they need only obey 
may disregard such provisions 


a | 


must 


ye 
rs 
+ 
L 


eM 


ress, in the exercise of its power 
may provide t meat or 
ted by an interstate or foreign 


uses or in 


tation to prod 
that kind of 


thing which 


r commerc 
have power to 

manner to affect 

» Court of the United States, 
State police and tax laws 

‘t or regulate inter- 


as 


as to afiet 


at the 


; + 7 
inter- 


| ments in their 


muiactur 


use the mal 
ox } Sy the 


eiy in 


i the char- 
‘kers and food 

ir respecti 
r corrupt 
of meats or 


ourts for his miscon- 


ive 


"1D ‘ 


would be impracticable to | 
canned foods, after they 


power arises by necessary | 


in packing houses and can- | 


| Federal 


| Chi 


| tion and will 
| but if he disp. 


| vides a eareful and thorough inspec 


/ own inhabitants—the food for the entire « 


| spection and sanitary food systems. 


neries, for otherwise the right of inspection would be 
fiction. It must be kept in 
Government has no express authority to inspect commo 
for interstate transportation at all. If it had that auth 
there would be undoubted force in the argument, but its po 
confined to the regulation of commerce, and the right to p: 
inspection at all arises by implication from the commerce 
Commodities must enter the channels of commerce bef; 
Government has any authority over them wh 
and the right to inspect foods pertains to them as subj 
interstate commerce only. 

The doctrine of implied powers under the Federal Co 
tion is well defined. Powers may arise by implication o1 
far as it is necessary to fully carry into effect the e 
powers contained in the Constitution, and food inspection 
one of the express powers. It arises by implication as ar 
dent to the power to regulate commerce and must be a | 
commerce itself. Authority is never implied for the p 
of amplifying any power that exists only by implication 
right of the Federal Government to inspect foods exists « 
an incident of interstate and foreign commerce, and the ri 
inspect foods while in the process of preparation and befo 
become subjects of commerce can not exist by implicati 
it is one degree too remote. 

The division of power between the Federal Governm: 
1e States is so nicely adjusted that there can be no co: 
authority. Each is supreme within its own sphere and 
can encroach upon the authority of the other. If a ear! 
cattle is shipped from the State of Kansas to the stock y 
re under Federal control from the ti: 
tendered for shipment until they are delivered to th: 
Chicago. They then pass under the control 
is and remain under that control until t! 
red for shipment, in the form of meat it may 
state or to a foreign country, when they agai 
under Federal control, and so remain while in process of 
ment. 

If Congress can provide inspection of meats in ab&ttoi 
packing and canning establishments and regulate the 
and sanitary conditions of the places of preparati 
virtue of the same doctrine it would have the power to re: 

breeding and feeding of animals on the farm and the 
vation and harvesting of fruits, vegetables, and all other 
ucts that may go into interstate and foreign commerce. 
doctrine would federalize every productive industry, d 
the autonomy of the States, and overthrow that politica 
librium in our dual system of government which is at o1 
wonder and admiration of scholars and statesmen in all 
of the world. 

Our theory of government reposes the police power 
States. State laws protect the lives and the property 
citizens. They provide for the sale and transfer of pr 
for the inheritance and transmission of estates—all of the 
that relate directly to person and property are under t! 
1 of State legislatures. The laws that are proposed 
nspection of meats and other foods do not purport to | 
inspection for foods that are to be consumed in the States 
they are prepared, because nobody pretends that Congress, 
directly or indirectly, may do that. The consequence is, 
eration of any of the bills proposed, if-a citizen di: 
foods that he knows have been inspected under 
thority of Federal law, he must secure those that are m 
tured and prepared in another State. The result is ob\ 
that a meat packer, who has on hand any meats that 
pure or unwholesome, will not submit them for Federal i1 
not tender them for shipment out of the §S 
ses of them at all he will sell them to the | 
of the State where they are prepared. It is manifest tl 
people of the several States can secure no kind of prot 
igainst impure and unwholesome foods prepared by est: 
own States, unless it be under State law. 
only rational conclusion is that the whole subject of meat 
food inspection must ultimately be taken up and handled b; 
States. It is said, of course, that inspection laws in the S 
will not be uniform. Suppose they are not. If each Stat 
acts a satisfactory sanitation and feod-inspection law and 
tion all foods of e 
in. food establishments \ 
ne for the protection ot! 
untry and for e: 
will haye been properly inspected and safeguarded. 1 
that the States will be compelled to inaugurate thorous 
They must do it for t 
own protection, and when they adequately protect themsé 


a 
mind, however, that the Fy 


tl 


go, the cattle 


are 


ment 


+r 


ul 


in 


the o] 


procure 


of 
kind and description prepared 
its own borders—and this must be 
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against impure and unwholesome foods manufactured within 
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heir own borders, they will have protected every patron of their | packing houses at Chicago for the last several years. They 


\d establishments wherever he may be. } claim to inspect every animal on the hoof before it is slaugh- 
























And, sir, in addition to the sanitary phase of this question is | tered; they claim to inspect all of the carcasses of the slauy 
its economical phase. If the States do not provide adequate | tered animals and to inspect all the meats that are canned in 
runrds to protect their citizens against impure foods pre- | those great institutions. They are constantly in and about the 
red within their respective borders, their citizens will be com- | slaughterhouses, the packing hous s, the canning establishments, 
led to buy foods from other States that must be inspected | and, in so far as the publie is concerned, the first intimation th 
ler Federal law. Unless each State provides regulations to | public had of the unsanitary condition that is said to pre il 
its own citizens against impure meats, slaughtered and | there came through the book called “The Jungle.” written bv 
red within its own borders, the large packing houses will | Mr. Si It was an accidental discover If Sinclair had 
very local butcher in the country out of business and all | not t¢ it may be that the public would not have known to 
sat consumers will be supplied by the “beef trust.” In| this time, and possibly never, the real condition of thi: 
rous towns throughout the country the people depend upon | Chicago packing houses. What have the 180 Fe | ert 
local butcher for their meat supply, but the permanence of | spectors in those establishments been doing 
local butcher as a factor in the numerous small communities | Is it possible that such a an on of thing ( 
he several States will depend upon local meat and food in- | in the Reynolds Nei ill report has existed under the y 
laws. The packers are looking for a large increase in of these |] ‘ede ral officers and they have made no compl: 
business as a result of Federal inspection. They expect | it? If they have made any such complaint, it has not 
to supply meats to all the small communities in the coun- | the public. One of two things is true—they have eitl 
The Chicago Tribune, in an editorial on the 21st instant, | grossly negligent of their duty to the public o1 
1 in the packing houses in Chicago have been y 
packing-house campaign seems to be about over, although there ated. The Secretary of Agriculture 
~ ors who object strongly to some of the features of the House | provide rules and regulations for the i spect of i 
ite. Before long there will be a thorough inspection of t! e out- meats in those establishments. This is Federal ins) 
f the great packing plants and of their sanitary condition. That The difficulty is in the ch: eter of the wor It ear 
re confidence at home and abroad. In a short time the | iu os Jy iS in to karacter OF the Work. it 
; accusations ag the integrity of American meats will } enforced by legal penalties. It is done only by the con 
i forgotten and they will Sell as readily as ever. Hereafter | the packers, and I desire to impress upon the Hou ‘ 
in with the muck rake” will be unable to iind anything th 
ird his labor. It may be taken for granted that the pa country that there can be no adequate protection to the 
experience they have had, will cultivate cleanliness under such a system of inspection. 





re 





There s ] . he r} spection of all its f 
aeiniinas whirl tees been raised ever ednditions in. Cote Phe re should be 1 thorough inspecti n é f all mu { i 
; has been costly to the p and to the live-stock hoof to the can,” and that inspection should be by offic 
the losses of the latter have been exaggerated ir 








are appointed under authority of law and are subje 
quate penalties; that inspection should be by of 
be protected by penal laws 


ive been inconsiderable if the packers had submitted quieth; 
vitable, instead of making a protracted struggle to mold the 
zislation to suit themselves. But in the long run the packers 


against corruption | nt 





the gainers by the legislation which has been forced upon them. | parties; th: ut inspection should be by officers who are com] . 
the new system they will be able to ship out of the States in . i, w at at -ainead 1 
oy ; te ; , es who are skilled, and who are } honest and trained, and such in- 
their plants are situated only meats which have passed a rigid who are skill AN ; nd 

nt inspection. The consumer will be likely to buy meat | Spection can only be under State authority. 


lity is certified to rather than that which comes from lo 
‘~houses. The Garfield report showed that there are n 
here the bulk of the trade is monopolized by local butchers. 






al 


1aDy 





The Federal Government aan pass laws prohibiting t 
portation of impure or unwholesome meats by int 
eign carriers. It might possibly provide for a syste oO 
t great paper has already started the crusade against the | tion of all meats and other foods that are th bj 
butcher. While he monopolizes the meat trade in many | state con merece, but that inspection could not be n 
now it is only a question of time until he will be com | authority of of law until the meats and foods actually be 
superseded by the large packers unless the States bestir 
Ives and see that his products are given as ample assur- 
;s of purity and wholesomeness as it is proposed to give the 
ze establishments that do an interstate business. 
States have the power and carry the responsibility of 
ing the public against imposition in the way of unwhole- 
ods, but many of them appear to be utterly indifferent 
ion to that duty. They should be aroused to a sense of 
responsibility. A campaign of agitation and education 
ld be set on foot and the people of the States should thor- 
z<hly understand that they can only secure full and plenary 


tion through the action of State legislatures. As long as 

ss undertakes to provide protection for the public in the 
f meat and food inspection the States will assume an in- 
nt attitude in relation to the subject. It is natural for 
to shirk the responsibility and obviate the expense neces- 
to a complete and thorough sanitary and food inspection 
y, but the responsibility is theirs. They can not escape it. 
have the power and the Federal Government has not. | jects of commerce, the Federal Gover: t is 
States can provide for a thorough inspection of every pack 


il £ ry pack- to provide for practical inspection, and the sole du i 
¢ and food establishment within their several borders. They “5 rests with the States. 


} 


of commerce, and that is when they are tendered for tr 
tion. It is said, and doubtless with truth, that such ins 
would be impracticable. If it be so, then the Federal G 
ment has no authori ity to provide practicable i 
and food products tendered for interstate a: l 
tation. The Federal Government has no authority to 
cute men who combine in unlawful assembli id 
of the United States. It has been said in tl 
|} that this Government can protect its own citizens 
country under the sun but this. The protection of An 
citizens against mob violence is entirely bey i the | 
Federal Government. It rests exclusively wit t! 

of the States. It is just as serious an off e 

liberately poison a source of water supply in a ¢ is 

sell impure meats; and yet the Federal Government offer no 
remedy. The remedy rests exclusively with the Stat 

it be impracticable for the Federal Gover nt t 


an inspection ef meats and other foods 





appoint competent inspection officers. They can punish the In these remarks I h endeavi : 
ers for bribery and corruption. They can protect them | explain the situation that confronts us to-d 
the corrupting influences of dishonest food producers. | Congress and the count ! ] ; | 
power and responsibility is with them, and with them alone, | out power to provide adequate inspection 
tis high time that the people of the country understand the | the responsibility is with the States As I said at t 
| situation. Influences should be set on foot that will secure 
ugh and efficient action on the part of the States. The 
palities are likewise clothed with power to enforce san- 
laws. The local authorities in the city of Chicago carry 
responsibility for the unsatisfactory condition that pre- 
in the packing houses at that place than does the entir 
ral Government. They have the means, they have the 
ty, they can enforce the law. The Federal Government 


is not a question of what we desire, but it is a st 
we can do. If Congress does not have tl 


meat-inspection laws, of course it can not make 


the same attitude in relat to meat insp 





1 ‘investig ate and regulate sanitary conditions in pack- 
g houses and inspect the meats therein by the consent of the yh 
ckers. The States and the cities eczan enforce sanitation and | corruption of Federal ins rs i tl 


spection, and there can be no feeling of security until that iw the public of diseas d od Let t St 


. 


rk is thoroughly done by officers who are amenable to ade 
te penalties of a criminal law. 
There have been upward of 180 Federal inspectors in the 


the matter up in the riz cooperate with the 
Government to place Ame! n meats and oth pre | ls 
in a position that is unassailable. 
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Railroad Rate Legislation. 


SPEECH 


HON. JACOB RUPPERT, JR., 
OF NEW YORK, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 28, 1906, 
12987) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 


proved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory 
‘nniarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


In my ¢ 
into this House than the bill to r 
arious railroad companies of the United States, 
bre up a most intolerable system of rebates and 
ms. It is a bill in which every shipper of the coun- 
rested and one 
the people of the 


¢ 


entire country. The contention has 
ars i \ en the 
» people on the other. Powers conferred on the In- 


' ( 


merce Commi 
1 tested time and time again before the highest courts 
y, only to leave the people at last more absolutely 
tion, only to tighten the grip of the railroads on 
interests, and to demonstrate that our previous 
to correct 
n to the in weakness of the law is 
‘ailure on the part of a Republican Administra- 

‘ute its really good features. 


Congress an effort was made to enact a 


} y* y 
herent 


session of 


ingent law, a law that would surely prove a corrective | 


of railroad discriminations in the 


Ss and classes. 


itrageous systen 
favored shippet 
that bill, and I 
overwhelmingly in 
wever, to meet 
law. 
the re 


favor of its The bill 


passage. 


of Congress the salient features of the 
i-EXsch bill were made the subject of agitation through- 
1 and 
wspapers and by spe 

a great 

x mak 
n so long discredited by them before 
issued propaganda which said: 
public has not asked that tl 
yther governmental 


omes from 


eSS 


kers of both parties. 


) 
mass of 


e Inter 
agency, ve en¢ 
the Commission 

ias notoriously failed to 
equate to remedy any actual 


them. 


owed 


sued by the railroads and | 
inify .the | 


trying to n 
and to cast further 
sommission. But 
in magnitude, 


de- 
ision grew 

Lis ssion w: 
' the Pre 
known as 
viv and 


ussion, passed 


ident of the United States. 

the *“ Hepburn bill,” was 
sent to the Senate. That 
the bill with various 


nts were sent to 


is, promises fair and 
all that the 
they will have. 
y a nonpar 
, nonpartisan court, the 
iin. It is fair to them and 
this no one can reasonably ask. 
the selling of a fair 
face to any body of 
red men. It makes it 


i. fair and reasonable 1 


rate is 


thi not 


and rea- 
favored 


possible 


| natural conditions and advantages. 


pinion no more important bill has ever | 
culate the | 


ssion by the act of February 4, 1887, | 


the evil was but a most lamentable | 


state | 


is made the principal | 


| the old law, made remedial legislation impossible. 


| questions: 


‘ate, and pro- | 


hibits the sale of that rate for less than its cost. A fair ang 
reasonable rate gives the railroads a fair and reasonable projit 
and in equity, a corporation, especially a public-service ,; r. 
poration, is a general public trustee, and therefore is wit}, ut 
right to sell its rate for anything less than the fair and re; 
sonable profit insured by this bill. 

This bill, for the first time in the history of legislation in 
United States, makes possible a railroad rate that shall be 
to the public and just to every locality. It makes it imposs 
for one rival to be pitted against another and for one lo 
to be built up at the expense of another. Lower charg: 
smaller services will no longer give prosperity to one 
or community and disaster and ruin to another. No town 
substantially similar natural conditions and advantages 
be made to pay tribute to another town of equal or | 
The bill requires rail: 
to be just in all their charges and strikes down the sy 
if rebates and artificial discriminations by which they 
for so long collected unjust, unlawful, and extortionate rat 

Under this bill Congress has effectually protected the 


| pers, the consumers, and the producers against the injust 
| unfair and unreasonable freight rates, and against the 
demanded by the almost unanimous | 


unjust practice of favoritism and discrimination. If it 


| nothing more than this, it would be a distinct addition to 1 


railroad companies on the one | 


road rate legislation and would be entitled to the commend 
of all parties and of the whole people. 

But it does more. It takes hold of the free-pass evil 
regulates it effectually. Hereafter the scandals growing 


| of free transportation to State and national officials an 
| various political organizations will be impossible. 


Under 
bill passes may be issued to the employees of railroad « 
panies and their families, to its officers, agents, surgeons, phy- 
sicians, and attorneys; to ministers of religion and certain other 
excepted and named classes, but to no one else. 

By this feature of the bill an admitted evil is corrected. ( 
porations have attempted to influence legislation by unfair 
dishonorable methods. Money has been used by them 


| lavish hand to fasten upon the country a system of legis! 
It was my privilege | 
am glad that this House registered | the people at large. 
i ! | tion to officials and men of great political prominence was 
the favor of the Senate, and did not | 


favorable to corporate power, but inimical to the interests 
The indiscriminate use of free transp 


insidious method adopted by the railroads to attain their « 
Whether the free pass to certain officials be objectionab! 
not, it is certain that its use had been abused, and that 


| rupt railroad men and corrupt officials used it as means to at 
the principles of rate legislation widely | 
The | 
literature, attacking not | 
ing by any commission, but es- | 


tain unlawful ends. The conscience of lawmakers was 
oughly aroused, and it was decided that the free pass t\ 
connected with State and national legislation must go. 
bill strikes down this objectionable practice. 

By this bill it is unlawful for any railroad company to t 
port commodities produced by itself, excepting lumber and 
manufactured products. This limits the business of rail 
companies to that of common carriers and makes it impo 
for them to destroy the business of other men in other 


| by using their railways as agencies to forward their own 


Railroads can not own coal mines and carry their own < 
the injury of other mine owners and the public at large. 

The public posting of all schedules of joint rates, fares, 
charges where the joint rate is made up of rail and pipe or 
and water, and where no through rail and water rate is 
vided that so much as is covered by rail shall be posted, is 
wise provision in the interest of publicity. This bill att 
to correct the long and tedious court reviews, which, 1 
No i 
tion, order, or decree may be had suspending the order of the ¢ 
mission, except on hearing after notice of five days; no 
peal can be taken where an injunction is denied, and w 
granted can only be taken to the Supreme Court of the U 
States within thirty days after the entry of the order or d 

The public has ample protection against the old for 
court delay and the iniquitous engine of injunction wit 
notice. 

By this law the courts will only interfere to settle th 
First, whether the Commission trans¢ 
authority, and, second, whether the rate fixed by the ‘ 
sion is confiscatory. Upon all other questions the deci 
the Commission is final, and that body is at last clothe 
authority to make its decisions conclusive. 

And in all good conscience, why have a commission if 
every act is subject to injunction, if its every order is t 
subject to the ingenuities of railroads, whose principal weap 
has heretofore been the prolongation of the legal combat a 
the interminable delay which enabled them to practice th 
extortions while seemingly testing their right? 

What I desire is effective legislation that will cure existing 


1 
Has 
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without inflicting injury upon anyone, and this end has 
» attained, I think, in the present bill. 

had the unanimous support of the Committee on Interstate 
yneree, composed of twelve Republicans and six 
rs, and passed this House by a vote of 346 to 7. It may be 
| called a “nonpartisan bill,” since its recorded supporters 
practically all of the membership of the two great parties 
this floor. The House of Representatives is elected by the 
ple, and it may be said, therefore, that this bill passed by 
. representatives of the people is a bill in the interest of 


<0.000,000 people, and is in no sense to be styled a “ fake bill” 


] 
! 


} 
i 


- 


\ 


We 


to 


\ 


il 


\ 


t 


S 


( 


\ 


i 


\ 


ne passed in the interest of the railroads alone. 
rhe legislation of this bill is identical with the legislation 
| for repeatedly by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
rhe old law has been in force for nearly twenty years and 
y phase of its defects has been discussed upon every 
litical rostrum of the country. Inferior and superior courts 
ve repeatedly shown its impotency and the reports of the 
erstate Commerce Commission have year after year teemed 
h recommendations looking to relief. 
the Hepburn bill, unanimously recommended by the Com- 
tee on Interstate Commerce of this House, and almost unani- 
isly passed by this House, was a great stride toward a 
teous end. I have no regrets ror the yote cast by me upon 
final passage ef the bill. I desired relief from unjust 
vay rates, and voted for the measure because I thought it 
ted that relief. 


ustive analysis, and has amended it vitally, without 
ening any of its provisions. In fact, the amendments of 
Senate have made the measure more drastic than it was 

( re, 
he final report of that committee is before us and in a short 
» this bill will become a law. I shall vote for it, and believe 
t it will pass this body with the same unanimity that was 
ded the original bill. 

We can not get all we want, nor can any bill be passed that 
| correctly register our separate opinions upon all of its 
isions. Nor can any bill be passed that will be perfect 
ll its terms. 

The old interstate-commerce law of 1887 has proven to be 
‘tive, and there will doubtless be defects in the law we are 
framing. But the glaring defects of the law of 1887 will 

ot be found in the law of 1906. 

We shall not have an impotent commission. 

ve a commission powerless to do what we authorize it to do. 

» law of 1906 will give us a commission of dignity and will 
er upon it that power which the Supreme Court of the 
d States declared had not been conferred by Congress, 

ut which the same court declared Congress had the right to 

There will be no misunderstanding about this law, 

{| the Interstate Commerce Commission will begin its real 

rk at once with the right and power, when complaint is made, 

fix just and reasonable rates, which, subject to a court re- 


as to their confiscatory nature, shall go into effect at once. | 


fhe power conferred is thought to be ample; the mode of 

vestigation is complete, and the penalties enacted are severe. 
other matters aside from rates, the bill bristles with regula- 

ns, all limiting the powers of the roads, magnifying the power 
the Comnfission, and more completely safeguarding the in- 
rests of the people. 

Che friends of the bill have not been actuated in their action 
any antipathy to railroads, nor do they seek to injure the 
oads. They have no desire to cripple them or injure 

heir growth throughout the country. We all know how tran- 
ndently great has been their influence in the development of 

line of our national greatness. We need the railroads and 
ustly proud of the showing they have made. 

railroads are inseparably connected with every interest 


Demo- | 





We shall not | 


f the country. They enter every State and make possible | 
splendid commercial showing of which we are all so 
istly proud. They have contributed most largely to the de- 
pment of our agriculture, our mining, and our manu- 


tures, 


They have opened up the entire country, and have 


uught the Bast into close touch with the West, the North 
h the South. They have turned forests into productive 


ds, mountain fastnesses into treasuries of wealth, and have 
blished a earrying trade which is the marvel of the world. 
eir greatness of wealth, the magnitude of the interests 
fected by them, and their influence upon the commerce of 
e country are best shown by the following facts: 
The entire railroad mileage of the world on December 21, 
904, was 587,105 miles; the total mileage in the United States 
1 June 30, 1905, was 214,477 miles, or about two-fifths of all 
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the railway mileage of the world, and 25,000 mil 
the mileage of all Europe. 

The par value of railway capital outstanding on 
1904, in the United States was $13,213,000,000, or a capitaliz 
tion of $64,265 for every mile of railway constructed in 
United States. 

The gross earnings of these railways for the year ending 
June 30, 1905, were $2,073,000,000, of which $572,000,000 were 
earnings from the passenger service and $1,449,000,000 earnings 
from the freight service. The number of passengers 
by railroads in the United States for the year endir 
1904, was 715,419,682. The number of t 
during the same period was 1,309,899,165. 

The total wealth of the United States accord o the census 
of 1900 was $94,300,000,000. The commercial value of rai 
operating property according to the report of the Interstate ¢ 
merce Commission was, on June 30, 1904, approximate! 
000,000,000, or about one-ninth of all the wealth of the 
States. To legislate flippantly with an interest of this mag 
tude would be very foolish indeed, and those who favor this 
bill do not think that the bill in any of its provisions will injure 
that interest or interfere with the profitable management of the 


es more than 


June 30, 


i- 


the 


carried 
ig June 30, 
of freight carried 


sis 


ing t 


ing 
iway 

om- 
$11 


i,” 


nites 


y 
1 
i 


roads in the interest of their stockholders. But it is notorious 
that while the railroads constitute one of the greatest inter- 


ests of the country, and form a prominent 
tion and development of our national wealth, 


factor in the cr 


it 18 aiso not 


| that they have done many things for their own interests which 
Since that vote the Senate has treated the bill to a most | 


have militated against the interests of all the other people. 
They have not given fair and equal treatment to every Ameri- 
can citizen; they have given rebates of freight charges to one 
class of people and have denied them to another; they have 
discriminated wrongfully between the individual patrons and 
between communities, and have created a conditi: which i 
obnoxious to the people. All this is wrong, and this bill is an 
effort on our part, a step, as it were, 


n 


in the direction of making 
them do the right thing in this particular. Nor, with the best 
lights of the situation before us, have we been able to see that 
he provisions of the bill will in any manner cripple the growth 
of the roads. 
The railroads still have the right to fix their rates. This bill 
gives no general right to the Commission to enter upon the 
question of original railroad rates. The railroads fix th 


rates as before, and upon complaint made by any shipper, and 
upon complaint alone, the Commission takes up the question 
and decides finally upon the complained rate. 


Thus the matter 
of disputed rates, a matter which 


has 


always been a most 
troublesome one, is definitely placed for decision in the hands 
| of the Interstate Commerce Commission, with the additional 
authority that the rate fixed by the Commission shall be final 
unless the Supreme Court of the United States shall decide that 
the rate fixed by the Commission is confiscatory, or, in other 
words, takes the property of railroad companies without due 
process of law. The bill then makes it unlawful to deviate 
| from the prescribed rate. This method is one for the settlement 
1 of disputes between shippers and carriers without expens ) 
either, and can not seriously cripple railroad devs t. 
This bill gives an equal chance to every busi s man in 
transactions with carriers, and this can not injure rail l - 
terests. e 
These companies have invested billions of d in ra Is 
and no one desires that they shall not have a 1 and reaso1 
profit. This bill will not interfere with the ing of such a 
pront. 
The people of this country pay annually) re than $2,006 
000,000 in freight and passenger rates. This bill eS 
from these railroad companies, dominated by the traf! 
agers of six or eight systems, the right dictate to the A 
ican people what rates they shall pay d the power to 
the American people to acquiesce in thos howeve l 
reasonable and unjust they may be. 
And it is right that this power should be taken fro1 
and lodged in a popular tribuna! authorized to act up 
plaint. Nor will this injure or cripple railroad dey 
or growth. 
It is fair that the farmers, the merchants, and the 1 
turers, who pay each year more than $2,000,000,000 in rates to 
railroad companies, should have some voice in d 
whether these rates are just and reasonable. This bill gives the 
traflic managers the right to fix their rates, as of old, but also 
gives the Interstate Commerce Commission, upon mplaint 
the right to investigate each complained rate, and if found 
just and unreasonable to fix a just and reasonable rate vw 


shall bind the railroads. 
Is it unfair for the American people to provide a 
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clothed with ample power to protect them against extortion ; 

is it fair to permit traflic managers to exact rates that will 

le and destroy the business interests of the country, leayv- 

he American shipper—the farmer, the merchant, and the 
turer—without any remedy? 

are preposterous, and their mere statement 

refutation. The regulation carried by this bill 

I congratulate the people that it is so soon to 


manufac 

Such conditions 
their 
and 
law. 

Railway corporations, aided by the steel trust and the Stand- 
ard Oil, have been able to dominate and control almost every 
interest of the country. They can destroy a competitor’s busi- 
ness in a single day. They can control national campaigns, 
elect governors and State legislatures. They have a tremen- 
dous power, but should remember that the people when aroused 
have a power transcendently greater than the power of all 
corporate wealth, and they should also remember that the peo- 
ple demand this law. 

Public sentiment is waking up to the thought that all ship- 


earries 
is right, 


become a 


pers 
a square deal. Unjust discrimination in railroad rates affects 
the prices of all commodities, and thereby the whole scale of 
American living. It is our duty to protect the weak against 
the strong and powerful, and I cheerfully support this bill. 


The Public Lands—Their Management and Administration. 


SPEECH 
OFr 
F. W. MONDELL, 
OF WYOMING, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


Wednesday, June 27, 1906. 
e being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 20403) making ap- 
to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for 
ear ending June 30, 1906, and for prior years, and for other purposes— 
Mr. MONDELL said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: 


be quite widely 
of the remaining public lands of the country, 
uspired dispatches which have quite recently been sent broad- 
st over the country under a Washington date line to the effect 
the Administration was considering the advisability of 
withdrawing the public coal and oil lands of the country from 
entry der to prevent their acquisition and control by great 
rate monopolies, and the comment thereon by certain news- 


papers. 


that 


in or 


Mr. Chairman, that the Administration 
contemplated any such action as suggested in these 
No doubt misguided enthusiast has made 

h suggestion and it has been taken for granted by those not 
quainted with f: and conditigns that something of the 
ind might be done. 

We all realize, of course, that the executive department of 
the Government has no authority to take any such radical 
ction. The public iand laws provide for the manner and the 


f assume, 
seriously 


patches, 


some 


cts 


their res 
It is true 


administra 


vation from entry for certain well-defined purposes. 
that Secretaries of the Interior, charged with the 
tion of the land laws and general care and protec- 
public domain, have from time to time reserved 
from entry in anticipation of contemplated ac- 
ngress, or where for some reason the public interest 
porary suspension of certain provisions of law 
ver comparatively limited areas. But no Secretary has ever 
authority to suspend the operation of land laws en- 
| by Congress operating over vast areas, 

Not oniy is there no authority in law, and therefore I as- 
sume no serious intent in the Executive Departments, to take 
the action suggested; neither is there a condition warranting it 
were such action authorized. There has never been and prob 
ably never will be a thorough classification of the public 
domain with a view of determining the agricultural or non- 
agricultural, mineral or nonmineral character of all of the 
public lands. In fact, such a classification, except in the most 
general way, is entirely impracticable. The mineral or non- 
mineral, the coal or oil bearing character of the public lands 


tion of the 


iil nded al 


ssumea 


should have equal chances and that every man should have | 





the fiscal | 
| to suspend the operation of the land laws governing coal 


The item on page 71 of this bill, for protec- | 
tion of public lands, the necessity for which is clearly apparent, | 
directs my attention to certain erroneous views which seem to | 
held as to the extent, character, and condition | 


which probably | Colorado......------------+--++-- coccenccescce= 


has never | 


| miles of a 
terms upon which the public land shall be disposed of, or for | 
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a 


prospecting and development, and it often requires a very Jape 
expenditure to determine the mineral or nonmineral charac; 
the coal or oil bearing character of particular lands. 

The agricultural or nonagricultural character of lands, ; 
ticularly in arid or semiarid regions, is a question of w: r 
supply of special cultivation, and can not be determined it 
any given time as to large areas, even by a careful examination 
Lands popularly supposed to contain coal or oil in paying 
quantities may, as a matter of fact, be valueless for such p ir 
poses, but may be of some value for agriculture or grazi) 
Lands popularly considered as grazing or agricultural | 
may prove to contain deposits of coal or oil or other mine) 
Under our land system, the question of the character of | 
as determining the laws under which they may be acqu 
is determined as to each particular tract when entry is 1 
and the system has worked well in the main. 

No general classification of lands having heen made, tlpoye 
is no way of determining just how much public land is und 
laid with valuable coal and oil deposits, but the Geolog 
Survey has estimated the coal area on the publie lands at 
45,000,000 acres, scattered from Mexico to Canada and from ihe 
Great Plains to the coast. To attempt an indirect repeal of 
the coal-land law, for the repeal of which I have never heard 
any demand, would necessitate the withdrawal from all entry 
of an area vastly greater than 45,000,000 acres, as there is no 


| way of determining just what lands are coal lands. As for 


oil, no guess has, so far as I know, ever been made as to the 
acreage of public lands which may contain oil in paying quanti- 
ties. In my own State of Wyoming the probability is that 
at least 25,000 square miles, or over a fifth of our territory, 
underlaid with some kind of coal, while the surface indicat 

of oil are found from the extreme northeast to the ext 
southwest portion of the State, extending over thousands of 
square miles. 'To exclude all possible petroleum and coal lands 
from entry would necessitate the withdrawal of the 
portion of our 50,000,000 of acres of public lands, reserved ; 


or 
gre 


unreserved, from entry. 


When we examine the entries under the coal and oil | 
laws we find but little ground for the fears of those who ; 
inclined to urge the executive department of the Govern: 


The sales of coal land last year were as follows: 


oil entries. 


State. | Entries. Acres. Amor 


a i aia ae aaa 
| 
| 


10, 532. 85 
Montana 119. 60 
New Mexico , 275.46 
North Dakota 577.88 
Oregon 0.00 
Us i a ee ale aie 10, 00 

B85, O4 
Washington 500. 00 
Wyoming 5 , o45. 52 


Total 


$118,525. 40 


20, 456. 35 





From this table it will be seen that of the estimated 45,000.00 
acres of coal lands on the public domain only about 20,000 a 
passed into the hands of private owners last year, and this is 
considerably in excess of the average sales for a number of 
years past; at this rate it would take several centuries to dis- 
pose of our public coal lands. The fact is that the Government 
price for coal land—$20 an acre when the land is within 15 
completed railroad and $10 an acre when at a 
greater distance—is so high that there have been very few in- 
stances where individuals or corporations have felt warranted 
in securing these coal lands much in advance of the actual 
quirements of trade. The area of lands which have been dis- 
posed of by the Government as oil land is almost insignificant 
and at the present rate of disposition there will be a vast sture 
of coal and oil lands on the public domain for a great m 
years to come. 

It is possible that Congress may some day deem it wise to 
amend the laws relative to the disposition of coal and oil lands 
or their products, although there seems to be no present s¢ 
ment or necessity for any radical change of policy, but in 


| event, there is certainly nothing in the situation to arouse tli 


fears of the people that the supply of fuel on the public domain 
will be exhausted either in the present or the immediate future, 
and certainly nothing to warrant the very extraordinary sugs: 
tion that the laws of Congress covering the sales of coal and oi! 
lands should be set aside by Executive order. My personal opi 
ion is that the fuel supply on the public domain is almost inex- 
haustible within any period of time that need be considered by 
the present generation, although it is true, of course, that 


in, in the vast majority of instances, only be determined by | certain districts measures of limited extent will be worked ont. 
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— : wa 
No one can make any sort of an intelligent guess as to how ex- | the entryman is a public benefactor indeed, as he pays $1.25 
valuable oil deposits on the public lands will prove to | acre for land that in its raw state is practically worthless : 

This must necessarily be a matter of more or less la- | nonproductive, 




























and by his exertions must recla id, 
is and expensive development. order to secure title, make it productive. 
rning from the consideration of these questions relating to | In 1878 the so-called “timber and ‘st ct l 
| and oil lands, I desire to call the attention of the House to | applying to the States of Calif a » N | Oo nm 
‘ in matters relating to the public domain as a whole, par- |} and Washington. In 1892 its provisions were « l li « 
rly as to the extent and character of the same still re- | the public-land States, but not to the Ter ri Under Ss 
ng undisposed of and to the agitation for the repeal of cer- law citizens of the United Stats r pel ho } de l 
land statutes. | their intention of becoming such may pu eX CEE g 
AREA OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. | 160 acres, at $2.50 an acre, of nonmineral lands, c! ly le 
more than a century and a quarter of national exist- | for the timber and stone which they contain, | not fit for 
uring a large portion of which time our public domain cultivation when cleared. The law was orig lily inte ed to 
ost lavishly granted to States and to aid in the construc- | provide for the sale of the timber land of the 
railroads and wagon roads and disposed of under exceed- | What was considered a good price, as up to th: ( 
liberal laws to individuals, the United States is still the | fact for some years later what were known as “ offered | 
owner of real estate in the world, with the exception of | that is, lands which had been offered at public : M 
5 sold—could be purchased for $1.25 an ( id : 
total area of the public-land States and Territories, ex- | }and could be obtained for 1 I ider tl 
of Alaska (which contains 368,035,795 acres), is 1,441,- | of the preemption law. 
‘ acres. Of this area 808,295,475 acres have been dis- Not until 1882 did the sales under the law amount to 100,000 
f, leaving 633,208,309 acres of public land, the title of | 2¢res in any one year, but with the increased demand for publ 
is still in the Government or in its wards, the Indians, | @nds which began in the early eighties th was a considerabl 
great area, however, 183,717,208 acres are included in | increase in the area disposed.of under this law, although it 
| forest, military, and other reservations and withdrawals, | OM!y applied to the States of California, Idaho, Nevada, Oreg 
149,491,182 acres of unappropriated, unsold, and unre- | 22d Washington. The amount entered per annum grad 
publie lands, exclusive of Alaska. increased until in 1890 it amounted to over 500,000 acres i he 
therefore have finally disposed of 56 per cent and still re- three States of California, Oregon, and Was! eton Altl ch 
per cent of our original public domain. If, however, we the law as extended to the other public land States in 1882, the 
t from the grand total of lands still in Government own- | 4mount annually entered gradually decreased until it amounted 
( ) all reserved lands and take into account only lands open | t0 enly 40,000 acres in 1897. From this time on there was a 
eral entry and disposition, we have remaining, as above | £radual increase in the number of entries until they reach \ 
149,491,182 acres, or a little less than a third of our | Maximum of 12,249 entries, covering 1,765,222 es in ] 
11 public domain. As considerable areas, however, of the | Since then the entries have again rapidly decreased, until 
|“ reserved ” or “ withdrawn” lands are subject to entry the fiscal year 1905 they covered 696,677 it little mors 
some one or more of the land laws, it is a fair statement | than the area entered in 1899 in the P coast States alone 
that a trifle more than one-third of the original area of The demand for public lands is one of the best indexes of 
ublic domain is still on the market and to be disposed of. | business conditions. In good times, when | s plentiful 
portion of our public domain remaining does not, however, | 2d the price of agricultural products high, the d nd for 
ire in quality with the lands disposed of. Most of our public lands is brisk. In hard times the demand is limited. 
ing timber lands of any considerable value are now re- During the period of depression from 1895 to 1899 the acreag 
i from sale by being included in forest reserves, perma- | Of entries under all of the public land laws was « ely 
nd.temporary, comprising 130,000,000 acres. The remain- | Small, but with the return of prosperous condi s the demand 
‘tion of the public domain is largely arid or semiarid, and for public lands increased very rapidly, reaching its maximum 
ajor portion of this is nonirrigable. While under im- | in 1908, since which time been a lual di e m 
methods considerable areas of semiarid lands will be | the acreage of lands entered. 
sfully farmed without irrigation, there are millions of While the demand for pul lands is, as I have stated, one 
which can only be utilized for grazing purposes. of the very best indications of good times, there is a r L 
le it is true that practically all of the first-class agricul- | class of people that never fail to become pani ricke wl 
lands have been disposed of, it will be seen that Uncle | ever land entries and dispositions increas¢ i Su 
S till owns and offers under the land laws enough land to} the case under Mr. Cleveland’s Administrati eig] 
j thirteen States the size of Iowa, and in addition, holds for | when it became fashionable to consider every man w! 
reserve purposes acres enough to make almost four States | to enter, locate, or secure title to public land as a susj 
e of Illinois, of which an area almost three times the size | character, who probably had sinister designs the wel 
‘ great State is in permanent reserves. | of the Republic. 
unappropriated and unreserved public lands, thirteen| With the increasing demands for public k 
the area of the State of Iowa, subject to the various land | 1900, the clamor and agitation for repeal or : lification of 1 
is that portion of the public domain of which I shall par- | land laws again started, and has continued wit! Ss 
‘ly speak. These lands lie all the way from Mexico to| vigor and persistence up to the 
( ia, from northern Minnesota and western Kansas to the | over, witnessed of late ‘ ent of I 
e ec. They comprise almost every phase, variety, and condi-| repeal legislation in the form of an : 
of topography, soil, and climate known to the western half | ganization plentifully supplied with fu 
e United States ; and as, owing to these widely varying con- | may have been the intent and purpose of th who ed 
s, laws of general application are more or less misfits in | to its support, has, by reason 
in localities, it is but natural that there should be consid- | man and promoter, been a most rorous and p ste l 
diversity of opinion as to the wisdom or unwisdom of | cate of the repeal or radical mod ion of | y all 
2 laws. our public land laws. 
THREE GENERAL LAND LAWS. | A rather convincing circumstance c { Q 
We have now only three laws of general application for the | ized propaganda is contained in the fact t those \ ] 
disposition of the nonmineral public domain, to wit: The home-| eontributed most largely to its support are the largest « ers 
d law, the desert land act, and the timber and stone act. | of lands in the United States, to wit, the land-g 
der the homestead law we have disposed of more acres of the | and the chief apostle of this propaganda, in a h x | 
ic domain than under all other land laws combined. It} the Committee on Irrigation of Arid IL ; of the Ho 
been the most important as well as the most beneficial | Representatives, when he was urging the repeal 
our land statutes. While there has always been more or | land law, stated that he appeared on behalt 
evasion of some of its provisions, it has at all times | to whose funds six transcontinental r: rads 
d steadily to the development of the country by the settle- nually $39,000. 
of our lands in small tracts. While its provisions are not | It is but natural and to be expected th Ly 
well adapted to the conditions existing upon the remaining | the administration of the public « be pressed by 
rtions of the public domain as they were to the humid lands | any considerable increase in the « public lands and 
the Mississippi Valley, still it continues to be an important | affected by the criticisms, ho ’ 
d beneficial law. of the land laws, which become n { 
he desert land law is the most carefully framed and exact- | are being rapidly disposed of, and thi S 4 
¢ of all our land legislation, and where its provisions and the | when there are people who make it their bu l 


| 
yee 


egulations under the law are even reasonably complied with | or disinterested reasons, as the case may be, to 
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e , 
uractu 


with 


re public sentiment and to influence the officers charged 
the public lands to suggest either radi- 
eal modification or repeal. The activity of certain persons in 
influencing public opinion through the medium of the press and 
prominent publie bodies like boards of trade, commercial organ- 
izations, and the like, by f 
heen a arked, and I h pe 
f them before T conclude my remarks. 

As to the timber and stone act, it is true that its repeal has 
been urged at various times by a number of Government offi- 
cials. Bills for the repeal of this law have been before 
gress for several sessions, but the Committee on 

and by a goodly majority refused to 


the disposition of 


has invariably report 


such bills for what are, in my opinion, mose excellent reasons, | 


and these reasons I propose to discuss, and in the discussion I 


wish to have it understood that I have no disposition to criticise | 


any public officials who have considered it their duty to rec- 
ommend the repeal of this or other land laws. 
to present arguments which seem to me to prove conclusively 
that the recommendations made have not been wise, and if 
carried out would be harmful in the extreme. 


repeal of the timber and stone act, I wish to refer to a report of 
the committee on irrigation and.forestry of the National Board 
of Trade presented at its meeting in January, 1906. Of the gen- 
tlemen who constitute that committee on forestry and irrigation, 
none of them live in public-land States, and I doubt if any of 
them have any practical personal knowledge of the subject- 
matter treated of in this report. I quote it in part, because it 


contains some of the stock arguments in favor of the repeal of | 


this law, as follows: 

Much, however, remains to be 
has consistently advoca 
Sse of t! ce I ‘ home 

1 the speculator 
increases, and our 


serve our remaining 


done. The National Board of Trade 
ted the saving of the great public domain for the 
maker, as against the land and timber grabber 
Trade and commerce will increase as population 
half billion acres of public lands for those who 
will build homes upon them. As laws which tend to overcome this 
policy the national board has continuously, since its meeting in 
January, 1902, urged the repeal of the timber and stone act, the com- 
mutation clause of the homestead act, and the desert land act, in 
accord i the recommendations of the President in his annual 
me 9 s to Congress 

The present indef 


in an actual money 


ince Witil 


nsible land policy of the United States is resulting 
the Government of millions of dollars an 
nually in the denuding of our watersheds and the destruction of all 
chances for a future timber supply, in the building up of lordly landed 
estates in the West of tens and hundreds of thousands of acres in 
single ownerships, instead of providing for the creating of thousands of 
small rural homes—in short, in the mismanagement 
vl » ever possessed by any nation on earth. 


loss to 


» attention of our lawmakers in Congress should be urgently called | 
I the experdi- | 


t that while they are attempting economy in 

: they are allowing laws to remain in force under which 
valuable asset of the nation is being recklessly wasted. 
with which the public lands are being absorbed into 
ship is shown by the following table from the reports of 
sioner of the General Land Office: 


* the most 
rapidity 
D | ate owner 


priv 
the Commi 


TSOS__ 
1899 
Leao 
19a 
Toor 
1903 
ToH04 
j 


Total for 


Under the timber and stone act the sales of public timber 
ing the last five years have been as follows: 


8 years_- = : ee 


lands dur- 


Acres. 


396, 445. 61 


Wo] 
Lor ---- --- . - 
[08 ... ae iataes fenton dates. 2. 43 
‘ ; . . oe 1, 806, 261. 30 

696, 677. 06 


» 


Total - os dca miaiibimiientiiachenemas ae, a, 


arge proportion of these lands have been in the heavily timbered 
the far Northwest and is of the class of timber described by the 
: : 
f 
l 


the Interior in his report for the 
which he 
mber and 
iately in the complete destruction of the timber on the un- 
and unreserved public lands. The rapidity with which 
bered lands are being denuded of their timber and the 

1 ity offered under the timber and stone act for the fraudulent 
uisition of title to public timbered lands at the uniform price of 
$2.50 per acre when tl are in many instances worth forty times that 
($100) have been heretofore set forth in the pages of my annual reports 
and those of my i 

As far back as 1902 the Commissioner 
said in his an il report: 

‘Many lands which the Government disposed of a few years ago for 
$2.50 per acre are now worth $100 an acre, or even more. 

* Under this law the 
acres of valuable timbered lands, and has received therefore about 
$13,000,000. The law has been too often violated. Individuals without 
funds of their own have been employed to make entries for others with 
large capital, and who paid the expenses, and some wealthy specu- 
lators haye made enormous fortunes. 


fiscal year ended June 
it 


says: 


predecessors 
of the 


General Land 


alse and exaggerated statements, has | 
i to refer more specifically to some | 


Con- 
Public Lands 


I simply desire | 


national land policy should be administered to pre- | 


and waste of the | 


. 98 | 


tone act will, if not repealed or radically amended, 


Office 


Government has disposed of more than 5,000,000 | 


“Considering the forests simply as property whose only use js ; 
be converted into lumber and other material of commercial value. ; 
Government has disposed of them at an actual loss of conside; 
more than $100,000,000. In other words, through the operation of 
law public property worth much more than $1380,000,000 has been , 
posed of for about $13,000,000,” 

Since that report was made nearly 4,000,000 additional acres 
been disposed of under this law, the value of timbered land in 
meantime constantly increasing 

HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR WASTE. 

But estimating the values oniy of the 4,709,860 acres of ti 
lands disposed of in the last five years, and at only $25 per acre 
Government has in that time parted with the title to land w 
$117,.746,500. The price received for this land has been at th: 
form rate of $2.50 per acre, or $11,774,650, a loss to the Govern 
of over $100,000,000. Your committee indorses the recommend 
of the President and his Public Lands Commission for the rep 
this timber and stone act and the substitution of a rational f 
policy, by which the title to the public timber lands shall remain 
ever in the Government, the stumpage only to be disposed of at 
market value. 

Under such a plan as this, and under an agreement whereby or 
the proceeds could be devoted to the Forestry Service and the 
half to the irrigation fund, two policies of great internal improve 
and importance could be generously maintained, while at the same 
the forestry question would be to a great extent solved, public 
lands being lumbered in such manner as to preserve the young gi 
and leave the forests as a perpetual source of income to the nation 
at the same time conserve the water supply. 

If the $100,000,000 which have been lost to the Government 
the above showing were at hand, a score or more of enormous irri 
projects could be immediately constructed, reclaiming from 2,0 
to 3,000,000 acres of desert land, and enormous areas of eastern f 
reserves created through the purchase of mountain timber land 
of th ississippi. 

In this connection your committee is much impressed with th: 
portance of the creation of Tederal forest reserves to_ preserve 
water supply of eastern streams, upon the continued flow of 
depends much of our manufacturing activity. The western half « 
United States has over 100,000,000 acres set aside in national 
reserves, as a source of future timber supply and for the presery 

he flow of streams for irrigation; but the East has no sg 
intage, whereas the menace to her water supply from fo: 
struction is equally as great. Large areas in the Southern Appa 
and White Mountain ranges should be created into forest resery< 


) 


This report starts out, as most arguments in favor of r: 
modification of our present land laws do, by the most g!: 
and indefensible misstatements as to the amount of public | 
which has been “absorbed into private ownership in the 
few years.” There might have been some excuse for this sort 
of misstatement before attention had been generally called to the 
somewhat misleading headings which the General Land © 
has leng made use of in its reports on the disposition of pul! 
iands, but attention having been directed to the facts with 
regard to the disposition of public lands, no cne who desires 
to be accurate has any excuse for quoting the sort of misstate- 
ment contained in these resolutions. 

It will be noted that the resolutions give what is purported 
to be the area of the lands with which the Government paried 
title, or as the statement is made, “the area absorbed into 
private ownership in the eight years from 1898 to 1905, inclu- 
sive,” and the total is given as 122,428,270. If this statem 
were correct, it would mean that in the eight years 
referred to the Government had parted title to one-sixth of a! 
the lands that it has disposed of since we became a nation. 

a matter of fact, the total acreage finally disposed of under 
of the land laws from 1898 to 1905 was considerably less t! 
half of the total given above, and amounts to 51,917,215 ac 
It was, by years, as follows: 

Total of public lands finally disposed of and passed to private owners 


under all agricultural timber, mineral, town-site, Indian, and ot 
laws. 


828, 090. 08 
259, 235. 50 
015, SO , 
560, 187. 64 
579, SOU, 50 
783, 742. 64 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1805 


, 917, 215. 15 

The erroneous and misleading statement contained in 
report above quoted, as to the area absorbed into private owner- 
ship, is probably obtained by taking the area under the head 
of “ Acreage disposed of during the fiscal year” from the re- 
port of the Commissioner of the General Land Office as the 
actual acreage of the land with which the Government parted 
title, when, as a matter of fact, the lands referred to in the 
Comumissioner’s report under the said heading are very largely 
lands upon which but a preliminary filing or entry was made 
during the year, and does not contain a considerable portion 
of the lands which were actually and finaily disposed of dur- 
ing the year. 

To illustrate, in the upward of 22,000,000 acres reported as 
acreage “ disposed of” during the fiscal year ending June 35v, 
1903, is included over 10,000,000 acres of original homestead 


Total -- 


the 
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entries. There is no possibility of determining how large a 
wrtion of the lands thus entered will be finally disposed 
As a rule, only from one-fifth to one-third of the original 
id and desert-land entries are finally perfected 


ter and 


s into private ownership. While in the report to which I 
e just referred it is stated that nearly 238,000,000 acres 


public lands were 
il year 1903,” 
ed, 


’ 
disposed 


‘absorbed into private ownership in the 
as a matter of fact, as I have heretofore 
of that year under all agricultural, mineral, 
| miscellaneous land laws, as follows: 


Indian, 


] ic lands finally disposed of and passed to private ownership during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, under all land laws. 








Acres. 
Oho RPT ac 28, S99. 40 
At public auction__......_..... 5 Os ne 59, O58. 54 
Preemption slated caeeas alienated td iain = 14, 200. 57 
SF See D, ¢ 
\ eral —- iaasiatbig en teeatrticins aietace stele 97, 
| | desert a 2 i> 
( nuted homesteads_- - 4, i 
" oF CUltEre...«..... a ‘ 
I WEE « sacatgnstcdeeeinaieret 2, 1 
( | ee oe < os, OOF Ss 
n sites Seni lasiietaethardin cehdeaiennianidceagiauediedadapace aakaindlam nahin eiienetaitenaadl 4, 343.02 
~ ement payments_—_ err ae 125. 34 
\ doned military reservations 5, 675. 38 
( "RnR ak 1, 398. 23 
[ special acts___ i a = es © 20, 969. 41 
M y bounty land warrants... .____— Ba Amt 27, S96. 98 
‘ llege and other scrip eS mi 12, 760. 50 | 
} entries__— __._. 8, 576, 964. 14 
It yO eee ill ie MeN i eee eR es 251, 025. 93 
II ecstatic Rt ln a 8, 560, 187. 64 


Of course, the acreage certified or patented to States or cor- 
norat under swamp-land, railroad, wagon-road, or 


ions 
t of lands disposed of and “absorbed into private owner- 

under the current operations of the land laws, for the 
fication or patenting of such lands is simply placing of 
record title which really passed years ago; but if we add lands 


S ID 


eight and a half millions of acres of lands were finally | 


tracts of timber were purchased under the timber and 
that are now worth large sums of money, it should not be fo 
gotten that, under our system of Innd laws, these ‘ ls 
could have been homesteaded, and the title ther 1 from 
the Government to the lividual without ] vl { 
ever except a small en fee 

As a matter of fact, vast areas of valuable timber lat ve 
been homesteaded and either disposed of nile i iT \ 
tion clause of the homestead law at $1.25 ( ) 
the homesteader free at the end of five years of ‘ s 
constructive residence. It might have becn a w g ) 
have provided many years ago that homesteads could not be 
located on valuable timber lands, but we did 1 x of that 
kind ; and, in the absence of such legislation, I am of the opinion 
| that it was much better for the Government to s re $2.50 an 
}acre for timber lands not fit for cultivation rather than en 
courage entries, necessarily not in good faith, of such lands 
under the homestead law, with no returns whatever except what 
| questionable benefits the community might derive from a tem 
porary nominal residence. 

Generally the statements that have been made as to tl 
value of iands which have been disposed of under the t 
and stone act are to the effect that lands so ed h L 
many instances in a few years after entry advanced great! n 
value, but occasionally the statement has been made that these 
| lands when disposed of under the timber and stone act were 
worth from twenty to forty times what they were sold for. 
The first of these statements is exaggerated, the latter ridicu 


so certified and patented to the area which passed into private | 
ownership under the operation of the genaral laws, the grand 
total for the eight years mentioned is less than eighty-four in- 

d of one hundred and twenty-two millions of acres, as given 
by the National Board of Trade. The area certified and pat- 


ented as above was, by years, as follows: 
7 l of public lands certified and patented io Statcs and corporations 
under swamp-land, railroad, and other grants. 
Acres. 

, 464.7 
, 458. 3 
, 209, 381. 
4, 078, 289. 2 
, OT8, 162. 
» 291, 597. 
, 267, 434. 
, 094, 278. 5 
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THE TIMBER 


Total 


AND STONE ACT. 

It will be noted that in the resolutions in question the repeal of 
the timber and stone act is demanded on the ground that, “ if not 
repealed or radically amended, it will result ultimately in the 
complete destruction of timber on the unappropriated and unre- 
served public lands.” How this is going to happen the resolu- 
tions do not state. It is true that the timber and stone act pro- 
vides for the sale of unappropriated and unreserved timber 
lands under its provisions, and ultimately, if the law remains 
in effect, all of such lands considered worth $2.50 an acre will 


probably be disposed of, but the continuance of this time- 
honored policy of the Republic to gradually pass its public 
lands into the hands of private owners by no means necessarily 
leads to the “complete destruction” of the timber on such 


ds. In the majority of instances it leads to the preservation 
of the lands in the best possible timber-growing condition. 

No account seems to be taken in these exaggerated statements 
of the fact that comparatively little timber land of any consid- 
erable value is left on unappropriated and unreserved lands. 
An area half as large as the thirteen original States is now in 
permanent forest reserves, and a further area two-thirds 
large as all New England is withdrawn with a view of adding 
to these great forest reserves. ; 

But the principal argument for the repeal of the law seems 
to be that timbered lands have been and are worth more than 
$2 an acre, and therefore the Government has been 


as 


2.50 


? 


tion some of the most ridiculous statements imaginable have 
been made. 


While it is true that ten or fifteen or twenty years ago some 
XL——623 


|} Government price. 
other | 
nts made many years ago should not be figured in any state- | 


lous. There is abundant evidence that in the majority of ; 
the land which has been disposed of under this was worth 
in the market at the time of entry but little more than the 

The fact that only a limited area of lands 


es 


was disposed of from 1878 to 1900, when all of the timber land 
of the Pacific coast was subject to its provisions, i nelusi 


evidence that these lands had but little value at that time at 
least. 

The report also contains an elaborate computation 
leged loss to the Government in the sale of tim} 
lands, and the gentlemen who adopted these resol 
the loss of the Government in the sale of timber and stor 


of the al- 
and stone 


tions 


at $100,000,000, on the theory that the lands, on the average, 
were worth $25 an acre. This is, of course, the wildest 1d 
| of a guess and is, no doubt, a gross exaggeration The fac Ss 


it | 


losing | 


mney in its sale of timber and stone lands, and in this connec- | 

















that the average value of timber and stone lands which have 
been sold by the Government is nothing like $25 an acre, even 
after all the years that have intervened since many of tl 
lands have been entered, and even if they were, ld pr 
nothing, as it is present and future rather than past conditions 
| we must base action upon. To my personal knowledge there 
| have been many thousands of acres of lands t: under the 
timber and stone act that are to-day worth but le, if \ 
more than $2.50 an acre, and their value is as great now t 
ever has been. And that sum unquestio 1 good 1 
average price for the lands which can re w | 

sold under the law. 

But the final and clinching argument of o friends he 
National Board of Trade in favor of this repeal is that if the 
remaining unreserved timber lands of the Government rt 
disposed of, but some provision made for the sale of the 
from them, large sums of money could thereby be secured 
certain public purposes. If the gentlemen had taken tl 
to investigate the facts as to the sales of timber in tl 
reserves, which contain millions of acres of valuable ti 
the last few years, they would have discovered that tl 
amount ever received in any one year from the sale of stu 
in all of the vast areas of the forest reserves, three til 
size of Illinois, as I have stated, is less than $60,000, while 
Government will pay this year over $1,000,000 for the sup; 
of the reserves. At that rate it would t a good long time to 
secure any money for the building of irrigation w from tl 
sale of stumpage. 

gut what most impresses one from the West in this 

| tion is the suggestion in the resolutions to the effe 

| the Government did not sell lands under the t 

act, but sold stumpage, the money received ther g 

used to buy timber lands in private ownership 

ous regions of the Alleghenies in order to create est 

Aside from the question as to the justice of levying tribute on 
western pioneers to carry out the questionable policy cont 
plated, the inquiry naturally arises as to just how rapidly 
Government could buy Appalachian forest lands on an nal 
income of $60,000 a year, the p nt receipts of the sal 

| age in forest reserves, after paying therefrom a million dollars 
a year for the administration of the reserves. This is a prol 
lem in mathematics which I respectfully refer n 
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nal Board of Trade and other like organizations, | tain lands partly timbered, many open parks, ard considera})|e 
ith childlike faith and confidence all alleged argu- ; land above timber line. 
e land-law repealers. | But these reserves do also contain large areas of valua 
ubtedly true that ultimately the Government will | timber lands, and if there are any really valuable timber la: 
» suis from the sale of stumpage in forest reserves, | not fit for agricultural purposes not in forest reserves, t! 
es contain millions of acres of heavy and valuable | should be included in them, because that is the only way 
it is ridiculous to talk about or expect that any sums | which to preserve valuable forest lands without a com)! 
orth mentioning could be realized from the sale of stumpage | remodeling of our land system. 
yn the sparsely timbered, unreserved lands, even though they | There remains outside of the reserves a large acreage of m 
were not subject to entry under the timber and stone act. If | or less rough, rocky land, covered to a greater or less ext: 
of any considerable value, they would be homesteaded. If not, | with brush or scattered timber, possibly some few small ai 
under the various laws providing for the free use of timber | with a good growth of timber, but not of sufficient value 
by settlers and prospectors, the timber would be gradually cut | forest lands or for water conservation to warrant their lk 
and utilized, or it would be destroyed, as much valuable timber | placed in reserve, and the question is, What shall we do y 
on the public domain has been, by fires. If an attempt were | these lands? If the timber-and-stone act is repealed, a la 
made to limit the use by settlers and prospectors with a view | portion of these lands will remain permanently public dom 
ef increasing the sales, it would require an army of Federal | bringing no income to the Government and contributing not!) 
officials to accomplish the result, and even then the sales of | to the support of local government. What little timber ther 
stumpage would probably never equal the cost of collecting it. on such lands would gradually be used or wasted under 
Let us consider for a moment what the situation really is, | laws allowing free use of timber for farming and mineral 
and what some of the reasons are why the timber and stone act | yelopment, destroyed by fire, or stunted in its growth by o\ 
should not be repealed. In the first place, let me say that if | grazing. It is, in my opinion, better by far to sell these 1: 
we had no such thing as a national forest-reserve policy it | at what, in the majority of cases, is a fair price. There 
would be wise—in fact, necessary—to repeal or modify the tim- | seyeral States which never contained any forest areas of 
ber and stone act; but in that event it would be necessary to | extent worth over $2.50 an acre. This is particularly true of 
also radically and vitally amend the homestead law and the | the southern and central intermountain States, and, first and 
free-timber laws in order to make such repeal or modification | Jast, the entries in these States constitute a very consideralle 
if al ffect in the preservation of the forests or in securing a | portion of the total entries made under the law. 
ligher price for our timbered lands. I shall insert at this point in my remarks a table showing 
ic public-land law is the homestead law. While under | jotal entries under the act in each State to which it ap, , 
every other land law lands of a certain specific character only | from 1879 to 1904, inclusive. Also a table showing the total 
cen, under the homestead law any nonmineral lands | of entries in all of the States up to June 30, 1905. 
ha nitared a ananira T > tha ecert-] A is , oT , 
on requi ving artifi >see a Prgedinans e aa we = Land sold under the timber and stone act. 
lawfully entered. Under the timber and stone act only lands ea Pe ies 3 
ining timber or stone and not fit for cultivation when | ae OF SAEEIET ere 
red can be purchased; but under the homestead law any land 
ith regard to which a nonmineral affidavit can be made can 
ntered, it matters not whether the land be fit for cultiva- 
or not, the theory of the homestead law being that the 
omesteader will not settle upon lands which can not be eulti- 
ts yr upon which he can not successfully maintain a home. 
: matter of fact a certain class of homesteaders will 
tead any kind of land that is of any considerable value 
final proof is made. 
uivone imagine for a moment that timbered lands worth 
1 $15.000 a quarter section, if there were any | Neb: 
ic domain, would not be entered | Ne ae é 
1ere were no timber and stone act? Wor — | 43 oss | 1,940. 
lands worth only $10 an acre, or even half that Sovth Dakota... 86 | 3 
al accessible, would not be entered und r the Uta ...~ .- ccc nncoccnncccccccescsasesesecosscereccoseces oe | " 
: here were po other law under which thev Wa hington 10, 637 | 1,478 
. . s > : . . Wi ORR + ne<se ce S00 | 
a reasonable price? If there is anyone Wyoming } 1,192 127, 
notion, it must be some one who has not oa tae |e eee 
fundamental characteristics of human | Total | 55,872) 7,506, 


alifornia 
‘olorado 


nreserved pub 


i 
] 
! 


} 
stead law if t 


1 


ige homesteader. It follows, therefore, — - —— —— 
stead law were amended so that timber Sales under the timber and stone act to June 30, 1905. 
n under it all timber lands of any value | ———————— Seat . 
r that law if there were no other method Fiscal year. Entries. Acres, 
reasonable price, 
price of timber and stone lands to $5 
has been suggested by some, would also | 
homesteading rather than the purchase | 
lands of any considerable value. If the | 
we should not only repeal the timber and | 
» should modify the homestead law, so as | 
of valuable timber lands under the law, 
lv follows as to who is to determine, 
ireserved lands are more valuable for 
icultural purposes, and if timber land is 
ral purposes what good argument can be | 
settler in Idaho or in California, under 
e opportunity to take timber lands 
iri or Arkansas. 


foot bent feed CO DODO 


RVES. 


» a forest-reserve law, and under this law there 
ited up to November 15, 1905, eighty-three forest 
containing over 97,000,000 acres of land, and at the O40, % 
: time m uly £0,001 1,000 acres more had been rest rved with 9° 435 | ee 
a view of including the same in forest reserves if, after exam- 5, 188 | 696, 677 
ination of the lands so reserved, it was deemed wise and proper ees 
to do so. It is true that the lands within these forest reserves | 60,560 | 8,202,755. 29 


are not by any means all heavily timbered. As a matter of |/— eS a 


fact, millions of acres in these reserves contain practically no From this latter table it will be seen that the high-water mark 
timber whatever. They contain large areas of hill and moun-| of entries was in the year 1903, when about one and three- 
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million acres were entered under the timber and 
act. The acreage entered decreased to a million and a 
third acres in 1804 and to less than three-quarters of a million 
in 1905, a falling off of more than 1,000,000 acres in two years 
the area of entries. This falli off arises from two general 
First, the decreasing demand for public lands 
lly. Second, from the fact that while the activity of the offi- 
cers charged with the administration of the forest reserves for 
ears seemed to be exercised in the direction of finding treeles 
nds over which to establish forest reserves, finally in the las 
ir or two they have concluded that forest reserves ought to 
ver forested lands, and have extended the reserve area accord- 
gly. 
The probability is that the acreage entered under the timber 
nd stone act will continue to decrease from year to year, ina 


h as the temptation to make speculative entries under the 


iarters of a 


one 


ng 





CAUSES. 


. 


gener- 





t 
t 


S- 


ber and stone act has departed with the reservation of prac- 


tically all of the valuable timber lands. 
But it is claimed by some that the Government should re- 


n title to practically all lands that are to any considerable | 


, t forested, whether reserved or not, and with this view 
|] take issue. It has been the policy of our Government from 


the beginning to gradually pass its lands into the hands of 
private individuals. No other policy is consistent with our 
ystem of government. Any other policy leads to the rankest 


kind of paternalism and renders the support of local govern- 
ments practically impossible. It is but one degree better to 
the Government up in the business landlordism 
ihan to have great private land holdings. The American sys- 
tem the system of small holdings—the ownership of the 

| by him who tills it and secures his support from it. No 
other is defendable in a free country. 

The Government has departed from this policy in the crea 
tion of forest reserves by permanently reserving vast areas, 

e title of which is not to pass from the General Government. 

s departure is only warranted so far as it is necessary to 
serve the important public purposes which can only be accom- 
plished by the reasonable preservation of the nadion’s timber 
supply and the conservation of the water supply in the arid 
d semiarid regions. So as the reserves are restricted 
the forested and mountainous areas of great importance 
from the standpoint of water conservation, and wisely admin- 

red, this departure from our policy will probably be justi 
fied. But it is the duty of those charged with the administra 
tion of the reserves to see to it that the forests are gotten within 
the reserves and that the grazing and farming lands are kept 
out of them, and when this is done, that should be the end and 
the limit of the permanent reservation of public lands. 

The sparsely timbered, brushy, and rocky lands of the public 
domain should be disposed of and gradually passed into the 
hands of individuals and become part of the general privately 
owned lands of the country in some such manner as provided in 
the timber and stone act; and it is these rough, rocky lands, 


have set 


of 


is 


long 


to 


but sparsely timbered or covered with seattering timber, which 
the main is now being disposed of under the law, and if the 


ual cash value of the lands sold last year could be deter- 
1, I do not doubt but what it would be found that the 





G rmment received a good average price for it at $2.50 an 
It 
THE RECLAMATION ACT. 
But, Mr. Chairman; there is another and a very urgent reason 
the timber and stone act should not be repealed. On June 
7, 1902, an act was passed appropriating the proceeds of the 


sales of public lands in sixteen Western States and Territories 

the construction of works for the reclamation of arid and 
St ivid lands by irrigation. 
lands as paid into the fund each year since the passage of this 
law up to 1905 are 
and 


6 


as follows: 


rees amount of fund from sales 


rritories, 


the reclamation land 


of 
States and 7 
ona 
fornia 
ado 


Mexic 
1 Dakota 
oma 

on 

h Dakota 


} 


ington 
ming 


Ce ees 28, 


O78, 108 


Of this sum of a little over $28,000,000, $8,292,000 in round 


numbers, as shown by the table I have heretofore presented, | tutions. 





The receipts of the sales of public | 








was received from the sale of Im under the timbe 1 stone 
act. In other words, nearly o third of the entire receipts of 
the reclamation fund have come f 1 the es under tl \ 
alone, and there is every reason to believe that they will in the 
future contribute approximately the same proportion Li he 
law had been repealed at the time of or before th ! 
law was passed, it would have be« impossible to have und 
taken many great projects n under construction, and if it 
were repealed now, some of the projects now under nstruction 
vould have to be curtailed, | use their « ) vill 1 
quire not only the money now in the fund, but the probable 
additions to the fund under this and other laws for a m 

of years to come. 

Recently we have heard a new form of criticism of the timber 
and stone act. Advocates of repeal hay | i to 
admit that most of the really luable public timber 
heen placed in forest reserves, or should be, and thi 
there remains no considerable unt of valuable ti: | 
outside of the reserves subject to entry under this law, t 
complain that considerable areas of land are being t ind 
the law which are not timbe nd which do not « 
able timber or stone. In other wo! the co t now 
that the homesteader, the home 1 “ul st smen in th 
arid and semiarid States are t ing advantage of the timber 
and stone act to purchase rough, rocky, stony, and sparsely 
timbered lands, unfit for cultivation, for $2.50 an acre, in order 
to round out their holdings ui obtain a little wood | ovel 











which they can exercise control. or increase to a limited ex 
tent the pasturage adjacent to their farming land And this, 
say these very sensitive guardians of the public d lin, is a 
violation of the spirit if not the letter of the land law, because 
they say the law was enacted for the purpose of enal g 
people to purchase valuable timber lands, and it is a violation 
of it for people to purchase in that way lands that are of but 
little or no value for the timber they contain. 

And so the professional repealer, driven from one argument 
to another, runs to the opposite extremes. Forced to admit 
that the Government is no longer disposing of any ) lerable 
amount of timber land of value under the timber and ‘act, 
he seeks to repeal the law because, forsooth, the Goverume 
is getting more for some of its lands than they are really \ 
and selling some rough, stony, brushy, ui sparse d 
land at prices quite above their value. The one argu . ut 
as convincing as another to those who know the facts, which are 
that this law is being utilized, first, by the small say il owners 
to secure title to limited tracts of land for the purpose of « \ 
ing on the smail milling operations which supply é ve 
country neighborhood with rough lum! | es Is « 
not, in the majority of cases, afford to pay e th l 
acre for the sparsely timbered lands now available. <A 
timber is cut on such tracts they are generally used fo stu 
age purposes, and are gradually reforested. 

Second, by the ranchman, the farmer, the stock 1 t 
miner throughout the agricultural and grazing regions « 
West, who find it to their advantage to own and control 
of land containing more or less timber along the foothills 
cent to or in the vicinity of their holdings, from which they can 
obtain a supply of timber from time to time for the improvement 
of their property. It is not necessary for them to buy ~ 
lands to secure the immediate use of the timber ¢ g 
them for ranch and mining improvement and <¢ 
they are granted the right to use timber for 1 e pu 
the law. 

But the average permanent resident understands 
timber is scarce on the public domain it is likely 
stroyed by fire or exhausted by wasteful cutting, and tl f 
is to permanently have a supply of timber for his uses le 
own the land on which it grows. Tracts of this kind ars ) 
erally of some value for grazing purposes. In fact, it 
ably true that many entries are made adjacent to f s 


ranches where the benefits to be derived 






land for grazing purposes are the stro st lucement for t 
purchase of such rough, rocky s, and a ge pro 
lands so acquired would not sell for $2.50 on 
market. They are not worth that to anyone except 
owns the adjacent land and ¢: itilize tl 
his other holdings. 

Not only would the mistaken and misguided 
ing to retain all of the sparsely timbered, roug! nd 
in the hands of the Government largely r ‘ reve s 
the irrigation fuhd, but such a po vill po ently 
many communities in that it would withhold 
entry lands which otherwise would pass into 
and thus contribute in the form of S 

In regions where there is a consid int 
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lands the counties and school districts would be seriously 
any considerable areas of the public domain were 
reserved. In my State less than 8 per cent of the 
is in private ownership, and the remaining 92 per cent pays 
I would say that in my opinion the only wise | 
w is to include within forest reserves all heavily 
forested areas not fit for cultivation, and to dispose of, under 
the timber and stone act or some similar law, all the rough, | 
rocky, or sparsely timbered tracts for which people are willing 
to pay $2.50 an acre. By so doing we shall retain within the | 
reserves in Government ownership the lands needed for water | 
ition, we shall have the assurance of a reasonable tim- | 
r supply, which can not be controlled by monopolies, and at 
he same time pass gradually into the hands of the people in 
‘ rdanece with the historic, time-honored policy of the Re- 
public, all other classes of the public domain, and thus make 
possible the establishment of homes, the upbuilding of commu- 
nities, and the best possible use and utilization of our lands. 


conusery 


AC 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAND LAWS. 





Mr. Chairman, I desire to avail myself of this opportunity 
to make a few remarks with regard to the administration of 
our land laws, and at the outset I desire to commend the efforts 
which have been made by the officials of the Department of 
the Interior to secure a thorough enforcement of our statutes 
relative to the disposal of the public domain. 

The present Secretary of the Interior has, in my 
been honestly anxious to secure a fair and impartial enforce- 
ment of the land laws, and the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, than whom there is no more thorough, capable, 
and conscientious officer in the public service, has made an 
earnest and successful effort to cure abuses and to fairly and 
impartially enforce the laws, and he is entitled to great credit 
for his intelligent and faithful services. 

There are, however, two sides to this matter of the enforce- 
ment of the public-land laws. It has been our experience as a 
nation through all our public-land administration that there is 
nstant tendency to swing from one extreme to the other in 
our public-land policy, and particularly in ideas and methods 
of administration of land laws. A period of liberal interpreta- 
tion of land statutes has generally been followed by a period of | 
rigid and conservative interpretation and more or less drastic | 
administration. A liberal interpretation of the land laws is likely 
to lead to some abuses which, when widely commented upon and 
exaggerated, as they are almost certain to be and as they have 
been in the past few years, has its effect upon the officers 
charged with the administration of the laws. Thus a peroid in 
which the interests of the Government and of the people as a | 
whole are not sufficiently considered in the administration of the 
land laws, owing to a possibly exaggerated idea that as the 
public-land laws are in the main liberal they are to be liberally | 
construed in the interest of claimant and entryman, is likely to 
be followed by one in which the fact that the object of the land | 
laws is to dispose ef the public domain is almost lost sight of in 
an hysterical anxiety to protect the interests of the 
Government against every possible fraud or evasion of the law. 

As an illustration of this tendeney, I can not refrain from | 
calling attention to some of the decisions and practices of the 
Land Office at this time, which, in my opinion, are very unjust 
to the settler and the pioneer who is endeavoring to make a 
home upon the comparatively valueless lands (speaking of their 
value in the present raw state) which constitute the remaining 
portion of our agricultural public domain. One of the prac- 
tices of the Department of which I think settlers are justified 
in complaining, and for which, in my opinion, the Department 
has doubtful authority under the law, is that of fixing certain 
lates, oftentimes at rare intervals, on which land proofs pro- 
before officers other than registers and re- 
These dates are arranged by the special 
agents of the Land Office and made to conform to the con- 
veniencs those gentlemen and without any regard to the | 
of the settlers. At times only one day in a month | 
is named on which proofs may be made before a given officer, 
and not only that, but such dates are often suddenly and ar- | 
bitrarily changed to suit the pleasure and convenience of the | 


opinion, 


‘ Cr 
ai 


almost 


» be made 


( 
posed te 
ceivers mav be taken. 


cons enience 


px L1 agents 


The Department actuated by entirely laudable motives, | 
in my opinion, in making these regulations, the object being | 
to have a spe 


elaimants and 


is 


‘ial agent in attendance who may cross-question | 
witnesses at the time proof is made; but this | 
policy nting a claimant and his witnesses with a | 
special agent of the Land Office, the propriety and wisdom of | 
which, in certain cases, I do not question, certainly ought not | 


of confro 


without permanent reclamation. 


| will ever obtain title to the tract of land in which he has 


| cured his water right from an irrigation association, company, 


— 


to be earried out in a manner that greatly embarrasses settlers 
and puts them to a great inconvenience, large additions] 
expense, and their rights in jeopardy. 

In their efforts to minimize fraud the Department has made 
it difficult in many cases for settlers to make their proofs. Te 
policy should either be abandoned or else sufficient special agents 
put in the field that settlers may not be harassed and put to 
expense, which they can ill afford, and their rights in jeopard 

There has for some time past been more or less criticism 


| the desert land law, a carefully guarded statute under whi 


more acres have been won from the desert and made fruit 
than under all other laws. It is true that it has in certain ¢: 
been abused and its provisions utilized to obtain title to la 
It is still one of our land lay 
however, and as such it is the duty of the Interior Depart 
to fairly administer its provisions. Some recent regulations 
under the law, however, are of a character which gives 
siderable warrant for the view held by some that the Inte) 
Department is endeavoring to discourage entries under this 
beneficent law. 

DESERT LAND LAW. 

-Of all the land laws, the requirements of the desert land | 
are the most difficult to comply with and are of a character t 
render it comparatively easy to discover any violations of 1 
law. A few years ago the Department construed quite liberal! 
too liberally, perhaps, some of the provisions of the law in cer 
tain From this attitude of rather liberal construci 
the Department has swung to the other extreme and now pla 
a construction upon practically all of the provisions of the law 
that makes it well-nigh impossible to comply with its p 
visions. This, in my opinion, is in no wise justifiable in view 
of the fact that with anything like a fairly reasonable complian 
with the provisions of the desert land act an entry made a 
perfected under it is advantageous to the Government an 
beneficial to the community in which the land is located muc! 


eases. 


| more than in the majority of cases it is to the individual makin; 


the entry. 

While the gresent regulations and policy in the administratio 
of the law afe in general drastic and, in my opinion, necessarily 
so, the feature of the present regulations which is particularly 
objectionable and unfair, in my opinion, is that which relates 
to the proof of ownership of a water right for the irrigation of 
the land, and these regulations are the more objectionable in 
that they do not apply uniformly. The entryman in a State 
which has good irrigation statutes and where there are complete 
provisions for the initiation and proof of a water right, and 
where, therefore, the requirements of the desert-land law are 
most certain to be fully complied with, is penalized by reason 
of these enlightened statutes, and in such States as provide 


| for a final certificate of water right the entryman is required 


to furnish such final certificates before he can secure patent to 
his land. 

The result of this policy is that in Montana, where no certifi- 
eate of water right is issued and where State water laws and 
regulations are easily complied with, the entryman receives his 
patent upon reasonable proof that he has a permanent supply 


| of water for the irrigation of his land, whereas in Wyomi 


where the State law provides for the issuance of a final certifi- 
eate of water right, no amount of proof of ownership of a water 
right and the possession of an abundant supply of water—in 


| fact, nothing will be accepted by the Department but the fina! 


certificate of appropriation of the State as a proof of the ov 

ership of a sufficient amount of water to irrigate the tract. 
In the nature of things, this final certificate can not be issued 

until the adjudication of the stream from which the tract de- 


| rives its water supply, which is generally and properly not 
| undertaken until the major portion of the irrigable lands irri- 


gated from the same source are fully reclaimed and ready for 
an adjudication .of their claims, so that an entryman who in 
fact has an abundant supply of water and who irrigates and 
cultivates every acre of his land may have to wait three, five, or 
ten years before he can receive a patent for it, during all of 
which time he is subject to the frequently changing constru: 
tions of the law made by the Department. His land can not 
be alienated, no matter how great the necessity may be for 
such action, and it is impossible for him to know whether he 


vested the savings of a lifetime. 

The Department also holds that where an entryman has se- 
or 
corporation, the water right must be fully paid for before he 
can secure his patent. These water rights in a great many i 
stances are very expensive. The settler, making a beginning on 
raw, unimproved land, burdened with the necessary cost of pre- 
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ng the land for cultivation amid all the discouragements 
new country, may not be able to finally pay for his water 
for years and yet, during all of this period, he has no 

iranece that he ever will obtain title to his land. SPE! 

Ve have recently had very striking illustrations of the great 

iship of this ruling in the Imperial Valley in California. 
vulley a few years ago was one of the most forbidding, T T > TL WH | l ] try 

ss, and unhospitable deserts on the face of the earth H ON »- ANDREW J. VOLSTEHA D, 

i| or M : 


almost suicide to attempt to cross 


Railroad Rate Bill. 


4 


y Ac Tr. 


+ T | 
it. it conta 








et i LiNWN ) Bio 
ally no vegetation of any kind or character. It was lit- | IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIN 
a death valley. A few years ago some hardy and ad- : 
urous spirits evolved the daring project of carrying the Thursday, J 
ers of the Colorado River many miles through the Republic | The House havin ae ‘ rR nes 
Mexico, turning it back into the United States, and irri- | amend an act entitled “An ( 
these lands. Amid discouragements that would have | Tuary 4, 1887, all ac t 
led any but the most adventurous and courageous of men | P°¥SS Se F 
work was carried on. The waters of the Colorado were } Mr. VOLSTEAD said: 
“1 upon the desert. Lands were taken up under the home- | Mr. Speaker: It is not to be expected that the Hous 
1 law and the desert-land act. It is notorious and of | the closing hours of this session, will listen with any 
| that the homesteaders were laggard about irrigating | to a speech on the so-called “ railroad r: vill ‘ u 
lands, utterly worthless for all practi¢al purposes without | come a law. I desire only to offer few desultory re i 
ition. Still the homestead law does not require irriga- | It is an interesting study to fo , cis 
and of the homestead settlers many of them were content | tion from the date of the introduction of the ed Oj 
iid a considerable portion of their lands unirrigated with a | bill” in the last Congress. At that time the only thir ruught 
of securing a high price for them when their value had | was to give authority to the Interstate ( merce Co sion 
demonstrated by the irrigation of the lands of their | to fix and enforce a just 1 in place « e that is t 
bors. The provisions then thought necessary were Cl chara 
ut the desert entryman was compelled to reclaim his land | ter. That bill met the most strenuous oppositio \l 
rder to make proof upon it, and in this region, where the | of objections were made to it: and to divert tl pul 
s were early proven to be of great value when reclaimed, | from its merits, it was constantly charged tl! 
‘t entryman was compelled to the strictest compliance | isted in connection with the transport ; . 
the law in order to save his land from contest, and so the | Congress might more profitably direct its att m. Tl 
portion of the lands that were irrigated in this region | position, instead of accomplishing its purt 
lands that were taken under the desert-land act. The | intensifying public sentiment in favor of the 1 » and d 


rs bought their water rights from the large water com rect public thought not only to the m r on, but 


s which brought the water at great cost into the valley. | other matters brought to its attention by this discussion. In- 
water rights cost them, I am told, all the way from | stead of diverting Congress and the A P 
o $30 an acre. 


securing the legislation sought it had a tenden to grad 
1 addition to this, the settler must meet the cost of surveying : st 


broaden the programme of those who w ’ earl 
building his laterals, leveling and preparing the land for! securing railroad legislation, until the bil 











ation, and erecting and making the necessary buildings and | embodies not only | for fixing l oO s 
vements. These expenditures, amounting to upward of $10 | rat but covers lai of o S \\ 
re, in addition to the cost of a water right, must be met im- | amend and strengthen the general rail l a ol s re 
ely, with the result that the settler can not, under the most | quired a tremendous struggle to reach t) It 
rable conditions, pay for his water right for a number of | is not expected that this legislation 1) s 
s. He is, in the majority of cases, fortunate indeed if he | new field. Experience alone can determ I 
iy for the same in ten years. in pr ‘ hat exp ‘ ; 5 
ler these conditions, to withhold patents for that length | be ren ed | S t legis } 
e must necessarily, in many instances, amount to almost | things I rht like to change, tl 
nfiscation of the settler’s property, and certainly no good | cordial approval 
se can be served thereby, because the land is absolutely The object o ( ur 3 to ke l 
thless in its natural state and must be irrigated to be of any re ( t ‘sons ( equal 
e, and therefore, even if the original entryman failed to | plished, it will strike a staggeri 
his payments and the land went to others, it must of ne- | vicious trus ul 1 opol he « ‘ 
continue to be irrigated. ny of these trusts have been ‘ 10S 
ve chosen the Imperial Valley, in California, as an illustra- | fact that they have practically ited the t 
of the injustice of the ruling to which I have referred, but | ul] their products wh th pet 
| injustice is being done all over the arid-land States by | not thus favored. The recent investig Stam | Oil 
e rulings and decisions which delay the passing of title to | Company, the coal comp S; 1 the 
ler the desert-land act for an interminable period. I do | bear abundant testimony to tl N 
believe that such practices are justified by the law or war- | |] can prosper oO en b 
by existing conditions. these large concerns ar ‘ tted 
e question of reclamation is one that can be ea ghways as they hay i t 
by an examination of the land. The existence L vils. Det e law di 
f a water supply sufficient for the irrigation of a given | to collect such toll without legal | t If 
in be readily proven. These facts having been satis- | highways of « merce ‘ 
ly determined, patent should issue, as contemplated by | will become possible for comparative S 
provisions of the desert-land act should be property en- | owner ca then send his « 1 to rket and th 
by all means. There should not be a return to the loose mpetition with his large rival, » Ul 
which prevailed at certain periods in the past. but I | houses lately established > 
that I am fully justified in saying that the present De- | packing houses have in y e 
ental requirements under the law are contrary to the | this and othet ws against ust dis 
t of the law and of our public-land policy, and in the case | freights are enforced th bot | 
desert-land act amount, in many instances, to the taking | larger packers to live, but e ind { 
I te property without due process of law. petitors in the market. 7 same n 
» one interested in the development of the West desires to nt oil comp : nd hi - 
the land laws violated and abused, but I feel I must pr Inake 1€ Pos ‘ 
in the name of justice and fairness, in the name of the and should tend to 1 di 
orice policy of the Republic of making it possible for poor | throughout th in a gz ‘ 
to acquire homes on the public domain, against practices | placing in the hands of the Pre tal 
| policies which, while no doubt undertaken in good faith, | weapon with wl 1 to s e a 
uurage rather than encourage settlements upon the public | curb u scion rreed .s 


nds and drives intending settlers from our public domain to | guarantee that he will use this 
t of Canada. [Applause.] j fearlessly, but judiciously and fairly, 
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While the American people applaud and approve what has 
been done, we must not persuade ourselves that we have reached 
the limit what should be done. There are still many prob- 
lems unsolved: It will 
no doubt ‘hy interstate telegraph and telephone lines 
should not be regulated the same as railway lines; why are 
they not common carr and why should not their rates be 
ubj to reasonable control? It has been urged that it is 
ible determine what is a reasonable railroad rate 
the value of the property upon which the 
| companies are entitled to receive reasonable earnings. 
iry in aid of this legislation to take 
values to determine what is in 
Such valuation will be a protection 
unreasonably low rates. Earnings 
on valuation would satisfy the public 
If no such valuation needed, 


ot 


many questions that must be answered. 
“1 wl 


1} 
i 
r 


be as] 


iers, 


know 
railr 
Will it become me 
an of railread 
fact a just and fair rate? 
to the stockholders a 
limited to a fair ine 
and disarm the demag 
should not s limitatic 
issuance of railway stocks and bonds, so as to prevent an over- 
issue aS an excuse for unreasonable rates? What is there to- 
to prevent the capitalization of railroads from mounting 
$60,000 per mile to the European figure of $200,000 per 
In line with this same suggestion, should not the tend- 
ency to create monopolies by consolidation of all competing 
industries be limited in some way, and can it not be limited 
under the power to regulate interstate commerce, or under the 
power? These and many other questions may need an 
in the near future. 
In these closing days, and more or less during this whole ses- 
the Republicans have been vigorously denounced by the 
] upon this floor for not having revised the tariff. 
Without entering into any tariff discussion, let me say in 
answer that had we attempted such revision we should not have 
passed at this session any railroad rate bill, and while it is no 


not eS 


invoice so as 


evinst 
is 


Fue. 


me 


day 
from 


mile? 


yw 
taxi! 


"1 


msrvy 
<Lils\y 


Democrats 


doubt 
must be corrected in the near future, I am glad the Repub 
have “stood pat” upon the railroad rate legislation and 
allowed anything to interfere that would prevent its enact- 
The fact that they have refused to be diverted from this 

is proof that have been earnest and sincere in 
the wishes the people on this subject. 
ynplish infinitely more to sustain and advance the 


1 > 
ure-is they 


‘rving out of 
will ace 
presen 
. It is a distinct and permanent advance in the 
f equalizing conditions, so as to secure fair competi- 
ds more surely to prevent the extortionate demands 
than could be secured by any tariff revision. 


The Careful 
Give Assurances of a Surplus in Revenues. 
No Congre 


' 
A 


in the Nation’s History Ever Responded More 


HON. JAMES A. TAWNEY, 
OF MINNESOTA, 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 30, 1906. 
20511) mak- 
by the act 


the bill (H. R. 
uildin authorized 
r purposes 
Es 
sage of this bill the first session of 
will practically close. Viewed from 
Ipoint, whether in the enactment of impor- 
and beneficial laws, or the careful and economical 
of public funds for the public service, or in the 
number of public and private acts, it surpasses any 
ion of Congress since the adoption of the Consti- 
is doubtful if ever in the history of the Republic we 
of Congress that responded more promptly, 
tly, and more fully to the legislative needs of the 
1 through pul opinion, than the first ses- 
ngress has done. 
of enacting laws for the collection of goy- 
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ernmental revenues, there is no duty devolving upon Congr 
that is comparable with that of appropriating and distribu 
these revenues for the purpose of defraying governmental] 
penses. Therefore, in order that the country may know |}; 
faithfully this duty has been performed, it has long since }) 
the established custom at the end of each session to review 
work of Congress in respect to appropriations, and also to eo) 
pare the same with the appropriations of previous years, iy 
gether with the estimated revenues for the fiscal year for whic) 
the appropriations are made. 
COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

The expenditures of the Government authorized by approp 
tions made during the first session of the PFifty-ninth Congress, 
include: 

Sums carried in the regular annual supply bills, $672,987,734.70 - 

Permanent appropriations made by laws enacted by prey 
Congresses and for which subsequent Congresses are not 
sponsible, except in so far as acquiescence in their exist 
creates responsibility therefor, $140,076,320 ; 

Deficiencies, which cover expenditures for the current and 
prior fiscal years, on account of inadequate appropriations hy 
previous Congresses, or made necessary by unbusinesslike 
methods of administration, $39,119,246.62 ; and 

Miscellaneous appropriations in special acts carrying sums of 
money outside of amounts in the regular appropriation acts, 
estimated at $28,000,000; making a grand total of $880,183,301.32. 

To ascertain the amount of the last-named sum appropriated 
for the conduct of the Government during the fiscal year begi: 
ning July 1, 1906, to be met out of the revenues collected that 
year, the following deductions must be made: 

From the regular annual appropriations the sum of $25,456,415 
for construction of the Isthmian Canal, which sum will be paid 
from or reimbursed to the general Treasury out of the proceeds 
of the sale of bonds authorized by the original canal act of 
1902, to be issued for that purpose. 

From permanent annual appropriations $57,000,000, which. is 
the sum of the statutory maximum annual requirements 
the sinking fund payable in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury from surplus revenues, and the further sum ot 
$22,000,000 for redemption of national-bank notes out of deposits 
by banks for that purpose; in all, $79,000,000. 

Irom deficiencies all amounts, except those expressly proy 


of 





t abundant prosperity than any tariff revision could pos- | | . . . L , 
ect | ing for service of the Government during the fiscal year 190 


ly Considered Appropriations of this Congress | 


COU S 


|- 
a; 
aggregating about $35,000,000. 

The total of the sums mentioned, amounting to $139.456,415 
deducted from the total apparent appropriations leaves an aggre 
gate sum for all purposes, including the postal service for 117, 
of $740,726,886.32. 

The ordinary reyenues of the Government from customs, inter- 
nal revenue, and miscellaneous sources for the fiscal year 1906 


|} amount to nearly $595,000,000, a gain of more than $51,000,000 
| over the like revenues for 1905. 


This satisfactory growth of our revenues for the year just 
closed over the revenues of the preceding year is not only ind 
ative of the industrial and commercial prosperity of the nat 
assurance, if these conditions are not disturbed }) 
agitation or other causes, of such continued increase as to m: 
it practically certain we will have a total of not less than $6 
00 of ordinary revenues for 1907, which added to the e 
mated postal revenues will produce a grand total of revenue of 
$781,573,364, or a surplus of $40,846,477.68 over the total ex- 
pes 


but gives 


enditures for 1907 authorized by the appropriations of this 
ssion. This surplus will be available, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, for application to the sinking fund 
together with a considerable further sum that will arise in the 


nature of excess of appropriations over actual expenditures 


| This difference between total appropriations and total expendi- 


tures varies, one year with another, in sums equal to not 
than 2 per cent, and in some years to as much as 5 per cent 


| all of the annual appropriations. 


REGULAR 

The appropriations for the regular annual expenses of t! 
Government are made in 4welve separate acts, and in compari 
with the appropriations for the fiscal year 1906 they show 
creases for. the fiscal year 1907 as follows: 

The Agricultural bill appropriates $9,932,940, being an 
crease of $3,050,250 over the act for 1906; this apparent larze 
excess is chiefly on account of the requirements for inspect 
of packing-house products. 

The Army appropriation act carries $71,817,165.08, being 
increase of $1,420,533.44 over 1906. The Army is now main- 


ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS. 





tained at substantially its minimum strength under the law, 
and the moderate increase which is indicated will doubtless 














an 
‘ t deficiencies that otherwise would have to be provided for amounts mentioned n 
a rhe next session. cess of the act for 
he Diplomatic and Consular appropriation act carries $3,091,- | were made of $2 
i ’ i7, an increase of $ 040.45. During the present session | for aid to St 
ess a carefully pr I 1 law ha been pas ed. on the bounty rf ! rs ¢ 
idation of Secretary of State Root, radically re For printing l 
iug our entire consular service in the direction of applying | ern the : 
3; methods to the promotion of our commercial interests | $900,000 for the f 
: ther countries. in a most import 
District of Columbia appropriation act appropriates for | sible because of legis] 
1 0,138,692.16, an increase of $337,494.54 over 1906. This | and improvements 


vides for the entire governmental expenses of the Federal 
ict within which is located the capital city of Washington. 
expenses covered by this act includes what in the States 
i constitute Federal, State, county, and municipal expenses. 
slative, Executive, and Judicial appropriation act car- 
i 9U7 $29,741,019.50, being an increase of $604,267.24 
; iv06. This act carries the appropriation for the entire ex- 
of Congress, the Executive Departments at Washington, 
r the judiciary. The principal increases included in the 
apparent excess of 1907 over 1906 are as follows: 
‘expenses of collecting internal revenue $85,000; for skilled 
es in the Supervising Architect’s Office, previously paid 
public building appropriations, $72,460; for salaries, office 
Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service, previously paid 
permanent appropriations, $41,380; for salaries of clerical 
f » in certain bureaus of the War Department, previously 
paid from general appropriations, $141,920; for temporary force 
producing records for the land office at San Francisco, 
$ 00; and additional clerical force for the Patent Office, 


& “i } 





e Military Academy act appropriates for 1907, $1,664.707.67, 

ise of $990,994.29 over the appropriations for 1906, all 

( iich sum is substantially for reconstruction of this educa- 
t | institution. 

e Naval appropriation act carries $102,071,651.27 for the fiscal 

1907, and shows an increase of $1,734,970.33. This branch 

ilitary side of our Government has been showing con- 

e increase year by year since the work of rehabilitating 

began more than twenty years ago. The action of Con- 

{ at this session with reference to the proposed great bat- 

ind es that the maximum has at. last been reached, 

it without considerable future increase in actual expenses 








t itry may feel assured we have a Navy equal to any emer- 
sufficiently powerful to maintain the prestige of the 

\ { States among the nations of the world. 
Pension appropriation act appropriates $140,245,500, an 
j se of $1,995,400 over the ppropriations carried in the 


m act for 1906, as required to meet the obligations of the 


:as they actually exist. 
is proper in this connection to eall especial attention to 
fact that the Pension appropriation act enacts into per- 
t law the following provision: 
age of 62 years and over shall be considered a permanent 
disability within the meaning of the pension laws. 
‘ect of this will be to exempt all old soldiers from the 
ty of undergoing the expense of medical examinations 
crease of pensions on account of increased age. 
Post-Office appropriation act appropriates for 1907, $191,- 
.75, an inerease of $10,675,905 over 1906. The postal 
represents what is essentially the purely business side 
( ir Government, and to the extent that the country is pros- 


is the service grows; its expenses are substantially borne | 


e revenue which it produces. Of the total increase for tl 


service, $3,080,000 is on account of free rural delivery. 


Sundry Civil appropriation act carries for 1907, $98,274,- 
or an apparent increase of $31,461,123.66 over the total 
irried by the act for 1906. The Sundry Civil is the one ap 
tion act of the whole list with which it is not possible to 
in intelligent comparison, because of the fact that it is 
the vehicle to carry all expenses of the Government not 
tly belonging to some one of the other eleven regular appro 
{t provides for the things that arise in one year 


nsummated and disappear from our national expense 


on bills. 


instance, of the total apparent increase for this year over 
last fiscal year, $25,456,415.08 is for the Panama Canal, an 
of expense that has never before appeared in any Sundry 
1 appropriation act. The act for 1907 also carries for 
g work on rivers and harbors throughout the country, 
rized by the River and Harbor act passed at tne last session 
‘TS 


‘ 


in : passed at previous sessions of Congress, amounting 
, to $17,318,976.14, or an increase of $6,774,844.14 over the appro- 


ions for the like purposes for the fiscal year 1906, the two 
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formulat 


mine 


bills, in order that they may deter- 
the amounts necessary for a wise and proper administra- | 
ent, distinguished from those which are 
pon extravagance and the self-interest of subordinate and 
sible officials or the desire of others to magnify and en- | 
importance of bureaus and divisions over which they 


ing appropriation 


zxove as 


DEFICIENCIES, 


Deficiency and General Deficiency appropriation | 

“ld at this session carry in the aggregate $39,119,246.62. 

unt, however, there must be deducted $16,990,786 

n Canal, which sum, though carried in deficiency 

» belongs in the category of deficiencies, in that 

iual appropriation, but is for a specific object or 

public work without reference to the limitations of fiscal years, 
and 





is reimbursable to the Treasury ,out of proceeds of bonds | 
<1 to be sold for that purpose. Also there should be de- | 

i sums not appropriated for indebtedness incurred for | 
uch jud and audited amounts for 
uildings in San Francisco and replacement | 
tary stores destroyed in that city by earthquake and fire; 
; nses of collecting customs during the fiscal 
t an insufficiency in the permanent annual 

IS Of $5,500,000 made for this object in an act passed 

1, when our total customs receipts amounted to $206,000,000 

i more than $300,000,G00 collected during the current 
ve: IS06, the whole aggregating a sum indicating that | 
iore than the sum of $8,500,000 of the whole $39,119,246.62 
for a ‘iencies in appropriations for conduct of the 
ernment during 1906. And in this sum there is included for 
nt of pensions $3,500,000, or nearly one-half of the whole 
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1906 as accounts ; 


tion of public b 
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‘tual defic 
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m for 
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ial to en 


Fifty-eighth Congress deficiencies in appropria- 
the public had and 
» such an extent that that Congress deemed it 
act legislation prevent deficiencies. 
ofore many of the Executive Departments proceeded on the 
at they, and not Congress, should fix the standard of 
and if the amount appropriated for the 
jurisdiction was not in their judgment 
rroceeded to expend the appropriafion upon the 
eir estimates and then at the next session of Congress 
it deficiency estimates which, if not allowed, would 

t 


the suspension of the service. 


service become so common 


to such 


+} 


is this practice which prompted a distinguished Cabinet 

during this to state hi the Committee on 

riations that this policy was the policy of coercive appro- 

ns and should be stopped. In view of these increasing 

ney estimates the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 

the Iion. JAMES A. HEMENWAY, now in the 

States Senate, reported in one of the general appropria- 

s at the last session of the Fifty-eighth Congress a pro- 

quiring the heads of the Departments at the beginning 

i year to apportion appropriations, by monthly allot- 

nt, or otherwise, so as to prevent a deficiency, and that such 

apportionment when made could not be waived except by the 

head of the Department. The waiver was required to be in 
writing, stating the reasons therefor. 

At the beginning of this session, when the deficiency estimates 

» presented, it was discovered that this act was defective in 

it did not restrict the waiver of the apportionment beyond 

ng of a reason. This enabled the head of the Depart- 

i the apportionment for any reason, and proceed | 

appropriation regardless of whether such expendi- | 

eate a deficiency or not In some instances it was 

eason for w ng the apportionment that Congress | 

i to appropriate the amount estimated by the Depart- | 

be necessary ft and the amount 

practically all } 

e third quarter, Congress was obliged 


} 
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session ‘fore 


tions. serving 


WSen 


ria 


entire year having 


specific sery 
been 
¢ quarter or suspend t rvice. 
nt the Departments from deter- | 

should be expended for the public service re- | 
amount propriated, the first appropriation bill | 
Congress amended this so-called anti- 
providing that the apportionment, 
lived except upon the happening of 

f or unusual circumstance which could not be 
reasonably ipated at the time of making the apportion- | 
ment. V1 the law as it was enacted by the Fifty-eighth 
Congress had a very salutary effect in preventing deficiencies, 
it enabled this to reject many deficiencies that 
otherwise might have been appropriated for, nevertheless it is 


ing how much 
s of the 
d at this session of 

expre 

not be vy 


‘y law by 
shall 


as ( ongress 


| cial appropriation bill is worthy of special mention. 


| pages, and comprise three large volumes. 
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believed that this law as amended at this session will prac. 
tically wipe out all deficiencies in arnual appropriations that 
must be apportioned, except in case of an emergency or other 


L 


| unusual circumstance which could not be anticipated either by 


the Department or by Congress. 

The penalties which are imposed by this law on account of the 
failure to comply with it are such that it is believed that those 
who are charged with the responsibility of expending appropria- 
tions will so administer the service under their jurisdiction as 
to keep their expenditures within the amounts appropriated for 
the entire year. 

There have been reported in other appropriation bills many 
legislative provisions, many of which have been enacted into 
law, restrictive in their character and imposing limitations upon 


|; departmental officers that will tend to improve administrative 
| methods and effect economy in the public expenditures. 


One provision reported in the Legislative, Executive, and Judi- 
It is the 
provision enacted to put a stop to the practice of the sever] 


| Executive Departments of the Government competing with each 


other for clerical services. It will have the effect also of pre- 
venting the demoralization which now happens as a result 
clerks, as soon as they are appointed in one Department, seeking 
yositions in another Department where the compensation is 
rreater than that in the Department in which they are employed. 
This provision prohibits the transfer of any clerk from one De- 
partment to arother until he has served in the Department from 
which he desires to be transferred at least three years. 
Another, and still more important provision, as viewed by t] 


| Committee on Appropriations, is the one which is now a law as 


a part of the Sundry Civil appropriation act, requiring the 
heads of cach Department in the future to report to the Secr 
tary of the Treasury, within thirty days after the close of every 
fiscal year, a statement of all money received by them during t] 
previous fiscal year for or on account of the publie service 

in any other manner in the discharge of their official duti 


| other than as salaries or compensation, which was not paid into 


the general Treasury of the United States, together with a d 
tailed account of all payments, if any, made from such funds 
during said year. 

It was ascertained by the Committee on Appropriations in 
the course of its investigations that in some fiscal years many 
millions of dollars, representing proeeeds of public property or 
money derived from some source on account of the public sery- 
ice was being handled by Department officials without any 
account of the same being taken as a part of the receipts or 
expenditures of the Government. The fact that no dishonesty 
or irregularity has occurred because of this unbusinessli 
method in the publie service did not argue, in the opinion of the 
committee, that this effective precaution should not be taken 
against the possibility of breach of trust encouraged, or at 
least not guarded against, by the law. 

While the expenditures of our Government are constantly 
increasing, and while the appropriations made therefor by C: 
are in the aggregate very large, yet when we take into 
consideration the marvelous growth of the country, the extent to 
which the people demand that the Federal Government shall p 
form services that should be paid by the States, none but the 
unthinking or misguided who do not stop to consider the care 
with which the estimates for appropriations for the public 
service are scrutinized by the several committees having juris- 
diction of appropriation bills can find any reason to criticise 
appropriations made during this session of Congress. 

During the seven months of this session the Committee on A] 
propriations has spent practically all of the time in endeavoring 


vTess 


| to ascertain what appropriations can be eliminated without det- 


riment to the public service, and what changes in administrati 
should be made to reduce expenditures. 


} 


The hearings on t! 


| several appropriation bills reported from the general Committ 


on Appropriations during this session cover nearly 4,000 print: 
These hearings ha 
been more extensive during this session than in any previol 
Congress—all for the purpose of avoiding unnecessary or ex 
travagant appropriations. 

Notwithstanding the aggregate amount of our public ex- 
penditures and the aggregate amount of the appropriations 


| therefor, the per capita cost of Government in the United States, 


including Federal and State, is less than that in any European 
country, as shown by figures derived from authentic sources. 

The following table gives a succinct history of the appropria- 
tion bills for the session, showing the estimates submitted, the 
bills as reported and passed by the House, as reported to and 
passed by the Senate, and as finally enacted, together with the 
amounts of the laws for the previous fiscal year: 
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ities to the public and do not render | body of men can make careful scrutiny into every detail by itsets 
of this count: in connection with others, and taking a survey of the whole ¢ 

Z * as eee receipts and expenditures, it will be responsible to the House 1 

ion of the people of the country to | it that the latter shall be reduced to an economical b; 

mses of the A y, Navy, fortifica- | within the limits of the public revenue. ; 

vind v this Congress for If, in place of the responsibility and certainty of keeping 


isis, al 


: ne 2 paea : : tions within economical limits, we ure to inaugurate a sy 

to $319,188,308.08, and that the | making ap; priations by many committees, without regard each 

half of our wl le Federal ex- other or the amount of pb mey involved, in ased ex} nditur 
: nai oe tptpally | ensue, and the party in power and responsibie for the control of 

postal service, which virtually lation in this onan will be held to strict account by the people 
you undert: to divide all the appropriations and have 

, exclusive of the | e ttees where there ought to be but one, you will ente: 

ced at $589.093.000, | Path of extravagance you can not foresee the length of or the de 
- ‘ ’ > | until we will find the Treasury of the country bankrupt. 

Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, said: 


It is a fact within the experience of every Member who h: 


ve been 


nS r 1906 are pl 
he startling knowledge that 55 per cent 
» people goes to maintaining the Army, 


ms, | here long, that the Commitiee on Appropriations always find 
of every one hundred | confronted with a demand from each of the committees havi 
ae : ._. | Subject in charge for larger appropriations than the Commi 
r these put Appropriations think should be an There never was a time 
my knowledge since I have been here, when the Committee on M 
which to im- | Affairs did not resist the tendency of the Committee on A! 
fact that their | t°.' ut down the appropriations for the Army. The Committee or 
en as _, | Affairs has always been found resisting the reduction of th« 
an to compare | appropriation bill. For this reason, I say that if each of thes 
iat } lue of some of | mittees had charge of ge I > al priation bil! 
by the Census of 1900. eral subjects, the amount of the bills would be very la 
Pe hl = ie “ uld : » grasp of the House, and there would | 
ea to meet VY. naval, LO in e ¢ priations of ic money. 
s, would have nearly paid fo1 y do say, sir, th shtest question i 1y own mind 
1 rt of the statement, that the scatteri these iat 
egested by gentlemen here will be absolutely breaking d 


and good order aud good management of our finances. It 
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tis country ib liovv, Vaiued 
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so of the District 
y in the framing 
noney to carry it <« 
i cet the informati 
if they are wrong 
een hey a special friends of the Depa in 
and or acl Secretary ocght to have men an tr 
present the wants of his Departn t here. 
or Edmunds, chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
tion | - is that in the mein part of the observations of 1 
) centue {Mr. Beck] I entirely agree. I think it would | 
that | « » the in T ry, and so to the interests of t 
don| supply Treasury ] Tnited States, to send app 
rts of sums to be approp ted to 1 Var 
charge or the -classes « 1e public servi 
ons must be made, and that the practical res 
d them up, that the sum total of appropriations we 
‘ wa 


ust, 


means 


sum 
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Senator Sherman said: 
would not do anvthing at all to weaken 
t n Ap] ions. I belie 

bring all the it of 

control of one committ 
penditure 
. ¢ 


my own experience that the tendency of the r 
of the other committees calling for 
e (J 1 
lat 4 l 
sible, and 
the power to 
exception to that. 
that if all the 
was taken from it and 
ld then be confronted with a 
umitiee for more money. 
CANNON 
committee having the exclusive power to prop 
also to report the appropriations for the service, wo 
committee without any check upon it with any 
its before louse. Now, I undertake to say w you give 
¢ a naa ae a ; kind that kind of pow: you may , fri 
on our rented buildings pon it, or you may put my 
2 re nt. f Congres j coc upon it, or tl rent 
. gentleman from 
appropriations this session, and pos 
‘s roll around, so sure as the 
isive jurisdiction of legislation and appropriation 
ld abuse its jurisdiction and magnify its department 
Why, Mr. Speaker, when you come to select the con 
which are to have charge of the business of the W: 
partment, or the Navy Department, or the Post-Office | 
ment, I take it, sir, that it will be your duty to select ab 
that have a knowledge of these different Departments: : 
only that, but men who are friendly, if you please, to the 
of this country, to the Army of this country, and to the 
Office Department. You ought not, sir, to pick out enemies 
I do not believe you would do so. So when you have pla 
power in the hands of the friends of these various Depart 
and given thein this exclusive jurisdiction of legi 
appropriations, you have at o1 this abuse ready to co! 
this House and from Congress to Congress to run riot, bi 
ing and bearing the fruit of bad legislation and inordinate 
propriations, 


t sun rises, 
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w truly did this our present Speaker predict the conditions 
lay. These committees that have power to legislate and 
riate are merely the representatives of specific Depart- 
and as foretold by Mr. CANNON are “ bearing fruit of bad 
tion.” If this pernicious practice can not be changed, our 
riations will continue to “run riot.” Mr. CANNON at that | 
uggested that all conferees between the House and Senate 
yoney bills should be selected from the appropriations com- 
; of the House and Senate, with power to cut out unneces- 
ppropriations and scale down extravagant ones. 
» country need not look for retrenchment in expenses or 
riations under the present methods. Each of these com 
s with power to legislate and appropriate will continue to 
for the advantage to their particular Departments in the 
ement of the Government’s revenue. 
haps I should in this statement have contrasted the appro- 
ns fer 1907—$8S80,183,301.32—with the total appropria- 
f 1899, that carried the bulk of the appropriations for the 
sh-American war, which amounted to $893,231,615.55, 
shows a difference of $13,048,514.23 in favor of the war 
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Congress 
































ne say in conclusion that in the long and arduous labors 
of e Committee on Appropriations at this session the uni- 
f kind, fair, and courteous treatment accorded to each 
er of the committee by its chairman [Mr. TAwNey] de- 
the commendation of the committee and country. 
has shown himself to be a master of details; he has hon- 
es nscientiously, and courageously performed his duty ; and 
rds n i re pleasure to congratulate him on his weil- 
( lL succ 
{ppropriations for fiscal years 1898 and 1907. 
Appropria- he 
tions made for hey 
fiscal year F Mg 
: 1898, the first : 
r is \ i b 
Title. full fiscal year _ 
under Mr. Me ae 
Kinley’s Ad- = = 
ministration. . 
A NS ews a de eka $3, 182, 902.00 $9, 932,940.00 
aa ccna tuecncncawmanwadee Sakic 23, 120, 344. 30 71,817, 165. 08 
i CIE oid oo sunctitactnnas an 1, 695, 308. 76 3, | O04. 17 
I Soe, ee 6, 186,991.06 } 10. 128. 692. 16 
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Academy 83 1, 664 67 
ia : BET! J 19 102,071, ¢ "i 
neiuding deficiencies therefor) OO (4140, 245, 500. 00 
ath a ee . “ io 191, 695, % wo 
id harbor (including amounts in sun 
1, deficiency, and special acts 20, 832, 412. 91 
| (exclusive of amounts for rivers 
Or senkty witcsah oh aie eis 34, 490, 370.47 | 598,274,574. 32 
I exclusive of amounts for pen 
nd rivers and harbors). -............--.-.- 9,096, 417.34 | ¢39,119, 246. 62 
Total Re , 407, 907,801. 40 712.1 981, 32 
M ous ae ree ee Se Re 749, 057. 99 d?s (x ooo 
Total regular annual appropriations 408, 656,859.90 | 740,106,4 
Permanent annual appropriations (estimates 120, 078, 220.00 | 140,07 
Cre I eka ine detect ieds aack 528, 735, 079. 30 880, 183, 301. 32 
r amount is exclusive of deficiencies, 
This amount carries $17,318,976.14 to meet river and harbor con- 
t obligations. 
Ss amount includes all deficiencies. 
| 1mount includes $10,250,000 under the statehood act and 
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321,600 for new public buildings. 


Regulation of Railroad Rates, 


SPEECH 


YN. SOLOMON R. DRESSER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF L.EPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 28, 1906, 
bill (i. R. 12987) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
‘ree,’ approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory 
f, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Co 
DRESSER said: 
SPEAKER: The record of the Republican party is one of 
1 its every member may feel justly proud. It is a record 
a record not only of things done, but of things 
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most admirably done. That record covers a pe! 

fifty years, every one of which has added dignity t 

and through that party 
I am proud to be known as a men 


glory to the count 
my feeble way am glad to be able to su 
so I do not renounce one iota of my regard for ¢« 


ment, or one particle of mv devotion to legitir 


ey 





and their proper development and worth. C 
wrong in themselves, nor are they : evil 
abated. Corporations are engines of good 1 tl 
number of them have proven their right not 


liv’ honored and approved of all men. 

is largely due to the growth and development of A 
porations. They supplement individual worth : | 
make them werful and fruitful. Corporations 
what individuals as such are powerless to do. An 
have been enriched by the records of its corpor 
There is hardly a town in all the land but | 


corporations work! 





ng out ideals w \ 
complish, but which were most fruitful of 
at large. 





I believe in corporations and am an advo of 
They make great legitimate enterprises fruitful; 
weak individuals to do g I .o ! 

mcentration, and illustr value of aggreg 

gate they are the greatest mechanism fol 
achievement and national good. 

Nor have I al y cause to wish the destru ol 
porations or any wish to injure their legit 
should I desire to strike down our railway ¢ 
sixty years they have been writing At ean | 
have been writing it in letters of enduring pu 
of ever-increasing majesty and power. They 
in the development of every Amer 
‘converted our illimitable forests into 1 

! opened our mountain fastnesses and m: 


‘he statistics of our railroads are al st fal 
true. In 
that was wol 


are absolutely 1830 there w 


+1 


iy of the name. On 


ily 
Lili 








rhe par ad capital, ¢ 

f the Co S ( 
June 30, 3,000,000, and the 
tion $11,000,000,000. These are wonderful fis 3 
more wonderful by comparison. The cens 
entire national wealth at $94,000,000,000, and it 
iit Vv S110.000 000,000 

The railroad corporations of the country « 
tenth of our entire national wealth and are to be 
as factors of power, inseparably connected wit the 
development of every other interest of the 
stock of these companies is not held by tl 
exclusively, nor by capitalists whose w ! 
or tens of millions of dollars. It is heid by 
turers, farmers, and men of smaller means. Che 
books show investments by all el S of } 
as men. To injure the earning power of these « 
injure all these people, and so s | ‘ 


nor do I believe the bill will have th 


such purpose, 


The gross earnings of American railroads for 
June 30, 1905, were $2,073,000,000, made up of S572 


passenger service and $1,440,000,000 from 


show an earning per mile of $9,666, or a g 
for any preceding year. The operating ex 
year were S1.583,000,000, or an average of St 
net earnings for 1905 were $689,592,000, 
for 1904. 
These roads in 1805 also received $114.656.000 
investments, making the total net 
This net income was distributed into p ! 
for leased lines, permanent improvems . 
The taxes y re $58,000,000 ag ay ds 
leaving a surplus of $90,000,000. 
These roads gave employment to 1,296,121 pe 


| ceived as wages the enormous sum of $817,598.01" 
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| numbered 715,419,682, and the number 
Y,899,000. The average passenger rate 


Commission to cure railroad companies of the practice of givin 

proper minimum rates. I call your attention to the fact that m 
an posal is not to give the Commission power to initiate or originate 
ul the avera freight rate aan ton per | generaily, but to regulate a rate already fixed or originated 
ths of a t, roads, upon complaint and after investigation. A heavy penalty 

. be enacted from any corporation which fails to respect an order 

. Commission. I regard this power to establish a maximum rate 
ative importance to all | ing essential to any scheme of real reform in the matter of 

reg ulation. The first necessity is to secure it, and unless it is oe 

i matin thee ts onnat anal the Commission there is little use in touc hing the subject at al 

on credit 101 Ir great _ amt Illegal transactions often occur under the forms of law. | 

ll room for the just comp!aint | often occurred that a shipper has been told by a traffic officer t 
alt fairly at all times between | & large quantity of some commodity, and then, after it has been | 

* : wo . ., | an open reduction is made in the rate, to take effect immediate! 

section and section. The history | grrangement resulting to the profit of the one shipper and the o1 
Commission discloses not only a | road and to the damage of all their competitors, for it must 
rates of 1887. the beginning of the yitten that the big shippers are at least as much to blame 
\ nein tennre int nate iroad in the matter of rebates. The law should make it cl 

he preceding years, but a grea at nobody can fail to understand that any kind of a commissi: 
] on began. | on freight shipments, whether in this form or in the form of | f 


s not only the magnitude 
»] 
he 


l 
ae 


since the regulat L ! 4 
bates have been given by rail- | damages or of a concession, a free pass, reduced passenger rat 
7 : A. _ : + 7s ment of brokerage, is illegal. It is worth while considering wh: 
one locality, and denied tO | would not be wise to confer on the Government the right of « 
a series of discriminations | tion against the beneficiary of a rebate for at least twice the \ 
Ah anric 1 one set of 1D .| the rebate. This would help stop what is really blackmail El 
1 enriched one set of men, ol allowances should be stopped, for they have now grown to such 
tent that they are demoralizing and are used as rebates. * * 
cause long and continued All private car lines, industrial roads, refrigerator charges, 
> sg] ippe rs throughou he country. like should _be expressly put under the supervision of the Int 
: ; nha PTE Commerce Commission or some other similar body as far as rat: 
_the rise and growth of BU ‘ial- | agreements practically affecting rates, are concerned. The priv 
into prominence the pernicious | owners and the owners of industrial railroads are entitled to 
* railroads and all other utili- | 20d reasonable compensation on their investment, but neither | 
: ntry hay been forced cars, nor industrial railroads, nor spur tracks should be uti 
Cs Ol country have been forced to | geyices for securing preferential rates. A rebate in icing chai 
question, and it has been widely discussed | in mileage, or in a division of the rate for refrigerating 
n all platforms. just as pernicious as a rebate in any other way. No lower rate 
nere } eet Sita aI ill was apply on goods imported than actually obtains on domestic gooc: 
igress the Townsend-Esch bi Wa&S | the “American seaboard to destination, except in cases where 
in the Senate. During the mpetition is the controlling influence. There should be publi 
think, attempted to create he a nts of common carriers; no common carrier engaged i: 
eo ne gulation ¥ bond a : af business should keep any books or memoranda other th 
nt regulation of rates, by pursuant to law or regulation, and these books or mei 
‘e denouncing such legisla- | should be open to the inspection of the Government. Only in t 
the principle of rate legislation, | ¢@ ‘iolations or evyasions of the law be surely detected. A sy 
1- “l the C ission itself. It is camination of railroad accounts should be provided similar t 
UK oo ony ‘ n itself t 1s LOW iucted into the national banks by the bank examiners; 
that regulation of the railroad irst-« ; railroad accountants, if they had proper direction and 
i is wise, and this is also admitted || authority oe ee oe could accomplish much 
: ° . . renting Wlillui Vi1ol¢ 0 € e iaw. 
. It is admitted that the existence of | *°"™ — ; 
iough without power to do much, has been} The tone of this document is admirable and it met wi 
‘s. Rebates and discriminations have | hearty response from all Members of Congress, irrespecti 
atter of rates there has been a gradual | party. And the press of the country was almost unanim 
| its commendation, thus stamping it to the fullest with po 
still remained a modicum of evil, | approval. 
e of a continued complaint. T A bill enlarging the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
States decided that Congress | mission, known as the “ Hepburn bill,” was introduced to 
te-making power on the Commis-| this body and referred to the Committee on Interstate | 
done so under the law of 1 . |merce. That committee, made up of twelve Republicans and 
complaint, th if i of 1x- | six Democrats, reported the bill back unanimously, and this 
ecame convinced o an Iiouse by a vote of 346 to 7 passed it and sent it to the \ 


udy of a remedy. for approval. 
well established in ninds ane That body discussed it for several months and passed it 
to make = d ion upol all several amendments more drastic in their provisions than 
ost erious attention. | the sections of the original bill, except that a court-r 
a ae a the peni f is | amendment was provided somewhat more liberal than 
rous message on the ques- | contained in the House bill. 
hich was as follows: | The bill was sent to conference and the conference commit! 
and most | bas presented its final report, which is now before us for 
ent into | cussion and vote. I shall vote for the amended bill, n 
such | cause it is the bill I would favor above all others, but 
ectively because it is the best measure that can be passed. 
ust in- It improves the law of 1887 by conferring upon the Int 
a hese Meee. te d form. Commerce Commission the right to fix a just and reas 
.oderation, shatiees, aaa sania rate wherever complaint is made against a given rate and 
in be effectively exercised when the need | Commission finds the complained rate unjust and unreason 
ali : oer ae Under the old law the Commission had the right under the 
4 es oe ae ee sions of the court to declare a rate unjust and unreason 
the present “Interstate Commerce Com. | but could not change it, inasmuch as Congress had not aut 
Interstate Co mmerce Commission, such | ized the Commission to go that far. 
— eiienbe Gasdaen 2 Bag re This bill corrects that evil. It does not authorize the C 
ze Government undertaking anv | sion to go into the general business of making rates. T 
Jeft in private hands. But neither | left where it ought to be left, with the railroads thems 
ene. a overseeing any work | '~he Commission, upon complaint made by any shipper ag 
It is not my province to indicate | any declared rate, may investigate that rate, and if unjust 
hould be enacted, bu call the at- | unreasonable, fix a rate which shall bind the railroads, u 
xisting conditions with which it is | get aside by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
provision which such law should By this bill we give the people the right to correct all 
» competent administrative body | tionate charges, without denying the railroads their right: 
“eae. a _ whet er 2) court. We have simplified the court machinery so as to i 
hen, efter fall’ investiattien be it impossible for rich and powerful railroad companies to « 
beyond which it shall not | ride the people through injunctions without notice and il 
: cake ae kasi. panei 
“Tt pomnes Any farmer, any merchant, any manufacturer has the 
that a fa-| to complain and be heard by a body authorized to hear 
een aie ee finally decide a rate. An appeal may be had to the Supr 


isions by the | Court of the United States, but it must be done within a 
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sovly jimited time. That court will bave before it but the 
question, “ Dees the rate fixed by the Commission take 
nerty of the railroad company without the due process of 

’ or, in other words, “Is the rate confiscatory?” Injunc 

may not be issued by a judge sitting alone nor without 


of these provisions are fair to the shippers and equally fair 
{ railroad companies, and it is to be hoped that they will 
n end to the wrongs we have so long been forced to bear. 
matter of rebates and discriminations the railroads 
selves admit the enormity of the evil, and claim that they 
elves have been gradually breaking away from the prac 
It is certain that they can break up the business of any | 
bv granting rebates against him. It is certain that they 
ause lasting injury to localities by discriminations and | 
They have ruined men by rebates and destroyed the 
rity of towns by unjust discriminations. 
law promises to break up all rebates and discrimina- | 
and to do it effectually. Our rates are said to be the 
in the world, and there is no serious objection to the | 
‘hedule of railroad rates. The objection is that the | 
re not adhered to and that unfair discriminations are | 
» some people and denied to others. This bill proposes 
e all railroad companies not only declare fair and rea 
rates, but to make them adhere to them everywhere 
are declared. None of these provisions can in any | 
ripple the railroads in their effort to earn a fair divi- 
for their stockholders. The publicity of rates provided 
an adequate system of posting, and reports are demanded 
a heavy penalty. 
lroads are limited to the business of carrying, and for- 
to engage in other business. Pipe lines are made com- 
carriers, but are excepted from the commodity provision 
free transportation of State and National officials on rail- 
s forbidden, and the scandals growing out of the 
men engaged in State and National legislation 
no longer. 
of these particulars is the legitimate work of rail 
‘ected. They still regulate their own business under 
ed regulation of government which seeks to keep them 
doing wrong. All that is asked is fair and equal treat 
and with the hope that every farmer, every mer 


en ES 


hp 
it 


hev 


is 


free 


will 


r all, 
and every manufacturer may have a square deal when 
de: x with railroad companies, I cheerfully vote for the bill. 


rhe Immigration Bill—An Educational Test a Wise 
Restriction. 


SPEECH 


O} 


JOHN 


NORTH 


HON. 


OF 


H. SMALL, | 
CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 5. 1906, 


ill (S. 4403) to amend an act entitled “‘An act to regulate the 
ration of aliens into the United States,” approved March 


SMALL said: 
SPEAKER: I wish to submit a few brief observations upon 
38 of the bill now under consideration, which provides 
d educational test. There could be no test more simple 
ientary. The only condition is ability to read English 
or some other language or dialect. If I interpret public senti- 
correctly, there is justification for the restriction of 
rration by Congress. Whatever reasons may have existed 
‘past for keeping open wide our ports to aliens, the limit 
nerosity has been reached, and we owe something to our | 
( selves, to our institutions which we cherish, and to the 
al principles of this Republic, which we must maintain. 
[ view the simple educational test prescribed by this sec- 
ho ohe can oppose it without placing himself in a position 
sistent with the genius of our institutions and with the 
| and economic policies to which we are irrevocably commit- 
This is somewhat of a bold proposition which I lay down, | 
yet I think it may ke maintained sufficiently for the pur- 
; of this discussion by citing two familiar truths connected 
our past and present progress to which all will yield ready 
é 


all times in our history, ever since Franklin expounded 


j 

| 

j 

| 

\ | 


147 


his quaint philosophy of industrial thrift, w 
] 


upon all occasions the dignity and res} lit: | Wi 
have said that all labor which was legitimate and y lated 
by a worthy purpose was at the same time | rable It h 
been further one of the elements of p1 1 ou 

intelligence and industry were not only consistent 


to the end that labor migh ccomplish the best 

to quality and quantity. It has been our 

labor even for those men trained in the high Li 
is no disgrace, but is helpful in laying true and d tl 
tions for future success. 


We have, further, for almost a century 
trine that there was ho proprietary or i ‘ 
cation by the few. We have held thai 
community has the right to an o rtu { 
schools, and equally we have contended that 
of every community, by taxation, no 


sacrifice, to provide this opportunity to eve \ 

not stopped at this stage, but it has | rn 

of almost every section of our country that th 

the State could not permit one child to g 

without having re i the benefit 

training in i public schools, id thers 

more than two-thirds of the States in the 1 

every child to attend the schools for a certain } | tw 
certain ages. Every section and every Sit | 

equal advancement in the application of these go 

but there is scarcely a section where they will be 

and even where they have not been brought to their full 
tion . the utiment for universal education has taken root i 


is spreading everywhere. 

Of course it nowhere contended that a mere ele! 
training, no matter how general the condi a cist, 
cure for all the ills of the body politic, nor do we contend 


is 


the possessor of such a training is alway nd ( s 
sesses the other elements of citizenship. It is up con 
tended that a certain degree of mental training is n n 
sistent with good morals and that it is absolutely esse to 
intelligent labor and individual progress. It is only stat 
a truism to say that the best thought of the world advo 


mental and manual training along with the m 
the individual. 








Now, if these two propositions, economic and l, have 
| been so thoroughly ingrafted upon our national lif y should 

we admit into the family of this g Republi oO ate 
in the administration of our institutions and to share its 
blessings, aliens who have reached the years of maturit nd 
who are unable to read even their native language? M 
they are not required by the terms of this act to read the ] 
lish language, but the ability to read any languag 
is sufficient. 

There were, as above indicated, some reaso1 
days of the Republic why we should let down 1 bat 


conditions are now so entirely different, and 
are threatened to great 


demands some reasonable restrictions. 


So an extent, that sel < 


To shew the inconsistency of gentlemen who oy 
mild educational test, let me ask them the ques 
have heretofore taken care of the thousands of immigrants \ 
have come to us. The adults who came had bee reared un 
monarchial institutions, unaccustomed to individual libert 
with no conception of the duties of citizenship u 
racy. Ordinarily, it would be dangerous to trodu 
discordant element in such large numbers 
under a Government like ours. In what manner e we as 
similated this large immigration, and with w t s hay 


we met? I will tell you the method whi 
similation possible. It was through the instr 
public system of education. The children of these i 
were compelled to attend the public schools I 


hey we it 

our language, they learned the essentials w h had 1 ( $ 
great Republic, and they acquired a respect for our laws 
love for our flag. Thus the children were assimil: ! 
population and made a homogeneous part of our people. W 
the process of training children to b u 
zens was going on, the parents, throug 1] 
pride, were held in restraint and themselv: ki 
in their respective communit 

For several reasons this burd $s g S 
immigrants has grown mor s du he ' it ce 
This may be attributable in some degree to the re u 
ble classes, in part to the greater numbers, and in 1 t to tl} 
locating in congested centers of population instead of beings 
tered throughout the country. Whatever the cause may be 


best intelligence of our people demands that some reasonable 








[48 


restrictions he imposed, at least sufficient to enable us to receive 
the alien more slowly and to make a better selection 
among those seeking to make their homes among us. 

It may be interesting to refer to the objections urged against 
the application of this educational test. It was said by the 
entleman from Missouri [Mr. BArrHoLpT] that the enactment 
of this clause would violate some of our treaty obligations, or, 
rather, that particular feature of such treaties which guarantees 
to the other powers all the rights of the most-favored nations. 
I have not time to go into this matter, but in my opinion such 
objection is untenable, and in that I am glad to be fortified by 
e gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] and others 

have examined this specific question. 
Only one other objection has been submitted, 
volves the question of labor. It has been 


classes 


and that in- 
seriously 


here that the more ignorant and illiterate the European immi- 
grant is, the more efficient he is in unskilled and rough labor. 


rhe gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
some concern where they 
labor to dig, exc: 
toil if the illiterate 


Boston sufli- 
other laborious 
be excluded from our 
As much as I respect the gentleman’s learning and pa- 
and loyalty to his constituents, I must say that such a 

claration from a Representative from the city of Boston ex- 
cites my surprise. Massachusetts is the State of all others which 

arly a century ago inaugurated the crusade for public educa- 
tion and which has maintained the consistency of mental train- 
ing with the dignity of labor. 

Mr. Speaker, around these propositions are centered all the 
‘tions which haye been made to the educational test inthis 
bill. Let me assure gentlemen that we will not be able in this 
riod of our history to establish the proposition that a class 
of our people must be kept in ignorance in order that they 
may be set apart to perform the hard and disagreeable and 
unremunerative labor. This is the doctrine which the thought 
and better sentiment of every section is endeavoring to eradicate, 
and the country will not take kindly to any backward movement. 


would find in the city of 
avate, and to engage in 
immigrants were to | 


cient 


shores. 


triotism 


objec 


Mr. Speaker, the whole argument against this educational 
test, which thus wisely seeks to restrict immigration, is ab- 


olutely untenable. It is un-American in spirit, it is false to 
the ideals of a better democracy, and it is injurious to the best 
labor. It is a false and discordant note in our 
march of industrial development. It is absolutely inconsistent 
with the most cherished traditions of the past and our fondest 
hopes for the future. [Applause. ] 
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SPEECH 
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Tuesday, 
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contended | 


KELIHER] asked with | 





} secure goods when they 


“An act to simplify | 


States,” approved July 24, 1897. 

Mr. BRICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I want to say something about watches and the 
tarifi - 

I have listened again to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. | 
RatNey] stultify his own State and its proudest industry, and 
traduce his own country and its most magnificent policies and 
prosperity. Mr. Speaker, I believe in erecting, not tearing 
down. I don't want to win on the woes of my country. I don't } 
want to live in a national er a where the tombstone | 


marks the grave of a dead glory. I don’t want to dwell 
he ruins of dismantled industry. No; I want to 
that party and that country that are successful, always suc- 
cessful together. Mr. RAINEY may wail against destiny. He 
y tell you that we are neither prosperous nor happy. 
vite you to come with him and live among the conditions that 


prevail in foreign countries. He may appeal with demagogie 


belong to 





e to a jealous weakness and human discontent; but I be- 
he ut restimates the intelligence of the American people 
I believe the American people wiil stop long enough in the busy 
whirl of the most splendid industrial condition of the world to 


trim the lamp of honest, since 
when they d ey'll know 


lO ti 
touched them all with joy 


‘ve thought, and when they do— 
that the same spirit which has 
and hope in the past and present will 


amidst | 


lie may | your 


| 





come nearer giving them what they want in the future - 
any other power under God’s providence. , 
He says our tariff policies have not only decreased our wai, h 


factories, but that they have enabled these we 
cheaper abroad than they do at home. 

What a strange and discordant alliance those two pro} 
tions would make, if it were true. 

Now, I believe in a tangible reality rather than a sel, 
political theory, and if I wanted to learn the exact truth 9) 
a inatter that meant the weal or woe of my life, I would «> 
rather to the practical business man who knew all about j; | 
would go rather to the patriotic American citizen, whose ey, 
interest lay in the prosperity of the country, than to the 
who belonged to a party whose main hope of success dwells 
the crumbling chaos of calamity. 

I live in the beautiful city of South Bend, Ind., that vey. 
the glory of the St. Joseph valley—the loveliest, happiest y,| 
ley the sun in all of its ceaseless wanderings ever looked doy 
upon. For over four decades South Bend has multiplied it 
through its manufacturing industries, in teeming prosperity 
and unexampled peace and contentment. : 

It has done all this under a protective tariff, and it will eon 
tinue to do so if protection survive. Among its splendid enter. 
prises—many of them the greatest in the world—South Bend 
also has a watch factory—the South Bend Watch Company 
presided over by the inspiring genius ef the great Studebaker 
Wagon Works, by far the greatest on the great round globe. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when this watch question came up throuch 
the devastating desire of the gentleman from Illinois, I went 
to Mr. Studebaker to discover the truth of it. I went to him 


have to sel] 


for two reasons: First, he would know exactly what he was 
talking about, and, second, because he would tell me the truth. 
He has no interest but prosperity, no partisanship byt 


patriotism. And now, Mr. Speaker, this is what he says about 
the tariff on watches, and our domestic and foreign trade in 
reference to same. I commend it to you for its simple, direct 
business clearness and sincerity: 


Soutn BEND, IND., May 19, 1906 
A. L. BRICK, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ABE: Noting yours of the 2d, as briefly as possible [ wil] 
review the tariff question, the Rainey speech, our position regarding 
the tariff, as well as those of the trade journals, in the hopes that | 
may make clear to you our idea of the whole affair, although it is lik 
some other subjects where a whole book could be written pertaining 
to same. 

Mr. RAINEY, 
New York. 
goods and sold them as he has, and I dare 


Hon. 


in his speech, has brought out the Keene matter 


say that the principal on 


is that he has been at swords’ end with what is commonly termed t 
* Big Four,’ which are the American Waltham Watch Company 
Waltham, Mass.; the Crescent Watch Case Company, of Philade 





the Elgin 
Watch C 


National Watch Company, of Elgin, IIl., 
ase Company, of Newark, N. J. 





There is more than one reason why Keene has advertised 


and the Keysto 16 


The Waltham company make movements only, and they are put on 
the market and sold in Crescent watch cases. The Elgin Nati | 
Watch Company sell their watches to the Keystone Watch Case Com 
pany for export, and 7 are exported by the Keystone Watch Case 
Company, of Riverside, » 

It was these emmeniden intention to cut him off the list, so that it 


would be impossible to secure their goods, but it is easy en 

are distributed as extensively as are ti 
Some he has secured from abroad. Most of the waic! 
‘oad are manufactured exclusively for that trade, and 


watches are made in nickel, most of these export goods, 


question. 
are sent abr 
ordinarily 


manufactured by these larger companies, are made in brass and gilded: 


consequently these than those 
in this country. 

We are using nickel in the manufacture of South Bend watches, be 
cause the metal is harder, it finishes nicer, and all in all is more dura! 
and will prolong the life of a watch movement for, I dare say, tiv 
ten years longer than with ordinary brass. 

It has been said that there is as much difference between nick 
rass as there is between a jewel and nickel, as far as the beari: 
‘erned. When the pivots run in brass plates there is an op] ortu 


movements could be sold cheaper 








f these pivot holes wearing larger and the train or wheels be 
out of upright, out ‘of line, so to speak. Nickel plates are so ! 
harder that this does not occur so easily, l 


not wear at all. This is where the importance of jewels come 
no metallic dust created that would naturally wear the 
ay and make them irregular in shape, and the movements i 
ar as to time. It is said that these movements that 
manufactured for export by these larger companies are cheaper 1 
ments, 

Mr. RAINEY 





has endeavored to show that there are fewer watch fac 





and of course the jewels ¢ 


are ordinarily 


tories in this country than there were years ago, and in answer to ! 
nt I would call your attention to an article appearing in the 
American Jeweler of the May issue. I am sending this matter 





nh 
careful reading. It will be unnecessary to go into details res: 





ing the good arguments brought out in this article. It will expl 
itself. 
It is the opinion of the writer that meddling with the ta 





watches would be detrimental both to the manufacturer, the eee 
— the retail trade in general, also the consumer, for these re: 
sinning with the manufacturer, if he were compelled to manufact 
pm as cheap and in such abundance as have the foreign wees: hi 
ufacturers, the quality would certainly have to be reduced and m 
like those that were sent abroad, in order to compete with their | 
yrices, 
: The losers if the tariff was reduced for t! 


operatives would be 


reason that in order to cut down expenses and to compete with t! 


e 

















i —r- 

trade, manufacturers could not afford to pay the wages that 

: yw bei paid in every factory in the United States. Here the 

“ would mention one reason why export business is, in a way, 
ick to the operatives as well as to the company. 

ing the year 1893, when the last severe panic was experienced in 

; ountry, the Elgin National Watch Company had no foreign trade, 

2 vas compelled to lay off nearly its entire working force. This was 

; » case with the Waltham Company, who had looked farther ahead 

ere prepared to sell their watches throughout the various foreign 

G ts. An extensive foreign market is very desirable in order to 


ird the industry at home, and to prevent the employees from being 
ij out of employment in the times of financial depression. 
result was that they kept their organization together, and when 
imes picked up their experienced help was there at hand, while 
7 the Elgin Company I dare say that as high as 30 per cent of the 
ienced help that drifted away during this lay off were never re- 
l. 
» reason why foreign watches can be sold in this country cheaper 
; ne would suppose is because, in many cases in Europe, especially 
' itzerland, scholars pay a tuition to learn some branch of the busi- 
r to learn it at all, while in this country a green operator must be 





' is much as one who has been in the business in Switzerland for a 
' r of years. 

eving that the article I am inclosing and clipping from the 

in Jeweler, published in Chicago, will cover of the ground 





nticned in this letter, and if there is any further information 


t vou feel will be of assistance to you, I should be pleased to take 
{ itter up with you again. 
‘losing, I would mention a few of the things that we are endeav- 
to do: First, to manufacture watch and 


movements of quality 
of quality only. To market them in such a way as to have both 
t lealers and consumers realize that they are goods of quality. 
have not considered foreign trade, although we have in our files 
requests to enter into foreign countries, and we have in each in- 
e replied to these inquiries stating that it was our intention to 
t care of the home market first; and whenever we have had an 
iew with any of these foreign representatives, it has proven itself 
s the goods that they desire are of a much cheaper class than we 
ntemplate manufacturing. 
is the opinion of the writer that the consumers who buy watches 
( ality, watches that are made exclusively for the American trade, 


e best materials and finish, by well-paid and experienced watch 
will pay them the best in the end, and patronizing the home 
! t is asking no more than to keep the dollars at home. 
ir. Speaker, he supplements his letter by reference to an 
article in the American Jeweler, which I will insert: 
THE IGNORANCE (7?) OF MR. RAINEY. 


ngressman HENRY T. RAINEY says that “in 1870 there were thirty- 








watch factories in the United States; in 1900 there were only 
en.” Let us see the facts: In 1870 the Waltham, Elgin 

rd companies were successfully making watches and the ¢ 

i States, and New York Watch companies were unsuccessfully 
e to make them, while the Illinois company was erecting a plant 
Springfield Here, then, were three companies in operation and 
trying to enter the field at the date he names. How does this 





( re with the thirty-seven for whom he mourns? 
As a mi of fact there have not been thirty-seven 
ifacture watches in the United States since 1842, 
te attempts all the organizations and reorganizations of the wun- 
essful companies. For instance, the Fredonia, the Independent, 
Cornell, and the California watch companies were organized with 
same set of machinery and largely the same people. Counting 
hese reorganizations as separate attempts in all instances, there 
not been thirty-seven since 1842. 
ir. RAtNeY is unfortunate in his selection of an instance with which 
j illustrate his argument. There were three suecessful watch 
4 s in 1870 and in 1900, notwithstanding the terrible oppressions 
the “ trust,” there were seventeen, counting the productions of the 
k companies as watches of the cheaper erder, and taking into 
unt only those companies which have been successfully market- 
x their product. Surely the growth from three companies in 1870 
seventeen in 1900, thirty years, is satisfactory evidence that there 
s been no monopoly in the manufacture of timepieces. 
Now, as to prices and qualities. In 1870 a watch that would pass 
railroad inspection tests of to-day would have cost the purchaser 
25, if it could be obtained at all; to-day it is sold to the consumer 
$35. The watch which sells to-day for $10 is superior in time- 
ping, finish, strength, and general utility to the $50 movement of 





itier 


attempts to 
counting as sep- 


fac- 


i870. This merely illustrates the constant reduction of prices and 
increase of quality which is going on in the American watch in- 
dustry. The seventeen companies constantly fighting for business 


can be depended on to keep prices within reasonable limits in their 
Torts to displace each other. 
Mr. RAINEY is also disingenuous in his manipulation of prices in 
r to work up Democratic indignation. He compares the American 
tail price of a single watch with the foreign price in wholesale quan- 
es. He does not know (or it does not suit him to state) that the 
eign retail price to the consumer is about the same as that paid 
the American consumer; in many instances more. If he did this 
ere — be no argument and consequently no chance to make polit- 
ical eapital. 

Winally, he does not know, or, if he does, he willfully refrains from 
tating, that the bulk of the Keystone-Elgin watches used in his argu- 
ment are not sold in this country at all. They are gilt movements 
ma de especially for foreign trade and sold abroad direct to the retailer, 
while in the United States the watches are distributed through jobbers, 
vho must buy in large quantities and distribute in small quantities. 
It is the same sophistry that was used in the nineties with the prices 
of agricultural machinery, the spot-cash wholesale prices of the factory 
eing compared with the time price of a single plow to the consumer. 

Railread grades of Elgin make are pot exported in any appreciable 
quantity, as records show that only 37 of these watch movements were 





ent abroad to Europe in five years, and the highest grade, the 23-jewel 
varieties, was not included in this number. 
Political business and business politics have some funny angles. 


During the Cleveland Administration, in the nineties, the advocates of 
ree trade pitied the poor, downtrodden farmer who had to pay twice 

much for a plow as the exporter paid who sold the same goods to 
South America. They worked up quite a feeling, which threatened to 
interfere seriously with the profits of the dealer in agricultural imple- 
wents. Then the dealers got after the politicians and threatened to 
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relieve them of their jobs if the politicians | 



























































































































th ) Ss t up the |} and 
| about the “ exorbitant ” prices tural implements M 
them “saw a eat light” and e pl and harvest iwitation Ww 
dropped as suddenly as it commenced, or rather it wa vitehed to 
plate. The tin-plate people were not ores ed and had not effective 
a distributing agency as the implement dealers, but they t together 
and the cry was again changed from tl ‘tin cup” to the full dinner 
pail.” 

Now another attempt is to be made to secure free trade in this coun 
try and the American watch has been selected to bear unt of 
attack and serve as the “ hor je exam) Che Democrats n 
feeling about for an openin some months. as wi e d 
when we recall the recent agitation concerning hides 
and shoes, but the shoe men were t vell organized 
selected. You sce, the ery must possess personal 
everybody in order to be effective politically. Ev 
but there was too close organization re, bot 
could make votes, and am employees, who ¥ ' 
too closely knit together labor unions to make it ad 
with their sources of livelihood. The retail jewelers 
the watchmakers have no unions; everybody w s 1 
watches. “The people are being robbed!’ 

Congressman Henry T. Rainey, of inois, has been ted 
“barker” for the oecasion, and he started the ba 
claring, in the House of Representativ: that if 
all organized into a trust: th: they r ! 

United States by forcing them to pay itar es f f t 
necessities of life; that they are choki: t « n, in 

which he makes the statement that tl not as mal " 

tories now as there were five years ago. 

We claim to be moderately well | ted concerning ft 
tories of the United States, and we s y without hes t 
are as many watch factories to-day as there were; t 
failures in watch factory cir t ist ten y | 
States Watch Company at old i plant to ] : 
Watch Company, tl latter m« from Boston t Wa 
better labor market, as Waltha is vat town. ( 

to was sold to the aker it Ss i 
horoughly modernized, d, is now s 
send Watch Factory. re is on y whi 
moving about the country sinee 1883 ind ! 
tive (always at a loss), which was it Ar 
These are the or movements of an l the t 
The only one w 1 has iled recently is the one whi 
success in the twenty-three years of its d spasm { 
Of all the others, there is but one (the El whi i t I 
dividends on the original stock. Every ot! tor ! 
cial difficulties at lea onee in its history, and n f t 
times. We say witho I ition at Mr. RAINEY needs 
on the history of watch in 2 ica 

Concerning the rei ition tches, the same t 
done with anything w prote by the tariff, provided 
charges did eat uy mars veen the export and 
wholesale pri plus the riff. brings up the q 
ing.” The manufacturer of any yuntry is liged to 
opposite and contra requirements; he must pr 
the retailers who di Ss gt s or t w ‘ 
Consequently he must et the price to where said 3 Ly | 
the expenses of storekee and get ; ving in addi fin d 
this he refuses to supply those w ] i ) g 1, W 
fully sell below the market, the « f { is at ed 
those who object to this supervision. At the same t t 
he must run the mill or factory at i nost pacit 
as the fixed expense is little if any n I tir i 
time and the distribution and sale costs mit 1 the « ‘ i 
the other, as the selling organization must be 1 1 1 in ¢ 
In addition to this, operatives demand steady work a‘ i 
remaining at any parti ir mill. Now, with a steady 
a fluctuating consumption, surplus stocks are bound 
various times, which u be disposed of, t! t do 
is called “ dumping.” 

Years ago the Holyoke and Sprit ld paper s in 
run their mills full time, used to sell paper in ¢ izo at a 
could get for it, while maintaining their home 
one and at the same time running the mil 
Now, the difference between running a mill ime i 
running it half time, or with full time 1 i f ( ‘ 
between a profit and a loss. This was a vi ce t 
Holyoke people, but it raised immediate and s is l t 
mills in Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin 

The American Papermakers’ Association was formed to 
thing, and they used to promise to be good at tl I é l 
then do the same trick over again, until the e ( 
the American association, formed one of their ‘ t I 
serious cut on No. 2 book was I! le in Chik ac l t 
were twenty-four of them) contributed a « sold 
New York. Now, as the average price of cent nd 
in New York above the Chicago market, it d e t 
when the market in New York broke about 24 cen the | rd t 
market likewise, ditto Boston, there was something « 
eastern mills. The western men simply said, however, “ lf 
our market, we will break yours, and we h: ili é 
with which to do it.” 

Solid train loads of sized and supercalendere ) No. 1 
and machine-finished book were thus sent into t I ‘ 
press purpose of being sold below the in Oo! to 
New England mills of using Chicago as ing gr oO 
this had ultimately the desired effect, a du g 1 
a necessity, the dumping was continued in Canada i 
the consternation of the British paper mak 
ceeded to froth at the mouth in all the trade 

To make a long story short, this is ying oO ’ e in 
countries and in all industries where factories must be run as é 
as possible. There is no particular reason why should 1 
with factories in the liues in which we ester rhe ‘ 
the protective tariff is to prevent international dumpir for t 
what the export trade practically amounts to. The Ss no ¢ 
whatever that if the tarif is good for one country it is « ul 
for the others, and that under similar protection the 
eommodities would be narrowed to those which could 
cheaper in one country than in another. Since Canada | 
protective tariff American manufacturers are erecting fact ) Oo 
there; the harvester companies have been compelled to ir action 
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of any kind to its advocates a Republican Congress passed anq 
a Republican President signed an appropriation bill containiy. 
a rider nullifying the eight-hour law and principle in its ap] if ine 
tion to the greatest public work ever undertaken by our Gov; 

ment—the construction of the Panama Canal. Repeated yiojs. 
tions of the present eight-hour law have been charged, nd 
when organized labor has been challenged to make good theca 
charges it has responded with page after page of proof of < lh 


violations in governmental Departments, which have gone y) 
buked and unremedied by Department heads. 

Again and again has organized labor called for the safegy)y- 
ing of the honest workingman from the blight of competition 
with convict labor, for relief from the evil of induced and 
desirable immigration, for an honest enforcement of the Chin, 
exclusion law, and for the rights of seamen. It has opposed the 


@- 


| perversion of the antitrust and interstate-commerce laws, ]; 
has sought to conserve the writ of injunction in ‘ts origina] 
essence and to prevent its becoming an instrument of the 
struction of the laborer’s freedom. 

It has asked that the constitutional right of petition be por. 
mitted to the employees of the Government. It has urged it 


| tration has been deaf. 
} this 


Sweden; so it goes. “ Tariff walis” build up the manufacturing 
t any country. They do it largely by the prevention of 
and is a free-trade country. All the world dumps in England. 
Whenever the tariff o lowered the world dumps in the United States 
and. the American fa ories shut down, or run on half time, or with 
half forces, while the cae yloyed half starves or sweeps the streets for 
daily bowl of soup, as was done in the cities of the United States 
during the Cleyeland Administration and is being done in England } 
to-day 
You can buy a Boley or Wolf-Jahn lathe cheaper in the United States 
to-day than in Germany at retail. Within the last year the writer 
been shown Swiss watch movements at 97 cents and a very sood- 
‘ ni mo ement at $1.40 These are Swiss prices for export, 
! umption. This is dumping. The “arbitrary re- 
\ t the "a York custom-house,” of which the German 
pers tar complaining and which so nearly led to a tariff 
war with Ge are simply an attempt to collect duty upon the 
is of t home market prices instead of the dumping prices 
hich ‘ ; have been invoiced 
rhese re the conditions which the American watch manufacturer 
st mee f he attempts to sell a portion of his preduct abroa and 
it is quantity prices from the factory which the Democrats are about 
to use in mparison with the retail prices to the consumer in the com 
ing agitatic for free trade. In the instance mentioned in begin 
ning th s ve to compare the price of $4.60 each, spot cash at the 
fi ry in ! of ae pk . 78, with $9.25 paid for one plow by the 
f r, on t in rth akota. Iiow will the retail jewelers of 
t ( ry i sh this sort of interference and false deduction concern 
ing their ness during the coming campaign? ‘They can prevent it 
s the u ral cannons dealers did, by writ to their Con- 
en i telling them to let watch prices alone during the coming 
1ign ny jeweler should do this at once. The jewelers have 
les ¢ igh already. 
Yes, Mr. Speaker, I believe in fact rather than theory. It may 
be tl in the mind of a political economist all this prosperity is 
itious. It may be that to an idealist the doctrine of free | 
trade is a God-given device of immaculate origin. But we have 
tried both, and we have tried them more than once. We have | 
never been prosperous under free trade, and we have always 
prospered with protection. A country never has been and 


er can be 


C prosperous except when labor 
warded, and 


in this country labor has never 


is adequately re- 
been adequately 


rewarded save when we have had a protective tariff. Yes, we 
have tried both, and who is there besides the gentleman from 
Hlinois [Mr. RAINEY] that would blot out the shining sun and 


silver stars of 


ig down. 


I believe in erecting, 
this prosperity, 


this bright day? 
This condition, 


not tear- 
was not built upon a 


theory. No; it was built upon the deeds of men that stand out 
the fact that lives. Prosperity is a fact. For over three 
sund years the world has forgotten all that the Egyptians 
ever said or wrote upon the subject of architecture; but over 
mder on the desert sands of Africa stand the immortal pyra- 
ds, giant facts, giving eternal testimony of what the Egyp- 
ians could do in the way of architecture. There they stand, 


one of the eight wonders of the world, yet as insignificant as an 

nary when compared with the marvelous pyra- 

of American prosperity that presses out the sky in the 
ipremacy of 84,000,000 people. 


tombstone 





Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill. 
SPE i CH 
WILLI AM S. McoNARY, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


7 
| 


IN THE HOUSE OF 





| of statistics, 


the Speaker of the House, in selecting the Committee on Lal 
appoint men who from experience, sympathy, and knowlede 
were qualified to render in Congress the kind of service such 
a committee was originally designed to perform. To all these 
requests the dominant party in this House and in this Adminis 
There is no mistaking the meaning of 
attitude. The Republican party as represented in this 
House is not in sympathy with organized labor and will yield 
to it only those concessions that are wrung from its fears. 

The same smug indifference is displayed, no matter }h 
nearly or how remotely concerned with the welfare of the toiler 
a measure or project may be. 

I have gone before the Committee on Labor to urge that some- 
thing be done in the cause of the little toilers, the children 
whose souls and bodies are stunted and killed by the grinding 
and stifling experience of their tender years. I have sought 
secure uniformity of laws in a matter that is of the most vital 
importance to our nation. I believe that the integrity, the pr 
and the prosperity of a country supposedly founded o1 
manhood suffrage can not be secure if private greed is alloy 
to strike at the very foundations of the State, at the souls an 
bodies of its women and children. 

I do not believe that any material gain can compensate us 
for the loss in the standard of manhood and womanhood. A 
nation’s wealth is not in its railways, its mills, its shops, and 
its banks, but in the brawn and nerve and brain of its workers: 
and when you do aught to injure the workers of a nation you 
thereby strike at the very heart of the nation. No increase in 
wealth, no matter how flattering it may appear to us in a table 
can repay us for violence to the youth of the coun- 
try, for on them depends the future. 

But how do these ideas impress a Republican Corgress or a 
committee of a Republican Congress? They may secure tlie 
assent of the humanity of the gentlemen who are in 
here, but they do not find any expression in laws. 

A strong example of the indifference of the Republicans is 


ress, 


control 


found in the case of the letter carriers. There is not in t! 
| whole land a better, a more diligent, conscientious, or self- 


| 
| 


respecting body of men than the letter carriers. There is no 


| body of men more deserving of private thanks and public bounty 


for their services than these men. Yet they fail to secur 
what in the strictest and narrowest justice is due them. For 
the past forty years the salaries of the letter carriers have re- 
mained practically the same, and this in the face of a phenom- 
enal growth of the postal service. The rules of the Departinent 
prevent the carrier*frem engaging in any other occupation that 
might mean gain to him, and, in point of fact, such rules are su- 
perfluous, as the very nature of the carrier’s work precludes 
his engaging in any other work while in the Government service. 
To make a successful carrier a man must be something above 


| the average in physique and in mentality, and his integrity must 


| and to be ready to labor in all kinds of weather, 


Saturday, May 26, 1906. 
re being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
i nd haying under consideration the bill (H. R. 19264) mak- 
iations for the diplomatic and consular service— 
McNARY said 

[AIRMAN: To acknowledge the right of labor to organize 
concede the heh us and manifold blessings and benefits 
follow such organization is not enough; the claims of 
( 1 lab 1ust be met with candor and honesty, and as- 
sented to when just. The occasions have been many when this | | 
1 has had an opportunity to meet the just claims of organ- 
ed labor, and to yield to them; but labor has discovered that 
Republican majority of this House is not disposed to do the 
fair thing, not to say the generous thing, in its behalf. 
Labor’s bill of grievances, addressed to the President, the 
: Se e, and this House, has set forth the matters wherein the 
Republican majorities have failed to deal squarely and honestly 
ith the equitable demands of the workingman. For ten years 
nd more organized labor has sought to remedy the defective 
eight-hour law and to secure a law that would extend to all 

work done for or on behalf of the Government. 


Not only have these efforts been in vain, but without 


a hearing 





We expect him to be punctual and patient 
and for this 
exceptional service we are unwilling to pay him, after years of 
the most arduous toil, $1,200 per year. Surely the Government 
is not setting a premium on self- -respecting manhood here. 

What is true of the carriers is also true of the clerks. 
Government has ignored the facts of the growth of the 
service and the requirements of present-day business methods 
and the demands that these make on the carriers and the clerks 
and has sought to make the Post-Office a paying Department at 
the expense of these carriers and clerks. 

Rather extravagant claims are made for the extension of the 
Post-Office Department. One would think that the work of in- 


be of the highest. 


Th . 
i 


postal 
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{ sing its efficiency and its usefulness had exhausted all the | Canal in the American market, unless the Pr 
lity that man could bring to the task of orgunizing and | termine that the bids of domestic producers are u abl 
( loping the Department along those lines. The trath is that | and the reorganization of the consular servi l t! 
we are far behind other countries in some features of our postal Mr. Chairman, I believe that next to the rate bill tl is no 
We have made some vast strides where powerful pri- | other so important the pure-food bill ! ul 
vite interests have been indifferent to growth and expansion. | tically concerns every man, woman, and child 1 1 
» ease has been otherwise when these private interests have States. 
that they were in danger of competition. In the matter of The greed for money by many manufacturers o Md and 
reels post we are and haye been for years standing abso- | drink articles has caused them to lose all reeard for t | 
| ly still compared with other countries. The express monop- | fulness of their customers. It has so become that ¢ } 1 
oly has been responsible for this, and can be relied upon to resist | of purity labeled on thousands of articles which go 
measure that will mean a more reasonable and more compre- | the everyday meal of the home is symbolical of fraud and 
sive parcels-post service. ception. The label is a misnomer, a prevaricator of 
t innkes no difference how much good such a measure may | and true worth and genuineness of the products that 
promise for the people at large or for the Post-OfKece Depart- | the stomachs of not only the adults of the land t the f 
1 itself, the frown of the express monopoly is sufficient to | that furnish nourishment for the millions of inno t and 
decree a speedy death for it. State legislatures may call for a | ing babies who prattle on their mothers’ knees 
nge, and men from all the walks of life, from the farmer to | Mr. Chairman. when we take inte consideratio 
the college professor, may urge it, but the express monopoly | of this bill, which appeals to the he:thfulness of e 
( persuade a Republican Congress to refuse it. | of people, we must confess that we have not only d our duty. 
also, with the proposition for postal savings banks. This | but we have given to the American people a law that in the 
| ject, designed to benefit the many and to mark a step for- future will safeguard them agzginst deleter ous food s fs t} 
ward in enlightened and beneficent progress by our Government, | have been adulterated with poisonous preservatives L othe 
iven its quietus by a Republican majority in Congress. It | eounterfeit substances. 
is the same story with the proposal to insure merchandise parcels This bill, Mr. Chairman, not only applies to the lab ¢ of 
in the registered mail. All these suggestions have met with | all articles of food and drink. that the « mnsuming pu may 
lisapproval of the express monopoly and have died an early | know what they are eating and drinkiwg, but it covers 1 
th. | of drugs and patent medicines and explicitly provid penalty 
So it has gone all along the line. A Republican House has | against their imitation unless the contents are st i on the 
ned a deaf ear to the requests of the toiler, whether he be in label of each and every package. It has been said by several 
publie service or private; whether he be the child or the | eminent analvtical chemists that prepared food pr s that 
in. Monopoly and greed have been assiduously and con- | have been canned or preserved are not affected | he ] 
sistently served and the people ignored. of time they have been in the receptacles, and while I be 
the consuming public would much more desire to have t d 
of canning placed upon the labels, yet th y 
Pure-Food Bill. date on the ean is not nearly so important or valuable as some 
pel s seem to imagine. What.we must do to j 
SPEECH | tect tl » healthfulness of the people is to pa l t ¢ 
| pels publicity of the actual contents, and the 4 s used 
or in their preservation, of every can of goods or | Is 
+ 1H . T { x | whether propri ry medicines or drinks used as bevel 
BGS. GEeewee as CRU Oe, . |" ti ccewn iste ladions, 0-chendeat sontraie 0 al 
OF INDIANA, * irly one hundred foced products that find t r way to the 
ables aetiealh rv housekeener in the S ! g 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ee 
Friday, June tained preservatives—some harmless, while others were 1 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
» Union and having under consid tion the bill SS) prevent 





(Ss. 


for pt 







the manufacture, sale, or tra rtation of adulterated or mis 
nded or poisonous or delet ri is, drugs, medicines, and liquors, | 
i for regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes— } 
' 


Mr. CROMER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress 
has been one of much good to the country at large. The public | 
uulse has been felt, and the people’s needs have been weighed 

nd considered. We have been in session for seven long months 
endeavoring to do our duty to the people by regulat and 
curbing the soulless corporations that have been mulcting the 
publie through their cupidity and robbery until forbearance has 
ceased to be a virtue. Corporations and the moneyed interests 
of the country deserve to be protected as well as other interests, 
but when combinations, trusts, and allied wealth are organized 
for no other purpose than to bleed the people and force them to 
pay extortionate prices for impure and deleterious goods in 
order that the coffers of these highway leeches may be filled, 
then it becomes our duty as lawmakers to enact laws that will 
protect the people against such encroachments and that care- 
fully will guard their interests. 

Mr. Chairman, let me briefly give a review of what has been | 
done during the seven months’ session that is drawing to a | 
close, and I believe that every fair-minded man in the country 
will acquiesce in saying that the Congress not only has done its 
duty but the laws enacted have been of such a character as to | 

. merit the commendation and plaudits of the people. Briefly | 
2 stated, Congress has determined the type of canal that should | 
be dug across the Isthmus of Panama; admitted Oklahoma and | 


ing 





Indian Territory as one State; removed the tax on denatured 
alcohol; enacted many pension bills; extended Federal authority 
upon the specific questions of railroad rates and inspection of 
meats; enlarged the power of national quarantine service; 
amended the naturalization laws; defined hazing and provided 
for the punishment of midshipmen guilty of the offense; pro- 
vided for the election of a Delegate from Alaska, and enacted 
numberless minor bills, yet of great importance, such as requir- 
ing the purchase of supplies and materials for the Panama 


XL——624 


garded as being of a poisonous nature. 

















Mr.*Chairman, it is an old saving that the At | pl 
| like to be humbugged, which may be true to ‘ 
but the moment they discover that their ap 
| satisfied with a spurious brand of foods and bev: t 
and ask us to protect them against su f! ! 
which it is our bounden duty to do. 

When we consider this bill in all its s snes 
stop and think of the millions of pur | , l 
of food stuffs, nearly all of which ) ‘ 
| genuine article, when, in fact, the very word e 
| signify but deception and fraud, then the 
| end and those manufacturers of spurious goods ho | 
to account. 

Let me take as an illustration t S < that 
doubt have resulted f m the s 
that was branded as pure and t © | 
ing, sweet-tempered ind affe mat no { 
ness, is not able to produce no shme for 1 
eent, and sweet little babe th was I ! { 
To keep the babe alive tl ci or re é 1 
of prepared at d canned 1 k or ere W 
as much regularity as if the child we im! 
ment from its mother’s bh t What ar 
llollow cheeks «4 ippear, and its form |} ( ! ! 
}and instead of developing into a he y 
dwindles down and cown, in the 


its 


of existence, 


last little soul takes its flight to the far 
and ! 
the sleep that knows no awake 


of this child’s death? 


s carefully and gent 


rhe analysis of some 


brands of milk and crear 





n » wid id l as | 
pure, naturally causing the people to believe in th 
the presence’ of chalk, formaldehyde, and othe 
while apparently harmless to an adult, yet cert 
nourishing to an infant. Not only does this illu 
to the milk and cream preparations, but it is to | 
potent in the manufacture of patent medicines, 1 of W 


contain poisonous substances, such as cocaine, arsenic, la 
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nul strychnine, which act as narcotics to alleviate pain | buys; better than that, it likes to know what it eats. Thy 
i § t Under these circumstances is there any | no getting away from the value of pure-food legislation : 
( an, that the country is aroused and the} more than there is getting away from the value of pure d 
ke, appeal to us for protection? itself. Legislation like the kind contemplated by this bil] 
t inatter of canned goods, such as potted ham, | as a preventive. Because of bills like this passed by the 
| y kinds of soups, branded and so!ld | of Germany, deaths from diseases caused by foul foods 
I l many of these ; fictitious | been diminished. In one German slaughterhouse in Ge 
t and are prepared and mixed with other materi- | in 1902, 150 cans of trichina were found in American pork 
1 ‘ ; food, yet, | ported; in 1905, GO cans. 
idity by the | In all the German pork brought to that slaughterhouse 
: is grocer and call | a single case of trichina was found. Let such a significant 
of | l tons or chicken or a can of chicken or | have its weight. It should not be lost. I am advocat 
‘ » and have it pre red according to the printed direc- | law that is to injure honesty. I believe in no law to pi 
t 1 sé 1. You will find it necessary to look at | men from making oleomargarine, if it is called, labeled, ar 
l what you are eating, whether tongue or chick as oleomargarine; but I do favor a law that will preve 
’ rity | sale of oleomargarine if it is injurious to health. I ad 
‘ hot Lh y which was guaranteed absolutely | a law that will prevent the sale of adulterated foods. 
1 bee was found in the honey. If men want to buy coffee mixed with chicory, I 4d 


| 


t in 3 ity make them un 

















































































































( + 1. while I believe that there are many dis- | object. What I do object to is a mixture of chicory and 
\ 3; who palm off on the publ i the pure sold as Java coffee. 
( ed y tt 1 oil, strawberry jam with- In highly civilized countries—in the German Empire, f 
\ $ iade from hickory bark and ample -the people ure protected against the tricks of ti 
IZ 1 with the chicken left out, | For instance, a firm may not sell a hat for felt if it is not 
J used in the blending. and | or if so sold a penalty has to be paid upen discovery 
t ‘ounterfeited and spurious, | fraud, provided the injured party prosecutes. In ci | 
and manv dishonest com- | lands there is a tendency toward just such legislation 
nous ingredients are used in | contemplated by this bill. For example, Prussia, one 
ipoun I am not ready to charg2 | most enlightened States of the German Empire, a Ki 
{ ( st. fo1 believe that a vast number conduct | Whose capital is Berlin, passed the following laws in 1 
I | ] est wav and rive to th ir to the inspection of meats : 
: l trons the class of goods that they claim they MEAT-INSPECTION LAWS OF @RUSSIA. 
, class OL manutacturers are oité so opje In order to do away with difficulties and misunderstandings 
to 1 | those who have become rich by putting a] 1 ne apparent when the law for the import and inspection of 
1 n t rket g lless of y or | Meat began to take effect, the Prussian ministers for 
- fin trade try, with the sanction of the « 
to hei re very strenuous in ft ( O- | have j e ructions : 
is inim be counted as can t 
i li ‘ be it l only odic of animal ood 
( L everal anning establishments engaged in cluded 1} i nece ary es! of : 3 1 
\ n tomatoe corn, pumpkins, and | health be arrived at in blood whi is not contained i 
to say that not one of the proprietors of | Heavy | of blood of sick animals gives no guaranty 
ts has uttered a word of objection to this danger to human health. Also all other parts of warm-blo 
s neg , : , . M. Liv . as Jong as they are tended for food for human be 
a ( personally to know the owners of these} be imported in fresh condition only when these p: 
ll of whom take high rank as men of honor and | coherence to the whole animal body or its halves. 1 u 
1 a ae : a aa 1 riy such inner organs the impertation of which d ni 
Ss a ¢ t demane ior the goods canned 1n ov the : rt ¢ other parts ; for instance. ] ] 0 
{ s, b ise the Is inte ’ l » not « ed in the animal body are forbidd 
‘ r sented be imported, if they ch the place of inspection togeth 
er : tad 3f a the bodies of which they were presumed to have been a part | 
ade “2. The admission of well-boiled liver, which up to date was | 
{ our ] i ted to enter, is declared to be contrary to the law of inspection of 
oul ( in 1 Prepared meat is admissil le only if in its origin and preparation 
1 ee 2 is, according to experience, no danger to human health or if its” 
. lessness to health can be proved positively at its importation. Ni: 
C to be r is the one nor the other of these conditions exist with cooked livers 
‘ food legi mas the cooking of livers is not sufficient to kill all animal or bot 
1 ‘ s ea ound adhesions to the liver can not be removed at 
, i, ¢ ( ; therefore unsound livers, even after the most thoroug! 
{ this it still retain the condition of rotten and disgusting nutrimen 
| S ‘e ji] sides all this, the cooking of the liver, more than any other sys 
1 ry preparing the same, is calculated to cover up the unhealthy conditi 
Ai this organ. Fresh tuberculous formation, young cysts, etc., are | 
, a lie ‘ ’ to be so changed by the process of cooking that they are not very « 
the f lis « finneapolis, you will be told that their | detected on examination. ; ; : 
s of th ld the foreigner in far- “3. Since the inner organs of animals, particularly of pigs, si 
; “ ; ee ee ee m reach the weight of 4 kilograms ($.8 pounds), there has 
n Pol a Australasia, in Africa, ped in several places of inspection the import of such organs 
1. in the Arctie regions, rejoices ig to different parts of the animal body in a pickled condition. 
f ring Pillsbury’s best flours. the « anned as these coherent parts really weigh at Jeast 4 kilograms, and 
: rf : Se eee ee eae eel eee eae capac s it can be proved that a rigid examination shows that these i 
Coiu . River, or the blue-points oysters of a have absolutely lost the condition of fresh meat, there is 
i ) ! they interested. The whole world is | jection to the importation of such parts, provided that the final ir 
1 1 11 —— ih iin ; nt ne tion permits a favorable report. 
b must not, we can not, forget this. % { The ordering of lard prepared in foreign countries very oft: 
Py to interference tell us it is | done after the receipt of samples; therefore it happens often tha 
the weight of some 2.500.000.000 eans | ples of this lard are imported in small lots and of unimportant wei 
, : It is ordered that the chemical inspection of parcels up to 1 kilo 
(2.2 pounds) can ordinarily be dispensed with, and it is considered 
Dp essary only when on first examination the condition of the sa! ; 
! ! causes suspicion. ‘| 
\ n ¢ ‘5. Meat peptones as such are allowed to be imported; but , 
meat powder and meat flour are named among such prodycts of | 4 
d \ as sai res, ete., which, on account of consisting of hashed meat, 
t] lu ul and n ilue of | exclude import, there exist doubts as to meat peptones ha‘ a 
‘ inte ai attend ter ane mumnia than) bate of being imported. Until further orders peptones n 3 
ny ee al Pee ween weg |) ene ee ddical purposes, even if they quite resemble meat powder, : E 
ay, Sweden, and Denmark, par-/| not to be considered as meat in the sense of the law for inspection 4 
j ‘ legislation has led to phenom- | meats and can be imported without examination. E 
e the ] is pre? ed by the bes “6. It has been found that some imported meats contain borax, *3 
; ' thy 1 oe which, according to appearances, it would seem no use has been m a 
s t SEL all to be sold at with the intention of preserving the meat. For instance, the z 
\ I use ¢ I belief in its could have become arfected by the borax contained in packing mater 
( h f rovernmental seal rhich had been used previously to carry goods containing boral ; 
= - roan, since the importation of all meat containing borax is strictly forbic ’ i 
ergone caretul inspection. Che same may | meat thus affected must be excluded.” % 
! | t! ! =] rs. These are gathered the day thev | W. Barve, Coneul. ; 
. 1 the date of gathering, and are sold BAMBERG, July 17, 1908. 


’ That such legislation is not allowed to lie dormant or ineffect- BK 
| it li the following facts as to prosecutions and pun- = 


\ world wants to know, it likes to know, what it | ive is shown by 
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nts in the Empire, furnished by Consul-General Guenther, 
e a Member of this House: 
FOOD ADULTERATION IN GERMANY. 
. . > . } 
( u of Frankfort, reports that g the year | 
‘ G 
\ s 
1903 
t 
+} 
a 
a 
< art ) 1 5 
951 pers 1 1,1 
2 ! “0 per cent. For know vio! 
I eventing the spread of in tious diseass 9 | D 
ted, against 67 in 1902 
sane n ‘ver said thought legislation would ¢ V 
t food frauds What it do do is to reduce the d rer. | 
hment by imprisonment or fine will deter. To argue o r 
would be to argue the uselessn of all laws to pr 
unish wrongdoing of any kind La are In 1 i 
hence fallible Perfection w: I er | licted of a bil 
is aimed at is | r and better conditions. Ex] 
bring forth a better ! | 
f I am told, as I sl e told, that t ple don’t care, I | 
i 
idmit it, but for the sake of the : n t will admit it. | 
must be made to care. They must be aroused. People | 
re about education. We have to pass laws to ] 
s to put their little ones into school. For its own pro- 
n the State is bound to build up a better and better school 
If the people act indifferently about food it is b 1S 
re unable to realize their danger rill they do, the State 
be at no better work than in protecting Vhen I | 
told, as I shall be told, that others do it, I admit it. Indeed, | 
e you lhe vith the eviden j 
ADUI ‘ i S IN M 
United Stat Ce : ae t « 
= a { b office f ex nin 
= of Jona 9 hed a nf ating to t 
; t ntly juit ‘4 ding to tal 
x ‘x ied in 1905 ¢ 1 1 > in 1904 i} nu! ! 
i 116 ples of milk w yere found to n very 
I a [ 
acid: eff } 
3 t 
< eg ‘ t 
D 1 « 
$s acl ¢ 1 | 
W | 
¥: d | 
, > i } | 
3 onta a 
4 i y the masses 
1d tli cus l 
pre ms of such articles 
made 
aR, Consul-Genera 
FRA} R 
The masses of men ! slowly. It is not conservati or 
s it indifference; it norance. How are they to know? 
Above double dealing dishonesty themselves, the masses 
of men find it hard to believe that the 1 1 they have learned 
to look up to and respect would resort to the wretched forms 
of adulteration every day recorded. The following synopsis 
of a bill regulating importations of meats into the German 
Empire is full of significant and suggestive matter: 
GERMAN MBAT IM 3 UNDER THE NEW INSPECTION EM 
rhe code of regulati f ca y it fect from the ist of 
( ‘ next t! I vy far n ‘ of J » 3, 1900 
- on i 1 1 of ls t tl 
ical p ica the h t > As it 
I a pa et ty-f ely pril 1 quarto p } 
\ h the whole sy t 1 with the etal ite tl 3 
1 minuteness of haracteristic of ¢ an legislation i ad 
tion In transmitting for tl infe n of the D I 
Agriculture the full text of this mea t to the D 
Agriculture), which will influence the imp i 
meats and meat-producing animals into Get y, the following s I 
of its provisions is submitted of pres e public interest 
The first section of the present publ comprises the full xt 
of the statute itself, which after sev y of agitation and dis 
cussion was finally enacted and received the imp il signat : 
June 38, 1900. Then follows the decree of June 30, 1900, putti 
into effect from the Ist of October that year the twelfth section of 
law, whic forbids the importation of canned meats, sausage 
forms of finely cut meats. This | t of the statute, being a 
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ing to wait, but I do not want 


n anything but its merits. On these 
t if un stand the purpose and 


from itself. 





3 ¢ | ‘d by the idealist and optimist 
f ful and the i, but experi- 
cs nd severe, teacher—tells one 
xpect ideal conditions, anyhow this 
‘I ( tions under which foods ; 
for t! bil The Member who brought 
vy] it, are moved the highest 
Given a guaranty that me 
ter, ¢ bal ng i in the 
\ \ go on and on, g y on, sans 
v , full of cupi and false 
we 1 bills lik the pu rd bill 
] ] ‘e what they caus 
on é h re forwar 
{ forth in the bill e I be 
l ( ug 1y count for all 
s |} rs, Is rt this b 
it n lv ve feeling that 
ly « y t the convictic of my own 
\ - tue sentil ts of D ‘e than 
of the District of Columbia. 


V. MORRELI 


TANIA, 


=a 


) OF REPRESI NTATIVES, 
of t \ H 
r T ny 1 wn ] 
A } A i ssi mn 
the ] t tT oF < ( 
7 
ul « © \ 
t a l 
ss T | 
2 € oO tine 
$ r ] | >) 1 t 
as ¥y ed 
e { i I letin N aU, % en 
which <¢ ] f en 
‘ wi = 1 ‘ t 
O I d e 5 
‘ e 
7 . 
i Vi 
( the «< > j em 
} 
: 1 s that 
t eight 
( No 
1 wie 3 
( 
. 
i i « 
1 Pay ts é Sec 
eT T : 
j ;or GC Bu No 
{ of 1 t tl 
‘ j } } @ « 
; : 
, A Vi A 
‘ i 
T< 1,3 . t x . 
1 » in Washington ‘ art 
the neral accept 1 of the 
W ré¢ inta ed T » PY ensea 
g m much consideration until 
, t € ‘ , . , ley y sa7i? ol~ 
I t I had apparently know ingiy 
¢ tT 
‘ Prall ati? on P ’ } 
( Bulleti 20 I found that 


No. 
* Payments for ex- 


.» for Washington, 


, 
s 
t] } ling of 


Ss. er 





SG, Aliens 


found on page 476, Table 44, were on page 241, Table 21, ( 
divided as follows: 
Libraries : 
S PEGS DEE (WORE canniaincimebbtbhiebtdcene eae $19 
All other sss animal catia le Ei tle ene ae Ee OF 
And under art galleries, museums, ete. (in this same table) __ g> : 


As I just said, not being aware of the existence of am 


galleries, museums, ete., in Washington, maintained by th 
trict, I wrote to the Director of the Census requesting 


d what art galleries, museums, etc., there were that 
included under this item of $85,610, and received the follo , { 
reply 


“uavise¢ 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 
Hon. E 


WARD DE V. MORRELL, 











Cha an Committee on the Militia, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 
Dear Sir: I eply to your communication ne 8, in whi 
ask n ( ing the ite I i in Census B 
No { j ‘ Group 2, which shows that the city o 
ir i f rt galleries, n ims, € , under “al 
‘ I beg to t t I int 1 ‘resents t 
maintaini t Z gical Park In that 
\ the of the I! trict to dilv di 
dt el US exp es, and ina ince ¥ 
I ir é I iting to Table 21, the total yi 
: , ‘ ** 
\ y irs, S. N. D. Nortru, Dire 
I migl 1 the letter 
Directo the book 
Dis t ‘ies and 
laneous € xpenses. 


Neve itting that I was ir 


‘theless, 


I ¢ a error as 
including the total amount of $135,000, as shown in Tal 
and not separating the items as shown in Table 21, and fi 
clarified by the letter from the distinguished Director o 
Census, I ! e taken some pains to inquire into the 
li ex ‘ t District, with the following result: 

In th t 1 i@ “library expe a 
me, 1 e the editor in his answer made them 
Libr ex as used by me in my speech, would 
the « » expenditure made by the Government for libra 
the Dis t of Columbia: the editor limits it to the free 
lil y of the city of Washington, and then further limit 
ex es for general maintenance, 

( zress in e appropriation act of 1901-2 made an 
pria for the Free Pub! Library of V hington of § 
for the year « ng June 380, 1903, and $36,280 for the ye: 
ing June 30, 1904. These appropriatious were made for 

| the purch of books, but do not in any sense con 

> expendit ide during those years for the Free | 
Library of Washington. On September 30, 1904, Mr. T 


trustees, called att 
made an additional gift c 


library 


that Mr. Carnegie had 





I ea ie Lil Bw 
tl 1903 « »,000 to furnish and decorate the inte 
the vy building. Mr. Carnegie had already given $ 
for the ere n ¢ l ! Congress had given its s 
Sit 0 in ey f ding of the grounds, and the Con 
; ; of the D iad regraded, curbed, and repa 
dewalk 
M ver, no account is taken of moneys expended up 
Col l¢ Library, the de t | libraries, and a 
for ] oses ot what he des 





include under the words “ general maintenance.” 

The Congressional Library is open to the public, as wil 
See from the following figures taken from the Librarian’ j 
] i year 1 03 


E SOON cnintineieneentganiaineaeiamancs Om 





° y 1] +} . Pp : e iW. 
rm Libra? ypen to all the le of the city of Was 
7 } } 7 r 4) - - - law 
elsey et eve d of the year, except legal 


a. re. to 10 p. m., and on Sun 
} 








2 I 1as been open to the public on 
days since September 14, 1902. It it a great library, and th: a 
ures taken from the Librarian’s Report of 1903 show that i 
a tremendous clientage. It is open alike to the rich and th fe 


to the high and the low, and is a public library in every 
of the term, except that the books are not permitted to be take 


from the building. The expense of this great Library is ve 


great, and as its principal advantages go to the great public 2 
the city of Washington, is it fair in discussing library expenst 3 
to exclude those appropriated for this institution and limit it a 
appropriations made for the Free Public Library of the city of 

Washington? 
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\ppropriations made by Congress for the year 1903 for the | The appropriation was $100,000; tl] uditor 
ngressional Library were as follows: penditure of $98,790; the Census Bureau places it at $85,610 
a i I ds ea tdeien ieaneidicen hamptons abieoaiae $16, 140 | Is not the presumption in favor of rig 
ling rooms —~-~--~-~-~-~-~--~--~--~--~--~----~---------------- 47,640 | tained in the report of the auditor, rather t! 
nee canaa2ascsaasanssnns2nsccss2assos=c2ss-os--=-- 6,580 | Dilation made by the most careful board of 
a ee a ae eae a a ___.... 6,200 | possible to have? 
comes — | Why should an appropriation 1 ] N 7, 
Total -------------------------------------------- 86,180 | jeal Park be included under the cay I 
In addition to these expenses, which are certainly chargeable | penses of libraries, art galleries, museums, et 
rary expenses for the public, there were other appropria- | same classification as made by the s iuthot Cr 
s made which from their nature should be divided between | Bureau, there is another caption “ Expenses for 
public and the special interests involved. These additional | tion?” The system of classification adopted by the ¢ 
ropriations for 1903 were: authorities is very scientific, and the caption for } ! 
( se I eli ametiniactclin $87,040 | tion is analyzed into general expense, ex] 
( dy of building --------- — - -------. 72,605 | dens, etc., expense for baths, bathing beaches, « 
pale ee ee ee ee eee es ne a ee i, i for celebrations and entertainments and 
ripts_._--.-.-_._-_-_-_-___-________________-_--=__-5, 760 | pemses. The expenses for the National Zoo! LP 
— I should think, logically fall under this caption and not u 
Total ~-----~__..-.-_._--~...--....--~.-----.-----. 178, 385 | the caption “ Payments for expens of librari rt 


grand total of $264,565 for the use of the Congressional 

Library for the year 1908. 

In addition to this, there are quite a number of departmental 
iries sustained by the Government for the use of Govern- 
employees, from which books may be taken to the homes 
he employees. The number of Government employees in 

Washington forms a very considerable part of the total popula- 

of the city, and the existence of these libraries, circulating 
hey do, carries library privileges to a very large part of the 
ic, and the expense for their maintenance falls, quite prop- 
. under the term “ Library expenses.” 
king < for de- 
tmental, and for the Free Public Library of Washingiton— 
ot the statement true that the library expenses of the city 
of Washington are far greater than the same expenses for the 
ies named in my last public utterance? 

But it was not my intention in abbreviating the caption of 
isus Bulletin No. 20, as to payment for expenses of libraries, 
cralleries, museums, ete., to limit the discussion to libraries 
e, and I should have made no further reference to it but 
the effort made to cast unnecessary odium upon the figures 
sented by me. Even in their limited sense, library expenses 
greater, as I have shown, in Washington than in other 

and in the sense of the caption the expenses of libraries, 

calleries, museums, etc., are greater, as I have alreadv shown 
my remarks to-day. 

It might be well to consider which set of authorities is better, 
‘ original reports of auditors for current years or the compi- 
ons of the Census for selected years. This may be answered 
a further reference to the caption of Census Bulletin No. 20, 

“Payments for expenses of libraries, art galleries, museums, 

In this caption reference is made to Table 21, page 241, 
said bulletin. Referring to that page, we find the following 
alysis: 





raries : 





Salaries and wages _......-_---- m ee 
All other expenses aa Sa eet einbi side ] 
Total libraries _._.____~ ~ = acinomae = Ca 
“t lleries, museums, et 
Salaries and wages____— ; lhcaaai shilieesiiad - 
All other expense lel Te wqncmiidanaidinn cidiigmeairiimeiainaianteatil 85, 610 
Total art galleries and museums_-_ sickaiiedints eee 


The auditor of the District of Columbia, in his detailed state- 
nt of expenditures of the government of the District of Co- 
ibia for the fiscal year ended Juné 30, 1903, gives the follow- 
statement of expenditure for the Free Public Library: 





laries of employ 
hase of books 
nding 


Contingent 


expenses 





us 


while 


The Cen authorities figure the expense at $49,823, 
ie auditor of the District makes that expense $39,828, or 
early $10,000 less than the compilation made by the Census 
authorities. 

The sundry civil appropriation bill for the year 


} 
+ 


1901-2 made 


an appropriation for the year ended June 30, 1903, to the 
National Zoological Park of $90,000 for general maintenance 
and $10,000 additional for the construction of an elephant 
; house; in all $100,000. One-half to be paid from the revenues 


of the District of Columbia and one-half from the Treasury of | 
& the United States. The auditor of District of Columbia 
; in his detailed statement of expenditures for the year ended 
June 30, 1903, gave the expenditure for the National Zoological 


the 





i 


rn Park at $98,790, 


| Treasury for the District of Columbia, according to D 








museums, ete.” 

The final action of this Congress upon the D (pp 
ation bill is not yet known, but the a ) ; Hou 
has been taken, and I am glad to say that nd 
not only a large reduction over the amounts asked 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, but also « 
small addition to the amount appropriated at the |] 
of the Fifty-eighth Congress. 

The total amount appropriated for the fiscal 
June 30, 1906, was $9,396,029. 

The total amount recommended by the §S 


No. 12, estimates of appropriations required 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, was $ 

It is understood that the estim 
the District 
than those 
Treasury. 

The total appropri: 
bill 18198 for the year endil 
$9,822,994. 


ites of the ¢ ioc , if 
of Columbia for the same peri 

actually recommended by 
amount ted by this 


al 
1g June 30, 1907, 


Thus the appropriations ma ’ 
show a reduction of $1,476,270 approximat 
submitted by the Secretary of the Tre 
reduction over the estima 
the District of Columbi 








The work of scrutinizing District « l ! 
to the municipal expenditures of other « tl 
larger size has, therefore, I trust, 
claimed that it has in any sense r hed 
There are still many schedules of detailed ex 
District of Columbia that are abnormally hig! 
materially reduced without inj to a 
with the development of the District of ¢ 
municipality, or that will in any sense d 
triotism which demands th W 


the country, shall be the mode ity 
that the count 


we must not forget 

the most generous expenditure of n 
of Washington’s development, will 
expenditures. 


Useless places must be eliminated; s 


of the men performing the servi 





paid clerks and inspectors in Washington mus 
something like equality with the s 
for the same service. 

In this way, and in this way 
Washington great and beautiful and cl 
of extravagance and misappropriation. The l 
vestigation and curtailment has been at lk 


: 1s 
it is left for future committees to make mor 
tions and to further reduce the unnecessary 
expenditures of the District of Columbia. 

It must be borne in mind that the crit 
time to time been made by me was not 


amount of money expended as at the ex 
ner of expenditure. Were it tl 1 of th 
personally would be glad to see propr l 


amount of money which the pr i 
vided it would be properly expended and bri 
tionate results. 

The spirit of parsimony should not prevail 
vancement of Washington is concerned, b 
national capital, but the curtailment of «& 
management of the municipal government, 
are performed in other cities equally as well, 


A 
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much | 
ful 


‘ss expenditure, should receive, in my judgment, care- 


attention of all the Members of this House. 


At the risk of being accused of repetition, but with the hope 
of impressing more forcibly figures which have, perhaps, 

“uly been presented, I will briefly review what seems to me 
to be the most important points heretofore touched upon, in- 
cluding tables taken from Census Bulletin No. 20. 

My first speech of February 14, 1906, dealt with comparisons 


St. Pittsburg ; 


Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
Louisville, and San Francisco. In that 
ordinary method of presenting expenditure 
into gross and net expenditure, and under net 
expenditure dealt with office expenses and expenses 
lice 


hetween Washington, Louis, 

N. J.3; Chicago, 
iphia, Detroit, 
speech L took the 
by classifying it 


Or OPralnbary 


for the p department, fire department, extension and im- 
provement of streets, street cleaning, street repairing and light- | 
ing, bridges and sewers, schools, charities, and corrections for 


the year 1904. I presented a series of tables carefuily compiled 
from the reports of the auditors of these cities, being first-hand 
nd the latest available reports, carefully differentiating each | 
f these heads, and making a series of subheads showing the | 
ipounts paid for the subdivisions of each of these heads. 
l s under extension and improvement of streets subdivisions 
were made showing comparative expenditure for extension and | 
improvement; under street cleaning, the expense for cleaning | 
p! r Was separated from the expense for collecting ashes and 
garbage; repairing was carefully separated from lighting, and | 
bridges from sewers; in school expenditure a separation was | 
inide between salaries and money paid for buildings and 
up lcs 

iby this method was possible for any man, the truth of the 
figures being admitted, to reach a rational conclusion as to the 
comparative expenses of the cities named. It is always proper 


LO deny 


the accuracy of figures, 
the substitution of others. 


and to prove their inaccuracy by 
It is possible in the presentation of 
at ms of figures, taken from a number of voluminous 
to fall into error, and it is the right of every disputant, 
, to prove it from the record. But no such method 


tSSeS 
reporws, 
error exist 


adopted by 











was * those who essayed to answer my speech, and the 
logical inference is that my figures were correct. In fact, the | 
figul we admitted, but the deductions made from them 
denied, or the figures were admitted, but the method of their 
resentation was declared to be unfair. An effort was made to 
that office expenditures in Washington were different from 
expenditures elsewhere, and that no fair comparison 
tween them could be made; that as the Government paid half 
expenses of the District of Columbia it was unfair to 

( pare the valuations of Washington with the valuations of 
r cities; the character of the Government of the District 

o unique, having the threefold functions of a State, county, 

1 city government, that no fair comparison could be made 

between it and other cities, ete. 

[t il be seen from these answers that the truth of my figures 

s t denie ied and that their force was parried by quibbles and 
neo} uential averments. Thus of what consequence is it to 
uvbody in a ¢ ymparison of expenses between Washington and 
er city to say that the Government pays half the expenses 

hat a iir comparison demands either that the valua- 

be doubled or the expenditure cut in two? What had valua- 


h the figures quoted? I dealt with expenditure, 
the total net or ordinary expenditure of the 
for the year 1904 was ~ of all proportion 


gton tor 
+1 > } x 
outlay to the expenditures of other-named cities. 


1) it make the expense any less to have the Government pay 
lf of it? It does make the expense less to the taxpayers 
cit f Washington, but this is a matter of no consequence 





ver, however, in a comparative statement of the expendi- | 
between cities, 

Qn March 16, 1906, I presented another speech showing the 
win luations and inequalities of assessment which obtained 
in the District of Columbia, and on March 22 another in which 
4 ! particular attention to the answers of certain newspaper | 
cr s, in which I showed that all the matters of avoidance | 
lv set up were unfounded in fact and unworthy of seri- 

oi isideration. I also submitted a table taken from Bulle- | 
tin 20, census statistics, showing the total and per capita pay- | 
Ine for classified expenses for the year 19038. No attempt 
having been made to answer my statistics for the year 1904, 
except by the pleas in avoidance already referred to, and my 
critics having shifted the ground to 1903 and referred to Bulle- 
tin 20, census statistics for that year, I cheerfully met them 
upon their own ground and published two full pages of said 
bulle 7 which not only bore out the accuracy of my previous 
las ‘ations, but also supported every figure presented therein. | 
In that report it was shown that the expenses for gener: al | 
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| leans, 


| Orleans, 


| penses 


| makes these payments include all payments for 





SS 


administration in Washington 


were greater than those of 
Milwaukee and Cleveland, 


and far greater in proportion ¢} 


those of Detroit, Pittsburg, and Buffalo. That the expenses . 
courts were greater than those for New Orleans, Detroit, \,))- 
waukee, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Buffalo, and Cleveland. In fx, 

almost four times as great as the greater number of these citing 
That the expenses for the police department were greater {| in 
those of the larger cities New Orleans, Detroit, Milwautos. 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Cleveland, or Buffalo. That the expenses 


for the health de partment were greater than those of New (,p. 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, or Buffalo. These fig 
showed that the expenditures for public charities and copyoe. 
tions were from two to eighteen times greater than those of Now 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, San [yay- 


cisco, Buffalo, Cleveland, Baltimore, St. Louis, and Chicago, })e. 
ing excelled alone by New York, Philadelphia, and Bosi n 


For public highways the expenditures were from two to four 


times as great as those of New Orleans, Detroit, Milwau cee, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg, San Francisco, Buffalo, Cleveland, «~- 


Baltimore, and almost equal to those of Chicago, the ex). 
ture for highways in Washington being $1,001,298, and in Chj- 
eago, $1,027,701. In the matter of public sanitation the ex. 
of Washington were very much greater than those 
New Orleans, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, San 
Francisco, Buffalo, Cleveland, and Baltimore. For public¢ recre. 
ation the expenditures of Washington exceeded New Orleans, 
Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and Cleveland. In payments 
for schools Washington exceeded New Orleans, Milwaukee, Cin- 
cinnati, San Francisco, and Buffalo. These figures taken from 
sulletin 20 simply aggravated the disease. The claimed ex- 
travagance of my initial figures faded into insignificance when 
brought into juxtaposition with the figures of Bulletin No. 20, 
the authority upon which the criticisms were based. 

The same objections might be made by me to the separate 


of 


classification in Census Bulletin No. 20 as were made by the 
critics to the classifications in my original speech. Sut these 


would be but quibbles, as all classifications are subject to this 
kind of criticism. Census Bulletin No. 20 deals with “ aggreg 
corporate expenses,” and explains that term on page 27 of the 
volume. The bulletin also deals with corporate payments, and 
(1) general 
service, (2) municipal service, (3) municipal investment, (4) 
municipal industrial expenses; for (1) general and (2) co 
mercial or special improvement outlays and for the redu 

of debt. All of these I included under the shorter term “ gr 
expenditure,’ and for 1904 showed that Washington expended 
more in _ way than the six cities St. Louis, Boston, Balti- 
more, Buffalo, Pittsburg, and Newark, N. J. 

On page 44 16 of Census Bulletin No. 20 the aggregate corp 
payments or gross expenditures for forty-nine cities are shown 
from which I extract the following outlays, adding only the 
population of each of the cities for 1900: 





Aggregate 


Popula- 








‘3 Per capita 
City. ¢ corporate eo 
| Hon. payments, | P@Y! 
UME 5.) dials dol minclieint mace eenell 8,718 | $10,843,620 | $36 
NIG 0! Svina wisennd unbane wn chann peewee , S07 8, 442, 400 | 1h 
IND So cc) oe amnbams upicueeeeaawacdias 9, 2 
I 6 Soo nan os oe ee ee } :. 


San Francisco | 





) MEIER 2. bi daviniceida andesneuanaatadarauet | : 7913 >, 106 B 
SNR 2 nls ss a cee a | 16 11,875,111 { 
TI a i a as alga rear aa 285, 315 5, 226,012 16.70 
ee eae se eo ee ee | 285, TO4 6, O00, 442 l 5 
OE COPING Riciniin Gated snc cadena 287, 104 4,453,125 | 14.81 


Thus of the fourteen cities having a population greater than 


Washington, Washington had a greater aggregate outlay than 
eight of them. Of the forty-nine cities on page 446 of — 
| letin, Washington had a greater outlay than forty-three o! 


them, and her per capita expenditure exceeded all of them save 
New York and Boston. 


I consider this a most extravagant showing. 


3ut suppose we look at the detailed heads of expenditure as 
set out in Bulletin No. 20. On page 446, under “‘ Payments for 
general and municipal service expenditure,” we find the follow- 
ing: 
POI ui ce enitcentyniecmndecceintie ee et ee ace eee $6, 502, 475 
POR nn a ee a ee 5, 561, 751 
suffalo ee en SR Rs eT EC Se: 5, 346 se 
San Francisco ~~ ne a gall icfacea cto a ila Se te Se 6,172 O00 
ROCCE) coset graces I ee A I Te 5, 463, 586 
Cincinnati — omar cincniailethtonpisiaens aber eomipesiutelaspaeatesiar nae RO 
| Milwaukee ileal aN Na at ale eS 3, 457, 542 
INNS os cso ds Se Rea ee 3, 819, 409 
Dee” CI noi in eee i el ea eee 3, 447, 913 


Washington paid more than any one of the forty-nine cities 
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the page for this item, except New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
St. Louis, Boston, and Baltimore. It will be noticed that 
timore expended but a trifle more than Washington and that 
aggregate expense of the item, “ Payments for general and 
ipal service expenditure ” makes up more than three-fifths 
the aggregate outlay or gross expenditure. 
On the same page, under caption “ Outlays for municipal in- | 
, tries,” we have: 
i a ae ee nega ee ey 
i ccaglieaailes is dbiasiienct ici LE sia 919, 781 
Po ea ee siete ihe $94, 480 
EN SOV ee he (acetone cash enibleandinceinbndy gigas) Sr 
lore an eb coiathed oa eincid 224, 528 
nd . own hstossitginlisiits encdigiibeaain nie inigetinmcenbin pitcn<uplitaamabed 908, 941 
cite cea beat Retccaninlithint eis Te et ar ae 65, 750 
th Me = sie ct 110, 693 
sit ab le ease a a i aa 492, 614 
IED « iaeeGnnieatetas elena capita eiitlialinsiattiiaianait Siac sib iiliiesatemnidaitilainiiinaiataiaine lel 6, 443 


Municipal industries cost more in Washington than in any 
forty-nine cities, except New York, Philadelphia, Cincinn 
Memphis. 

i the same page, under caption “ Other than munitipal 
tries,” we have: 


ati, 
in- 


hington — ~~ 





caleialtuidaahianth similis ticii ait ..-. $2, 198, 550 
_ a . a i ciedieniihesnkdbaditeinancianeaies a - 637, 669 
( wi 7 So en = 64 
5 aaa aa = sie alle Fy 
t Vee 
i 





Orleans — 


a ee 55, 49 
‘ow, these three items, payments for general and municipa 
ice expenditure, outlays for municipal industries, and out- 
; for other than municipal industries, make up in their aggre- 
what I termed in my first speech “net” or “ ordinary ”’ 
enditure, and which for 1904 I ealeulated to be $9,079,908. 
Collecting these three items, we have as the net or ordinary 
nditure for 1903, according to Census Bulletin No. 20, the 


iowilng: 


ments for municipal-service expenses_ 
Payments for municipal industries 
Payments for other industries 





Total net or ordinary expenses 


9, 862, 362 


So that the vague criticism that my classification was too 


eneral, and therefore liable to be misleading, falls to the 
ground. The expenditure for the ordinary expenses of District 

vernment for 1904 under my classifications were 
worked out by the census bulletin of 1903. 


less than 
The absolute 
rity of my classifications for comparative purposes is, there- 
re, I consider, established, and all indirect criticism clearly 
out of place. 


Se 


Consolidation and Reorganization 


Districts. 


of Customs Collection 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIA 


OF 


MS. BENNE 
NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


T, 


Saturday, June 30, 


the bill (H. R. 14606) to provide for the consolidation and reor- 
ganization of customs collection districts, and for other purposes. 
Mr. BENNET of New York said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: From time to time during this and preceding 
Congresses press and platform have rung with denunciations of 
ourselyes and our predecessors because of asserted defects in 
the consular service. Some of this criticism was just and much 
of it unjust. In due course, at this session, the Congress passed 


and the President approved the consular reform bill. At once 


19¢ 6, 
On 





| repre 


criticism was made that we had “ emasculated ” the bill because | 


of our greed to control patronage. Answering 


criticism through the columns of the New York 
io point out that the provision that had been 
out was clearly and plainly unconstitutional. I also had the 
temerity to suggest that everything that the Congress clearly 
had not the constitutional power to do the President just as 
clearly had. Thereupon I came in for some criticism, person- 
ally, upon two quite conflicting grounds: 


this particular 


“ 


Virst. That my position was unsound legally. 

Second. That though my position might be sound legally, 
still the legislation, being of good intention, ought nevertheless 
to have been enacted. 


Personally I have neyer yet voted for a clearly, unconstitu- 


Sun I ventured | 
emasculated ” | 





tional 
tions. 


separable provision ph 
It would belittle a lawyer to argue 
except by stating his opposition to it. vhis 
tended the President possessed he has just exer 1 
advice of a at 1 and a great Secreta | 
Secretary Root and the President’ ler are as fol 


ora 7 AT 
sit iwiiyet 


To the PRESIDENT: 

I transmit herewith, for 
designed to extend the 
the civil service, to the con 

The main features of tl 
the consular reorganizatio 
they were dropped out largel; 
Congress would appear to be an 
stitutional power to appoint consuls ir adopt 
executive order y be free from that « ction, and 
very positive coz lation which many 
expressed for th yosed char 
I do not doubt that the ne system will r 


t! 
and of C 





Sy 





liar branch of 
* order Ww 











infri 





vill 





1 
mn ¢ > 
fh aif Ss 


of the new rules was 
onvention held in 
n from all | 





» te ix . 
sentative 


t 
ciple 

C 
leading business 
and the pr 
careful consideration by 
perienced officers in the 
the 4th of this month 
of the new reorganizat 


rg 
to take effect 






me 
i 
cipie 


on the 30th day 
at the same time, 


tfully, 


rules take effect 


Very respi 


Whereas 


the Congress, by section 1753 of the Rey 1 St 
the | 


United States, has provided 
The President authorized 
of persons into the 
promote the efficiency thers 
te in respect to age, health, cnowledge 
the branch of service into which he seeks to er ; i f t) 
se ] may employ suitable duct 
} their and establish re¢ tior for t 
‘ ) ns who may receive appointments in t 
And whereas the Congr i l ide » CO! 
general and consuls of the United States by the act ent i “An 
provide for the re manization of 1 
St s,” approved il 5, . 
to extend to that branch of the civil servi 
the Revised Statu end the in« 
nr f I 16, 1% - 
in the exercise of tl 
1 and laws of 1 


follo. 


is 





a 
to prescribe su regu for tl 
ci 


admission 
may St 
candida 


for 





persons to < 





prescribe ities, 





ss has clas 





mrt 


Now therefore, 











ies in the office of 


the basis of ability and 


new appointments of candidates 
examination for appointment 

Persons in the service of the De} 
$2,000 or upward shall be eligible for pr 
and efficiency as shown in the seryice, to 
i vove class 8 of consuls. 

4. The Secretary of State, or such officer e Departmen 
as the President shall designate, the Chief of t Cons r | 
the Chief Examiner of the Civil Service ¢ 
whom said Commission shall designate, shall 
aminers for admis to the ] 


consular servik 
5. It shall the 


ity of the Board of Examiners 


as 
irtment of Sta 
ymot 


any grade of the consular s 











sion 


} 
pe 





service. 

6. The scope and method the examinations shall be d 
the Board of Examiners, but among the s ects s l i i at 
least one modern language other than En 
and commercial resources and the « 
pecially with reference to the | 
the trade of the United States with forei 
omy; elements of international, commercial, 

7. Examination papers shall be rated on 
rated at less than 80 shall be eligible for certification. 

8. No one shall be examined who is under 21 or over 50 
age, or who is not a citizen of the United States, wl t 
character and habits and physically and ment y q l 
proper performance of consular work, or who has 1 
designated by the President for appointment to tl 
subject to examination. 

9, Whenever a vacancy shall occur in the eighth or ninth « 
consuls, which the President may deem it expedient to , the Se 
of State shall inform the Board Examine 
him the list of those persons eligible for yintment, a my] 
the certificate with a detailed report showing the qualifi 
revealed by examination, of the persons so certified. 
fill a vacancy in a consulate in a country in which f “i State 
exercises extraterritorial jurisdiction, the Secretary of 5S » shall so 
inform the Board of Examiners, who shall inclu in t of 
names certified by it only such persons as have passed the ex: tion 
provided for in this order, and who also have passed an ex I 
the fundamental principles of the common law, the 


of ti 





ilities 


DOSSIT 





a scale of 100, and 





of s, who shall cet 


ap} 






f evidence, 
































1 the trial of civil and criminal cases. The list of names which the 
I rd « xaminers shall certify shall be sent to the President for his 
i yt ation 

10. No promotion shall be made except for efficiency, as shown by the 
\ that the officer has accomplished, the ability, promptness, and dili- 
gence displayed by him in the puocaae of all his oflicial duties, his 
conduct, and his fitness for the consular service. 

11. It shall be the duty of the Board of Examiners to formulate rules 
for and hold examinati of persons designated for appointment as 
consular clerk, and of such pers« designated for appointment as vice- 
‘ j ul, and con agent as shall desire to become eli- 
i i The scope d method of such examination shall 
1 the Board of Examiners, but it shall include the same 
s re prescribed for the examination of consuls. Any 
\ consul, or consular agent now in the service, upon 
pi ng such an examin: tion, shali become eligible for promotion, as if 
appointed upon such examination. 

12. In designations for appointment subject to examination and in 
appointments after examination due regard will be had to the rule that 
aus between candidates of equal merit “pemonts should be so made as 
to secure oportional representation of all the States and Territories 
in the consular servi ‘ neither in the desig nation for examination 
or certification or appoir itment will the political affiliations of the can- 
didate be considered. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

THe Write House, June 27, 1906. 

The Executive order supplements, as it alone could supplement, 
the act of Congress. The consular system has been taken out 
of politics; it has been classified; provision has been made for 
proper promotions. The President and the Congress have each 
done their duty. The order may, indeed, be subject to minor 
criticisms, but time and experience will afford material for 
pl ‘r amendment. 

Two duties remain upon us. We should, as individuals, im- 
press upon our constituents that the President’s order is a 
wise one and that it will be enforced; as a Congress we should 
provide adequate salaries, so that able men can afford, without 
too great sacrifice, to accept consular positions. Doubtless we 


will perform both duties. 


Modification of Chinese-Exclusion Laws. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHAMP CLARK, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 26, 1906. 
rhe House being in C om mittee of the Whole House on the state of the 


Union and having under consideration the bill (II. R. 19264) making 
appropriations for the diplomatic and consular service 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am opposed to the Foster bill and every 
other bill that looks in any wise toward breaking down any 
part of the present Chinese-exclusio nlaw. I am opposed to the 
suggestions in the Preside at! s letter or to anybody else’s sug- 
gestions that look in that direction, and the difficulty about 
all of these proposed amendments to turn this business over 
to the certification of our consuls in Asia is that no human being 


can tell by looking at them to what class the Chinamen belong, 


and lL am opposed to breaking down any of these safeguards 
They are grounded in wisdom and patriotism—founded upon 
the law of self-preservation, the supreme law of human nature. 


It required years cf ceaseless and systematic agitation, years 
coustant endeavor in Congress and out of it to place upon our 
statute books the effective laws which we now have upon that 
subject. These laws were enacted as an answer to the appeal 
the laborers of the land to be protected from the competition 
of Chinese cheap labor, and their appeal is as strong to-day to 
us to maintain the Chinese-exclusion laws in their integrity 
strengthen rather than to weaken them—as it was for 
original enactment. 

‘The present law is the best and strongest ever placed upon 
tute books. As it passed the House it was better 
than it was as finally enacted into law; for the House 
bill contained a provision protecting our sailors from competi- 
tion with Chinese sailors. To that the Senate was unalterably 
opposed and in conference it went out. The plain unvarnished 


of 
of 

ft 
their 


,é ts 
OUul mtal 


stronger 
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| his 





SS 


——. 


strength. They created its wealth. They are entitled not only 
to stringent Chinese-exclusion laws, but to have them hones:) 
and rigidly enforced, and no exec utive officer, high or low, 
or small, has a right to suspend, modify, 
upon our statute books. 

Democrats are in favor of the eight-hour law. Both the 
eight-hour law and the Chinese question were involved at t} 
same time and in the 
session of Congress. 

On January 26, 1906, the subject of debate being 


great 


or mitigate any law 


ie 


Same measure in the early part of this 


a deficiency 


appropriation for the building of the Panama Canal, the foj- 
lowing proceedings were had: 
Mr. Lirraver. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amerdm: 


I send to the desk and ask to have read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
“On page 16, after line 2, insert the pees: 


The provisions of the act entitled “An act relating to the limito. 
tions of the hours of daily service of laborers and mechanics employeq 
upon the public works of the United States and of the District of (> 
lumbia, approved August 1, 1892,” shall not apply to alien laborers 
employed in the construction of the isthmian canal within the Cayo 
Zone.’ ” @ 

The CHAIRMAN. 


The question is on agreeing to the amendment of. 
fered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Unprerwoop. Mr. Chairman, I have already several o 
stated my oppos sition to this amendment. This morning I again gs 
my opposition to the adoption of this amendment under the rule. 
not necessary for me to take up the time of the House with a fur 
discussion of the proposition, but I am not willin; 


2 g to even allow it to 
be adopted in committee without entering my protest against this cig 


days ag 


j i 


32 SO 


of legislation, ; 

Mr. FirzGerRaLp. Mr. Chairman, I wish to inquire where this particu- 
lar amendment originated. 

Mr. Lirraver. It comes from the Committee on Appropriations, as 
amended by the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. FirzGeERALD. Do I understand the gentleman to say that this par- 


ticular amendment originated in the Committee on Appropriations? 


Mr. Lirraver. I offered the amendment myself. It was acted upon 
by the Committee on Rules, and here it is. 

Mr. FiTzGeraLp. With due deference to the statement of my colleague, 
this amendment is not in the language of the rule introduced by him 


and referred to the Committee on Rules. It is an entirely different pro 
vision. 

Mr. LirTaver. Why, 
the Committee on 
Mr. FirzGerRaLp. I 
had happened to the 
resolution. His resolu 
hour law so far as it 
resolution went to the 


does the gentleman not know it Was amended 
Rules and is here by authority of the House? 
was just about to state, Mr. Chairman, what 
amendment suggested by my colleague in his 
tion prcovided for the abrogation of the ¢ 
applied to work upon the isthmian canal. Tuiat 
Committee on Rules. I am unable to siate 
what transpired there to make that committee change the wording of 
the resolution introduced by my colleague. There must, of course, have 
been some good reason why the Committee on Rules changed this amend 
ment that it would apply only to alien labor. I have been un- 
able 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does 
ntleman from Ohio? 
Mr. FITZGERALD. I will. 

Mr. Grosvenor. I think if the gentleman from New York will ad- 
dvess a respectful inquiry to the wrentieman from Missouri [Mr. De 
ALMOND], @ member of the Committee on Rules, he will probably have 
a satisfactory answer to his question. 


by 





s0 


Chairman—— 


the gentleman from New York yield to the 


s< 





Mr. FirzGeraLp. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to the gentleman 
from Ohio, a member of the Committee on Rules, for the very full in 


formation that he has given to the committee as to what transpired in 
committee when this rule was considered. I am not accustomed, 
when measures are brought before this House, to go off into secret 
places te inquire as to the motives that prompted the majority in bri: 


ing those measures before the House. If the Committee on Rules is 
j unable to give any good reason, if the Committee on Rules can_ not 
justify its action, if the very versatile and ingenious gentleman from 


| Ohio ca 


| this side of the House, 


| did, at the suggestion of the Secretary of War, 


—to |} 


and | 


truth of history is that the Senate amendments to the House 
bill, if agreed to by the House conferees, would have emascu- 
lated the bill so as to make it of little or no effect; but the 
House conferees held out and won a victory in all the proposi- 
tions in dispute except as to the provision excluding Chinese 
seamen from our ships. In that regard the House conferees 
were compelled to reluctantly yield or secure ho bill, which | 
would have been ruinous to the laborers of America. 


The laborers of this country constitute its ere and its 


| 


n do no better than to refer me to a gentleman on this side 
House, then I suppose that, in common with other gentlemen 
I shall have to be content with that explana 


of 


the 





This proposed amendment has never been suggested or recommen 
by any official of the Government. The Committee on Appropri: 





without ample consider: 
tion, without proper consideration, attempt to insert a provision in 
this bill that would abrogate the eight-hour law so far as it applied to 


this work. I have always been opposed to efforts to legislate upon 
ap spropriation bills. During the past few years I have taken, when 
pos , provisions which were legislative out of appropriation bi 








This is a matter that is of vast importance to a great number of citi 
zens of this country, and if no better reasons can be assigned than those 
assigned by the gentleman from Ohio for this action I am content to 
let the case stand in that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. CLArk of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, is this that eight-hour amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has reported the amendment. 

Mr. CLark of Missouri. 1 know, but I am asking for information. 
Is this the eight-hour amendment? - 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has reported the amendment. Does the 
gentleman from Missouri desire the Clerk to again report the amen 
ment? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
question in the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman to draw his own 
conclusion. 





No. I was asking the Chair the simplest 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask that it be ugain 
reported. . 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be again 


reported. [After a pause.] The Chair hears no objection. 
The Clerk again reported the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
about five minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 


Debate against the amendment is exhausted. 
Well, 


I move to strike out the last word. 

















































































































































aa > — — - . piksiiiiopannenioel ckaaaiieattaaneia banana . 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentfeman from Missouri moves to strike out I quote that pregnant passage from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD 
: Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate | to show certain things: 1. Th it the Democrats fought on 
The gentleman from Missouri has been recognized on | that occasion to make the eight-hour law apply to work on 
2 motion to strike out the last word. : : | the canal. 2. To have the Chinese-exclusion law apply to the 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me from all Canal Z . 2 4 | } . sas sae ied 1} } 
he facts in this case that this amendment can not affect the thing that | {@! ae - & On both propositions we were defeated by sheet 
] nds to affect. If these people down there are paid by the hour, | force of numbers. ft. That the Administration, through its Cab 
e a ag age rect — wea, ane in my aemeet. with all due | inet officer and other officers, was opposed to having the eigh 
ict to } Oo nions ‘very ( ise ie ‘ve S$ ar vf ‘ht s . 
ee — . o oo cs le — ey + % om otees Se hour law and the Chinese-exclusion law apply in building the 
al in in another feature of this performance. “It was .q4| isthmian canal. The upshot of that day’s work that the 
re on ft or of the tlouse this morning that the Secretary of War | Republicans had their way, and in building the il neither 
} it ne restrict! S > exclusic ( ‘*hinese coolies : : hh ¢ 
i te Deak eal t bad ouerreek ic ae oan oe oe eight-hour law nor the Chinese-exclusion law applies. This 
~ Chinese bill throuzh this House, and the truth about it | performance alone, it seems to me, should demonstrate to t 
if I could have gotten certain persons to stand up to me in another |} laborers of America who their friends are. <A l 
atin’ #iies . rons ava forra a atnte bh ks of thi , 7 - a - . . 
+% cag: em Se — oe — a =e ch by its fruit, and a party must be judged by what it re} : 
ore stringent Measure than the present law: but I want to read you ative men do. 
he —_ ogy of the present law—just a little of it; I am not going The aforementioned action of the Republican Tk e t h 
to read it all: $10 ha i ine . Lo ¢ ; ar ] { 
Phat all laws now in force prohibiting and regulating the coming of Ing the building of the canal is only part nid ee - 
Chinese persons, and persons of Chinese descent, into the United States, | eral scheme to break down or modify the Chine Is 
id a . or’ - such persons rn including sex ane 5, 6, 7,8,9, | law. The pretext for this is the much-magnified C e bo 
10 i 3, and of the act entitled ‘An act to prohibit the coming anint aot com - ' a i cee — } 
of Chinese laborers into the United States,’ neuner ed September 13, | COtE against American products. ro rendet his | . 
ISS8, be, and the same are hereby, reenacted, extended, and continued so | great a bugaboo as possible divers persons, very ¢a e } 
as the aie ee hae ore oe oe Ss, u til tally—ineluding an eminent Republican who has been both a 
herwise providec DV law, and Sal¢ iaws sha atso appiy o the isiand =~ . 2 . ‘ohina ane er — > . 
rritory under the jurisdiction of the United States, and prohibit tne |) ember of the ¢ = inet and ste ADI ud nd wh has 
nigrazion of Chinese laborers, not citizens of the United States, from | acted as counsel for the Chinese on important oc 2 
h island territory to the mainland territory of the United Staies. | have been employed to scare Am« in business men into ad 
vhether in such island territery at the time of cession or not, and 5 ag poe a : : sia at a al a cae 
from one portion of the island territory of the United States to an- | Vocating a breaking down of our Chinese-exclusion policy 
other portion ef said island territory.” STATEMENTS OF CHAIRMAN I MAN SCHUL1 ND 
Well, now, it is a good while since I studied geog . The Repub SAMUEL g 
licans have breken down the Declaration of Indep¢ ce and the Con As to the nonenforcement of the laws now co the st . 
stitution of the United States, but I have never understood that they ee : " a af = 
had gone into the dictionary-making business, and according to the old books, it is apropos to quote certain rema ‘ ir. 44 n J. 
geographies this Canal Zone is not an island territory, but it is an | Schulteis, chairman national legislative Knights 
isthmian territory. f T.ohor he ote Tr Sepinye ‘onimers rhe 
If the Secretary of War has asked that the restrictions as to the Chi = ss os ™ 4 on = Mr. ‘ a eae a e : 
nese be taken off as to this Canal Zone, as was stated here a while ago, | Federation of Labor. Before the Senate ( maiet 1 E 
tl it is apparent that this amendment is part and parcel of that same | tion and Labor, April 6, 1904, Schulte said lia 
st ne. I do not propose, as far as I am concerned, to have the white | I make this remark because of mv ex ‘ ‘ ! 
aborers of the United States brought into competition with the Chinese | .omittees since I first apneared in 1885 
: : : . } Comm 1 ap} i in 
coolies. [Applause.] And out of an abundance of caution I intend to | ¢;, in advocacy of the “alien <« : 
introduce here, just as quickly as I can prepare it, a bill to apply the | the way. is not now and never has bk nen enfore \ 
Chinese-exclusion act to the Isthmus of Panama and the Canal Zone, | to the Government reports on the immigration question. 
and, while I am at it, make it extend to Japanese and Korean coolies | of 1 per cent of the alien immigrants are i t t 
too, for all coolies look alike to me. [Laughter.] We might as well | oeiais. instead of from 26 to 7 ghee ent 3 1} 
be honest about it. If certain people want this canal built by Chinese | gyjcting laws were enforced. There at , aes 
coolies, let them get up here and say so without any beating about the { jp this country now brought by one corpor n (the , 
bush. But if they do not want it done, they will vote for that bill I R ilroad) and nearly 1.500 of them sre at work % Stas 
intend to introduce here just as quickly as I can write it. : nation’s capital. doing the rough work on the new 1 aD 
Mr. LITTAUE Mr. Chairman, I move that the debate on the pending | ¢o;poration is liable to a fine of $1.000 for ien g nd 
amendment and amendments thereto be now closed. contract, exess or implied. and vet the antl s have nt i 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’ from New York moves that debate | cuit for a single one of them. Comment is - ess rhe ! 
upon this amendment and all amendments thereto be now closed. work on ten-hour shifts for $1.50 per diem. 
he question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. CLARK Officials hostile to the principles embodied in the Ss are t in 
of Missouri) there were—ayes 96, noes 40. high places of executive authority, and woe to the ‘dinate who 
Mr. CLark of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. does not sneeze when the chief takes snuff. Trivial y 
Tellers were ordered. : : are placed against him (1 speak this from pet 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York, Mr. LITTAUER, 2nd | jmmicrant inspector and as a member of the 
the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. CLARK, will take their places aS | g¢ pilis Island, N. Y.), and he is dismissed forthy without ‘ 
tellers. : ‘ ae ‘ a chance to face his accusers—wi a hearing, no matter how 
The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 93, | esily he may plead for the same. A recent Executive ler i 
noes 41. 7 | the civil-se rvice law leaves it within dis ion ¢ f 
So the motion was agreed to. — ; to whether a subordinate may defend himself or This « 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. ary power places every subordinate, female as well as male, 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by MT. | at his merey. ; 
UNDERWOOD) there were ayes 79, noes 35. The civil service law gives no security to ¢ } , 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. their oaths of office and perform their stot 
Tellers were ordered. it’ The laws are enforced only so ir as th ‘ yee S 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Litraver, and | them. ‘This is true of all laws passed in the interest « ‘ d 
the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. UNDERWOOD, will take their places aS | labor. The eight-hour law is being violated d 0 
tellers. men who are working on the new reserve nd the 
The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 83, | a public work in this city. The new st ce at the ition’s ¢ 
noes 35. was built on the n yur plan, though there nd é 
So the amendment was agreed to. hour law on the statute books 
Mr. CuarKk of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend The Chinese-exclusion act is being violated eve day nd S 
ment to that section. notorious fact that there are more Chinese in a single cit t 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] offers an | entitled to be in the entire country u r our tre with ¢ 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. was this nonenforcement of existing la ti pl ‘ted me 
The Clerk read as follows: efore the Committee on Labor of the House on Mar ‘ 1 / 
“Amend by adding: ‘The provisions of the law now in force exclud “i ** Hearings on eight hours for laborers on Government 
ing Chinese cooly laborers from our mainland and our island posses yy: 
sions are hereby extended to the isthmian Canal Zone, and shall als ie organization which has given me ct 
apply to Japanese and Korean coolies.’ ” you in advocacy of further “ eight-hour i ! i S 
Mr. Lirraver. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against that | representatives before Congressional committees s Is6s. We ) 
amendment as not being germane, and that it changes existing law. posed then that the act of June 25, 1868, would s the « 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri desire to discuss | workday for us on all work done by or on behalf of the G 
the point of order? : of the United States, as is required by that law in lke r and s 
Mr. CLark of Missouri. Yes, sir. I desire to say also that the | But, unfortunately, there have been cutive 


amendment just added changes existing law. 

Mr. TAWNEY. By the rule of the House? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. By the rule of the House? 
the committee. Now, it seems to me a very strange 
kind of an amendment ean be added here by that kind of 


By the rule of 
thing if that 
a process and 


mine can not be added. While I am about it now, with the indul 
gence of the Chair, I want to read one sentence from a document that 
was put into the Recorp by my friend from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor]. 


It is an address or something of the sort by Mr. Shonts: 

“There is no question of American labor involved in Isthmus work, 
and I repeat what the Commission has urged in its annual report, that 
it is a mistake to handicap the construction of the Panama Canal with 
any laws save those of police and sanitation, and that labor on the 
Isthmus should be excluded grom the application of the eight-hour law, 
the contract-labor law, the Chinese-exclusion act, and any other law 


passed or to be passed by Congress for the benefit of American labor 
at home.” 
For that reason and by reason of this suggestion I offer this amend- 
ment. That is all I have to say about it. 
. 





various times 
buildings, and 
embodied in the 
violate not alone 
Congress. 

“They set up ‘men of straw 
get a narrow construction of the 
rower opinions from the Attorn 


and in t 
other public works who 
law, and on that account were 
their oaths of office but the positive ena 


places he navy 











ions a weight greater than the decisions of 1 Sup Court of 
United States, greater than the plain intent of d overrid 
ven the proclamations of the President of the I S made 
President Grant on May 19, 1869, and May 11, 1 pe 
meet this positive disregard of the law we have app d f 


time to urge amendments and penalties which would compe 
ment of the law by unfriendly executive officials. 

“We appeared before the O'Neil committee, the 
the Buchanan, the Blair, the Kyle, the Phillips, 
McComas committees, all with the same object in view, to perfect the 
eight-hour law and stop the violations of it. 


MeG Wad 
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requirements; and if such a person is found, in the judgment of the 
officer in charge at the port of arrival, to be seeking the privilege of 
transit with an ulterior purpose of gaining an unlawful access to ; 
United States, he shall be refused permission to land: 

(a) The applicant shall be required to preduce to the officer jy 
charge of the enforcement of the Chinese-exclusion laws at the port of 


arrival a prepaid through ticket across the whole territory of ; 


United States, land or water, intended to be traversed (and to 
alleged foreign destination according to the manifest of the vessel 


which he arrives), and such other reasonable proof as may be ; 


; quired of him to satisfy the said officer that a bona fide transit on| 


“In this instance, as was the case in the last Congress, we seek to | 
enlarge its scope so as to include the Territories, provide additional 
| ties and inspectors, and to make the law automatic by a provision 
in the contracts, rather in to compel the individual laborer to resort 
to the courts for his rights under the law. No new principle is in- 
vo and all questions of personal and natural rights are avoided.” 

Relative to the nonenforcement of the eight-hour law, Mr. Samuel 
G president of the American Federation of Labor, said, on 
I 11, 1904, during the above “ Hearings” (see pp. 43 and 44): 

re to say I have had considerable correspondence with the 
offi the Federal Government, with the heads of Departments, in 
re the enforcement of the present eight-hour law. I find that 
it has not been enforced, and that there is a different rule and a 
different practice obtaining in various Departments under the same law. 
I had me correspondence with the Secretary of War, who has just 
retired, and, in regard to the violations of the eight-hour law in West 
V i in the building of one of the dams there, or several of the 















re, he quotes me an ¢ 1ion of the Judge-Advocate-General, in 
e says that the Department is not required to enforce the law; 
there is anyone having complaint to make, it is his privilege to 
district attorney for the Federal Government and to make 
“The ACTING CHAIRMAN. This work is being done by contractors? 
“Mr. Gomprers. Yes, sir; notwithstanding the fact that the present 
law makes it an offense, a misdemeanor, for any of the officers or rep- 
I I ‘ the Federal Government to permit the violation of the 
els I “ 
Mr. IiveGues. It has been generally ignored since it was passed in 
1S68, has it not? 
‘Mr. Gompers. When the eight-hour resolution was first adopted by 


Congress it was simply preparatory, and then the heads of Departments 

luced the wages of the employees whose hours of labor had been re- 
President Grant issued a proclamation directing that there 
ld be no reduction in wages by reason of the reduction in the hours 





of labor to eight. With the panic of 1873 there was again a laxity on 
the part of the officers of the Government in the enforcement of the 
law.’’ 

ME QUEER DOCUMENTS. 

June 24, 1905, there issued from the Department of Commerce 
and Labor two very queer documents, being Department Circu- 
lars Nos. 80 and 81. Circular No. 80 is in werds and figures as | 
follows: 

AMENDMENTS TO THE CHINESE-EXCLUSION REGULATIONS. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 24, 1905. 
To all officers charged with the enforcement of the 
Chinese-exclusion laws and all others whom it may concern: 
The Chinese exclusion regulations approved May 38, 1905, are hereby 


amended so as to include rule 42a, hereby made and prescribed as 
Tollows 

RvuLE 42a. No Chinese person who shall satisfy the officer in charge 
that he belongs to one of the exempt classes (although not supplied 
with the certificate provided for by section 6 of the act of July 5, 1884), 
or, if not of an exempt class, that he is not a laborer, shall be required 
to comply with so much of the provisions of rules 39, 40, 41, and 42 





requires Chinese persons seeking the privilege of transit to furnish 


pond, 


ing to the Bertillon system of identification. If, however, any such 
Chinese person, after having been admitted to pass in transit through 
1 United States, be found therein at the expiration of twenty days 
from the date of such admission, he shall be deemed to be in the 
United States in violation of law, and shall be deported. 

in addition to the above amendment, rules 1, 6, 12, 17, 35, 39, 40, 41, 


> ro 


and 43 of the Chinese-exclusion regulations approved May 3, 


1905, 
hereby amended so as to read as follows: 






























to submit photographs of themselves, and to be measured accord- | 


is intended, and that the applicant does not seek the foreign desti; 
tion named by him with an ulterior purpose of thereby gaining acc 
to the United States in violation of law; and such ticket and ot 

evidence in writing presented by the applicant must be so stamped 
marked and dated by the said officer or his deputy as to prevent th 
use a second time; but no such applicant shall be considered as j 
tending in good faith to make such transit only if he has already, 

same arrival, made application for and been denied admission to t) 
United States. 

(vb) The applicant in such case, or some responsible person in his 
behalf, or the transportation company whose through ticket he holds, 
shall furnish to the said officer in charge a good and sufficient bond jn 
the penal sum of $500, conditioned for applicant’s continuous transit 
through and actual departure from the United States within a reas 
able time, not exceeding in any instance twenty days from the data 
upon which said privilege is granted; but the said bond shall not je 
required of any such applicant who remains on shipboard for tra: 
through the water territory of the United States, or who is transferred 
from one vessel to another vessel in a port of the United States for 
similar transit, unless the vessel on which said applicant departs 1 
touch at another port of the United States on the way to its foreign 
port or destination. 

(c) The applicant in every such case shall furnish to said officer in 
charge, to be taken as directed by said officer, a photograph of himself in 
triplicate, and shall submit to the physical examination of his person 
required by the Bertillon system of identification. 

Rute 40. The officer in charge of the enforcement of the Chinese- 
exclusion laws at the port of arrival shall prepare a descriptive list, 
to which one of the photographs required by rule 39 (c) shall 
attached, bound in book form, for file in his office, containing, as to 
each Chinese laborer who is an applicant for the privilege of passi) 
through the United States to foreign territory, the following infor 
tion: Name, age, sex, last place of residence, and the data referred to 
therein by file number required for his identification. To the 
descriptive list there shall be attached a dated and signed statement 
by the said officer in charge that applicant has complied with all 1 
provisions of rule 39, and that, being assured of applicant’s good faith, 
the privilege of transit under bond has been accorded hiin. 

RvuLB 41. Two copies of the bound descriptive list, required by rule 
40, shall be prepared by the officer in charge on detached blanks co: 
responding in ferm with the said bound descriptive list, to each of 
which shall be attached one of the photographs required by rule 39 (c) 
and upon both of said photographs, as well as on the one attached 
to said bound list, shall be stamped the seal of the said officer in 
charge, so placed as not to cover any part of the face. One of said 
copies shall be forwarded by the first mail after it is prepared to t 
ofiicer in charge of the intended port of exit and the remaining o: 
shall be given to the conductor of the train, or to the captain of t 
vessel, by which the Chinese laborer to whom they relate is carried, 
for delivery to the said officer at the port of exit. 

Rue. 42. One of the copies described in rule 41 shall be retained by 
the officer in charge at the pert of exit, for his files, and the other, after 
an indorsement has been made thereon, duly signed and dated, to 
effect that the Chinese laborer named therein has been identified and 
has departed from the United States, shall be returned by mail to th 
officer by whom it was prepared, and its receipt by him, duly executed 
as herein required, shall be his authority for cancellation of the bond 
given on behalf of the Chinese laborer, as provided in rule 39b, to 
whom said descriptive list refers. 

Rup 43, In view of the provisions of section 1 of the act approved 


said 


| April 29, 1902, it will be necessary for Chinese persons of the exempt 


RvuLE 1. Under the provisions of the treaty and laws in relation to 
the exclusion of Chinese persons, only those who are teachers, students, 
travelers for curiosity or pleasure, merchants and their lawful wives | 
and minor children, officials of the Chinese Government, together with 
their body and household servants, registered Chinese laborers, sea- 
men, as provided in rule 38; those seeking in good faith to pass | 
through the country to foreign territory, as provided in rules 39 and 
(2a, and persons whose physical condition necessitates immediate 

spital treatment, shall be permitted to land under said laws at 
any port of the United States 

Ru 6. The examination prescribed in rule 5 should be separate 
‘ irt from the public, the presence of Government officials 
‘ h witness or witnesses only as the examining officer shall des- 

and if, upon the conclusion thereof, the Chinese applicant for 
ilmission is adjudged to be inadmissible, he should be advised of his 
rig f appeal, and his counsel should be permitted, after duly filing 

t f eal, to examine and make copies of the evidence upon 
y the ex iding ision is based. z 

RULE 12. All certifi or other evidence, offered by Chinese per- | 
f to establish their right of admission to the United States, other | 
tha ion 6 tificates and laborers’ registration certificates, shall 
be tained by the oflicers in charge of the administration of the 
Cc) laws at ports of entry; the immunity from arrest of 
t} ey admitted thereon resting upon their exclusive 
or in uit rr which their certificates, or other evidence, 
c] they tively seek admission to the United States (see 
Rule Pro however, That if the officer in charge shall have 
good reason to believe that any person presenting a certificate is not 
the person to whom said certificate was issued, or is not a member of 
the exempt class as expressed in the certificate, he shall take up said 
certificate and forward the same to the Commissioner-General of Immi- 

‘ion at Washington, together with a statement of his reasons for 

Rul 17. Only Chinese persons registered under the provisions of 

tion G of the act approved May 5, 1892, as amended by the act of 
Novemb >, 18938, are entitled to return certificates. 

RvULw 35. The certificates prescribed by section 6 of the act of July 
5, 1884, on which Chinese of the exempt class are admitted to the 


hall } 
il 


hall be indorsed by officers in charge by writing across 
‘of in red ink the fact of the admission and the date 





39. 
the 


eavat to being allowed such privilege, comply with the following 


Every Chinese laborer seeking the privilege of transit 
United States to foreign territory shall, as a condition 





classes who are citizens or subjects of the insular teérritory of the 
United States to comply with the terms of section 6 of the act approved 
July 5, 1884, and for this purpose the permission of such persons to go 
from one insular territory to another insular territory of the United 
States, or from such insular territory to the mainland territory of the 
United States, shall be granted by an officer designated for that pur 
pose by the chief executives of said insular territories, respectively, and 
the duties imposed by section 6 of the act approved July 5, 1884, upon 
United States diplomatic and consular officers in foreign countries in 
relation to Chinese persons of the said classes shall be discharged by 
the officers in charge of the enforcement of the Chinese-exclusion acts 
at the ports, respectively, from which any members of such excepted 
classes intend to depart from any insular territory of the United 
States: Provided, however, That the privilege of transit shall be ex- 
tended to members of the exempt classes and to Chinese persons other 
than laborers as provided in rule 42a. 
FF. H. LARNeED, 
Acting Commissioner-Genecral. 


V. H. Metcar, Secretary. 
Circular No. 81 is in words and figures as follows: 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE CHINESE-EXCLUSION LAWS—GENERAL INSTRUC- 
TIONS. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 

Washington, June 24, 1905. 

To all officers charged with the enforcement of the 
Chinese-exclusion laws and ail others whom it may concern: 
The attention of all officers charged with the enforcement_of 
Chinese-exclusion laws is directed to Department Circular No. 80, 
issued under date of June 24, 1905. Under the provisions of the 
treaty and laws in relation to the exclusion of Chinese persons, offli- 
cials of the Chinese Government, and teachers, students, travelers for 
curiosity or pleasure, merchants, and their lawful wives and minor 
children, when in possession of the certifigate required by section 6 of 
the act of July 5, 1884, must be allowed to come and go of their own 
free will and accord, and must be accorded all the rights, privileges, 
and immunities and exemptions which are accorded to the citizens and 

subjects of the most favored nation. 

Attention is also called to the fact that under rule 42a Chinese per- 


Approved June 24, 1905. 


the 
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._ otber than laborers, not 
y section 6 the act of 
rough the United States 
arge of the enforcement 


supplied with the certificate provided for 
July 5, 1884, may be permitted to pass 
in transit, upon producing to the officer in 
of the Chinese-exclusion laws at the port 9 
rival. such reasonable proof as may be required to satisfy him that 
de transit only is intended. Attention is especially called to ti 
t that Chinese persons, other than laborers, in possession of a 
tion 6 certificate are not required to give bond, or furnish a photograph, 
submit to the physical examination required by the Bertillon syste 
identification. 
the purpose of the Chinese-exclusion laws is to prevent the immigra 
ion of Chinese laborers and not to restrict the freedom of movement 
Chinese persons belonging to the exempt classes; and in determining 





SEK 








vyhether Chinese persons are laborers or members of the exempt classcs 
officers cha “l with the enforcement of the laws are cautioned to act 
with discretion. While laborers must be strictly excluded, the law 

st be enforced without harshness, and unnecessary inconvenience o1 


d such persons as are entitled to enter the 
United States. Chinese ons whose appearance or situation clearly 
ndicates that they do belong to the class of laborers must be 
ited with the same consideration extended to me rs of any cther 
tionality, and they are not under any circumstances to be subjected 
unnecessary surveillance 
The Department holds that the purpose and intent of the Chinese 


lusion law are to absolutely 





annoyance must not be caus 


not 
hot 





x y ; y prevent the coming to the United 
ites of laborers, skilled or unskilled The certificate provided for 
ider section 6 of the act of 1884, when viséed by the indorsement of 


of the United States in the foreign 




















ntry which the certificate issues, or of the consular re] 
tative f the United States at the port or place from which the 
son named in the certificate is about to depart, is, by said section 6, 
de prima facie evidence of the facts set forth therein. The diplo 
tic and « representatives of the United States have, by dire 
ion of the l’resident, been instructed, before viséeing any certificate, to 

ly comply with all the requirements of that portion of ction 6, 
ch provides as follows: 

* * and such diplomatic representative or consular representative, 
se indorsement is so required, is hereby empowered, and it shall be 
duty, before indorsing such certificate as aforesaid, to examine into 

» truth of the statements set forth in said certificate, and if he shall 


nd 


ipon examination, that said or any of 
rein are untrue, it shall be his duty to ref indorse the sa 
u are therefore instructed to accept, as evidence of the right of the 

land, certificates viséed by the in diplomatic or con 
representative in all 1 


the st 


ise to 


atements d 


contain 


same 







Americ: 






when such 


certificates « 












I y lat al re 
pects with the requirements of the law, unless you have good reason 
» believe that any person presenting such a certificate is not the per- 
n to whom said certificate was issued or is not member of any one 
the exempt classes Chinese persons of the exempt classes applying 
admission to the United States properly certified are entitled to all 
rights, privileges, immunities, and exemptions which are accorded 


citizens and subjects of the most favored nation. 







Any harshness in the administr: of the Chinese-exclusion | 
will not for one moment be tole ( and any discourtesy shown C! 
persons, ther laborers « of the exempt classes, by any of the 
ils of this Department will be use for immediate dismissal of the 
der from the service. 


V. H. Mercaur, Secretary. 
I wish to call parti attention to that last sentence. It 
shows a remarkable t erness for the Chinese, a tenderness 





which will not be gre appreciated by American laborers 
whose places would be by cooly laborers. This, taken in 
connection with the it of Mr. Sargent, Commissioner- 
General of Immigrati ect that the reason why the 
$600,000 appropriation to enforce the Chinese-exclusion law had 





d was bee 


ord red a less 


not been exhauste 
Labor 


demonstrates 


se the Secret 


etrin 





iry of Commerce and 
gent enforcement of those laws, 
beyond all question that the Administration in 
favor of modifyi the Chinese-exclusion law, for the partial 
suspension of that law by the Administration is proof positive 
that the present law is too drastic to suit the powers that be. 
The sus] ion in whole or in part by the executive depart- 
ment of the Government of a law properly placed upon the 
statute unlawful, and unconstitutional. It 


had 


is 








pensi 


books is dat 





is a practice that should not be tolerated for one moment. 

The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Foster] is one of the most 
prominent Republican Members of the House and has several 
times presided over this body. He has introduced a bill into 


this House which can have but one interpretation and that i 
that it will make it 


S 
easier for Chinese to get into the country. 


At any rate, that is the interpretation placed upon it by the 
vast army of Iaborers in the country—and organized labor 


alone counts 3,000,000 souls upon its rolls) Mr. Samuel 


Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labor, has 
voiced the protest of that great organization against all at- 


tempts to modify the Chinese-exclusion law. 

In two editorials the Federationist says: 
Federationist, March, 
IN WOOD PInl 


American 


THB Ct 


{Editorial in 
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1906. ] 
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A few days 
newspapers, a 


vo we received a from one of the New York 
king us to wire our opinion upon the boycott in China 
inst American goods, and asking further: “To what is it due? 
Will relief in present restrictive laws tend to stop ott? What is 
your opinion as to wisdom of changing the law in relation its effect 
on American labor? Please add any general statement or suggestion 
pertaining to the matter as a whole.” 

Because of the general interest which labor has in this subject, we 
herewith give our answer: 

The boycott on American goods in China is at present largely over 
stated, and rather a movement against all foreigners than a m 


request 
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ment especially against American goods and American action as regards 
oul 


relations to China. 
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That last sentence, “ The bars must not and will not be let 
down for the Chinese,” should become the settled policy of the 


ican people. 
ive very much pride of opinion in anything I do in 





















































































this Ilouse or anywhere else, but I was active in getting the 
present Chinese-exclusion act put upon the statute books, and I 
intend to fight every inch of ground to change or break it up in 
any deg! vhatever. [Applause.] 
APPENDIX A 
J ITI OF SEAMEN TO PRESIDENT OF UNI’ STATES 
| PI I 

I t ‘ e International Seamen’s Union of America, re 

spe ri 1 itte 1 the r conditions of fact and 
y bases on such ¢ ‘ the petition wherewith 
I. STA il rl OF FAC 3 

Chinese ype and s of Chinese descent,” not being 
officials, t rs, students, hants, or travelers for curiosity or 
] sure,” and not I ¢ * Chinese laborers in transit across the terri 
to of t] United States in tl course of their journey to or from 
ot untries,’’ and not being Chinese laborers once lawfully within 
te ry of the United States and having return privileges, are habitu 
ally e ged in seaports of Asia for service as seamen aboard ships of 
Am<é 1 register, and habitually serve as seamen aboard such ships 

in t ir voy i between the Orient and ports of the United States. 

Consular officers of the United States, in dealing with vessels and 

of vessels, make no distinction between Chinese persons who are 
n and-other persons who are seamen. 

Officers of the Department of Commerce and Labor charged with the 
duty of exe it the Chinese-exclusion laws of this country treat such 
( se seamen as lawfully aboard such ships. 

II rEMENT OF LAW. 
) 7 itutory law does t include seamen among the classes of 
( I expr y permit 1 to enter, or to reside within, the 
the ty is 

5 n the ict of September 13, 1888, pro- 
\ r Ch students, merchants, or travel 
( ( tted to enter the United 

of treaty. 

i on, to cite the st u 

or the provisions affec 
{ navi 

N nclu 1 Oo classes mentioned in the quo 1 
Sé 1 i d by any express provision of 
1 t a er treaty. 

Ty 0 tatutory laws not enlarged, by 
l ‘ ation, by considerations as to or otherw 
1 I or ¢ nded the lit limits, of the classes of Chinese per- 
Dp titted by such statuto law to enter, or to reside within, the 
mn of the United 

I t of Ah F: Fed. Rep., p. 591) he intent of 

( it United States in that treaty definition of ‘ exempted 
w] ] een incorporated into section 2 of the act of 1888, 
ect! sidered, with this result, that court con ed the 
n of « ses i N designated to exclude m free 
i tion priv e persons not officials, teachers, stu- 
( t ints curiosity or pleasure. 
sf v. The United States (116 Fed. Rep., 
p. 614) the circuit , ninth circuit, cites approvingly the 
‘ n in the « and holds that by excluding “ Iabor- 
e! free it e China and the United States in 
t i the 1 statutes intended to exclude “all im- 
n ’ » the 1 tes from China other than that the privi 
he wh é the tert ‘aty, permitted to come 
{ ( f tear g, trac travel, 1 curiosit 
ve 1% S ¢ h “dd | Government accept and 
I t cons n laid down in the cited deci- 
ear 
i eory of the Federal y,”’ said the eral 
mk i July 15, 1 8 is not that all i rsons 
I this try who are not forbidden, but that only those may 
é \ expressly allowed.’ 
R { j rtment of Commerce and Labor are to the same 
‘ t expressly except seamen from Chinese “ laborers 
f to resi ithin American territory. (See rules 1, 15, and 
the ¢ lu n of Chinese.) 
' l of t U d States is territory of States. 
ves said Ji Field, the ; Sir (13 
86), “ deemed to be a part the territory t 
! port is situated, and as such a part of the terri- 
‘ f the Supreme Court of the United Sta in 
( : > Uv. § #30) and in Wilson v. McNamee (102 
234 ie the opinion of Justice Hunt, in the earlier case, 
+ ‘ at t S ted 
ted nt « , occurring in 1862, Messrs. Mason and 
‘ a ved f a British private vessel by Commodore 
1" ; Q 7 ; nn ( vessel] of the | j 
] tl f a neutral vessel 
v i t I logy, but she 
] l d ana l ed on board 
1 on ard 
or 1 f Boston. They were not B 
i I bave been demande d for ti 
t n tish soi the sanctity 
d British ship, had n violated, 
( 1 e upon the Pr 
pe nis a the United States 
he j U i Sta 

A ir 1 vithir es ipped 
F) $c s j ve l 

to New 2 \ ~ @ was denied the ight 
! the I it wi I 
f he } i i i thin prohibiticens attach 
u f n laws to Chinese persons who had left the territor 
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of this country. This denial of right was_ held unlawful in the ¢: 
of Ah Sing (13 Fed. Rep., p. 286), the Federal circuit court ruti; 
that the seaman, having remained with his ship, had not left Ameri 
territory. 

The same dectrine was applied in the subsequent case of Ah Tie 
others (13 Fed. Rep., p. 292). 

(f) A vessel of the United States being territory of the United Stat, 
and a Chinese person aboard a vessel of the United States being in ¢; 
ritory of the United States, a Chinese person having no right to be i 
territory of the United States has no right to serve as a seaman aboar: 
a vessel of the United States. : 

So far as your petitioner is informed, the doctrine thus stated ha 
never been direetly presented by American seamen to any Executive I; 
partment of the Federal Government, although efforts have been ma 
to obtain Executive action in prevention of the employment of Ching 
persons as seamen aboard American ships—Chinese persons—that 
not entitled to enter American territory. The only delay an inquir 
into the law is likely to encounter in reaching acceptance of this d 
trine will be due, your petitioner believes, to possible misconception 
the scope and value of three judicial decisions, namely, In re Mon 








ar 


i 





(14 Fed. Rep., 44), In re Ah Kee (22 Fed. Rep., 519), and In re Ja 
(101 Fed. Rep., 989). However, the American-ship-is-American-te) 


tory principle was not invoked and was not considered in any of t} 
cases, and the controlling principle of each of them (all may come y 
are not expressly forbidden) has been repudiated by the later a 
higher authority of Lee Ah Yin v. The United States (116 Fed. rR: 
p. 614), affirming the principle of United States “vy. Ah Fawn (57 Fy 
tep., p. 591)—-none may come who are not expressly allowed. 


III, PRAYER. 

In consideration of the facts and the law as hereinbefore stated, 
undersigned prays application of the law to the facts, to the end tl! 
American seamen may be spared further injury by nonexeention 
statutes to the protection whereof they believe themselves entitled 
individual right and for national welfare. 

It is urged upon your attention, moroever, that a construction 
Chinese-exclusion statutes placing Chinese seamen outside such statut 
must lead to the conclusion that Chinese persons who are by their 
ing as seamen saved from the prohibitions of the exclusion policy 
under the maritime law only—a conclusion involving (unless jud 
made law be used) recognition of the right to quit work in our seapo: 
and the right of unobstructed locomotion within Ameriean terr 
in the usual manner of seamen shifting from port to port and 
oversea trade to coastwise, lake, or river trade. 

Your petitioner n not believe, now that it brings to your notice t) 
conditions as it sees them, that you will suffer any straining of t 
Chinese-exclusion laws as against the rights of American seamen and 
the national interest as represented by them, or any unauthorized 
abridgment of the navigation laws. 

Wherefore, this prayer: That you direct the consular, immigratior 
and other executive officers of the United States to cooperate in enfo: 
ing the Chinese-exclusion laws in the matter of seamen. 
INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN’S UNION OF AMERICA, 
Wm. H. Frazier, Secretary-Treasurer, 

Epwarp J. LIVERNASH, Counsel. 
D. C., April 30, 1904. / 
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APPENDIX B. 
DIFFERENTIAL ON REFINED SUGAR, 


On January 16, 1906, the following proceedings were had in tl 











use: 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
mend by inserting in line 6, page 2, after the word ‘ aforesaid,’ t! 


following: ‘Except on Philippine ¢ 








‘ ur there shall, after the approval 
of this bill by the President of % United States, be levied, coll 1, 
and paid in lieu of the duties now provided by law on all sugar ab ‘ 
No. 16 Duteh standard and on all sugar which has gone through 
process of refining, imported into the United States 1 cent and ei 





hundred and twenty-five one-thousandths of 1 cent per pound.” 












Mr. Payne. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that the amend- 
ment is not germane. 

Mr. CLArk of Missouri. I wish you would reserve it. 

Mr. Payne. I will reserve it for five minutes in the interest of my 
friend. 

Mr. Crark of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire what 
at this stage of the proceedings to inflict a speech upon this H e, 
but I want to explain this amendment very briefly. The total di 
ential on refined sugars imported into this country amounts to $5.50 
a ton. This amendment cuts off $2.50 of that differential and | 
$2.80. If I had followed my own inclination I would have of 
an amendment to cut it all off; but yielding to the judgment of som 
of my friends, I have offered the amendment which takes off $2.50 of 
that differential. 

They say, and therefore I say, expressing their opinion, that taking 
half of it off no possille injury can be done to the producer of ra 
sugar in the United States, and still gives the American market 
the American manufacturer. tut it does reduce the price of refined 
sugar to the American consumer, and so that you can not have any 
doubt about it I will tell how. Last year we imported and consumed 4 
2,967,160 tons. The reduction that this amendment gives would 
amount to $6,917,905 a year—that is, it cuts off that much annually 

the enormous and unjust profits of the sugar trust and gives it to 
the 83,000,000 American consumers of refined sugar. 

Now, gentlemen not only on the Democratic side, but the Re- 
publican side—and I would not say anything te hurt your feelings, 
because I like you all—time and time again on that side of the House 


and in Republican stump speeches and in Republican editorials we 
have heard the American sugar trust denounced in the severest terms 
that a man can pronounce in the English language. Now, you baye an 


opportnnity of proving your faith by your works, and if you vi 
against this amendment, forever and eternally hereafter hold your 
peace about the extortion of the sugar trust. 
Now, one word more. For the seven hundredth time, I think, the 4 
gentleman from New York, chairman of the Committee on Ways and 


Means, has referred to a speech I made here in the spring of 1897. I 
want him to get that right, for what I said was classic [laughter], 
borrowed bedily from Sir Walter Scott’s “Marmion.” That was that 
I we 
to foundation stone.” 


uld destroy every custom-house in the United States “from turret 
Now, I will tell you what 1 have to say about 
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wal { Q 
But, Mr. ¢ I ] to re . 2 I ) 
rates to | efit the | ino has b 1 SO ly d I it ect 
that I shall now consider another question, to wit: Why tariff « S46, t 
tariff reform here? Why not reduce the Dingley rates for in 1860. wl Mr 
benefit of the people of the United States? Are these rates | word “ prot 
sacred and tariff trusts s: tified? With the Republicans it) tl nue t 
seems they are, I had « t 
I insist that we should reform the tariff for the benefit of ir Further r when t L ‘ l 
home people, that their local trade and their commerce with all-| creased revenues to | 
nations may be enhanced. raising the tariff rates 
Why should our own people longer remain the victims of this | be “temporary,” and they were 


unjust and oppressive tariff and the monopolies and combina-! President. When the main war tariff, ) 
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discussed, Mr. Morrell pledged Congress that it was to be 
vy,’ a “war measure.” This pledge Mr. Morrell made, 
the reason that the people were wedded to the 
3 of revenue tariff. 
\ rs after the war was concluded, General Grant was 
l os dent on this tariff plank: 
I n n that t tion si 1 be equal- 
i I i t I ional faith will | i 
r a protest of the protectionists and manufacturers, 
had ¢ n to be cial its under the high tariffs of 
| the t f \ red 1 several times and in many 
| to this d some of these civil-war rates and pro- 
‘ to oppress tl it mass of the American people. 
I I been e from the civil war to this day 
et sely back under the happy influences of a reve- 
» which all three part before and up to the civil 
had wedded, as Mr. Blaine, in effect, states 
C} ) Andrew J son, when President, warned our 
t high tariffs and prophesied this very condition 
: e that existed between 1864 and 1870, and that 
ts 1 if we perpetuated this high-tariff system. Here 
his 
PHECY AND AD) 
ms I \ who are ¢ 1 in 
ta tariff to i ase 
I r I t concilat Tayor 
mie me ire for t pu 0 - 
in ; -  . 10 your- 
ti 1 on this subj ee Th ieral 
‘ 1 pur] ses j vio 
3 ol ( li 1d a In ZF powe \ i 
! It I er 1 injusti I 
1 to « n d i j 1 rui ( is 
Ad 
l Jackson was not alone, Mr. Chairma 1 SOl ng 
g t high tariffs. President Lincoln s in 1864, 
COrpo ons and monopolies rising up to plag the peo- 
lu rmine the Republ and | spoke in plain lan- 
t I can not quote his w literally, but he said, 
itial that | use of the war ft e great « orations 
Lup ane i caused him to tr l or th ’ y of his 
I « not believe that if this great and d 
s o-d he 1 stand amo the “ stand- 
If ] ould rise from his grave tl ir and read 
“} ! Ul to-da h Ww 1 in tremb! ; 
s of his ry, and demand a reduction of the 
t o to 1 { monopolized ari but to de- 
l threatening influences and bi c up tl ul ly de- 
the tariff barons, who are safely shielded b 1d the 
\ s of the Dingley tariff. 
( ARLES B. LANDIS. Will the gentleman state the 
| Lil In used tho c words? 
GAINES of nunessee. I will do myself the honor to 
It contains, substantially, the language I oe oe It 
{ me some time, possibly, to find es I have = fe time 
hs delay printing my speech to find ani if it 
had I sl print it with my ren nara 
dist ‘t] tl kk er Was addressed to some ¢ sntle 
l 1. either Ii t r Illinois—I think in itents, The 
‘ stated a few years ago, as I remember, that he 


had this letter. 











I LN V IN 1864. 
a lal us search, I am able to insert here as part of 
! i. copy of this Lincoln letter. It is dat a? November 
1 addressed to Mr. William §S. Elkin, of Illinois, 
shed, r ; as follows: 
I I itulate oursels is 
is t a va am t d. 
f American y 1 “dd 
r the nation in 
I iblic mut I see » a crisis 
\ I and ca me to tremble for the safety 
t of the war, corporations have been enthroned and an era 
1 in high places will follow, and the money power of the 
\ endeavor to prolong its reign by working upon the preju- 
people until all the wealth is regated in a few ands 
Republic is destroyed I feel at this moment more anxiety 
{ iv country than ever before, even in the midst of 
that my suspicions may prove groundless. 
l \ published in George H. Shibley’s book, en- 
1 “The Money ¢ stion,” at page 232, issued in 1896, with 
iowing to 
‘ pu d in a collection of Lincoln’s sayings, years 
M Jesse Harpe Mr. Harper is still living, and is 
‘n of Danville, Ill. 
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I am reliably informed that it was also 
in a pamphlet edited by Dr. H. 8S. Taylor 
Chicago. 

Mr. CHARLES B. 


published about 
and B. M 


1900 
° Fulwiler. { 


LANDIS. It has been disputed that | 
coln ever used those words, and I will be very much grati 
if the gentleman will point out either an address or letter 
which these words were used by him. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Does the gentleman doubt it? 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. I do doubt it. 

Mr. GAINES of That he said these 
porations had grown mighty—— 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. Oh, not at all; 
had said the words you have quoted. 

GAINES of Tennessee. Do you believe that he 
uttered them. [Laughter.] 

CLARK of Missouri. If it will not interrupt the g 
man from Tennessee, I wish to ask him a question. I do 
think he will have time to do it here, but I will ask him to 
put it in the Recorp, if it is not a fact that nearly every 
and leader of the Republican party, on the original adoption 
the Morrill bill and this high tariff during the civil war, 

ayS say that it was a temporary war measure? 


Tennessee. 


great 
but that Lincoln 
Mr. 


ve 


Mr. 


ha 


+ olay 
not aiw 





Mr. ae of Tennessee. I have proof of that right h 
Mr sARK of Missouri. I want you to put it in the Re 
Mr. G. AINE S of Tennessee. I will read it now. I intended 


luter to do so, and I thank my friend for now reminding me ot 
How much time have I remaining, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 





Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I should like to have a little mor 
time. 

Mr. HENRY ¢ Texas. I ask that the gentleman may have 
such further time as he may require to conclude his remark 








Mr. GAINES S of Tennessee. I would like to have : bout 
n minutes more 
The : HAIR a \&. What time does the gentleman wish? 
Mr. HENRY of Texas. I ask that the gentleman’s time m: 
be eeicted fifteen mi 
The CHAIRMAN. The 
us consent that the time 
tended fiftee: nutes. 
Vir. PAYNE. How much time does he ask? 
The CHAIRMAN. Fifteen minutes. Is 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

» 


Mr. G AINE S of Tennessee. On page 192, volume 43, 






ites. 
asks una 


Tennessee 


gentleman from Texas 
mk of the gentleman of 
1 ml 
‘tio 


there obje 


Congr 











sional Globe, Appendix, on March 24 and 25, 1870, we find 

ech of Senator ALLIson denouncing the existing war tor 
simultaneously urging tariff reform, and, amongst other things, 
he said: 

At the close of his speech (on the tariff, 1864) Mr. Morrill n 
this pledge: *“* This is intended as a war measure, a temporary meas 
and we must give it our support as such.” 

This was the main war tariff. 

Mr. ALLISON continued thus: 

Again, he [Mr. Morrill] speaks of it as “‘a war measure,” imposed 
| by the necessities of the Government, the scarcity of laborers, and t 
enormous direct taxation. 

On page 193 Mr. Atiison further said: 

Both he [Mr. Stevens of Pennsylvania] and Mr. Morrill, sul 
quently chairman of the Committee on Ways — Means, declared t 
act of June 30, 1864, was a temporary measure—a war measure—and 
was not intended as a measure which should fe main upon the stat 
book as a practical tariff in time of peac« 


PAYNE. What year was it that the gentleman said M1 
ALLISON said that? 

Mr. GAINES of+ Tennessee. March 24 

covers about nineteen columns in the Globe. 


and 25, 1870. It 


Mr. PAYNE. Does not the gentleman think that there has 
been a chance for the Senator to learn something during th 
time—thirty-six years? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Yes; possibly by reading the 


speeches of the gentleman from New York. [Laughter.] 
Mr. PAYNE. Exactly; or any other speech. 
Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. No; I will not admit that he was 
ignorant that; on the contrary, the House showed its 
| appreciation of his great speech by extending his time beyond 
the usual hour. He was permitted to continue his speech until! 
concluded. He was then serving his third term in this House. 

Mr. CHARLES B. LANDIS. How did he stand on the Ding 
ley bill? 

Mr. PAYNE. After 
in Congress five years—and I will 
will know more than he does now. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I am glad that my friend from 


as as 


the gentleman from Tennessee has been 
say it with all respect—he 
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been here long enough to mplish as much I 


act 


has 


y York 























he does and has grown so wise as to make that suggestion. 
Before the civil war there were very few millionaires. Busi- 
Wis ¢ Now millionaires are ¢om- Bh 
nd 1 wing more frequent, gr our ; 
ind i fair distribution of wea ) 
1. in tion and high pi tre) ee 
1 st incon ble wealth | comr 
‘ in life, h > take he phi f the once th 
r partn h p, wi h death aly dissolves No one ¢al nD : 
i ! l \ ue th short t € in whiel i ; mn 3 
rn made, ind n r these rporat We 
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i State and national | ti 1 not ! the f force | ta 
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hue t 1d pl i shudder for the fut f 
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Ill fa t ) S : 
W hers ! I ] 5 d men 
i 
Ding} tarifi { s \ 
rate, and a third < I t i Mr CC] 
n l pat, and ult the j e to-d | g 
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It was fixed in th riff to be “ ti ed « ” ul Oo ol | I 
lay \ h h foreign « l Ss é ) in S I ) ] } r 
I p Ss W hu } 
h R lican Congress and Pres t 1 such ari 
ts ive been m Hi » th ) for l to s I { 
iv ll three f these r: : Che time, t a2 ‘ f 
( red, in which tl | il al ! s coul wd 
t to be ide under this | Unless tl = 
} 1, or the ft lit 18 re ice 1e | I st cont i l } 
these €1 
st Congress g ‘ 1 [M LAT 
}, as 1 excuse lor nh I \ king tl CH} eal | 
getting rid of this reciprocity rate, stated th th ! Z 
years’ limitation had expired in which they could | S I 
Mr. Chairman, the time should never pass for corre g Printing I 
evil. We can now correct this wrong by reenacting and « ord s sho 
yrcing this reciprocity provision, which might, perhaps, incr 
our foreign trade, and thereby relieve the peopl 
ali events. But the Republicans stand pat. « 
ve. It was too near the fall election last C ‘ 
Republicans to tinker with the tariff, their le: el i 
is is not sufficient excuse, and it is not, I « Suggest a | 
e perhaps; that is, that the Republic are too close to 
‘iff barons to deal fairly with the people in re-forming 1 ; 
riff. S : ent 
Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairmar ‘ ‘ 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the ger 


to the gentleman from Pennsyly 





Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Yes; with pleasure. ti 
Mr. DALZELL. Of course my friend does not want to do1 I 
an injustice. , sient 
Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Certainly not. 
Mr. DALZELL. I did not say the time had passed I i ( 


I said that the Repu 
was in noncompetitive articles. Th: 
Dingley reciprocity, but it is not the reciprocity 
Democratic newspapers. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will my friend 
reciprocity featur of the Dingley tariff by an amendment on 
this bill on Tuesd 


Mr. DALZELL. It 


reciprocity. 





rocity Te 
tes : i 
is found in 


that 
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reenact 





takes me some time to make up my mind. 


I will tell you about that when the time comes. rr 
Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. You see, when we try to get the : 

Republicans to reduce the tariff by even reciprocity they “ stand see a a 

pat.” ; thie date, reqs 


Mr. McKinley reported to this House the 

bill. It was a tariff of and for exclusion. 

or less paralyzed. The re 

penditures of the Government. 
1d still exist. Profiting by the operations of f, 
the failure of the reciprocity provisions incorporated in the 
lingley tariff, very last Mr. | 

McKinley we find him saying: . e 
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vance of t enactment, in view of pressing contingencies, and you are 
di ted to hasten the prep tion of the designs and plates in every 
pe je ma r I ine a memorandum for your guidance in pre- 
paring the script for th dy of the bond. 
Respectfully, yours 
(Signed) CHARLES Foster, Secretary. 
Che CHInF OF THE BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTIN 
TEXT OF THE BOND. 
WASHINGTON, April 1, 1893. 
Chis bo is issued in accordance with the provisions of 7 
of an act entitled “An act making appropriations for sundry il ex- 
ft the Government for the fi l year ending June 30, 1 , and 
for ot r purposes,” approved March 3, 1893, and is redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States after the Ist day of April, A. D. 1898, 
in coin of tl standard value of the United States on said March 3, 
1893, with interest in such coin from the day of the date hereof at the 
rate of 3 per ral 1, payable semiannually on the 1st days of 
October and Apr e year The principal and interest are ex- 
empt from the pay nt of all taxes or duties of the United States, as 
well as from taxation in any form, by or under State, municipal, or 
local authority. 
Respectfully, yours, L. J. Gace, Secretary. 
Hon. JouUN W. GAINES, 
House of Representatives. 


and the 


} 


Now, let me read to you what Secretary Foster says 


gentleman from New York [Mr. PAyNrE] was present when he 
nade this statement before the Ways and Means Committee on 
February 25, 1893, just seven days before the end of the Harri- 
soh Administration and the beginning of the second Cleveland 


Administration. Foster, was explaining to the House com- 


Mr. 

mittee the condition of the Treasury. His statement is printed 
in House_Report No. 2621, Fifty-second Congress, page 70, filed 
March 3, 1892: 

















I took pains to get the hearings and put in the Recorp just what 
Mr. Foster did say. 
[r. GAINES of Tennessee. 


Mr. PAYNE. You 


Well, I am quoting his words. 
did not quote all of it. You take out « 





ence here and there, but you do not give a fair report of 
what Mr. Foster did say. I did put that in the Recorp, and it 
is a complete answer. 
Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the point I was 
trving to answer, made by the gentleman from Ohio—— 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Do I understand you to say that you are 
juoting the language of Secretary Foster 
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Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. 


Treasury ? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I did not say that he said tha; 
at all. Let me get through with what I started to read, and 
then I will put in the Recorp what Mr. Foster said, and other 
evidence on the subject. I will put in the Recorp the state- 
ment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE]. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. You will not. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I have not had the time yet, 
I did not hear what the gentleman said. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennes 
see has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Tennessee have ten minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unai 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
be extended for ten minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 
mittee. 

Let us agree that what the gentleman from Ohio 
is actually the fact—that is, that there was $100,000,000 or 
$106,000,000 paid over by Mr. Secretary Foster to his successor 
March 4, 1893. I want to say that in making up this balance 
in the Treasury—and I will tell you who alluded to it, the late 
lamented Mr. Turner, of Georgia, in a speech in this House 


I am. 
When you say there was a deficit in the 


I thank the Chair and the com- 


Says 





| December 26, 1895—the Treasury Department raked up all the 
| “ chiecken-feed ” money that could be found in the Treasury and 
| also used a lot of “trust funds” to make up the balance which 
| Mr. Foster reported to the Government of the United States 


that he had in the Treasury. 
And not only that; Mr. Foster was in New York several times 


| about this date, once on Abraham Lincoln’s birthday—anyway 


he was there in New York about this time, trying to negotiate 
for money, with the ultimate result that the bond order was 
given, February 20, 1893; that the plates were made; and then 
Mr. Cleveland had the bag to hold by issuing bonds. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There never was a bond or a certificate 
or anything else issued under those plates. Why, I defy the 
gentleman to show it. Mr. Foster states that at the request of 
Mr. Carlisle he prepared the plates, but there never was any 
issue under that. Now, you have stated here in your place as a 
Member of Congress that Mr. Cleveland had to carry the load of 
those bonds. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I repeat, Mr. Chairman, I say 
yet, these bond plates, ordered to be made by Mr. Foster, were 
not used, because Congress did not adopt the amendment author- 


| izing their use, which amendment was introduced by Senator 


a | 


s ] rer. Now, I want to say to you se estimates are 
tions existing prior to the late e m. What effect 
t! ‘ of the publie will have upon the re ies I do not un 
d ce to estimate. For the first time, this month bez to show that 
effect. The reyenues for the present month will be about what they | 
V » last year 
So that my friend from Ohio will see that Secretary Foster 
said that the estimates that he was then working on were esti- 
mates based upon the “conditions existing prior to the late 
el mm” (of November, 1892). And he says the condition of 
the Treasury now—that is, February 25, 1893—is about like it | 
was a year ago; that is, in February, 1892. Then a year ago 
there must have been a deficit in the Treasury. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman allow me an initer- 
ruption right there? 
\ir. GAINES of Tennessee. Yes. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Ten days after the letter that the gentle- | 
man | read the Secretary of the Treasury—and it is in the 
ment—turned over $166,000,000 of surplus to his 
r. CLARK of Missouri. Now, if the gentleman from Ten- 
I e will permit, I would like to make a statement. That 
does not show anything. The thing that Secretary Foster was | 
talking out was a prospective deficiency as based on the con- | 
dition of revenues at that time 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has thrashed | 
h traw out a hundred times, and I will never, never make a | 
|! refutation to anybody who will introduce that subject 
mr tl irpose for which the gentleman from Tennessee is 
ow using i What the gentleman said was that the Treasury 
the date of that letter was about what it was the year 
| e, and therefore, said the gentleman from Tennesse®?, there 
have been a deficit. I pointed out to him that there was 
over $100,000,000 of surplus in the Treasury, and Mr. Foster’s 
ter shows a receipt given to him by Mr. Secretary Carlisle, 
» succeeded him. As to the other question, it is a matter of 
ghtest importance. It has been thrashed out on this 
» often that I had hoped it might never be heard of here 
CLARK of Missouri. Well, it will be thrashed out again. 
Ir. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I have run 
cround-hog “thrasher” in August many a day, and I do not 
ind “thrashing” out anything to get the truth of it. 
Mr. PAYNE. Might I say a word? ‘Two or three years ago 


Sherman in the Senate, but Mr. Cleveland had to issue bonds 
under the law. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There was not a bond issued for thre: 
years afterwards. The gentleman is absolutely outside of every 
fact he is trying to get at. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Why, Mr. Chairman, you can 
turn back to the Recorp and find those bonds were issued—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There was not a bond issued—— 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I take issue with the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSVENOR (continuing). Until 1894, and that was a 
bond and loan that Mr. Cleveland asked for and negotiated in 
London to get gold to float the condition of the country here. 

gut after that bond—there never was a bond; there was a 
certificate of indebtedness of the Treasury, and not an impres- 
sion of it was ever made and not a plate of it was ever finished. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Now, Mr. Chairman, that was 
done because Congress refused to pass the bond-order legislation 
at that time. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No such bond issue was ever offered to 
Congress—no such proposition. My friend does not want to 
make such a mistake as that. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I do not wish the 
do all the talking on the proposition. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, the gentleman does 
say that Congress refused to do anything. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I say that it is a fact. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No such proposition was ever made. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. That is exactly what Congress 
did. Congress did not pass the Sherman proposition to issue 
the bonds, and under the existing law Mr. Cleveland did issue 
the bonds. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. 


gentleman to 


not want to 


It never was introduced into Congress. 
What? 


Mr. Sherman’s proposition, 
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Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 
priation bill in the Senate. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is probably true, and at the re- 
quest of Mr. Cleveland, communicated to Mr. Carlisle, it was 
never acted upon. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. It was introduced in the United 
States Senate by Mr. Sherman and tacked on some bill over 
there, and tt failed to pass the House. As a result of the re- 
fusal to pass that amendment, which was supposed to give us 
a chance to get money cheaper, but being defeated, Mr. Cleve- 
iand had to issue bonds, or did it, under existing law, to meet 
the conditions that threatened the Government at that time. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Cleveland issued the bonds under a 
new law that we fought about here for ten days in this House. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I will not take up 
more time. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That law was never passed. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It was passed. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, get the record and see. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Now, here is what Mr. 


It was introduced on some appro- 


what my friend from Missouri had in mind a while ago: 





easy, and if I were going to manage it I would want to have it that 


way. 


Does the gentleman hear that? Admit that what the gen- 
tleman from Ohio says is actually true, that there was even 
$106,000,000 left to be turned over to Secretary Carlisle by Sec- 
retary Foster, he, Mr. Foster, said: 

I think an annual increase of $50,000,000 would make the Treasury 
easy, and if I were going to manage it I would want to have it that 
way. 

That is what he said. I am quoting his words. 

Now, gentlemen, I am going to insert in the 
further language of Mr. Foster on this subject. 

To better connect the statement of Mr. Secretary Foster, I 
will insert pertinent excerpts therefrom, copied from House 
Report 2621, Fifty-second Congress, second 


Recorp the 


session, 
be read: 


Secretary FOSTER. Now, I want to say to you these estimates are 
based upon conditions existing prior to the late election. What effect 


the expectations of the public will have upon the revenue, I do not | 
For the first time this month (that is, February, 


undertake to estimate. 
1893) begins to show that effect. The revenues for the present month 
{that is, February, 1893) will be about what they were last year. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much below your estimate for this month? 

Secretary Foster. I can not say, as we did not estimate by months; 
but I say for the first time since the revenues began to increase after 
the passage of the McKinley Act this month shows no increase, so I 
rather anticipate, perhaps, a falling off in customs, .and I make this 


estimate 


on the basis of conditions existing at the time the report 
was made; that I would not undertake to estimate what the falling 
off in revenues would be in consequence of the expectations in the 
public minds that revenues were to be decreased. I assume that the 


business public would not buy so freely when they anticipated a re- 
duction in duty as they would if there were no such thing in contem- 
plation. 

Mr. 'TuRNER. Taking into consideration alf these conditions which you 
anticipate, what, in your judgment, would be a fair conjecture of the 
condition of the Treasury at the end of the next fiscal year? 

Secretary Foster. I should say the next fiscal year would show 
deficit. 

Mr. TURNER. Can you give an approximate estimate, according to all 
the data accessible to you? 

Secretary Foster. I will only say this, that if I was to have the 
management of the Treasury, I should insist upon an increase of reye- 
nue to the extent of $50,000,000. 

Mr. TURNER. In order to meet those conditions which you anticipate? 

Secretary Foster. Not only those conditions, but the gold condi- 
tions as well. 

Mr. Witson. Did I understand you to express a general opinion a 
while ago that in addition to the present sources of revenue that the 
revenues of the Treasury Department ought to be advanced $50,000,000 

re a year? 

Secretary Foster. Yes, sir. 
Mr. McMILLIN. Would you make that for one year or a permanent in- 
crease of reyenue? 

Secretary Foster. As things are going now, a permanent revenue, for 
two reasons. I would increase the gold reserve at least $25,000,000 if 
I had the money to do it with. 

Mr. 'furNER. But your answer just now seemed to contemplate an an- 
nual increase. 

Secretary Foster. I think an annual increase of $50,000,000 would 
make the Treasury easy, and if I were going to manage it I would want 
to have it. 





a 


ne 
n 


I will show from the very words of Mr. Foster that he de- 
layed the payment of certain demands. 


PAYMENTS DELAYED BY SECRETARY FOSTER, 


Mr. Foster. Possibly, some time, when five or six or seven millions 
of requisitions would come in in a day, for which he would have to 
pay gold if all were paid in a day, I probably have suggested to Mr. 
MacLennan that he had better wait a day or two until we got in 
better shape, because I did not want to pay out gold for current lia- 
bilities. I knew just as well as I knew I was living that this thing 


was going to come, and I wanted to be as strong as I possibly could. So 


XL—625 


Yoster | 
said to the House committee, February 25, 1893, and this is | 


I think an annual increase of $50,000,000 would make the Treasury | 


a | 





where | 
his testimony and Commissioner Miller’s and other officials can | 
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you see in my report I made as good a statement as I could of our 
condition and asked you to give the Treasury more money so this rid 
reserve might be increased. Now. sin $21,000,000 of this old 
has gone and I have but $4,000,000 left, I ean pay any requisitions 
which come in promptly, because I have currency in the place of gold. 
SECRETARY FOSTER SAYS HE WOULD “ PADDLE ALON 

I merely make this explanation so you may know what » situation 
has been. This has not been for the want of money. On n a while, 
when large requisitions come in and pile up together, I do not want to 
pay them, because I would have to pay them in gold, and so we vy ld 
paddle along for a day or two, when some one would say the Treasury 
was bankrupt and all that sort of thing. Now, I commenced ith 
$25,000,000 in gold in the Treasury, when gold ex ts commenced 
in December; $35,600,000 have gone out of the country. and we have 
$4,000,000 left. Now more gold is going, I have no do If the 
Secretary could have had $50,000,000 more m« y on the ist of 
December, he could have increased the gold to $150,000,000 and kept 
his reserve at about $125,000,000, but not having the money he could 
not do it. 


As further evidence that Mr. Foster “ paddled along” \y- 
ing public obligations, I quote from a letter of Mr. Secret: 
Carlisle to the Hon. W. R. Morrison, October 14, 





1804, as 
lows: 

It is true, as you suggest, that for some time previous to the close of 
the last Administration warrants upon requisitions were held up to 
very considerable extent in order to avoid a reduction of the 1 n 
on hand, but the amount of these requisitions can not now be 


tained without devoting a great deal of time 


ind investigati 
subject. I think, however, they amount to sey i 


veral million dollars. 


It is unquestionably true that Mr. Foster to keep 
] 
i 





reserve intact exchanged “legal tenders” for gol he 
could tide over and put the onus of bond issuing, if necessary, 
eon Mr. Carlisle. On this point I refer to the New Yor! 


of February, 1893, and content myself by quoting f: 
high-standing gold authority, Hon. Horace White, of 
City, who, in his book on Money and Banking, says: 

Gold exports were resumed in 1892. In November of tha 
gold in the Treasury had fallen from $185,.000,000 (in Au 
to $124,000,000, and was still declining. 


Secret iry Foster 









depressed. When he came to New York to speak at a dinne: 
Chamber of Commerce, he said, among other things, that : 

ment intended to maintain gold payments, even ul necessa 
to sell Government bonds for the purpose. This IT ym on 
his part that gold payments could not be continue rut resorting 
to extraordinary means. Probably Mr. Foster sp 1 
order to test public sentiment and to find out iether he would be 
sustained in issuing Government bonds in time of peace. There had 
been no increase of the bo <i debt since the close of the civil war, and 


some persons in high places denied that there was ‘ 
to i new bonds. Apparently Mr. F was itisfied by t 
plause with which his announced purpose was received 
and by the press, for shortly afterwards he issued an order to 
reau of Engraving and Printing to prepare new bonds 
was dated February 20, 1893, and Mr. Foster was to go 
on the 4th of March. Naturally he preferred to put upon his successor 
the onus of issuing the bond if he could. 





issije oster 










So he came to New York and persuaded the banks to give him a few 
millions of gold in exchange for legal-tender notes, enough to ca him 
along until the 4th of March. This enabled him to glide out of off 
leaving the $100,000,000 redemption fund intact, but with « 
$982,410 gold in excess of that sum and with the pe ra of a det 
in full view. 

Mr. Foster also abandoned the system used by Secretary Mai 


ning in classifying the funds in the Treasury and in I 
and striking his “ available balance.” Mr. Manning counted : 
“ unavailable cash ”’ subsidiary silver coin (limited tend ; 


ier), Fed 
eral deposits in national banks, and the national-bank redemp- 
tion fund, a fund paid into and held by him in trust for the pu 


pose of redeeming the notes of banks 


“ failed,” in “ liquidation 
and “ reducing circulation.” 

The Sherman silver act of July 14, 1890, “ covered” into t 

| Treasury as “miscellaneous receipts” this bank redemptio1 
fund, amounting to 4$54,207,975.75. On September 30, 1S0 
it had increased to $56,005,865.25, and on February 28, 1S! 

it had decreased to $22,272,061.25. These notes since July 
1890, have been “redeemed from the general cash i the 
Treasury.” 

Mr. Foster adopted a system of his own by which he 
counted this subsidiary silver coin (amounting then to about 
$9,000,000), the bank deposits (reduced then to about $10,000,- 
000), as “actual” available cash, and also treated and used 
this redemption fund, covered in the Treasury as “ miscellaneous 
receipts,” as “ actual” available cash. 

Messrs. MeMillin, Wilson, and Turner, of the H ‘ 
tee, February 25, 1893, asked Mr. Foster for a ate 
showing the condition of the Treasury under the M g 

and Foster systems and what funds Mr. Foster treated as 


“available cash” 
cash.” 
To this inquiry the following replies came: 


which Mr. Manning treated as “ unavailal 


Mr. MILLER. The $54,000,000 for the redemption of na k 
funds is the only fund that has gone into the Treasury. * * * hat 
was a separate account. That was not in the cash (under Manning 
system). 


Mr. Miller was Commissioner 
time and a witness, 


of Internal Revem 
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But it is my purpose to get at the condition of the Treasury 
under the McKinley tariff act. We have already shown by Mr. 
Foster’s own words that if he did not treat this limited-tender 
silver coin and these bank deposits, amounting then, he said, t 


about $19,000,000, as “ actual” available cash, there would “ be 


| a showing of deficit,” or, to quote his words: 


If I eliminated those items now, there would be a showing at deficit. 


If we also eliminate at that date, February 25, 1893, the 
national-bank redemption fund, amounting to over $22,000,000, 
of course there would have been a greater “ showing of deficit.” 

The Treasury Department informs me in writing that— 

1893, when Sec- 
was $124,756,887.79 (including the 


The available balance in the Treasury on March 7, 
arlisle assumed control, 
gold reserve of $100,000,000). 

On December 26, 1895, there was incorporated in the ReEcorp, 
at page 820, a speech of Secretary Foster, delivered at Seneca- 
ville, Ohio, that year, in which Mr, Foster says: 

On the 4th of March, 1893, we turned over the new Administration 
nearly $125,000,000 in cash, more than $100,000,000 of which was gold. 

So the Treasury statement to me and Mr. Foster’s statement 
are practically the same as to the available cash he left with 
Mr. Carlisle. 

Mr. Carlisle, in his report te Congress December 19, 1893, in 
part says: 

The amount of free gold in the Treasury on the 
1893, was $100,982,410, 

Now, if we subtract from this $124,000,000 or $125,000,000 
the gold reserve ($100,000,000) and the $19,000,000 of bank de- 
posits and silver coin and the $22,000,000 of national-bank trust 
funds, which was paid in previous to the Sherman Act for the 
benefit of the national banks, and them only, we have the actual 
available cash in the Treasury February or March, 1893, more 
than wiped completely out and the national Treasury begging. 

I shall now show from indisputable official data, issued by 
the Treasury Department, that the McKinley tariff act pro- 
duced monthly deficits as early as the second month, November, 
1890, of its existence, and continued to do so, with interruptions, 
down to and including May, 1892, the last month, all before 
Cleveland was nominated, in June, 1892, the total deficits for 
this time, a period of twenty months, being $9,022,685.11. 


7th day of March, 
or $982,410 in excess of the lawful reserve. 


I shall also show that these deficits continued after Mr. 
Cleveland was nominated, in June, 1892. From June, 1892, to 
February, 1893, both inclusive, nine months, the McKinley 
tariff act run behind in revenues $4,298,471.13, while for the 


forty-seven months, or during the whole life of the Mclinley 
tariff act, the expenditures of the Government were $80,014,998.70 
in excess of receipts. 

I have before me the “ Comparative Statement of Receipts and 
Expenditures of the United States,” issued monthly by the Treas- 
ury Department, showing the receipts and expenditures of the 


| Government during the entire operation of the McKinley tariff 


Mr. Witson. Then, in regard to the subsidiary coin, there has been 
Bone ne e mace 

‘ etary Foster. We count that as money. It has gotten down to 
om 0,000, — will when the appropriation for the Columbian Exposi- 

ic is made, 

Mr. McMILLIN. I would like to have that included also. 

Secretary Foster. We will show you how it is carried on previous 
statements, and how it is on the one I adopted. 

Mr. Witson. What items in the Treasury are now covered in as avail- 
able cash which were hitherto set apart as not under that heading? 

Secretary Foster. All right. Under Mr. Manning the bank de- 
posits were not considered as money in the Treasury. Subsidiary coin | 
was not, but if I eliminated those items now there would be a showing | 
of deficit. 

Mr \YNE. I understand you are keeping books according to law, 
and that this statement they use to make was not according to law. 

Secretary Foster. I do not want to say that; I do not want to say 
that in regard to my predecessors. 

Mr. WinLson. As I understand, Mr. Payne, according to law means 
when I get pretty hard pressed I can take trust funds and pass them to 
my nt, and take some of my obligations I have got on hand for 
sa nd count them as sold. 

Secretary Foster. It is not that; but the changes in the keeping of 
the statement are simply ne There are two items, one of money in 
banks and the other subsidiary coin, which were eliminated from the 

' cash, and were not called cas / Now, I got to a point where if I did 
not include them in my cash my statement would show a deficit. I 
thought they were cash. I can take every dollar out of these banks 
in ail and I believe I have reduced the deposit to about 
$10,000,000, 

Mr. Foster then stated that in his time he had had $23,000, 
000 subsidiary coin, but now it was down to $9,000,000, ‘ ‘ per- 
haps just fair working balance,” and that his predecessors 
had handled from $2,000,000 to $30,000,000 of subsidiary coin, 
and that— 

‘ I » of these state ments is what the Secretary at the 
ti ng Vv to show My pl ~ssors had a great deal of money, 
‘ ‘y wanted to show it was as small as possible. I had little 
I nd anted to show it was as large as possible, and I did just 
é srother inger would have done if you had been in my 
p was ho juggling of figures at all. 

M J You went to a point whe re if you continued the old 
§ ould have showed a deficit, but you still had plenty of 
I ‘ e ry for all needs? 

‘ I (eT > 

Mr. Pa Ti n¢ was easy at that time? 

; t OSTI Y¢ The difficulty with the Treasury has not 
1 y of money. It ought to have more money, but by the act 
‘ We US n silver act), you have ated an additional 
t g the Treasury of $130,000,000. That $100,- 
or ) t redemption fund for $346,000,000, and it 
i ' { ‘ ) "> 

McM xX. Four hundred and seventy-six million dollars, I be- 
] 
rer. Now, there is a demand for this gold from abroad, 
the we owe the money and it is natural. My best informa- 
s > rities are not coming back here; we are shipping 
t t when you take into account the shrinkage of the 
le hown upon the custom-house books compared with | 
1 deduct from that the balance of what our peo- 
oad, $120,000,000; $30,000,000 balance freight; 
) undervs ns (and 1 think it is probable we are cheated 
$12,600 0 servant-girl funds sent abroad (the balance | 
‘ ders is $12,000,000 against us); the Chinese send 
what ! ‘ have ck to China; most of the money of the Ital- 
7 ) rican citizens go abroad every year in the 
e or less money; all of these elements must be 
‘ de lining the balance of trade. When you take all 
{ ‘ in yuunt you will find we owe money abroad. 
things, the Secretary feit that we should keep all the 
lin gold. A it $25,000,000 was the limit he could pay 
! I to get id if he had the money to get it with. 
| imes n fi r six or seven millions of requisitions 
for w he would have to pay gold = Ne were 
ably } geste to Mr. MacLennan tl he had 
r two 1 il we got in a better shape, because I did 
1 for current liabilities. I knew ju am as well as 
] , this thing was going to come, and I w dd to be as 
t : i d So 3 » in my report I ms ae ae eae 
it as co ‘ condition, and asked you to give the Treas- | 
e ‘vy, thi reserve might be increased. Now, since | 
00 thi ld has gone and I have but $4,000,01 0 left, I can 
t hi ( in promptly, because I have currency | 
id 
i ul 
e ination so you may know what the situation 
! I nt of money in a while, 
ns e in Ip together, not want to 
W ( 2m in gold, and so we would 
1 day or t » one would say the Treasury 
\ that Now, I commenced with 
s Tr gold exports commenced in 
Li ( ) e g f the country and we have 
G4 { ig, I have no doubt. If the 
$ ( nore money on the Ist of Decem- 
1 gold to~$150,000,000 and kept his*re- 
125.0 00, bu 1t having the money, he could not 
ul 
‘1 Sl n silver act of July 14, 1890, and the McKinley 

t October 6, 1890, were both Republican measures 

nd law over the protest of the Democrats. If either 
vs caused trouble in the Treasury, or produced 
| IS803-94, the Republican party is chargeable direct 
with, We remember well that President Harrison com- 
1 in strong terms the happy influences of the Sherman | 
a o | 1 at prosperity, and time out of | 
| the Mciinley Act has been commended by the Republicans, 


act. The McKinley tariff act took effect October 6, 1890. Mr. 
Cleveland was nominated for the Presidency June 21, 1892. I 
have carefully tabulated these official figures, with the following 


result: 
Operations of the 


Treasury Department under the McKinley tariff act 



































before Cleveland’s nomination, June 21, 1892 (June, 1892, excluded). 
Month. Receipts. | Expenditures. 

ee witiglaas en 

| i 
St Cistaee WS a cucukainenabhiaeiel | $40,215,894. 29 | $38, 036, 664, 24 
S I Noveeiwet WU: ciccndctcacsussiecvtuces | 28, 986, 124. 71 6 42, 570, 022. 40 
S | De ceenee S000 . .. ccsncsstaccthaiebasea | 81,370, 039. ST , 550. 00 
Ce. 2 eee eee 37, 055, 973. 25 , 309. OF 
& | FRC, Bee son Biccnrces<tntneeenenil 29, 611, 318. 02 , 008, 86 
6 | March, FUE 5 .60ac a ckeesee eae 29, 418, 330. 46 + 502: 941. 60 
7 l ‘ 26, 045, 891. 64 25, 331, 194. 06 
8 27, 417, 425. 94 b 29° 772, 085. 15 
9 81, 721, 749. 51 635, 902, 971. 96 
10 it 84, 300, 344. 68 639, 719, 651.138 
ll Augu st, 18 I ssn Geese deine staid 28, 884, 851. 10 20, 738, 020. 95 
21 Se pte oy i. UIE sa% chdiiamsaesiiaeaen anepele eae 28, O01, 247 2 23, 934, 801. 19 
32 t Ghee Se .........o..s ocenseenanat | 3, 5G 2 ai, 872, 268. 02 
14 Noveaiier, sc snscosn ss uiccaSaeeeaodnm : 27, 911, 002. 80 
& + Dees FU... vccovccaneidsisiasamne ‘ b: 3L. 821, 889. 67 
1S | SORE, FOE oncccedaeecencusiessiadiel j b 25. G63. 522. 60 

I ebruary, a I , 27, 482, 059. 13 

5B. | DEOPOM. JU occa dcnccndnestedmnnaadeee 30,048; 806, 83 28, 989, 589. 79 
804 rth DIDO. 5. c....cnci nce ndindons oan 27, B88, 354. 04 B31, 098, 076. 97 
90.) BOY, O08. . vans cassccusccnxcugions we 2s) 498 1798. 45 | 082,755,478. 39 

| DOOR .. Jacob nicradecchinenaenteainal aad 603, 674, 423. 37 612, 697, 108, 48 

603, 674; 428. 37 

| Total deficit for 20 months ......|.. 0... ccccee cneneee 9, 022, 685. 11 





@ McKinley Act tosk effect October 6, 1890. 
» Deficit. 
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Operations of the Treasury Department under the McKinley tariff act 
after the nomination of Cleveland, June, 1892, down to his inaugura- 





















tion (June, 1892, included, and March, 1893, excluded). 

Month. Receipts. Expenditures. 
} 

os ————_————— = 4 —— --——- — 
i lai a a | $31 219,117.98 | $28, 940, 634. 25 
© | Qe obits tntide aes ob-ideaaanase at 34,571, 356. 25 b 37, 249, 407. 04 
5.) Se: Gabi ind cecess oxudscianaae’ 34, 0382, 928.53 : , 779. 53 
A EE eer Cer | , 798. 74 
S| Ce nn cu didmdeds eames aibomees | , 250.18 
6 | November, 1892. .........-. ic ances | , 882.78 
" a = ea 123.58 
Ot tin gcndcduanctumdscaideades 972. : 381.68 
ee 000 Ee a ee 892. 23 631, 677, 454. 00 
AL inecictleaccindhn saguhitene-awhanasies ledieg 240. 65 295, 026,711.78 
290, 728, 240. 65 
; rE 
Total deficit for 9 months. -...--- 4, 298, 471.13 


«Cleveland nominated June 21, 1892. 
> Deticit. 
¢ Cleveland inaugurated March 4, 1893. 


Operation of the Treasury Department under the McKinley tariff act 
of October 6, 1890, repealed by the Wilson tariff act of August 28 
1894, covering a period of forty-seven months. 


Month. 


Receipts. Expenditures. 


; 
| | 
1 | GCototee. 1000 G.. . << ncecc cece. $40, 215, 894. 29 | $38, 036, 664. 24 
FP en incl coda tadeusueawades ! 28, 986,124.71 | 6 42,570,022. 40 
8) SI BO ows cnn ec cicseacecen si nel ol,: 87 21, 885, 550. 00 
4 | January, 1891 ............. ’ nan | 5 


5 | February, 1891 
} | March, 1891 ects 
oc. | ee i cadena slink eesti | 
= abe eieennenrtea 

9 | June, 1891 ........ ‘ ga cibatoaia 
0 | July, 1891 anael 


1 | August, 1891 


2 i OME nui aewedve.ndwens atereerwan 
Dh Ce a. eanceledeawmanen | 
I I i 0d cass tinea } 


23: UO eee 
> | Qn i. «noe eagede 2eceeeoe cooseet 








SE cs ogee ea ga } 
| SI ace ttieenetath: cusaiaeirnmiibne ads aaa 

NS BE ats cin tiuiiintn dined cieaatudes 

, Pe ere = 

23 | August, 

24 | September 

25 | October, 

26 | November, 18% 

27 | December, 1592 

28 | January, 1893 ............. 

BP 1 NE is BONDS n adbwdeowennesaccastasen 
| TEE svg den ales ciple cepunitiamaeamun 

Oe OR | eee 

Be I 6. Soc.scdwavees <occancccees 

32 | May, 18 


June, 1893 
34 | July, 1893 
35 | August, 1893 - 


33 | June, 1893 -..... 






36 | September, 1893 - 

Bee a UN S.. cao a wakes ccc cenaidwnwes 
SP) DOR diate Jaci cece acnendeden 
39 | December, 1893 


40 
41 | 
42 
43 
44 


I: DEON cnanas chendesobaens 
ig ig | Se 

March, 1894 ...-. 
April, 1894 


May, 1894-.. 


5.42 





29. 


hs aeons tustaliin cue destiel b 92 
0 IE a han cbédcennpwasedaeucdede 25,557, 02 

Ce FE Eres cdc etn aebeniiekeunon denis 6 36, 648, 58) 

47 3 


SN TINE cil itd necud ndeesihmiioe ee 


31, 


656, 6 





1, 468, 302, 165 
| 1, 388, 287, 167 
| Total deficit for 47 months_..... De eauhnncascu ako 


: OOF 
wot, 


OR adba dsc eseusacasensadsupenee 167. 


4 
24 


80,014, 998. 70 








aMcKinley Act took 
b Deficit. 

eCleveland nominated June 21, 1892. 
dCleveland elected 

eCleveland inaugurated March 4, 1893. 

t Wilson tariff took effect August 28, 1894. 


effect October 6, 1890. 


For the purpose of allowing everyone who desires to make 
his own calculation I shall append hereto the official tables upon 
which I have based the tabulation above given. If these figures 
of the Treasury Department set out in this appendix are ccrrect, 
then my tabulation is correct. It has been verified and reverified. 

Upon the testimony given by Mr. Foster, Mr. Miller, and 
others, the House committee made its report. 

























The majority report of the House commi 
1895, on the condition of the Treasury, was, in part, in these 
words: 

MAJORITY 


REPORT 























DEFICIT OF $30,000,000 TO $40,000,000 

Under the most careful estimates that can now it is 
parent that at the end of the ensuing fiscal year there w dk { 
amounting to from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 I 1 
no account whatever has been taken of t requit t i 
fund. 

In the statement above referred t No. 6—it will be seen t . 
requirements of the sinking fund were not met d past l 
year and no effort has been made to meet such req during : 
current fiscal year, nor can any of its requirement d « g 
the ensuing fiscal year unless there is a large in it ; 
of the Government. 

According to Secretary Foster's statement, above referred 
balance due the sinking fund June 30, 1892, was $11 ) 2 l 
the requirements of the sinking fund for the al year 
estimated at $48,695,000, showing that at the end o 
1893 there will be due the sinking fund $60,000,000 I 
further shows that at the end of the next fiscal y there w ‘ 
the sinking fund a little over $100,000,000 

It appears from these statements that the Se f the ‘I 
has charged against the sinking fund the amo $16,000,000 I 
for the redemption of national-bank notes which have me into 
liquidation. 

Your committee do not concede that the redemption of nation ink 
notes is a payment of a national debt as contemplated by the sinl 
fund law, and that such payments for the rede ion of nation 
notes under the act of July 14, 1890, should be 1 le out of t rent 
receipts in the Treasury. If this ame is added to the re ents 
of the sinking fund, it will show $116,000,000 due that fund 1 the 
30th of June, 1894. 

Secretary Foster stated that in his opinion t} nnual 1 ts of the 
Government should be at once increased He also stated ft t in } 
opinion there would be a deficit at the end of the il year 1894 i 
said that if he had the management of the T sury in the future 
should insist upon an increase of the annual r t t { 
$50,000,000. This increase, he stated, s ild be ma to! t t ( 
ditions to which reference has been made in t! report i > fe 
the purpose of increasing t tent of $25,000,000 t gold 3 e 
fund of $100,000,000, which he earnestly I led H.R 
Report, 52d Cong., 2d sess., 

The majority members of the committee were Messrs 


iroriy 
Iieili 


Springer, MeMillin, Turner of Georgia, Wilson of West V 





and others. 

The minority report was, in part, on this questio! is fol 
lows: 

On the basis of the statement of the Seecrs e 4 Ire t 
would seem that the amount of the surplus o1 fici¢ iw d j 
8) l * ” . 

Then the tariff act of 1890 reduced the rey f ( $00 

|} 000,000 annually. (House Report, supra.) 

This report was signed by the gentleman from New 


[Mr. PAYNE], the gentleman from Pennsylvania | Mr 


the late Speaker Reed, and the present 














Senat LIOPKINS a 
Burrows, then Members of the House. 

Certain it is, from the language of the minority here quoted, 
they at least anticipated “a very small surplu Ol 1 Very 
small deficiency ” at no distant day. 

Mr. Secretary Foster, in his speech Le \ Ohio, s s 

| this about the bond plates which he ordered 

The plates for these bonds had been prepared w M i 

|} was Secretary, and quite a supply was already printed 11 
| final execution. 
Here are his words at length: 
Now, as to the charge that the Secretary was so straitened f 
| cash that he ordered plates for bonds to be prepared L belie i 
that time that the gold reserve of $100,000,000 s i be 1 } 
and I would have sold bonds had this reserve fallen below e $l! 
| 0V0,000 to replenish it. 
CONFERRED WITH CAPITALIST—FEARED TROUBLE IN I 

I believe now that much of the trouble that cai te I 
could have been avoided if Secretary Carlisle had p I i 
that he would maintain his gold reserve at all hazards 
} I feared such a contingency might occur in I f 
myself and be ready for such an ¢ gency, I « 1 with 
ists and found I could sell bonds for gold on a 
interest. The only bonds available were those authorized ‘ 
sumption act of 1875, none bearing interest at a less rate t k 
| cent. 

BOND PLATES PREPARED WHILE MR. SHERMAN WAS 

The plates for these bonds had been prep iw Mr. § 

| Secretary, and quite a supply was already printed and 1 
execution. Mr. Carlisle, I suppose, used this class for dk 
purchasers of bonds sold by him 

About the 20th of March, 1893, the Senate, with ft M 
Carlisle, who was then known to be the incoming Sec! I 1 


amendment to an appropriation bill authorizing t 
cent bond by practically unanimous vote 





EMERGENCY AT HAND; HENCE BONI EI 
I had no doubt then that the House d « nd that a 
cent short-term bond would be authori: The ¢ 





that I thought it prudent to direct the preparation 
anticipated new 3 per cent bonds, which were in all 1 
bond than those authorized, for the of myself o1 
the earliest date possible. 

The House failed to concur in the Senate t 
a 3 per cent bond, and on the 4th of March I revoked an 
preparation of plates; the plates were not completed ar 
by Secretary Carlisle. 


use 


amend 











It is y 


ry plain from this statement that Mr. Foster feared 
that zs 


contingency ” might occur in “ my [his] time,’ compel- 
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lir to sell bonds to “ fortify ” the gold reserve, and he says 

» conferred with “ capitalists ”’ on the subject. It is also plain 
that these plates were in part actually made and “ prepared 
while Mr. Sherman was Secretary;” that a “supply of these 
bonds were already printed and all ready for final execution,” 
and that the House defeated the proposed legislation under 
whi » bonds were to be issued. 

ster further said in his speech: 
hat my only purpose in contemplating a sale of bonds was 
t the gold reserve at more than $100,000,000, and not in 
é nse to provide for current expenses, must be borne in mind. 

Mr. Foster, I haye shown, had only this silver coin, the bank de- | 
posits, and the national bank redemption fund, with which to 
pay “ current expenses.” 

Mr. Foster continued: 

rhe revenues were ample, and continued so until July 1, three months 
after President Cleveland's Administration began. 

I have shown the “ revenues were not ample,” and that there | 
was a deficit of over $13,000,000 that had accrued from October, 
1800 (when the McKinley Act took effect), up to and excluding 
March 1, 1893, three days before Mr. Cleveland was inaugurated. 


Lr 
Mr. Foster continued: 


As the gold reserve did not fall below $100,000,000 during the Ad- 
ministration of President Harrison (and did not for six weeks after- 
’ is), there was no occasion for selling bonds, even upon the rigid 

vs I held and still hold as to my duty. There was no occasion for 
the intervention of the President to prevent the sale of bonds. 

Mr. Foster could not have been fully advised as to the actual 
condition of the Treasury during his administration, or he 


would not have claimed that the Treasury was 
ruary 25, 1898, 


‘easy ” on Feb- 
2% or that he had plenty of money to meet all 
Federal obligations at all times, which he contended was the 
. The official figures which I have shown clearly demon- 
strate he was mistaken. 

On December 26, 1895, a Republican House (54th Cong. Rep.) 
tariff bill, about which the gentleman 


case 


1 YT 


yrted and passed a 


from New York [Mr. Payne], in part, said: 
































during 1889, $87,761,080; during 1890, $85,040,271; during 1891 
the year after the passage of the McKinley bill, $26,838,541; in 1892” 
$9,914,453; in 1893, $2,341,674; and in the year 1894, during the 
whole of which the McKinley bill was in full force, the expenditures 
exceeded the receipts to the amount of $69,803,260, notwithstanding the 
expenditures were $16,752,676 less than in the preceding year. You 
will thus observe that the receipts in excess of expenditures diminished 
annually under the operation of the McKinley tariff act, until finally a 
large deficiency was the result. 

The statement of Mr. McKinley that I had used the gold reserve to 
meet the daily expenses of the Government is incorrect. 

I inclose herewith a printed document containing the statements 
made by me before the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Rey 
resentatives in January last, from which it will be seen (see page 13) 
that United States notes and Treasury notes of 1890 had been redeemed 
in gold to the amount of $58,641,866 in excess of the reserve fund raised 
by the sale of bonds. These redemptions were made with 


gold re 
ceived from all the various sources of revenue. The total amount of 
United States notes and Treasury notes of 1890 redeemed in gold up 
to the present date is $249,808,494, while the whole reserve fund p1 
vided for by law was $100,000,000 in the first instance, and the m 
ceeds of the bonds sold in February last, amounting to $58,560,000, 


Instead, therefore, of using the lawful reserve to defray ordinary 
penditures, we have in fact largely used the ordinary receipts for th 
purpose of redemption, the purpose fer which the reserve itself w: 
intended. 


the Ist 


On day of March, 1889, the beginning of President Harri 
son’s Administration, the funds in the Treasury actually available, ex 
clusive of the $100,000,000 reserve, were as follows: 

DN II osc nsssiilate niin taller a alae ti ata $64, 502, 445. 05 

| BROT SRIRMCE BR Che TN inition 165, 846, 471. 10 
I oc asinssnis cis ns: aise cell ampeeaen eae aaeaaenecgeteieaciaatiatinen 230, 348, 916. 12 

On the ist day of March, 1893, the beginning of the present Ad 


We propose that the income shall equal the outgrowth. Now it lacks 
nearly $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 per annum. We offer it to you in 
the shape of your own tariff bill, with a horizontal increase of 15 per 
cent. (CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, December 25, 1895.) 

In discussing this bill Mr. Payne further said: 

The gent] in from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] says that there was a defi- 
ciency of revenue under the tariff act of 1890. Mr. Speaker, the tariff 

t of 1890 produced sufficient revenue to meet the expenses of the 
Government down to the lst day of November, 1892. 

Che first deficit under the McKinley Act was in November, 
1890, the s« 1d month of its existence. 

From November, 1890, to November, 1892, both inclusive, 
there were FIFTEEN monthly deficits. 

Che utleman from New York [Mr. Payne] further said: 

In 1892, there was a deficiency in the revenue. There 
was not enough to meet the expenditures. But the gentleman 
from Gé seems to have forgotten what also occurred in 1882, 
when th ocracy was placed in power in the White House and at 

ends of the Capitol, and their destrnctive hand was cast like a 

V er « y industry in this broad land of ours. [Applause on 
t I ican si | It was that shadow that brought a deficiency of 
revenue in Noven r, 1892. , 

It was followed by their acquisition of power on the inauguration 
of their President on March, 1893, and by the events which followed, 

til the Wilson-Gorman bill was written upon the statute book: and | 

m the very day and hour that you placed that bill upon the statute 

there has been a deficiency in the revenue of the Government. 
i NAL R RD, 54th Cong., Ist sess., Thursday, December 26, 
l vol. 28, p. 331.) 

We have heard this defense of the McKinley Act in and out 

of the House for years. 


The table alone, above given, clearly answers this speech and 
contention and shows the statements the distinguished gentle 


man made are not based on the official facts. 


Whether it was the proper policy for either Mr. Foster or Mr. | 
Carlisle to issue bonds, the fact remains, as I have shown from 
this table, that the McKinley tariff act produced deficiencies 
in the revenues throughout its existence. This tariff act was 
based upon the policy of excluding imports by prohibitory rates, 

nd thereby reduced the revenue, and for the purpose also of 


up a home market for ourselves and a market for no 
It is profitable, therefore, for Congress and the people 
to study closely the history of this-tariff in framing our future 


] ilodinge 
bitUlilinn 


one @ise 


I shall 
tt ssed | 
, n, October 2, 

Benton MeMillin i 


insert in the Recorp an extract from 
y Secretary Carlisle to the Hon. W. R. Mor- 
1894, as it appears in the speech of the Hon. 
n the Recorp of June 9, 1896: 





a fe / + . +. * 
rds of the Department show that during the fiscal year 
i8SS the receipts were $111,341,273 in excess of the expenditures; 





‘ 


ministration, the funds in the Treasury actually available, exclusive of 


the $100,000,000 reserve, were as follows: 

ORD QIN nice, ceriiticinlinapsiadils dois talline vicgpitellancaiintnanihaieediai $38, 365, 832. 90 

ee Ee ee ey eR ae eee 24, 084, 742. 28 
MAE | {snk cep ceatemeesauae eta oceania ee aes aaa $62, 450, 575.18 


This statement is made in accordance with the form now in use, and 
exhibits the actual condition of the Treasury at the dates mentioned, 
including all available assets of every kind. 

In addition to the ordinary receipts of the Government, there was, 
as you know, covered into the Treasury during the Administration of 
President Harrison, $54,207,975.75, which was held in trust as a fund 
for the redemption of national bank notes. This proceeding was au- 
thorized by the act of July 14, 1890, commonly known as the “ Sher- 
man Act.” 

The item denominated “agency account” is that portion of the 
miscellaneous cash in the Treasury held for certain liabilities appearing 
on the books of the Treasury but not represented by demand certificates 
or Treasury notes of 1890 outstanding. 

From the Ist day of March, 1885, the beginning of Mr. Cleveland’s 


first Administration, to March 1, 1889, the public debt was reduced 
$341,448,449.20, and from March 1, 1889, to March 1, 1893, the re- 


duction was $236,527,666.10. 


It is true, as you suggest, that for some time previous to the close of 
the last Administration, warrants upon requisitions were held up to a 
very considerable ent in order to avoid a reduction of the balance 





on hand, but the amount of these requisitions can not now be ascer- 


tained without devoting a great deal of time and investigation on the 
subject. I think, however, they ameunt to several million dollars. 


Mr. McMILLIN: It will thus be seen that the deticiency created under 
the McKinley law amounted the last year of its operation to 
$69,803,260; that in the first year of its operation whilst it yielded 
about $26,000,000 surplus, it dwindled to less than $10,000,600 the 


second year, and to less than $2,500,000 the third year, and that for 
the four years of its operation it fell beneath the requirements of the 
Government over $30,000,000. The deficiency from it the last year of 
i yperation was more than $69,000,000, notwithstanding the fact that 





there was a saving that year under Democratic economy of over 
$16,000,000 as compared with the preceding year. And for the last 
hree years of its operations its aggregate deficiencies were over 


t 
$57,000,000, 


I may add here that although this bond-plate order was date 
February 20, 1893, yet Mr. Secretary Foster did not allude to 
its existence when and although he testified at great length be- 
fore the committee February 25, 1893. 

I may add further that Mr. Secretary Carlisle has recently 
twice said to me in the city of Washingion that he did not know 
anything whatever ofthe issuance or the existence of this bond- 
plate order until some time after he had been acting as Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

In his report to Congress, 


9 
Os 


December 1904, Mr. Carlisle 
states that he issued fifty million of bonds under the act of 
1875. Bond legislation proposed in the Senate February, 1893, 
passed that body and was defeated in the House. Mr. Cleve- 
land’s Administration came in March 4, 1893, and had “ the bag 
to hold,” for the reasons I have stated. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall not take up the time of the 
House further. I wish to thank the committee and to have per- 
mission to round out my speech and extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. 
objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 
for its indulgence this morning. 


side. } 





The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
Is there 


I thank the House very much 
[Applause on the Democratic 
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States. 
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| Fiscal year ending June 30, | Fiscal year ending Jui 0) 
| 1891, SOO) 
Source. oe eee . ie 
| Month of Oc- | Since July 1, | Month of Oc- | Since July 1, 
| tober, 1890. 1890. tober, 1889. 1889. 
Customs -----| $24, 934,114.05 | $91,238,718.97 | $18,815,040. 44 $77, £86. 99 
Internal revenue! 12,540,250. 54 49, 730,301.59 11, 625, 469. 47 46, 356, 007. 00 
National-bank 
deposit fund. _.| 988, 720. 00 ( 260.00 |... iil nea de 
Miscellaneous. 1, 447, 809. 70 6,9 864.18 2 2,097.73 587,11 D 
FOUR <cacns 40,215, 894.29 4, 627,144.7 2, 492, GOT. G4 132, 029, 31 
EX] DITURES 
and m 
eous 918.79 4 
568. 89 iv 
WET cid cenccnne 30), 667. 82 1,773. Ol >). > 98 
Indians -. , 199. 74 644, 737.20 2, 669, 613. 23 
Pensions 31, 202. 67 4, 694, 404. 96 | 40, 182, 082. 33 
Nationa 
fund, redemp- 
tion account. .. 2, 202, 728.00 f 
Interest ......... 4,312, 965. 98 25, 8 16, 426, 206. 86 
Premium........ 143,215. 49 8, 451, 685. 39 BGO 49 
OUR inne 38, 036, 664.24 | 146,159, 266. 32 28, 598, 797. 71 124, 396, 539. 80 
RECEIPTS. 
ceenniiniannainaiinningpnieinamngammice ipa = —_— 
Fiscal year ending June 30), | Fiscal year ending Jun 
| 1891. 1890. 
Source. | em . | ere 
Month of No-| Since July 1, | Month of No-| Since July 1, 
vember, 1890. 1890. vember, 1889. 1889 
Customs. ---| $15, 227,641.28 $108, 132,662.42 | $16,614,488.23 | $98,704, 225.71 
Internalrevenue) 11,322, 047.31 62, 078,611.99 | 11,159,069, 42 57, 517, 783. 85 
National-bank 
deposit fund -. 307, 450.00 Df scans Pi a aes 
Miscellaneous... 2, 128, 986. 12 9, 735 2,943, 409. 49 12, 080, 893. 90 
Total ......| 28,986,124.71 | 186,972,643.15 | 90,716,967.14 | 163,302,903. 46 
EXPENDITURES 
Civiland miscel- | 
laneous.......- $8, 771,385. 85 33 $34, 677, 907. 87 
War 8, 691 , 898. 26 (4 23, 626, 983. 46 
Navy inetd 2, 321, 959. 98 59 | 9, 074, 666, 52 
Indians. ......... 626, 524. 92 2,913, 324. 66 27 | 3. 427. 470.50 
Pensions ........| 21,511,161. 49 66, 348, 454.16 3.23) GO, 957,678.55 
National-bank 
fund, redemp- 
tion account . ® 109. 684. 50 8, 236.063.00 |......- 
Interest ......... 3, 5 a 116, 92 774, 069. 74 , 366. 60 
Premium ......../.- uel : 8, 451, 635. 39 2, 165, 298. 90 294 39 
Total .....- 42, 570, 022.40 | 188,781,938.72 | 25,334,758.10 | 149, 731,297.90 
RECEIPTS. 
Fiscal year ending June 30, | Fiscal year ending June 30, 
1891. L890. 
Source. — en pena - 
Month of De-| Since July 1, | Month of De-| Since July 1, 
cember, 1890. 1890. cember, 1889. 1880 


Customs.........! $16, 104,533.09 $124, 240, 195. 51 
Internalrevenue 12,944,173.21 | 75,022,785. 20 


National-bank 











de posit fund .. 263, 875. 00 7, 286, 585. 00 
Miscellaneous -- 2,067,458.57 | 11,793, 117.31 
Tc oeean 31, 370, 089. 87 | 218, 342, 683. 02 





$15, 925, 107.32 | $109,029, 388.08 


11, 008, 848. 84 68, 521, 682. 69 
"2, 666,548.33 | 14, 747,442.23 


29,595, 504. 49 192, 898, 407. 95 





Civiland miscel- | 
laneous ........ | 
Wee edi « 
Di hiaceceal 
Indians .......... 
Pensions ......-.. 
National-bank 
fund, redemp- 





tion account .. 1, 985, 467.00 | 10,171,530.00 
Interest ......... 470,621.74 | 20,834,538. 66 
 sodvaaiael 1,910, 208.85 | 10,361,639, 24 


Premium 


TE eo nntel 21, 888,550.00 | 210,670, 488. 72 


| 








69, 001, 970. 10 


$40, 255, 250. 52 
27, 080,113. 01 
10, 721, 620. 44 

4, 157,025. 85 
61, 280, 063. 29 


1, 





1, 461, 654.34 


2, 692, 958. 86 | 





| Comparat ve statement of the 
EASURY, | 


























1, 120, 046. 85 
Pensions a 


Premiun 


25, 883,979.40 | 175,615, 277.30 





re 














RECEIPTS. 
| ecel* yeare ‘endine Ju ne 30, 
1891. 
Source, — 
Month of | Since July 1, 
April, 1891. | 1890. 


s 
nternalrevenue! 11,420, 455.56 } 119, 105, 184. 76 
ational - bank | | 
deposit fund _.| 580,000. 09 9, 145, 695. 00 
Miscellaneous 1, 452, 785. 90 19, 084, 870. 57 


Cust ms | $12,591, 990.18 ($194, 276,139. 71 
I 


Total _.... | 26, 045, 831. 64 | 341,611,890 O4 


EXPENDITURES. 


| Fiscal year ending June 30, 
1890). 


Month of Since July 1, 
April, 1890. 1889. 


Gpcreregeecereennsonenemncasenes fees — 


$19, 907, 466. 60 $191, 518, 854. 88 
12, 105,148.93 | 112, 704,755.55 


2, 004, 425. 87 


"25,02 20,2 535. 44 


| 
' 
34, 017, O41. 40 329, 253, 145. 87 
























| 
Civiland miscel é 
laneous --| $14,036,844. 80 | $93,411, 402. ! 
Oe on ace 4, 263,705.37 | 38,749,7 
IT Seite accu 2,699, 898.94 | 21,140, 5 
Indians _..... 771,451.98 | 7,159,% 
Pensions : 264,191.83 | 97,174,35 





National - bank 
ind, redemp- 





RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal year ending June 30, 
1891. 
Source. eerie 
Month of May,| Since July 1, 
1891. 1891. 






Miscellaneous 


EXPENDITURES. 


$10, 152, 414. 20 |$103, 543, 816.5 

», 389,418.48 | 44,139,210. ie 
a | 2,751,875. 11 23, 892, 780.19 
pe ee 5SO0, 914. 84 7. 740, 262. 55 
8,519, 169.53 | 105,693,524. 81 

















1 - bank 


















} 
} 

3/ 9,614,610. 49 
] 


tion account 1,540, 686.53 19, 196, 671.50 | 
Interest ‘4 ; 2,554,951. 31 36, 091, 822. 31 
I nent Abtnnntmens } 10,401, 220.61 
Total ...... 25, 331,194.36 | 323, 825,517.12 


8, 061, 459. 99 22, 890, 360.17 | 


| 27,417, 425.94 | 369, 808, 967. 29 | 


fund, redemp 
tion account 2,081, 758.50 | 20,974,680.00 | 
Inter¢ eee 316,534. 49 36, 408, 356. 80 


Premium _.._.-- acta ...| 10,401, 220.61 | 


| $7,915, 315.97 | 
3, 698, 774.81 | 





1.921'907.74 | 1825897 830.54 | 


422, 425.48 6, 126, 559. 34 


90, 583, 210. 88 


"6, 660,971.85 | “B40 6, 373. 4 
673, 917. 46 19, £ 270, 941. 83 











29, 907, 92% .70 275. 890, 965. 63 


| Fiscal year ending June 30, 
1891. 


Month of May, Since July 1, 
1891. 1891. 


>——— — b-—_ -- — 


$17,084, 403.09 | $208, 017,572.19 
| “16, 392,161.43 | 129,500) 127.32 
} 


‘— 
Customs. ._--- 731,913.18 
Internal revenue >’ 216" 628.99 
Natior - bank ' 
de} fun i 128, 120.00 8, 970, 065. 00 


2, 002, 987.24 27,019, 388. 57 


8, 443, 551.76 | 364,537,088. 08 


27 , 685. 39 





7 

3, 721.044. 60 

1, 712, 839. 73 0. 
352, 742. 86 6. 479, 302. 20 


12,594,516.40 | 103,177, or. 28 


wr 519, 584017 |” “341600; 956-61 


811, 561 96 20, 082, 503.79 





27, 233, 975. nu ~ 303, 124, 940. 74 




































Civ nd miscel- 
us $6, ! 339. 84 
\ 4.5 116. 85 
2, 098. 45 | 
526, 188. 24 
18 £15, 110. 37 
nk | 
p : } 
un 2, 274, 868. 50 28, 249, 548. 50 
I 718, 844. 57 37,127,201. 37 
10, 401, 220. 61 


$5, 171,942.64 | $81, 408, 256. 4¢ 
| 2,274,377.02 | 44,582, 838.08 
| 1,687,837.56 | 22,006,206. 24 
| 231,667.94 | — 6,708,046. 67 
8, 761, 696.22 | 106, 936, 855.07 


VS 





“ "3513, 861.94 | 36,099, 284. 05 
| 20,304, 224.06 
14, 863,103.59 | 318,040,710. 66 
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Comparative statement of the receipts and expenditures of the United | Comparative statement of the receipts and caxpenditures of the United 
Statcs—Continued. 


States—Continued. 


RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal year ending June 30, 
1892. 





Fiscal year me June 30, 
1 





|F 


| 
ve sain 








Source. ane —. 
Month o eouly.) ane July 1, |Month of July,| Sine . aly 1, 
1891. 1890. 1890. 
— — — t — —- $$. 
| Customs. ......-- $15, 468, 153. 91 1$219, 900, 658. 60 $23, 953, 386.00 | $229_668, 584. 57 
Internalrevenue| 14,551,867.92 | 145,943,281. 42 717, 499. 64 | 142, 606; 705. 81 
| 


National-bank | 
depositfund...| 142,100.00 | 9,059,965. 00 
Miscellaneous...| 4,188,222.85 | 26,626,811.78 


1 
| ae 
Total oo cccs 34, 300, 344.68 | 401,530,716. 80 


EXPENDITURES. 





Civiland miscel- 
laneous -....-- $12, 321,541.13 $110, 139, 339. 84 


oo) ae 5, 734, 022. 38 48, 723, 116. 85 
ON fi wag cin cas aan ar 28 115, 098. 45 
RNIN sc iccdccccul 1, 245, 829. 81 8, 526, 188. 24 
Pensions......... 13, 663, 326.43 | 124, 415, 110. 37 


National-bank 
fund, redemp- 
tion account - 1,698, 617.00 | 23,249,548. 50 

Interest .........| 2,822,598.31 | 37,127, 201.37 





| 
| 11, 
| 308,750.00 | 


2,328, 580.80 | 30,805, 692. 25 
aad nie 1 = 
| 38, 303,216.44 | 408,080,982. 63 


$8,025, 059.44 | $81, 403, 256. 4 
4, 185,165.12 | 44,582, 838. 
2, 126,919.06 22, 006, 206. 2 

262, 074. 98 6, 708, 046. 67 

14, 863, 492.39 | 106, 936) 855. 07 


—is 


Se, Ne Diincinetauisiainns . 
7, 232,108. 73 36, 099, 284. 05 








| Fiscal year ending June 30, 





8 Oe ERE Peete eae | 10,401, 220.61 2,054,379. 44 20, 304, 224. 06 
Total ...... | 39, 719,651.13 | 388,696, 824.23 | 39,052, 949.16 | 318,040,710. 66 
| 
RECEIPTS. 


| Fiscal year ending June 30, 
| 1891. 











Source. oe ele 
Month of Au- | Since sany 1, | Month of Au-| Since July 1, 
gust, 1891. | 1891 |} gust, 1890. | 1800. 
a —-———_}—— |--—-----—} 
| } | 
Customs.....----| | $15, 164,674.61 | $30,632, 828.52 | $20,315,879. 96 | $44, 260, 265. 96 


National- bank } 
deposit fund --. 


Internal revenue} 12, 501,829.02 | 27,053, 696. 94 | 
110,870.0€ | 252,970.00 | 


12, 557,852.20 | 24,275,351. 84 
| 
2,700,540. 00 | 8, 004, 290. 00 





Total ot 


| 
aes sihienintagn anatase 


1 
' 

Miscellaneous - - .| 1,107,477.47 | 5,245, 700. 32 
| 


EXPENDITURES. 








28, 884,851.10 | 63,185,195. 78 
| | 


| 13083;177.30 | 8,361,758. 10 
r } = 
| 36,607,449.46 | 74,910, 665. 90 

















| 
Civiland miscel- | | 
laneous ....---- $6, 861,616.19 | $19,205, 285.96 | $7,824, 222.82 | $15,848, 282. 26 
ees 3,590,617.41 | 9,381,771.36 | 3,326,672.31 7,511, 837.43 
NG I 2, 784, 990. 46 | 5,018,706.58 | 1,592, 492. 58 8,719. 411. 64 
Indians _........-| 737,505.54 | 1,983,385. 35 166, 726. 02 428, 801. 00 
| Pensions.....--.-- | 5,094. 323. 88 18, 757,650.31 | 18,838,658.73 | 33,702,151.12 
| National-bank | | 
| fund, redemp- | 
| tionaccount...| 1,200,536.50| 2,899,153.50 | 1,849,219.00| 2,152, 969.00 
| Interest ........- | 468, 430. 97 8, 291, 029. 28 | 876, 219. 13 8, 108, 327. 86 
POR pan scree psneneutnca ties  camapiaeee. a | 1,720,849.72 | 3,784,229. 16 
| ae ae a i oe j - a | 
| TUL 2c cuas 20,738,020.95 | 60,536, 932.29 36, 204, 060. 31 75, 009. a 





| RECEIPTS. 















= Riesactpiimppebtumneginanabinas wsimsilon bi 


82 | $22,035, 338.96 | $66, 304, 604. 92 


| Fiscal year ending June 30, 
1890. 


Month of Sep-| Since July » 
| tember, 1890. | 1889. 





| "12, 614,699.21 | ~ 86,890,051. 05 


8,021, 000. 00 6, 025, 290. 00 
2,138, 296. 38 5, 495, 054. 48 





cumgumane ea _ — _ } scat 
Fisx al year re n nding June 30, | Fiscal year ending June 30, | | Fiscal year ending June 30, 
89 1890, | 1891, 
| } 
Source. es ee eet ee oe et ee oe oe Source. t — et 
Month of Since July 1, Month of Since July 1, Month of | Sep-| Since July 1 
June, 1891. 1890, June, 1890. 1889. tember, 1891. 1890. ; 
° . Ss : ; ss on ; i Se Sel eee ere Sek Seen 
Customs..... $14, 168, 745.47 $219, 900,658.60 | $21,641,827.53 | $229, 668,584.57 | anc 3 14, 120,940.30 | $44,753, 768 
Internalrevenue, 13,726,652. 43 | 145,943, 281. 42 | “12, 641,939.21 | “142, 606,705. 81 Saaremieeiass #11 946 531,71 $30 000 228. 68 
National-bank : eae | National- bank | 
fund 89, 900. 00 9, 059, 965 OD | con nsn ener an8ac5| nosso eenen “= deposit fund -- 835, 693.00 | 1,088, 663.00 | 
ineous 3, 736, 451.61 26, 626,811.78 3, 263, 125. 11 30, 805, 692. 25 | Miscellaneous... 1,098,082.24 | 6, 343,782.56 | 
Total 31, 721,749.51 | 401,530,716. 80 | 87,546,891.85 | 403,080, 982.63 | et | 28,001, 247.25 | 91,186,443. 02 | | 
amnion } ia s 2 ! —— 





EXPENDITURES, 


39, 804, 334.55 4 114, 715.000, 45 








| Civiland miscel- | | 


laneous ......-- | $7,292,546.11 | $26,497, 832.07 
che radiece | 8,961, 443.95 13, 343, 215. 31 


7,58 
3, 318. 374. 33 
25, 440, 529. 06 


| Indians..........| 1,335,0388.98 
| Pensions--.....-- 6, 682, 878.75 
National-bank | 


Wavy _.......<...] Beene | 
fund, redemp- | | 


tion account...| 1,667, 763.5 4, 566, 917.00 
Interest ......... | 414,972.22 | 3,706,001.50 


Premium....- soos Vs mow ets ents db asa eon ali ea 


Total .....- | 23,934, 801. 19 | 84, 471, 733. 48 








| 


$7,530,030.09 | $23,379,312. 85 
8, 655,089.44 | “11, 166, 876. 87 
1,551, 13.7 5, 270, 425. : 

556, 771. 9 985.5 





87,977.32 | 88,740. 128. 44 


2,074, 431. 50 4, 227,400. 50 
13, 410, 000. 86 21,518, 328. 72 
4,524,190. 74 8, 308, 419. 90 


83,339, 455.56 | 108,596, 465,03 














—-— 


Comparative statement of the receipts and ¢ 
Statcs—Continued. 
RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal year ending June 30, 
i 1892 
Source. : : 
Month of Oc- | Since July 1, 
tober, 1891. i891. 
Customs..------ $12, 980,687.43 | S58, 734, 456. 25 


Internalrevenue, 13,066,461.15 | 52,066, 689.80 
National-bank 
deposit fund -. 


111,990. 00 1, 200, 653. 00 
Miscellaneous. 75 


1, 401, 413. 63 , 745, 196.19 


Rens 28, 560,552.21 | 119, 746, 995. 24 


Total 
EXPENDITURES. 


and miscel- | 











laneous .......- $8,983, 729.89 | $35, 424,927.70 
WAP -ccaséescnen 2,281, 91 15, 619, 071.55 
ee 9, 945, 339. 62 | 
Indian ..cceccous 4,211, , 
Pensions........- 36, 417, Sik 
National-bank 


| 














fund, redemp- 
tion account... 1, 221,457.50 | 5,788,374.50 
Interes 405. 77 8, 880, 000.53 
ica tad certen et ainineen es einai tes cndttimetendiints 
1, 872, 268.0 116, 286, 859. 91 
RECEIPTS 
ig June 30 
Source, ° 
Month of No- Since 
vember, 1891. 
Customs....-..- $12, 659, 089. 01 : 885. 786.19 
Internalrevenue 12 , b26. 54 64, 630, 234. 87 


National-bank 


deposit fund - 114, 275. 00 1,314, 928. 00 






Miscellaneous - -- 1, 663, 522.17 9, 981, 252. 52 
ND ‘a cities 26, 917, 162.72 | 147,812, 301.58 
EX! ES 
Civil and miscel 
laneous $6, 072,845.14 | $41,497 


War ..<.. 177.22 


19, 674 








RS sivnanx 2,654, 497.01 12, 62 
SDS codices 1, 200, 684. 31 5,411 
Pensions : 11, 783, 598. 71 48, 2 
Nat l-bank 

fund, redemp 

ti ount ] 50 7,543, 329.00 
Interest ......... $1 9, 239, 245. 94 
Premium ........|....-. 

i) +, 911,002.30 | 144, 862. 21 
RECEIPTS. 


ing June 30, 


Fiscal year end 
, 1891 
Source. x 


December. Since July 1. 





Customs......... $l 
Internalrevenue) 12, 
National-bank 

deposit fund -- 
Miscellaneous - -- 





. 60 


286, 470.00 
1, 382, 913. 36 


1, 601, 398. 00 
11, 364, 265. 88 
EE wncuas 27 


, 932,985.73 | 175, 745, 287.31 


Civ 


land miscel- 





laneous ......-- $8, 342,679.75 | $49, 
War eee 5, 102,456.59 | 24 
Navy -............| 2,427,108.94 | 15,056 
pS ae 1, 086, 004. 54 6,4 : | 
Pensions. -...-- .-| 13,140, 769.05 61, 341, 227.16 | 


National-bank | 
fund, redemp- | 
tion account -. 1, 397, 162. 00 8, 940, 491.00 | 

SRORRERE ccc cope 325, 708. 80 9, 564, 954. 74 | 

PO dc icclanonss BE dl gaa ee a 


81,821, 889.67 | 176,018, 751.88 





| 


rpenditures of the United | Comparative 


Fiscal year ending June 30, 
1891 


: Source. 
Month of Oc- 


Since July 1, 
tober, 1890 


1890. 


Customs. .... 


$24, 934,114. 05 
Internal reve 


12, 840, 250. 54 


$91, 238,718. 97 
49, 730, 301. 59 


stat 





nue 


National bank 


deposit 


993, 720. 00 7.019.010. 00 : 
Miscellaneou 
! 


1, 447, 809. 70 6, 942, 864. 18 
74 Total - 


40, 215, 804. 29 154, 930, 894. 







































fun 


d 


Civil and miscel- 
$11,542,447.85 | $34,822,118.79 cellaneous 
4,965, 747. ¢ 16, 130, 568.89 | War os esee 
2,471, 248. § 7, 730, 667.82 | Navy 
1,300 oe 74 | Enamame........... 
11,097, 474 292.67 | I ior 
| Na I K 
f p 
2, 202, 7: 6, 430, 128.50 ml 
4 25, 826, 454. 52 I res 
8, 451,625.39 | Prem 
38 5,664.24 | 146,515, 666. 32 T l 
Fiscal year ¢ ng J ) 
1s91. 
| Source. 
Month of No- | Since July 1, 
vember, 1890. 890. 
$15, 227,641 Customs 
] > ( 17 1 rl ly 1 
Nat I k 
307, 450. 00 7,326.4 ) ‘ ind 
2,128, 986. 12 9, 735, ¢ t | Mis 
28, 986, 124. 71 187, 276, 3 } I 
} 7 
( nis 
Wa 
Na 
Ir 
aN 
fund 
2,109, 684. 50 8B 530.8] Ww) 7 
3, 507, 462. 40 ps > | Inte 
) rren m.. 
42,570, 022.4 p 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 
L890 
- ~ ree 
December. Since July 1 
$16, 104, 533.09 $124 40,195.51 Customs 
12, 944,173. 21 1D, U 85.20 | Internalrev Le 
N: ’ in 
263,875.00 7,590, 385. 00 depo ! 
2,057 , 458. 57 17.3] Miscellans 
81, 370, 039. 87 , Total ..... 
Civiland misce 
$8, 362, 245.00 $51, 955, 699. 64 laneous_....... 
3, 669 , 026. 16 93. 401. 488.81 | War ............. 
2 163, 809. 76 12,216, 437.56 | Navy ale 
723, 860, 55 3, 637,185.21 | Ind 3 ; 
2, 653, 515. 94 69, 001,970.10 | Pension oo 
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10, 475, § 
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Premi 
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1, 488,172.50 
6. 801. 01 
6b 52? 60 
Fiscal ar e7 
Month of Feb 
ruar S92 
$16, 782, 419.95 
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moarative statement of the receipts and expenditures of the United | Comparative statement of the receipts and expenditures of the Unitea 




































Cr 
States—Continued. States—Continued. 
RECEIPTS. RECEIPTS. 
Fiscal year ending June 30, | Fiscal year ending June 30, | Fiscal year ending June 30, | Fiscal year ending June 30, 
18u2. 1891. 1892. “1891, ; 
nource. Source. Bo oh a he a eek ee i 
April Since July 1. April. Since July 1. July. Since July } July. | Since Juiy 1, 
Customs $13, 709, 989.18 |$150, 022,176.10 | $12,591,990.18 | $194, 276,139.71 | Customs $17, 205,153.00 |$177, 883, 084. 01 | $15, 468, 153.91 | $219,522, 205. 23 
‘ 4 “. 9 or 22¢ Re pe ‘ a> Re « " & "6 c at ee gery | 7 a4 D. in 
Internal rev enue 12,048, 622.17 | 125, 339,455.73 | 11,420,455.56 | 119, 105,154.76 | Internal revenue "14, 866, 118.33 | 153,548, 255. 19 | 14,551, 867.92 | 145, 686, 2i9. ‘4 
al-bank ‘ ; s oe National- bank | 
sit fund 417, 130.00 2, 446, 938. 00 580, 600. 00 9, 145, 695.00 | deposit fund -- 257,025.00 | 2,977, 838.00 | 142, 100.00 | 9, 363.715 
Miscellaneous 1, 212,612.69 | 17,720,821.76 | 1,452,785.90 | 19, 084,870.57 | Miscellaneous.-.| 2,243,059.92 | 22)529)175.05 | 4,138,222.85 | 27; 408; 992" «4 
Total ... 27, 388, 354.04 | 295, 528,891.59 | 26,045, 831.64 | 341,611,890. 0+ | | 34,571,856. 25 | 356,933, 302.25 | 34,300,344.68 | 401, 976, 162 
EXPENDITURES. EXPENDITURES. 
Civiland m ] onan 1 1 rn i 
viland miscel a ’ “ P ‘iviland miscel- | 
aneous $9, 104,040. 82 | $84, 354,620.22 | $14,036, 844.85 | $93,411, 492.34 | ~ laneous.....- 5, 801.44 | $99,933, 491.61 | $12,343, 669.77 | $110,048, 167. 49 
War 3, G00, 098.06 | 38,950, 557.81 | 4,263, 768.37 | 38,749, 792.29 | War... 2... 5,087.62  ~46,897,243.04 | ~ 5,791,153.95 |” 48,720, 065.01 
Navy 2,008, 79. 34 | 23,811,945, O1 2,099, 898.94 | 21, 140,905.08 | Navy... 022... 21,707.86 | 29,176,195.12 | 2, 233,716.07 | 26,113, 893. 46 
Indians 876,017.86 | 9,774, 110. 85 771, 451. 98 7, 159,347.71 | Indians__....---| 3,614.79 | 11, 146,986.08 | 1,245,829.81 | 8,527, 469.0) 
Pe aS 12,705, 035.01 | 109,552, 610. 08 | 264,191.80 | 97,174,355.28 | Pensions .______. 5, 140.15 | 134,583, 044.76 | 13, 663,326.43 | 124; 415,951. 40 
National-bank | | National- bank | | 
t den P ‘ | 
i emp no Aan ‘ - s oo fund, redemp- 
ion un 1,088, 445.00 | 14,191,814.50 | 1,540,086. 50 | tion account -_| 915,430.50 | 16,232,721.00 | 1,698,617.00 | 28,553,298. 50 
Inter 1, 765, 660.88 | 19,016, 898.73 | 2,354, 951. 61 PAGER ONE c5 2353 | 7,047,624,68 | 23,378,988.23 | 2,822,598.31 | 87,547, 135.37 
mium - ---- INNING oo insdes bitcivak ss oacnk copchuumete nS eeek uke bance pease cane eon 
Total ......| 31,098,076. 97 | 299, 652,557.20 | 25,331,194.06 | 323, 325,517.12 ~ 87, 249. —) 04 | 361,348, 669.84 | 39,798,911. | 339 927. 203. 85 
eoceee , , veo j € yOwtsn 


| | | 
ieee eae lal | | 1 





RECEIPTS. RECEIPTS. 





Fiscal year e nding June 30, | Fiscal year ending June 30, 


Fiscal year ending June 30, | Fiscal year ending June 30 





See | 
© 
Pa 
= 
— 









1892. 189] - 1892. 1891 
source a aint Source. ke a ae Ra 
May Since July 1. May. Since July 1. August. Since e July 2. August. | Sine e July 1. 

Customs $13, 121, 391.37 |$163, 264,538.64 | $11,995,141.77 | $205,731,913.13 | Customs....-....- $18, 271,668.55  $35,476,821.55 | $15,164,674.61 | $30,632,828. 52 
Internal: 13,050, 106.75 | 138,768,382.85 | 12,232, 704.18 132, 216,628.99 | Internalrevenue, 14,063,459.80 | 28,929,578.13 | 12,501, 829.02 27, 053, 696. 94 
National-b: National-bank 

deposit fu 270, 400. 00 2, 717, 338. 00 128, 120.00 9, 273,815. 00 deposit fund - 553, 870. 00 810, 895. 00 110, 870. 00 252, 970. 00 
Miscellaneous 2, 056, 900. 38 20.9 168,974.78 8,061, 459. 99 2? 890,360.17 | Miscellaneous - -- 1, 148, 9380.18 8, 386,990.10 | 1,107,477. 47 5, 245, 700. 82 














Total ‘ 28, 498, 798.45 | 325,714, 184. 27 27 417, 425. 94 370, 112, 717. 29 


a 34, 032,928.53 | 68,604, 284.78 | 28,884,851.10 | 63,185, 195. 78 





EXPENDITURES. 


| 
4 
© 
ft 
= 
~ 














































| , | 
( and miscel Civiland miscel- 

l |  janeous ........ 10, 468, 448.84 | 19,224, 250. 28 6, 861,616.19 19, 205, 285. 96 
Wa |W ar pistes tomercte 4, 239,044.31 | 31.93 | 3,590,617.41 9,381, 36 
Na f ' Na 2,186, 749. 34 | .20| 2,784,990. 46 5, O18, 706. 53 
Ink 10. 316, 364 580, 914. 84 Indians .........- 737, 644.41 | 9.20 | 737, 505. 54 1, 983, 555. 35 
Pens 122, 460, 949 8,519, 169.53 | Pensions ......-.. 13, 478, 067. 56 | 207.71 | =, 094, 823. 88 18, 757, 650. 31 
Na bank } Nationeal-bank 

f mp | fund, redemp- 

nt 15, 214. 499. 00 2 081, 758. 50 tion account 640, 525. 50 1,555,956.00 | 1, 200,536.50 2.899, 153.50 
Ii 23, 090, 025. 48 | 816, 534. 49 | Interest ......... 330,299.57 | 7,377, 924.25 468, 430. 97 3, 291 , O29. 28 
Pr eS. | POI 6 ons) ctsacn Se agencant ancl comeatand ae pxteeeeeeee ae 
Total _.....| 32,755,478.39 | 3382,408,085.59 | 29,772,085.15 Total ..<... 22, 080, 78 9. 53 69, 330,186.57 | 20,738,020.95 | 60,536,932. 29 
| | * Sa 
RECEIPTS. 
RECEIPTS. 
Fiscal year ending June 30, * Fiscal year ending June 30, “ aceasta cei ig aia = 
18922 1891. | Fisc al year e nding June 30, Fiscal year enting June 30, 
Source no — — ; 1892. 1891, 
| Month of Since July 1, Month of Sinse July A Source. _ — _ : 
June, 1892 1891. June, 1891. 1890. Septen mber. | Since July 1. | September. | Since July 1. 
S $14, 17,883, 034.01 | $14, 168,745.47 | $219, 52% 3 Customs.......-- $17, 209,947.88 | $52,696, 769.43 | $14,120,940.30 | $44,753, 768. 
I ue} 14, 543,255.19 | 713,726, 652.43 | “145/686 | Internalrevenue| 13,735,887.81 | 42, 665, 465.94 | “11,946,531.71 | “39; 000; 228. 65 
ni 3 aes |} National-bank 
na 260,500.00 | 2, 977, 838. 00 oy pot? 900. 00 9, 363, 7 | deposit fund.. 43, 650. 00 854,545. 00 835,693.00 | 1,088, 663. 00 
M yneous 1, 560,200.27 | 22,529,175. 05 3, 736, 451. 61 27, Miscellaneous - 851, 792. 97 4, 238, 783. 07 1,098, O82. 24 | 6,843, 782.56 
A 31, 219, 117.98 | 356, 95 81, 721,749.51 | 401,976, 162.21 | Total ...... 31, 841,278.66 | 100,445,563.44 | 28 ,001, 247. 2 25 | 91,186, 443.03 
SN) SE ee . Aon oe { / | 
fo EXPENDITURES. EXPENDITURES. 
So 
: i miscel pad alas ; oi hs Ln . z | Civiland miscel- | 
8 09 | $99, 933,491.61 | $6,595,523.30 | $110,048, 167. 49 laneous ......-- O81, 351.04 | $26,865, 601.32 | $7,292, 546. 11 | $26, 479, 822. 07 
6.16 | 46, 24:3. OF | 48, 720,065.01 | War ............. . 3 | 12,167,902. 39 | ; 13,343, 215. 31 
30 | 29,176 195. 12 | 26, 113, 896.46 | Navy ......-.---- 6, 995, 245. 27 7598.8 4s ?} 
I S 51 11, 146, 986 0S | i 6 8,527, 469.01 | Indians .-........ 698, 998. 37 1, 945, 257. 57 | 8,818, 374. 33 
i 44} 134, 583, 044. 76 18, 721, 585. 56 124. 415,951.40 | Pensions._......- | 12, 654,367.13 40, 367, 84 | 25, 440, 429. 06 
N nal-bank | |} National-bank 
, reaemp Saat 5 e | fund, redemp- | 
1,018, 222.00 | 16,232, 721.00 2, 274, 868. 50 23,! 50 | tion account.--| 725,375.50 |  2,281,331.50 4, 566, 917.00 
In 62.75 23, 378, 988. 23 718, 844. 57 37, 547,135.37 | Interest ........- 247,448.17 7,625, O72. 42 | eee 
Premiut - paced M01, 20 Gl | Penn |... oi. nko vos can cai cathekestecoekse anaes eat cuahecteeeeteeehen 
Potal 28, 940, 634.25 | 361,348, 669.84 | 35,902,971.96 | 889,827,208. 85 TOUR s56552 | 28,917,798. 74 | 98,247,985.31 | 23,934,801. 19 | 84, 471, 733. 48 








Comparative statement of the receipts and expenditures of the United | Comparative statement of th 
. Continued. 


States 
RECEIPTS. 


is | Fiscal year ending June 30, 
1892. 
Source. | ; . 
| Month of Oc- | Since July 1, 
tober, 1892. 1891. 
( stoms co $16, 366,558 62 $69, 053, 328. 05 
I rnalrevenue| 14, 153,891. 04 6, 819, 356. 98 
National-bank | 
: nosit fund 547,598.00 1, 402, 148. 00 
Miacellaneous- 768, 090. 55 5, 006, 873. 62 
M = aoe ; 
Total ...;.. | 31,836, 138.21 | 132,281,701. 65 


EXPENDITURES. 











ous $34, 723, 248. 18 
Wa 15, 680, 528. 27 
\ \ | 8, 839, 325. 95 
ed 3, 279, 379. 59 
} i : | 62,049,924. 31 
N ! bank | 
ind, redemp- } 
-ount 393, 288. OO 2,974,619. 50 
I t 5, 152, 602. 34 12, 777, 582. 26 
UE . coc cece cocess cccacs cocci oeeses cecese 
Total ......| 31,881,250.18 | 130,324, 608. 06 
RECEIPTS. 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 
| 1892. 
Source. aL 
Month of No-| Since July 1, 
vem ber, 1822. 1891. 
Customs ..| $14, 269, 379.94 | $84, 267,893. 35 
Internalreveuue, 13,050,706.64 | 69,769,561. 09 
National-ba nk 


deposit fund 54, 750. 00 1, 456, 893. 00 


Miscellaneous - . 1, 419, 808. 80 7,146, 322. 28 
OC ee 28, 794, 645.38 | 162,640, 969. 72 


EXPENDITURES. 


Civiland miscel- 





yneous , 063.16 
WE cstasabescin , 714.97 
RGU er. cnamatee , 422.10 
l Ee 39, 202. 06 | 
Pensions -.....- , 795. 31 
National-bank 

fund, redemp- 

tion eccount 1, 108, 104. 50 4, 082, 724. 00 
Interest .....:..- 364, 986. 88 13, 142, 569. 24 
PYOIIIIN.  tind cele vinicd ddd vagrant netens 


Total 30, 748, 882.78 | 161, 073, 490. 84 





RECEIPTS, 





Fiscal year ending June 30, 
1892. 
Source. ; : 
Month of De- | Since July 1, 
cember, 1891. 1891. 


Customs........-} $16,308, 334.25 |$100,576, 227. 
malrevenue! 14,843,836. 27 84. 613, 697. 
l-bank 
I t fund . 
Miscellaneous. 


60 
36 





depo: 145, 947.50 
1,914, 793. 08 


1, 602, 840. 50 
9,061, 115. 36 


$3, 212,911.10 | 195,853, 80. 82 


EXPENDITURES, 


Civiland miscel- 






laneous .......-. j , 817.07 | $51. 195, 380. 23 
ere 726,440.98 | 26,158,155. 95 
TT cites oe : 14, 122, 494, 81 
Indians _...... j 1, 293, 256. 59 5,1 458, 65 
Pensions -. -| 14,942,108.41 | 80,423,908. 72 


National-bank 
fund, redemp- 
tion account 817,124.00 

Interest ibe 275, 808, 82 

Premium 


4, 890, 848. 00 
13, 418, 373. 06 


Total 277,123.58 | 195,350,614. 42 





Month of De-| Since July 1, 





Fiscal year ending June 30, 
1891. 


Month 
tober, 


of Oc- 


Since July 1, 
1891. 


1890. 


$13, 980, 687.43 | $58, 734,456.25 
13, 066, 461. 15 52, 066, 689 


111, 990 
1,401, 


00 1, 200, 653. 00 
413. 63 7, 745, 196 


28, 560, 552. 21 119, 746, 995. 24 


983, 729. 89 


$35, 424, 927. 70 
, 916. 60 5 


15, 61$ 


O71. 55 





2, 383, 305. 58 9, 945, 339. 62 
850, 858. 99 | 4, 211, 286. 61 
10, 976, 593. 69 36, 417,859. 40 | 


, 457.50 


, 405. 77 


5, 788, 374 
8, 880, 000. 53 


02 116, 285, 859. 91 


Fiscal year ending June 30, 


1891. 


Month of No- 


Since July 1, 
vember, 1891 


180 
1Syu. 


$12, 659,039.01 | 


$71, 885, 786.19 
2, 480, 326. 54 


64, 630, 234. 87 


114, 
1, 663, 


275. 00 


22.17 


1, 314, 928. 00 
9, 981, 352. 52 





26. 917, 162. 72 


147, 812, 301. 58 


$6, 072, 845.14 
4, 065, 177. 22 
2,684, 497. 01 
1, 200, 684. 31 | 

11, 783, 598.71 | 


$41, 497, 772.8 
19, 674, 248. 77 
12, 629, 836. 63 

5,411, 970. 92 
48, 200, 458 


1, 754, 954. 50 
359, 245. 41 


7,543, 329. 00 
9, 2389, 245. 94 


27,911,002.30 | 144, 196, 862, 21 


Fiscal year ending June 30, 
1891. 


cember, 1890. 1890. 

$13, 836, 555. 64 $85, 722,341.83 

12, 427, 046. 73 77,057,281. 60 
286. 470.00 1, 601, 398. 00 


1, 382, 913. 36 


” O29 aer *aQ 
27, 982, 985. 73 


11, 364, 265, 88 


175, 745, 287.31 


oo 


$49, 840, 452.59 
59 ; 


24, 776, 


$8, 342, 679. 
5, 102, 456 







2, 427,108. 94 15, €56, 845. 57 
1, O86, 004. 54 6,497, 975. 46 
13, 140, 769. 05 61, 341,% 16 
1, 397, 162. 00 8,940, 491.00 

825. TOS. SO 9, 564, 954. 74 
81, 821, 889. 67 176,018, 751. 88 
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SU | 
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Source. 


Customs 
Internal revenue 
National-bank 
deposit fund 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


e receipts ¢ l expen 
Ntates Con d 
RECEI! 3 
Fiscal year ending June 30 Fis 
1883. 


Month of Jan-| Since July 1, | M 


uary, 1893 [kQ2 t 
$21,102,4 2.50 $121,678 4.10 | $17.4 

12,052, 917. 57 96, 666, 614. 93 11.4 

2065, 220. 00 1. 809. 7 5 5 

1, 847, 658. 24 10, 908 1,4 
35, 209, 972.31 | 231,06: » } BO 


Civiland miscel- 

laneous 
War 
Se Sh ccatadons 
Indians 
Pensions ‘ 
National-bank 

fund, redemp- 


lion account 
Interest ....... 
Pre 





Source. 


Customs 
Internal revenue 
National-bank 
deposit fund 
Misellaneous 


Total -. 


Civil and miscel 
laneous 
War 
Navy 
Indians - 
Pensions --. 
National-bank 
fund, redemp- 
tion account 
Interest 
Premium 








HON. HENRY D. FLOOD, 


IN THE 





EXPENDI'! 








$10, 451,683.25 | $61,590, 496.33 $9, 473 
4. 270, 785. 65 20. 429.290. T4 1 067 
2, 319, 309.60 | 16,441,957. 41 2’ 429 

37,567.08 | 6,299, 421.35 OFM) 

13, 038,270.40 | 93,471,182.00 | 10,521 
901, 929. 50 5. 0) 1. 488.1 

7,108, 836.25 | 20, 31} 6,672 
39, 253,381.68 | 234,556,060.65 | 35,663, 5: 


RECEIPTS 


Fiscal year ending June 30, | Fis 


1893. 


Month of Feb 


ruary, 1893. 1892 ruary, 
$138, 615,099.38 | $16,785 
107 , 983, 447.07 12,189 





311, 750. 00 2,121,510. 50 


ie 

1, 444, 914. 81 12.353, 688. 41 1, 727 
30, 009, 892.23 , 261,073, 745. 36 30,75 

EXPENDITURES 

$9, 322, 334.69 | $70,912,831.02 | $8,223 

3, 665, 027. 94 34.094. 318.68 3, O72 
2. 836, 969. 00 19, 278, 926. 41 1.85 
1, 225, 054. 07 7,524,475. 438 487 
13, 494, 663.26 | 106, 965, 845. 26 11, 56 
811, 181.00 6, 612, 958. 50 1,51 
322, 224. 04 20, 844, 159. 35 it 


31, 677, 454. 00 


Pure-Food Bill. 


SPEECH 


I 


OF VIRGINIA, 


HOUSE OF RE 


Saturday, June 23 


The House being in the Committe f the WI 
of the Union and having under consideration tl 
venting the manufacture, sale, or t tion 

randed or poisonous or deleteric is, drugs 
and for regulating traffic therein, and for other | 

Mr. FLOOD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I tru&t this amendment 
purpose is to obviate the necess \- f sn 
pelled to put the weight and measure wu] 
compulsion would work havoe in thei 
would be impossible for them, witl 
attain to rigid exactness in weight and 
compulsion would drive them from bu 

The difficulties both as to absolute unif 
and of weight and measure in the produ 


demonstrated 


to be inherent in the nature 


yond the province of remedial legislation. 


In so far as it relates to purchase an 








Since July 1, |Month « 


(“~) 
Fy) 
6. O4 
~? 4 
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] 
1.01 
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99 
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60. OF 
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44 





weight or measure, and the onty | 














neither bought nor sold by 

thing that does enter vitally into the purchase or sale is the num- 
ber of the cans and the quality ef the goods. The cans being 
standard sizes, and as nearly uniform as it is possible to make 
th show for themselves as to quantity of contents, and sam- 
pl e opened by the salesman or broker and the quality shown 
to i irc! ers. 

MI rinan, the provisions of the pending bill, as it ap- 
pli ) all canners, would be gratuitous, wanton, and imprac- 
tir it would work no substantial good, as the present 
syste works no substantial harm. The amendment will pre- 
serve the pres system, and in the interest of fair play it 
should be adopted. 

Mr. Cl lan, consumers do not look to buy canned fruits and 
vegetables by apothecaries’ weight, which would be “ splitting 
a hair between north and northwest side.” 

In e ¢ v alone of my district—Botetourt—the enforce- 
ment of the propositions contained in this bill would be the 
Virtual ruin of some of her very best citizens. In that county 
there are dozens of fruit and vegetable canneries which could 
not sustain the strain of this imposition, and I am unwilling to 
see thi en driven to the wall. 

Mr. Chairman, theirs is a goodly land, a land of picturesque 

nd diversified aspects—mountains and piedmont swell and 
smiling valley The soil is genial and spontaneous to the plow- 
share and the pruning hook, and the people of that county have 


ever borne that good name which is declared in the Good Book 


to be better than great riches. It was carved from that ancient 
county, August to which Washington looked as the last re 
source in the Revoluti In that struggle she had heroic 
pames—names which added luster to American renown—the 
names of Breckenridge, Harvey, and others; and her present 
population is not degenerate from its forbears. 

here are other counties in my district whose people are inter- 
est in the canning industry, an industry which should not be 
a yed by unwise legislation. Adopt this amendment and 
save them and others in other parts of the country who are simi- 
larly situated. 


Collection of the Revenue. 


SPEECH 


HS T. McCLEARY, 


MINNESOTA, 


HON. JAM 














IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 25, 1906. 
H » being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 

of I 1 having us consideration the bill (H. R. 19750) 
to entitied “An act to simplify the laws in relation to 
t! ver * approved Jum 10, 1890, as amended by } 
t Ys to provide revenue for the Government and to | 
‘ ge 1 in ries « the United States,” approved July 24, 
1S 

r. McCLEARY of Minnesota said: ~ | 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are about to enter upon a national cam- | 
paign for the rol of this House for two years. No campaign 
of 1 ] i worthy of our American system of popular goy- | 
ernment—1 on the intelligence and integrity of the Amer- 

t does not leave the people of this country 
l n knowledg ounder in judgment, and loftier in spirit 
t r | I such campaign should in truth be a 
“ca 1 of education.” 

\\ | need to be called from time to time to the larger view 
t! t which presses upon us in our daily struggle for bread. 
A ‘ magnificent opportunity for enlarging the 
hor is offered by an American national campaign to those 
who rightly apprehend its meaning and dignity—an opportunity 
for cultivating all that is best in both speakers and hearers. 

No n can legislate nationally who can not think nationally. 
No Ls lide in such a campaign who emphasizes the 
Bt mal and the selfish. No man is fft to be considered for an 
of! of large public responsibility who does not enter a cam- 
Dp 1 like that which lies before us with the profound convic- 
t that his prime pur] in the contest should be to help es- 
t: 1a great truth rather than to win a personal victory. 

M hairman, I stand unequivocally and without stuttering 
for Repul in doctrine of protection and reciprocity, as 
enun ed in the Rep an national platform of 1904 as that 
platform has been inte ‘ted by Theodore Roosevelt. 

In the time allotted me I propose to state exactly what doc- 
trine was enunciated in that platform, to show the construc- 
tion that has been put upon that enunciation by Theodore 
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Roosevelt, and to tell why I approve the platform thus ey) 
ated and interpreted. 

But first, by way of preface, a few words as to the in) 
tance in our political system of platforms and authoritatiy, 


i- 
terpretations. 
OURS A GOVERNMENT BY PARTY. 
Ours has been described in immortal phrase as a govern eyt 


+ 


of the people, by the people, and for the people.” In this ling 
of free thought and free speech it is natural and proper t{}); 
there should be honest differences of opinion on questions of 
publie concern. And it is natural and proper that citizens hoj,- 
ing the same or similar views on great public questions sh 
sink minor differences of opinion and associate themselves to- 
gether to the end that the important matters on which t) 
agree shall be carried out in public law and administrati,y. 
Those who thus voluntarily act together for the accomplishment 
of practical political purposes constitute what in this cou 

we call a “party.” So it is natural and proper that in this { 
country we should have government by and through party org 
izations. 

In searcely any other country is there government by party 
as we understand and practice it. In most countries the mem- 
bers of representative legislative bodies rally into what are 
ealled “ groups.” For instance, in the Danish House of Repre- 
sentatives, of 105 members, there are six of these groups, and 
in the German Reichstag or House of Representatives—comn- 
posed of 397 members, almost the exact number of this Hous: 
there are 14 groups, ranging in membership from 1 to 100 each, 
No one of these groups has either control or responsibility 
Out of this condition come many difficulties and embarrassm: 
of legislation and administration that we in this country find it 
hard to understand or appreciate. 

In this House, which stands directly for the people of ¢! 
United States, we have two parties represented, and only two. 
These parties are, moreover, national in character, each having 
adherents in every section of the country, from ocean to o 
and from the Lakes to the Gulf. Our political system, 
Chairman, does not encourage third parties, let alone a 1 
tiplicity of small “groups.” From the foundation of our G 
ernment this has been true, and in my judgment it is in the 
ture of the case that it should remain so. The practical im} 
tance and far-reaching significance of this apparently sil 
fact is hard for us to realize, and at this time I can do litt 
more than refer to it. 

One of the things signified by this two-party alignment 
that our political differences are few but fundamental. A 
other of the things thus signified is that in this country q! 
tions that are national are separated from those that are m 
local, the latter being largely controlled by our State 
ments. 

By far the most potent cause of this alignment in two “ par 
ties ” instead of in many “ groups” is the election of our Chief 
Executive by nation-wide vote on a certain day after a “« 
paign.” 

By contrast, the people of Switzerland choose seven executi 
officers, which correspond to our “Cabinet.” These off 
who are the Swiss cabinet in fact, choose from among th 
selves a chairman, and he thus becomes the President of t! 
Swiss Republic. And in France the President of the Republic i 
elected by the legislative body, whose members are chose 
without that duty, in view. 

There is nothing corresponding closely to our “ Presidential 
campaign” in any European country, or, in fact, in any oth 
country anywhere. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF PLATFORMS. 

A practice in effect quite like that of France prevailed in this 
country for half a century after the adoption of our Constitu 
tion. During that time, as now, the “issues” of the national 
campaigns developed in Congress; but at that time the party 
nominees for President and Vice-President were designated by 
Congressional caucuses. After the first two elections, when 
Washington was the choice of all, the Presidential electors 
(then chosen in many States by the legislatures thereof) simply 
ratified these Congressional selections. As a matter of fact, thi 
Government was established in distrust of the ability of the 
people to decide wisely national questions or to choose wisel)s 
national officers, as is shown, for example, in our method of 
choosing the President by electors instead of by direct vote of 
the people. 

Gradually the people have won their way to the control of 
national affairs. By 1840, after a twelve-year period of transi- 








gove I 


tion, a long step in that direction was taken, when the nomina- 
tion of Presidential candidates by Congressional caucuses finally 
gave way to their nomination by national conventions composed 
of men chosen by the people for that purpose. 










































































The national convention, composed of men from all parts of 
e country, chosen directly by the members of the party for 
ie specific purpose of voicing their thought, has two great func 
sions to perform, namely, to state the attitude of the party on 
t e issues of the time and to nominate candidates for President 
ind Vice-President. The doctrines and candidates are put for- 
ird for the judgment of the people, the merits and demerits of 
ith being considered in a long “campaign.” This method of 
choosing a Chief Executive for the nation is distinctively our 
own, and it is o ry great and far-reaching significance. 

ro every stiightforward and honorable man it is a self- 
eyident truth that the real beliefs and purposes of the party 

ould be clearly and unequivocally set forth in the platform, 
nd that the nominees should be in entire harmony with the 
doctrines thus enunciated. 

Under the very proper practice that has long prevailed in 
poth parties, the candidates are formally “ notified” of their 
nominations some weeks after the convention by committees 

pointed by it. Aithough the nominees have known from 
the minute of their nomination that they had been made the 
standard bearers of their respective parties, this is no idle 

rm that is gone through by the notification committees. In 

sponse to the notification, the nominee is expected to make 
a “speech of acceptance,” and some weeks later to send to the 
chairman of the notification committee a formal “ letter of ac- 
eptance.” This speech and this letter are published in all 
parts of the country and are eagerly read by all people who 
take interest in our national affairs. Why this eager and ear- 
nest reading of these utterances? Because they are recognized 
as furnishing the authoritative interpretation of the platform. 
rhe platform enunciated by the convention and interpreted by 
the nominee becomes the authoritative statement of the party 
faith, the ground upon which the party appeals to the people for 
support. It need hardly be added that if the party is intrusted 
with power, simple good faith demands that the pledges thus 
made should be kept in letter and in spirit. 

The platform thus enunciated and thus interpreted remains 
the standard of party faith and the obligation of party honor 
until supplanted by another national convention, authorized by 
the party members throughout the nation to restate the faith of 
the party. No one else has authority to modify or set it aside. 
lo try to do so would in itself be a breach of faith. 

“ THE FATHERS ” WERE PROTECTIONISTS. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to discuss at this time a question ger- 
mane to the pending bill, which for three-quarters of a century, 
at recurring periods, has been the great question in our politics. 
It was not at all a question during the first forty years of cur na- 
tional life. George Washington, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison, James Monroe, John Quincy Adams, and An- 
drew Jackson did not dispute about this question, except as to 
matters of detail. Practically without exception the fathers 
who framed the Constitution and the Presidents who set it in 
motion and administered the law under it were protectionists. 

lt was after 18382 that the tariff became a question of party 
policy in this country. That about 1832 first arose any 
marked difference of opinion as to the principles that should 
govern Congress in the enactment of tariff laws. Up to that time 
the cotton manufacturers of New England had furnished to the 
cotton growers of the South their chief market. In old England 
there had long been a duty on raw cotton, placed there for the 
encouragement of the growers of cotton in India, a possession of 
Great Britain, to which she gave “ preferential” rates of duty. 
But some time before 1882 the manufacturers of Great Britain 
discovered that they could not get along without the long-staple 


+} 


is, 


cotton from America. Their rivals were using it, and in self- 
defense they were compelled to get it. So in 1832 England placed 


cotton on her free list. There had been some grumblings in this 
country about the tariff before that—some protests against the 
tariff acts of 1824 and 1828. But in 18382, when our southern 
brethren found in old England a market for cotton and thus be- 
came independent of the New England States, throughout the 
South doctrine was boldly preached—announced then for the 
first time in our history—that the only constitutional object of 
Congress in the levying of tariff duties was for “ revenue only.” 
Then and there and thus was born in this country the doctrine 
of a tariff “ for revenue only,” with the emphasis on the word 
“ only.” 

In 1846 Great Britain took another step which also had a 
great influence on political opinion in the United States. Before 
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| phasizes four central thoughts, namely : 


| doctrine 





then, as now, the main support of the doctrine of protection | 


was that given by the farmers. But in 1846 Great Britain 
resolved to put food products on the free list. Then, in 1846 
and for some time thereafter, the same line of “ argument” 

the same cry against “ buying in a protected market and selling 


XL——12 


local interest—‘‘ demands their alteration;” and that in such 
revision protection according to the measure stated shall always 
be maintained. 

4, That in any reciprocity arrangements entered into by tl 

| United States the principle of ample protection to ry Am 
can industry must be preserved. 

The last Republican national convention was held in Chicago 
in 1904, and its nominee for the office of Chief Executive of the 
nation was Theodore Roosevelt, then and now President of the 
United States. 

And now let us see how the nominee of our party for tft] 
Presidency understood the platform on which he was nominated, 

| the platform which he pledged himself to the Americ 
to do his part to carry out if elected. 

In ascertaining his views it would 1 manifestly t 
to quote anything that he might h »Salk | 
conversation in conferen¢ with 1 of vith 
whom it is his duty to consult from time to ie and not ui 
necessarily antagonize. Only vie xpr iblicly and u 
tered deliberately with the very object of giving to the publie 
his judgment should be quoted; and prefer vhat he sai 
his “speech of acceptance and his “ lett of 
| should be used if they cover the iter in q 

ROOSEVELT ON THE PERMANENCY OF 1 
n his letter of acceptance, dated Sept 12, 1904 
addressed to the Hon. JoserpH G. CANNON 
mittee of notification, Mr. Roosevelt said 1 
nency of the policy of protection 

It is a matter of regret that the p1 tive t 
the last forty-odd years, has becon art of the 
try, is not now accepted as de t estal Ss 
right to say that it has passed | 1d the « 
right to expect that not ly its on ul ady 
| one time distrusted it on theoreti yunds l 
| the results that have been proved over and < 
perience, These forty-odd years have been th , 





in a free-trade market ’—that carried the South 


if its teet l 

1833 carried the farming communities of the North off the 
feet. Then and thus came into being the movement whi i 
strength to the tariff act of 1846, known as the “ Walker 1 ff. 

And for seventy years at recurring periods, when 1 
porarily overshadowed by something else, the tariff bas | i 
the main issue between the parties. 

THE REPUBLICAN TARIF! DOCTRI 

It is evident that one of the principal issues in the Congres 

sional campaign this fall will be the tariff. It becomes proper 


therefore, to consider the attitude of the parties on this subject, 
as expressed in their national platforms. 





















As to the tariff, the Republican national platform of 1904 
says: 

Protection, which guards and develops our in l 
principle of the party. 

The measure of protection should alw: least equal the diff 
in the cost of production at home and abroad 

We insist upon the maintenance of the ) f prote 1 
therefore rates of duty should be readjus I 1d 
so changed that the public interest der tion, 
work can not be safely committed to than 
née Republican party. To intrust it al 
invite disaster. Whether, as in 1892, ut y 
the protective tariff unconstitutional, and wl an 
reform or tariff revisions. its real object is « destru 
the protective system. HI r Ss] ious the I ] 
ever the same. A Democi tariff has al 
business adversity, a Republican tariff by i I perity lo 
a Republican Congress and a Republican Preside { 
can be safely intrusted. When the only free-trade « n 
great nations agitates a return to protection, the chief prot 
country should not falter in maintaining it 

We have extended widely our foreign markets, and we believe in 
adoption of all the practi ye methods for their ext 
including commercial reciprocity wherever reciprocal angemen 
be effected consistent with the principles of protection and y 
injury to American agriculture, American lab : ny A i 
industry. 

This authoritative statement of party faith asserts and em 


1. That protection is a permanent cardi 
publican fiscal system and not a mere 
for local and temporary purpos 


al principle of the Re- 


expedient to be employed 


es, 
2. That the difference in cost of production at home ané 
abroad is the minimum measure of protection—not the exact 
measure, but the minimum measure. There is no reference to 


any maximum, so it is plain that according to the Republican 
the chief danger to be feared that resulting from 
fixing rates of duty too low. The maximum is determined by 
the necessity for raising revenue, so the rates can not be made 
prohibitive. 
3. That revision of the tariff is not a thing to be entered upon 
lightly, but that “ rates of duty should be readjusted onl I 
conditions have so changed that the public interest ” 


is 


when 
not some 
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this nation has ever seen; more prosperous years than any other | generally the effect upon the business interests of the country woy 
nation has ever seen. Beyond question this prosperity could not have | ruinous. 
come if the American people had not possessed the necessary thrift, x * * * * % * 
‘ ind business intelligence to turn their vast material resources We can not afford to become fossilized or to fail to recogni 
t ut. But it is no less true that it is our economic policy as | fact that as the needs of the country change it may be neces 
I » tariff and finance which has enabled us as a nation to make | meet these new needs by changing certain features of our tariff | 
vd e of the individual capacities of our citizens, and the | still Iess— 
r of ovr countr fery class r people is bene- ‘<< Chae a4 . : ‘ ‘ 
; : the = f cael intry. very class of our people is bene Still less” is a strong equivalent for the “but” before ro 
gs sath: ‘aoeiainena: dak ieesedieneiehaiin ferred to— 
I Bit ON ili Adc hE di ROTECLTION, 
: ; . ; ‘ Still less can we afford to fail to recognize the further fact that 
1 | S ( accepting 1e i¢ ‘ or > Pras » "yy 7 . 7 > . P : a a a bow 
“ pean Sens the n mination for the Preside NCY, | changes must not be made until the need for them outweights t) 
d ed at Oyster Bay, on July 27, 1904, Mr. Roosevelt said | advantages which may result. 
re e to the measure of protection: = ° . . . : . 
1 ‘ ’ living of our wage-workers is higher than that of We have prospered marvelously at home. As a nation we st 
nt aches ghee OUL WAGE WE eare 0S aiger than a | the very forefront in the giant international industrial competit 
ra comands peng oop eon eter tigil A geek ot ras | the day. We can not afford by any freak or folly to forfeit th 
y : ays Ké G8 6 mn @ Sane se ‘ cient CO | tion to which we have thus triumphantly attained. 
« i 1ilfere ween * hi r cost here and a@ oad. “pa ; 7 : it nae ee * Bac aie ed 
In J tt f accept e Mr. Roosevelt quotes and reaffirms | . Ne ed — ae doubt where Theodore Roosevelt as cand 
io ee ce cr Se ia eanennyt | 10r the Presidency gaye the American people to unders 
the following from a speech that he had made at Logansport, | 7 : a care ee 
ian te " | that he stood in relation to tariff revision? 
oneal = ene = e “ We can not afford by any freak or folly to forfeit the 
fat Ci na rhict Vil protec 1e . o} 8. . Sans 1 £ ” ah) 
‘ ae od 2 Nifference between the gen. | tion to which we have thus triumphantly attained.” Thus 
eral labor cost her d xbroad, so as at least to equalize the conditions | the President drive home “the Roosevelt idea” as to tarit 
ari fre ne the standard of labor here and abroad—a | yjsion. The President does not claim—no one does—that 
; of eated Cae eee eg eee ee eee sea | tariff may not need revision at some time in the futur 
; em t | than any to ind in a foreign count: in all his speeches and messages to Congress up to this 
( : no event afic antage to foreign indus- | hour he has taken special care to impress upon the An 
( the n cet rn . ut bor : waht ahee = do fess Than | Heople the earnestness of his opinion that that time has mn 
| oe ate lis. M 1 e | arrived. 
in Minneapolis, Minn., on > evening hic ic : tit aa ] 
on oe eee D., on the evening 0 Chis is precisely the position of the so-called “ stand-patt 
April 4, 190 "1 speech, by the way, that was made for the very . caciaecaee mamenemeaiea 
j i } t00SEVELT ON RECIPROCITY 
pu se of « ‘ecting some misstatements that had been made _ + 
in t] t of oats vy as to hi ition on the tariff In his speech of acceptance Mr. Roosevelt said: 
n tha rt « cou as to his position on the tariff S : y : 7 
yy 7 Dp nd ceatnaesaiel i | he id 2 “ llr : ae > +t] We believe in reciprocity with foreign nations on the terms out 
President Roosevelt covered both the idea of permanency of the | jn president McKinley's last speech, which urged the extension 
pr ctive policy and that of ample adequacy of rates of duty, | foreign markets by reciprocal agreements whenever they could be 
say without injury to American industry and labor. 
SSE ae Se ee ee epee ae Mr. Chairman, it is worthy of special note that in thus re- 
genel al policy to which, without regard to changes in d . 
ta I ieve this country is irrevocably committed is ft entally | ferring to the reciprocity ideas in the last speech of our m 
ia, the tock ot eee “end rand =e | yy ~~ resident at Buffalo, President Roosevelt administered a stineg- 
a ul ( labor here anc road, and of the nee : sili ici . . meats al acetate een 3 
to see to it that our laws shall in no event afford ‘advantage in our | INS rebuke to those who have endeavored to pervert McKinley's 
ket to foreign industri over American industries, to foreign | speech to their own ends. In the werds that I have qu 1. 
er American capital, to foreign labor over our own labor. | President Roosevelt has given the kernel of the McKinley ick 
Many other illustrations might be given showing what is really | This is the Republican idea, the doctrine enunciated in { 
“the Roosevelt idea” as to tariff rates. Nowhere, so far as I| Republican national platform as interpreted by President 
ean find, has he ever, since he became Presid nt, said anything | Roosevelt. 
in contravention of these ideas. Enough has been qucted to WHAT FAIRBANES SAID. 
show that the President not only approves the docirine enun-| [Under our Constitution we have first in line of syccession to 
ciated in the national platform but that he himself probably | the Presidency in case of the President’s disability the \ 
ggested the language of the platform. | President, chosen at the same time and in the same way as 1 
ON TARIFF REVISION. President. We have learned from sorrowful experience that 
a ve % = - = : na ‘ ge Poy > Presidenev av wwmi > sx 
} e to tariff revision, Mr. Roosevelt said in his speech man chosen noe the Preside ney may not be permitted to a 
' ‘ out the term for which he has been elected. In making pr 
tariff law i nich durin : vision for such a possibility the wisdom and foresight of 
ena ariff w under which during ‘Ww years . . : ° ‘ : : y : 
ry he . height of material well- befar, | fathers in framing the Constitution have again been den. 
Wage ] < ti ever be fore. at whenever the strated. 
idjustment of the tariff schedules is In view of the possibility of his succeeding to the Presidenc 
by student fR it’ tt bi as contemplated by the creation of the office of Vice-Presid: 
e noted } SLUCGCHULS ¢ oosevelits u erances rn Is ° ° 2. . * 
ee awe fall Se edn nn _ e nae - tal it is of interest and importance to the American people to k 
1} Pha ne al QVS LOLOWS 1@ CONnCeSSIO i ar HNances a . * . rs . ~ ‘ 
| vetione eeded ith: 7 0 , ee iT ChANES | the attitude of the nominee for the Vice-Presidency. So he, | 
1) ae 1tiye He 1}eedet With a yigorous Warning berinning re < . . ‘6 eet on : 
site a ae fir ; - he aa - 1 " ae ps the nominee for the Presidency, is formally “ notified” of 
\' i 0 : Li ] 2 art Ss WoTter Witt Wt he - ° ° . 7 ° . ‘ 
ntroduced by t tout the | nomination by a committee from the National convention. And 
\ i ivs \ Introauucet DY he Gaisiunective . c . 
ee! ce ' JUNCUIVE | he, too, is expected to make a speech of acceptance and later 1 
a : send a letter of acceptance. 
cael ens? te foment ice ae, ort F The Republican candidate for the high office of Vice-Preside 
) { a is “Vv i question: for « ie! “ ~ = - a a 7 
ld a int not to readjustment but to repeal. Th in 1904 was CHARLES WARREN FAIRBANKS of Indiana. Let 
maintain and not dest: pro- | now examine the record and see what Mr. FarrBanks said 
i : i in the American people as to his understanding of the meaning 
\ S sp , on April 4, 1903, the President had | the platform which contained the pledge on which he soug 
their support. 
1 ] i P licyv Ss ( li¢ he £ € : -5 e * tat na . ; ; tc . 
nefits ef ae - ould be stable as that Regarding tariff revision, Mr. FarrBanks said in his lette: 
ss to radical chances in * tari? at | acceptance, dated .at Indianapolis, September 21, 1904: 
| \ as now, owing to the xtent A revision of duties should be made only when conditions have 
ducts, the tar schedules cart duty | changed that the public interest demands their alteration, and 
rti should be so revised as to preserve and not destroy the protective pri 
* + * ciple. 
Has on ti | s has As to reciprocity, Mr. FArrBANKs, long chairman of the « 
! j i > y . . . . . 7 ‘oo . 
equalities f some | mission charged with the adjustment of our differences v 
nd perl es and | Canada, and therefore a man of large and valuable experien 
 aoaies e of | in such-matters, said: 
{ change immediately Eve Commercial reciprocity with foreign countries “consistent with t! 
al nged in hundreds « principles of protection” has long been one of the well recognized | 
i a affect a vast number cies of the Republican party. ee i 
SUMMARY. 
fare, then, of course, Congress must consider | From this brief but comprehensive review, Mr. Chairman, 
g t LW a whole or changing any given rate | will be seen that the Republican doctrine of protection, 
{ but” that I referred 1 | authoritatively enunciated and interpreted, is embodied in thr 
bl at "reterre¢ a momel : > . . an , - , P +) 
ee to a moment | controlling fundamental ideas, namely, the permanency of tl 
re om protective tariff policy, ample adequacy of tariff rates, and sia 
t it W never even : Sincle sel ule jis On- eaca.. . ee = _s a ‘ oe fc 
sa an wil anneae dn dame = ai Seal aa | bility of tariff laws. It will also be seen that the supplement- 
! 1 tl iw; and when it comes to upsetting the schedules | ary Republican doctrine of reciprocity—the supplementary dec- 
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srine of reciprocity, Mr. Chairman—demands that all reciprocal 
angements must be in complete and absolute harmony with 
. controlling fundamental ideas of protection. 
t is the doctrine enunciated in our national platform 
preted by our candidate, the doctrine on which we were in 
ted with power; and party honor demands that in adminis- 
i¢ the Government we, in good faith, carry out that doctrine 
tter and in spirit. 
hat was the Republican doctrine in 1904; it is the Repub- 
doctrine now. I approved it in 1904, and I approve it 
I contended for it in 1904, and I propose to contend for it 
e coming campaign. 
shall now tell why I approve it and why I deem it my patri- 
duty to do my utmost to have it understood and approved by 
people of the United States now as then. 
ir. Chairman, the Republican national platform, as we have 
1, is clear and definite, compact and comprehensive, straight 
forward and manly. It says what it means, and it means what 
Says. 
ir. WALLACE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
he CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 
Ur. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I shall ask 
to be interrupted until I have finished my line of thought. 
I have time then, as I hope to have with the generous allow- 
e of time that I understand has been granted me, I shall not 
only be willing but desirous of trying to answer any questions 
t occur to my friends on the other side. I am trying to make 
muprehensive argument, and if he will wait I think my 
end’s question will in regular course be answered. 
Mr. WALLACE. Just one question. 
Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Very well. My friend is so 
siderate and gentlemanly always in his own demeanor that 


\ 
in not decline to yield to him. 
Mr. WALLACE. One question only. Since I dropped into 


Chamber it occurs to me that the gentleman has undertaken 
to defend the President of the United States in regard to the 
tariff question. Is the gentleman now going to give his own 

inions about it? If he is, I am assured that I shall be pleased 
th those opinions as coming from a standpatter, as I believe 

» balance of the House will. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. I have just about reached the 
point where I propose to give my own opinions. Mr. Chairman, 


can assure the gentleman that he will get them just as 
straight as I know how to give them. [Applause.] 

My good friend from Arkansas, of whom I am very fond, says 
+} 


t I have undertaken to defend the President. I am glad he 
s suggested that. That is precisely what I have not under- 
cen to do, however agreeable the task might be. I have been 
ying down as a foundation for my argument certain proposi- 
ons, namely, that in a government of the people divided into 
) great parties, whose candidates are nominated by popular 
nventions and whose party faith is stated in nationa! plat- 
rms, it is right and proper that those platforms should be 
pecifie in their statements, clear and definite in their meaning; 
and I haye shown that we get the official interpretation of those 
platforms from the men who are chosen as candidates, because 
they are recognized as the best embodiment of the ideas for 
which the respective parties stand. It was as the candidate 
f the Republican party in 1904, and not as President then or as 
President since, that I have quoted Theodore Roosevelt. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] His being President is a mere 
necident. With all due respect to his great personal worth and 
to the high office that he holds, it is not Theodore Roosevelt 








the man, nor Theodore Roosevelt the President, that I have 
heen quoting. It is Theodore Roosevelt the nominee of the 


Republican party, and therefore the accredited interpreter in 
his letter of acceptance of the meaning of the Republican plat- 
form, that I have been quoting. Principles are more important 
than men. A man in any station in life is important largely by 

‘ason of the principles for which he stands and the way in 
which he stands for them. Representatives and Senators and 
Presidents are all short lived, but the nation endures. Our 
creat fundamental institutions must be preserved. We are 
trustees who are in honor bound to hand them on unimpaired 
those who come after us. This is the thought underlying 
what I have been saying. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. WALLACE. In my judgment you are one of the best of 
the stand-patters, and I want to get your own opinion. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. All right, my friend, you will 
get it straight. 


to 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


I think my Democratic friends themselves will hardly contend | 


that in the platform of 1904 they came up to their own standard 

of frankness. Here is their declaration regarding the tariff: 
We denounce protection as a robbery of the many to enrich the few, 

ang we favor a tariff limited to the needs of the Government, eco- 


as | 














nomically, effectively,.and constituttk ! l 1 
as not to discr na nst ar 

end hat the burvle ( xatih di 

possible. 

Well, I do na know any American « who Ww l Say 
“amen” to all of that except the first s nt except ! 
that first statement, wherein 

We favor a sion and d t t 
friends of tl I es 

“ By the friends of the mass« h r J 
cratic brethren assume to be Hi t ver 
dict, so our Democratic brethren feel u ! ‘ 
making the claim 
and for the common weal, and not by f 
extol and its discriminations, » Vik 
equ burdens — equality tunit 
tional irpose of ral a revenu¢ i ion, to ; 
thi ral Government in all of it tegrity i 
simplicity. 

Now, will some good Democrat tell me, in his i 
he understands that to mean—what sort of 1 ting 
the tariff that enunciates? 

THE DEM ATIC PLAT RM 

In 1892 our Democratic brethren, und leads ( 
Grover Cleveland, had the courage of their « ) i 
platform they said: 

We denounce Republican pi nas a f 
great majority of the American |] ple for the 

Note how our Democratic brethren aly pre m 
as “robbery.” This is significant of their real attitude 

We declare it t e a fundamental ipl f I t 
that the Fee | Government has no constitu I > 
and collect tariff duties, except for the purpose 

And, my Democratic friends, in all frankness, you should H 
either hold to that word “only” or drop it, one or th her. 
If you hold to it, there is some point to us if yo 
drop it, your declarations on the t f ¢ solutely nt 
less— 
and we demand that the collection of such es sl} i to 
necessities of the Government when lh ly ane 1 
istered 

Well, all men believe in honest and economi: nistra 
tion. In this connection I may say that during six rs « 
service on the Committee on Appropriations I could 1 
cover any difference between a Democrat id a Repul n 
when it came to an appropriation. Applause. | 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that declaration in favor of a tariff “ for 
revenue only ” raises the real question of the tariff. 

THE BLACKSMITH’S Q 

In going around my district for the purpose of e ] 
friends, which you all know to be prudent as 
for a Congressman, some two or three years ago I t to tl 
shop of a blacksmith. Like Longfellow L ii I KS tl 
I have found them, as a class, very intelligent l 

As I entered the door the bk ith ( r ex- 
tended his hand, saying, “ Mr. M EAR I ng 
about you, and I made up my mind the next t I saw you I 
would ask you a question. Why in the world don’t you Con- 
gressmen do away with the tariff altogether, and then we would 
avoid all this fuss every little while about the tariff quest 2” 

I said, “ My friend, what makes you think that Cor 33 
could do away with the tariff?” 

He answered, “I am not willing to confess that any 
country can do anything that our country can not d 

I inquired, “* What do you mean by that? 

He said, “ Great Britain has free trade; why can not we have 
free trade?” 

Then I asked, “What do you understand when you say 
Great Britain has free trade—that she has no custom-houses 
and collects no money from the tariff and no duty on imports?” 

“Why,” he said, “of course, anybody would so understand.” 

I said, “I do not blame you for thinking so. But would you! 
surprised if I told you that England has custom-hous« Woulk 
you be surprised if I told you that she has a tariff sytem 
Would it change your opinion any if I should tell you that in 
proportion to population she collects more money ¢ 
from duties on imports than we do?” 

He scratched his head and said, “I shouk hat I would 
be surprised. Is that se?” 

I answered, “ That is absolutely and literally true 

During her fiscal year ending March 31, 1904, according t 
Statesman’s Year-Book, Great Britain collected fri d 
on imports £35,921,523, or about $169,000,000. She h 
| 40,000,000 of people. So in that year she collected from 
| on imports about $4.25 for every man, woman, and child wv 
her borders. During our corresponding fi l iT, gr 
June 30, 1904, we collected $261,274,565 from duties on ports 
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As have more than 80,000,000 of people, we collected from 
tariff duties only about $3.25 per capita. 

In other words, Great Britain collected at least a dollar per 
capita from duties on imports more than we collected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You mean, of course, that the Government 
collected that? 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. 
the Government collected that. 

“ Well,” said my blacksmith friend, “‘ tell me more about that. 
What is the difference between their plan and ours, then?” 

I answered, “ My friend, all of the goods that come into a 
country may be divided into two great classes—goods the like 
of which the people of that country can produce and goods the 
like of which the people of that country can not produce.” 

Take steel ; we have the iron mines, and we have the facilities 


Yes, of course; I mean that 





for converting iron into steel and steel products. So that if 
steel comes into this country from some foreign land it comes 
into competition with one of our products. Therefore, we 
call steel a “competing” article. Tea, on the other hand, we 
do not produce. We can produce it, of course, in a hothouse, 
but no Republican understands that that is “ production” in 
the econemic sense. When we say “ produce,” we mean produce 


economically and in sufficient quantities to supply the American 
market, or nearly so. We can not produce tea economically, 
and we can not produce it in sufficient quantities to control the 
price in ovr country. Therefore, tea is to us a “ noncompeting ’” 
article. 

The same is also true in Great Britain. They produce steel, 
and steel is to them, as to us, a competing article. They can 
not produce tea, and therefore tea is to them, and to us, a non- 
competing article. In both countries steel is a competing 
article and tea is a noncompeting article. 

Now, they lay their duties on noncompeting articles and let 
the competing articles in free. We—when the Republican 
party is in power—lay our duties on competing articles and let 
the noncompeting articles in free. 

Last year we admitted absolutely free of duty goods from 
foreign countries of the value of $530,464,135. Ask a Bra- 
Zilinn Which country has free trade, Great Britain or the United 
States, and without an instant’s hesitation he will say, “ The 
United States of America, of course.” If you ask him why 
he says so, he will tell you, “Why, when I send my coffee to 
Great Britain, I have to pay a heavy duty upon it, but when I 
send it to the United States I do not have to pay a cent of 
duty upon it. So, from my standpoint, it is the United States 
that has free trade, and not Great Britain.” Ask a Jap which 
country has free trade, and thinking of his great product, tea, 
without an instant’s hesitation he will say, “‘ The United States 
America free trade, and not Great Britain.” You ask 
why he say and he will tell you, “ When I send my 
to Great Britain, I have to pay 12 cents duty upon it. 
When I send it to the United States, I do not have to pay a 
cent of duty upon it. .From my standpoint, the United States 
has free trade, and Great Britain has high duties.” 

As a matter of fact, neither country has “free” trade 
Each country raises enormous sums of money through duties 
on imports. In fact, in each country the custom-house is the 
chief source of national revenue. But what one of these two 
countries puts upon the free list the other puts on the dutiable 
list. England puts a duty on tea and coffee and other “ non- 
competing ” products; we let them in free of duty. Steel and 
wheat and butter and other competing articles are on her free 
list and on our dutiable list. 


of has 
him 


tea 


5 SO, 


ORIGIN OF TERM “ FREE TRADE.” 
Well,” asked my blacksmith friend, “ why in the world do 
they say, then, that Great Britain has free trade?” 

I answered: “ My friend, that is simply a catchword. Away 
back sixty-odd years ago when Cobden and his friends were 
trying to prevail upon the people of Great Britain to change the 
tariff policy that had been theirs for hundreds of years and 
adopt the policy he was advocating, he had to invent a catchy 
title for his and called it ‘free trade.’ As a matter of 
fact there is no such thing in the world as free trade among 
I such as we have in this country among our States. 
no country in the world admits free of duty all kinds 
On the other hand, every country admits 
free of duty certain classes of goods. In other words, every 
a “free” list and a “dutiable” list of goods. 

Cobden invented for his doctrine the catchy title “ free trade,” 
just as our Democratic friends adopted a few years ago the 
very catchy title “ free silver.” You remember what the Irish- 
man who attended a ig of Mr. Bryan said. After Mr. 
Bryan got through, the Irishman went to Mr. Bryan and said: 


idea, 
ations 
That 


and classes of goods. 


is, 


country has 





meeti 


“Mr. Bryan, I have listened to your remarks with a great deal 
I am going to vote for 


of interest. 


I believe you are right. 
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you. I want you to be elected. I believe you will be, for | 
believe you are a friend of the common people. Now, when yoy 
are elected, and when we get free silver, will we have to go 
after it or will you send it to us?” [Laughter.] 

That is an old story, but it illustrates the mental attitudo of 
many people at that time. No representative Democrat sajq 
that silver would in fact be “ free” in the sense which the Iris}. 
man understood the matter. But there was something in the 
phrase that made men feel that if we had “free silver,” some. 
how it would be easier to get hold of money. 

Just so over in Great Britain sixty-odd years ago, when 
Cobden and his friends were asking the people to overturn g 
system that had prevailed there for centuries, they adopted for 
their idea the delusive but seductive title of “ free trade.” Ang 
the British people adopted this doctrine under the impression 
that with “ free trade” goods would be easier to get hold of. 

In this connection I am reminded of my friend from Tennes- 
see, JOHN WESLEY GAINES, a gentleman for whom I have great 
respect and affection, a worthy Representative of a great dis- 
trict, who in a speech made a month or two ago quoted some 
Republican as saying that as the world progressed obstructions 
to trade should and would grow fewer. Permit me to remind 
my friend that the “ obstructions” are just as many in Great 
Britain as in the United States. The British simply place 
them before different classes of articles. 

WHY WE HAVE THE TARIFF. 


But my friend the blacksmith said, “ That story is very inter- 
esting and instructive, and I am much obliged to you for tell- 
ing me the facts; but you have not answered my question.” 
He had that most admirable quality, tenacity and continuity 
of purpose. He knew what he wanted and stuck to his pur- 
pose to get it. He said: “ What I asked you was, Why don't 
you Congressmen, who make our laws, blot out the blamed old 
tariff altogether? Then we would not have these tariff debates 
every few years that stir up so much feeling.” 

I said: “ My friend, you have now got down to bed rock. Let 
us see if upon that rock we can build a house, so that it may 
withstand any storm that may beat upon it.” 

“My friend,” I asked, “ what is the name of the country in 
which you live?” Straightening up, he said with pride: “ The 
United States.” I asked, “ What is the significance of those 
two words—United States?” ‘“ Why,” he answered, “I suppose 
they mean States united.” Now,” I said, “ you have got to 
the bottom fact, the bed rock of this matter. Let us lay our 
foundation on it and then patiently build our mental house, 
doing a thorough job.” 

Every American in this country, outside of the District of 
Columbia or a Territory, lives under two governments—the goy- 
ernment of the State and the Government of the United States. 
This is the most important fact in our system of government. 
The Union of the American States, that wonderful wedding of 
local independence with national strength, is to-day, as hereto- 
fore, the most precious secular possession of this world. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of human lives were offered a willing sacrifice 
to preserve it, and thousands of millions of human treasure were 
freely given that it might not perish; yet it was and is worth 
infinitely more than it has cost. [Loud applause.] 

Now, as the basis for my answer to my blacksmith friend, a 
A father had his son out in the wood shed administering 
paternal justice. After he got through, he stood the boy up and 
sternly asked him: ‘‘ Now, my son, do you know why I whipped 
you?” With tears in his voice, as well as in his eyes, the boy 
answered, “ Yes, sir.” His father again asked him sternly, 
“Why?” The boy, rubbing his eyes, answered, “ Because you 
are bigger than I am.” [Laughter.] 

There is a notion in the minds of many of our people that the 
Government levies taxes simply and only because it is bigger 
than we are. Hence opposition to taxation seems almost in- 
stinctive. Bad men may misuse this fact. But I tell you, my 
countrymen, in these days of hysteria, it is a patriotic duty to 
go out and set the matter right, to state the matter so clearly 
that the people can not help understanding it, that there is a 
moral basis for taxation. Let it be understood that the Govern- 
ment has no more right to take a dollar out of a citizen’s pocket 
without earning it than another citizen has, and that every pub- 
lic servant worthy of the name appreciates and approves that 
view. 


“ 


WHAT THE STATE DOES, 


Now, what does the State do for you? Let us see. It is the 
State, and not the United States, that protects your life. The 
United States has no more to do with it than France or England, 
or the man in the moon. 

If, going from your office to your home in the town in which 
you live, some one were to attack you, would the United States 














—— 





take any cognizance of that attack? Not at all. The man who 
iwked you would be arrested, not by a United States marshal, 

bv a State officer called a sheriff. He would be tried, not 

i United States court, but in a State court. If the case 
against him were brought in a United States court, it would be 
+ once thrown out on the ground that the court had no jurisdic- 
1 of the matter. The man would be tried in a State court, 

if he were convicted and condemned to the penitentiary 

the offense he would be sent, not to Atlanta, Ga., or to 
venworth, Kans., to a United States penitentiary, but to the 

e penitentiary in the State where the offense was committed. 


It is the State, and not the United States, that protects your 
property. I here use the term “ property ” in its ordinary sense, 
a common man uses it, not in the technical sense in which a 
yer might use it. I use it now to cover houses and lands, 
ses and cattle, stocks and money, and such things as that, 
h we ordinarily mean when we say “ property.” If some 
were to break into your house and steal some of your prop- 
y, he would be arrested by a State officer, tried in a State 
‘t, and punished in a State penitentiary. The United States 
iid not touch the case at all. Its court would hold that it 
d no jurisdiction in the matter. 
\s the State protects your person and your property, it has 


moral, legal, and constitutional right to charge you for that 
ice by laying a tax 

The basis of the 
legal and constitutional one. 
WHAT 


a 


DOES THE UNITED STATES DO? 


Now, how about the United States? What does the United 
tes do? What do we have this General Government for? 
hy do we have the United States? Why did the States unite 


| 
1a 


of remaining separate? They did it on the principle 
in union there is strength. They did it in order that they 
ht present to foreign countries the strongest front possible. 
Fundamentally, then, the United States looks outward and 
inward. The United States has to do primarily with our 
ternational relations. 


is the United States that has the Army. There is no such 
thing as a State army, in the proper sense. There is the 
militia, and they are a part of the reserve, perhaps, of the 
ion; but the men who compose that militia are primarily 


‘ ens performing the ordinary duties of citizens. Knowing 
intry may need their services some time in the future, 
th patriotic foresight they prepare themselves to act worthily 

* part when the time shall come. But they are citizens, not 
diers. It is the United States that has the Army. 
tution forbids the eral States to have a standing army. 
d it is the United States that has the Navy. You never saw, 
d never will a State navy. In our system that is for- 
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see, 
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But the Army and Navy suggest war, and our normal condi- | 


tion is that of peace. This country is built upon a great pacific 
principle, a principle that is yet destined to dominate the earth 
and teach the world how to live without war. 

Our normal condition, I that of peace. What are 
our relations with foreign countries during times of peace? 
Why, we trade with them; we send to them of our surplus, and 
we buy from them the things that we can not produce. And it 
s the United States and not the States individually that super- 
vises, regulates, controls, and makes safe that 
N we have found where the 


say, is 


3, international 
Now United 


commerce. 
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upon your person or your property or | 
tax, therefore, is a moral one as well as | 


states | 
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Our Con- | 


renders a service. At that same instant we have found where 
the United States has a moral right, as well as a legal and | 
constitutional right, to charge for the service rendered. The | 


General Government must find its pay where it does its work, | 


namely, from taxes on international trade. 

Goods may go out of the country or goods may come into the 

country. In practically every country in the world except ours 
the government is authorized to charge a “duty” on 
going either of those ways. 
on exports are substantially and practically forbidden. 
Therefore it follows that the only goods upon which this 
arge can be made are the imports. 
Mr. Chairman, 
have always had duties on imports and so long as this remains 
a Federal Republic we always shall have them; they are and 
always will be the chief source of revenue for our National 
Government. 

Under our Constitution Congress is authorized to “lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises”—not only the im- 
posts, but internal-revenue taxes, and we exercise that power as 
to whisky and tobacco, and so on. 

Under the Constitution the General 


ae . 
goods 


} 
Cil 


Government has this 


supplementary source of revenue, the internai revenue, but up 
It was the under- 


to the civil war we hardly used that power. 








jut under our Constitution duties | 


a tariff like that of Great Britain. When in a ecarefu nre- 
pared speech in this House, with a due sense of the responsi 
bility resting upon him as the leader of a great party on thi 
floor, a man of the high character of my friend Mississippi 
with his lifelong study of these questions with his y 
attainments, makes a statement so egreg sly wt 
I fee] fully warranted in havi taken tl time t I hay 

thus far taken in laying the foundat s for 1 up ! 

with the care that I have. 

To repeat, for it seems to 1 i t t ! 
tween the tariff system of the 1 ] t} 
United States is essentially this { Cire +} 
import duty is laid on mecomy rticle ! 
peting articles are admitted free of di | 
the United States, under Republican po g 

nd 1 mpeting t 
a for reve 1e ~ ( 
is true tha ort 
cl in Eng But t 
© h rticle r ] \ 
rs those ar the ! 
those products an internal-reve u if 
m him all advar ‘ 
ducer of such articles selling t] Br { 
British tariff sy 1, I repeat, is I St ( 
trade.” It is a tarif hich pro eno! S 
which affords to Bi | no tT ( | 
strictly a nonprotective tariff tariff “ f 

If “ protection is robbery,” ine ! 
least petty larceny. AI if they he é S 1 
Democratic brethren can not conscientiously | 
system that has an atom of protecti I 
"I propose now to show them how, in perfect hat 
Constitution, they can mi their a har 1 
words, their performances with their platt “( 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Wu 

| tially declared to be impossible. 

Here in my hand I hold a y 
United States Bureau of St Ss It is « 

Summary of Comn > and Fi ~ 
the name indicates, this pi 

This volume 5 f number tT» ‘ , 

dred-odd pages are full of infor mn 

for careful students of ( tic lH 
page 2003 I find a summary of the imports e) 
United States for tl lar y 1905 I C 
| relative to imports: 

Value of total im] of me i . 

Value of good ed “ fre 

Value of “ duti ods 

Let us analyze these Ss de 
both Democrats and I! 
| “juxuries,” whether competi! r no Le 
alyze these imports into th grou sf 
Value of “ nor g 
Value of luxuries 
Value of “ competing’ ‘ 

Now, what Republicans do to | t] 
croups—luxuries and competing ar S 
peting articles come in free. This gives re 


from the foundation of our Government we | 





standing of “ the fathers ” that the tariff should be and remain 





the chief source of our national revenue, and that the excises 
should be resorted to only when the tariff failed to nish 
| sufficient revenue. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of a tariff which, while 1 g 
this revenue, also gives protection to American indu I 
favor a tariff of the American type, laid g vd 
ucts, and not a tariff of the British type, laid on nor peting 
products. I favor a tariff for revenue “ plus protection,” and 
not a tariff for revenue “ only.” 

REVENUE TARIFF Pt SIBLE = a 

In his recent four-hour speech on the ta mv friend. the 

gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIams Ww id 
| of the Democracy on this floor, said—page 6366 of the R 

The Democratic party, while it } used the 1 l f 
a loose manner in several platfor has r ! 
to enact a free-trade tariff law. It could not, 1 
limitations, if it wanted to 

A little further down on the same page he s 

The present British tariff is a tariff for free tr: 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mis i thus ]{ 

| tively declares that under our Constitution we could ‘ 














If the Democratic part 


* robbery,” and if the Democratic party re 
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a tariff law so as to produce “ revenue only ’—that is, revenue 
without protection—all in the world that it has to do is lay the 
dut on the first two groups, the noneompeting articles and 
the t would give revenue without protection. 

Under the Republican system, laying the duties on the last 
two groups, there are $648,571,209 worth of goods on which to 
ri the r 1 Cur Democratic brethren, by laying the | 
dut 1 th two groups, would have goods to the value of 
SOT rt « vhich to raise the required revenues. That is, 
our | 10 tic brethren would have a larger value of merchan- 
di which t iise the national revenue, and could thus get 
ak tth a lower rate of duty than we. 

And now, my Democratic brethren, having shown you how 
you 1 secure the revenues reguired by the Government with- 
out being guilty in the slightest degree of “ protection robbery,” 
having shown you what you seem to believe to be impossible, 
nan how you can have in this country a tariff “for reve- 
nue only,” I challenge you to say that if elected to power you 


will “keep the faith” and do as you have so often expressed 
yourselves as desiring to do. De you dare take up the chal- 


lenge? You know that you dare not. Then why, as honorable 
mn as most of you are, do you keep up the old foolish talk 
about a tariff “for revenue only,” and why do you utter that 
other equally foolish talk about protection being “ robbery?” 


Applause on the Republican side. ] 
Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will my friend enumerate 
articles that we do not produce that are brought in free? 
Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Tea, coffee, rubber, spices, 
anil many other such things. My friend from Tennessee will 
find the full list of them, the quantity and value of each, the 
countries from which they are imported, and so on, set forth in 
detail in the Monthly Summary to which I have referred. This 
a Government publication, and my friend can get it “ free” 
Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 


by addressing Hon. O. P. 
tistics, here in the city. It is well worth having and studying. 


the 
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HOW DEMOCRATIC TARIFF BILLS ARE CONSTRUCTED. 

The trouble with the Democratic party in relation to the tariff 
is th In making a tariff law that party has no fixed principles 
by which to be guided. It talks “free trade” and tariff “ for 
revenue only,” and mouths loudly about “ protection robbery,”’ 
but it has never yet formulated in its own mind any consistent 
policy, based on fundamental principles. The only way that the 
Democratic party knows for making a tariff law is the one 
suggested in another connection by our old friend John Allen, of 
Mississippi, long a Member of this House, and one that everyone 
remembers kindly. Speaking of the way the rivers and harbors 
bill used to be made up, John used to say that “the members 


ill all the 


of the Rivers and Harbors Committee put into the | 









things that they want, and then they let in enough other fellows 
to pass the bill.” [Laughter and applause.] 

Having no fixed principles to guide them in framing a tariff 
bill, our Democratic brethren are governed wholly by “ inter- 
ests.” The big end of the party is in the South, so the party 
performances are governed by the South. in every Democratic 
tariff bill southern interests are always amply protected, and 
enough northern industries are given protection to “pass the 
i I 

Wherever there happens to be a northern Senator of Demo- 
eratic faith, his northern industry will be taken care of. If he 
happens to live in a section, for example, where collars and cuffs 

in important industry, he will tell his Democratic brethren 
that if they want his vote there must be a good stiff duty on 
collars and cuffs, and, regardiess of the “ policy” being advo- 
cated by the Democratie party, his wishes will be complied with. 

J eratie tariff ; are based wholly on interest, not at 
all on principle. They are always based on local and sectional 
‘ deratio never on national considerations. That is one 
I 1 why the country does not permit the Democratic party 
to have control of the Government more often than about once 
in generation. One experience is enough to satisfy each gen- 
eration. The Democratic party is not given another chance 
until a majori of the voters is composed of people who can 
not “1 ube [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Pre tion carefully looks after the interests of the whole 
I le, north and south, east and west. Protection is a con- 

t national policy that knows no sections and no favored 

It protects the rice of the South as fully and care- 
fu it protects the barley of the North. It protects the 
products of t irm just as it protects the products of the 
factory. It is based, not on little local short-sighted selfishness, 
but on that larger and wiser selfishness which embraces the 
nation, and which we call patriotism, [Applause the Re- 


publican side. ] 
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PROTECTION IS MORAL, NATURAL, AND NONSOCIALISTIC, 

From what I have said it is seen that protection is biased on 
sound moral principle as well as on sound economic principle 

Protection is moral. It says to the foreigner who desires to 
enter this market in competition with our own producers: * You 
You carry noue of the burdens of this coun- 
try in peace or in war. You bave no right to free admission to 
in such a competition we 
Wwe have all the advantage. 
This would not be fair or right. We pay our workingmen 
higher wages than you do. If you wish to compete with us in 
our own market, you must at least pay enough toward 1} 
port of our National Government to equalize the difference 
cost of production.” Beyond question this is norally right. 

Protection is natural. Trade is naturally between people pro- 
ducing unlike things. It is not natural for a farmer to’ go to the 
store to buy eggs and vegetables. These he ought to produce at 
home. But it is natural and proper for bim te buy at the store 
tea and coffee and ther articles sueh as he can not produce 
himself. So with a nation. It is natural and proper for the 
people of a country to buy abroad the things that the country is 
unfitted to produce. But it is unnatural for the people of a 
country to be buying abroad things that they can produce at 
home economically and in sufficient quantities to supply the 
home market. And so the policy o* pretection makes easy the 
introduction of goods the like of which the country can not 
economically produce, and levies its tariff duties on goods ihe 
like of which we can and should produce for ourselves. 

As the revenues of the Government must be largely derived 
from duties on imports, the Republican policy does the natural 
thing, while the Democratic British policy of a tariff “for revye- 
nue only ” does the unnatural thing. The Republican policy of 
revenue plus protection follows and encourages the natural 
course of exchange—that is, the policy of buying only what we 
can not produce. The Democratic British policy runs counter 
to the natural order by rendering difficult the exchanges of 
unlike productions, while it encourages the unnatural practice 
of buying what we should ourselves be producing. 

Protection is neither socialistic nor paternal. Protection is 
not in any sense socialistic, except as all government is social- 
Protection’s purpose is to preserve for the people of 
this country the opportunities which Providence has so bounti- 
fully bestowed upon us, and to preserve to our own people the 
markets which our own industry and high standard of living 
have developed. In other words, the object and purpose of pro- 
tection in this country is, while raising for the Government of 
the United States the required revenue, to preserve to our own 
people the opportunities that naturally and properly belong to 
them. “ Free trade” with other nations, such as we have among 
our States, we can not have and do not want. And it is no more 
socialistic or “ paternal” to lay duties on competing articles than 
it would be to lay the duties on noncompeting articles, as is done 
in England and as our Democratic brethren talk about doing 
here. So far from being socialistic, protection aims to develop 
individualism, to widen opportunity for our people; to give 


ns, for 


would be handicapped. You Ld 


‘@ Sup- 


in 


istic. 


|every American citizen the best possible chance to ascertain 


what he can do best, and then give him the fullest possible 
opportunity for doing that thing under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances that are humanly possible. 


PROTECTION IS NOT “A LOCAL ISSUE.” 


One of the commonest of delusions concerning the protective- 
tariff policy is that it “ plays favorites.” This is precisely what 
it is not intended to do. Even among men who claim to be pro- 
tectionists is this mistake made. In fact, to Some people protec- 
tion is a system of favoritism of which they are the only proper 
beneficiaries. There are a great many men who demand protec- 
tion for their own products who are unwilling to grant protec- 
tion to other men’s products. “ Protection for what I produce, 
but free trade for what the other fellow produces protection for 
what I have to sell, but free trade for what I have to buy,” is 
one of the easiest mistakes to fall into. The man who advocates 
that is not a protectionist. He is simply a short-sighted and sel- 


fish man, so short-sighted that his selfishness would defeat 
itself. 
There are manufacturers in the East who demand what 


they are pleased to call “ free raw materials,” but they also de- 
mand protection for their manufactures. Certain of the manu- 
facturers of woolen goods would like to have “free wool,” 
but they wish to have protection continued on woolens. Cer- 
tain shoe manufacturers would like “free hides,” but they 
desire the continuance of protection on shoes. And in the West 
there are farmers who desire protection on butter and eggs, on 
barley and wheat, and on other products of the farm, but who 
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eet led away by the dema 
ods of different kinds. 
All these people belong in the same class. They are simply 
irt-sighted and selfish people, who would like to have the 
Government run in their special interest. They seem unable to 
nderstand the simple fact that Uncle Sam can not properly 
faver some of his nephews at the expense of others of those 
ephews. Everyone must have a “ square deal.” Protection 
a consistent national policy; not a selfish sectional scheme. 
It must apply fairly and adequately to every American industry 
it ought net to apply to any. The poor and the rich, the weak 
nd the powerful, individuals and corporations, the farm and the 
ictery, the industries of the North and the South, of the East 
nd the West—all must be treated in accordance with the same 
inciple. That is the only fair and right rule for the Govern- 
ent to adopt. That is the spirit which underlies and animates 
doctrine and policy of protection. [Applause.] 
TH M PROTBCTION. 
in national platform of 1904, the 
easure of protection “should always at least equal the differ- 
nee in cost of production at home and abroad.” Special atten- 
m is invited to the two expressions “ always” and “ at least.” 
(hese are the key to the meaning of the declaration of the plat- 


gogic cry of “free” manufactured 





EASURE 
According to the Republic: “4 


OF 





orm. 

The word “ always ” expresses the Republican view of the per- 
manency of two ideas, namely: 

First, the permanency of the protective tariff, based on the 
permanency of cur Federal system, which renders it necessary 


or us to raise our Federal revenues chiefly through the tariff 
| have shown; and on the fact of cur having a higher 
‘ living than any other country, w which standard we wish to pre- 
erve, making the protective tariff necessary “ always.” 





4 
stan 


Second, the permanency of the measure stated in the plat- 
> rin, Note the language carefully. The measure of ~ otec- 









‘should always ’—not part of ‘the time, but “ always ’’—be 
how high? “At least equal to the difference in cost of produc- 

m at home and abroad.’ 

‘Supp se you were @ railway manager and you were going to 
CO struct for your company a bridge. Would you say to the 
company’s engineer, “ Make plans for a bridge just strong enough 
to sustain an average train?” You wouid not think of doing 
such a thing. You would give orders for the construction of a 
bridge strong enough to sustain the heaviest train that it would 


r be called on to carry, and then you would provide an ample 
marg y beyond that. 

suppose that you were a member of the city council of a mu- 
nicipality located in a narrow valley, through which flowed a 
considerable stream, which it was desired to dam above the city 
for Some purpose. Would you deem it wise to construct the dam 
just high enough and just strong enough to suit the ordinary 
flow of water? Or would you think it wiser to have the dam 
so constructed that it would not only be equal to ordinary condi 
tions, but also ample to protect the city below during the floods 
and fres! that are sure to come periodically? The people of 


a fa¢ 
SALeCT 


; . 
in of 
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Johnstown, Pa., could answer this from sad experience. 

As to either the bridge er the dam there can be only one 
sensi ‘ And, according to Republican doctrine, the 
KLINE | uld govern the making of a tariff bl. The pro- 
tection given in the bill should be ample not only for ordiaary 
‘ itions, but it should also be sufficient for extraordinary 
( itions in other countries that are sure to arise from time to 
tin 


EXACT MBASURE IMPOSSIBLE TO MAINTAIN. 


is impossible to fix and maintain a tariff that shall mea 


sure 


the exact difference in cost of production at home and abroad. 
In the first place, it is impossible to ascertain the exact differ 
ence in cost of production even as to one country. And if you had 
that, it would not necessarily measure the difference as reiated 
to another country. The rate of duty that would measure the dif 
terence in cost of production between England and this country 


would not do for Germany and this country, wages in Germany 
being lewer than in England and the skill of the workmen at 
least great. And the measure of protection that would be 


sufficient as against Germany would not be sufficient 


as 


yore 
ime 


as * 


Japan. And let me warn my countrymen not to forget that 
wonderful little insular country on the farther side of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Japan is copying our best machinery, and her 
people are wonderfully apt in learning all kinds of industrial 


arts. It would not surprise me if within a very few vears we 
: have more to fear from competition from that direction than 
we have ever had to fear from the competition of Europe. 


Hence it behooves us now to get sound 
protection and the proper measure of 


ideas 
it. 


as to the need of 
more patriotic 
to reach a right 
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service can any man render at this time than 
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alt UV 
it If I were discussing the matter now I would not know how 
to better the statement then made. 

Mr. Cleveland in his famous tariff message of 1887 declared 
that the tariff is a tax and that it increases the cost of dutiable 
goods to the consumers by the precise amount of the duty, or 
words to that effect. That is substantially true in England, and 
it uld be true here if we were to adopt the British syst of 

tariff “for revenue only.” It is true in England 1 uN the 
duty is laid on n peting articl Under such l 
st es the price is fixed largely by the foreigner who sends the 
goods there. He is able to fix the price at which he shall sell, 
becar one ‘ no domest industries in the same line ) 
compete with hi in the English market. And, as I shall show 
if I aoe time, this is precisely the condition most favorable to 
“ price-fixing ”’ combinations or “trusts.” If I do not reach it 
Mr. Chairman, I recommend the careful rea g of th pter 

| on Trusts” in that most excellent work, “ Prote , 
| .? a . 
OSO} hy, by David Hall Rice. 

During the discussion of the tariff questio IS92, this in 
quiry came up, and in answer the following table of duties under 
the McKinley law, then in operation, and the | e prices of 
the goods in American markets \ repal 

his table , whose corr less has never to re been 
disputed, shows that American prices of ] 1 less 
than the duty on them, so that under ou tariff tl 
duty is not “ added tc tiie pri 

Acticles Quantit 
| Wire nails fookaiaumanintaboinia hemes Pound $0. ( © e 
Hand aw files “ D I ) 
a ai ; « 2 
Salt _--.-------------+++ 
i aati 
Lea Gross > 
Che : 2-ounce packages Package ) 
Pla Pa y 
Tissue p 3 
(Cal ’ Yar 1 > : 
Cottonand wool challis . do 4 
Shi g prin 10 Uo 
( vO ke Each 1.38 i 
Carpet Square yard { 
Chevi adie te d 42 
Ladies’ wool dress goods . Sesinincandage " ». a , 
Smyrna rugs eal . Fac] 2. § 2 
Ca ,aprons 7 Yard » 
Wo I ‘s shirting 
Flan ha 
| Cotton and wool d 388 1 
Boys’ pant 
Cc tton ha chiefs Y% 
Ez ) 1 
“-<ee+< , ’ } 
+ ; : (el ecaintaaetieh aia i 5.13 i.9 
Co yn fort tables NS a 1.31 i 
Workingm: n’s trousers 7 siecaman Le 92 
gS eee d 1. 24 1.20 
Girls’ dresses, cotton and wool hint d a 1.79 
Working girls’ dresses, wool nea lo 1.13 8 


conclusion himself and then devote his time and talents toe help- 
ing the people of the United States to reach the same wise 


conclusion. 
We can not determine 
any time furnish 


the rates on any article that will at 


the exact measure of protection. And if we 
could possibly know enough to fix such rates to-day, they would 
not be correct when Congress reassembles in December. What, 
then, is the sensible thing to do? 

A real protectionist believes in protection that always pro- 
tects. If a man half believes in protection he will be willing 
to fix the rates in the several schedules at the borderland of 
protection, so that there shall be a sort of protection during a 
spell of industrial fine weather. But what would happen in 
time of industrial storm, the time above all others when we 
need the protection most? The more we examine the question 


with candid mind the mor will see the wi 





e we dom of the tariff 
declaration of the Republican national! platform of 1904, and 
the more we shall appreciate the significance and importance of 
the words, “ always, at least.” 

IS THE TARIFF ADDED TO THE PRICE? 

“But do not high duties necessarily mean high prices for 
the things that we have to buy?’ By no means. In my tar 
speech of two years ago I undertook to show, and I think that I 
succeeded in showing, that low duties and instability of |] ‘'y 
result in violent fluctuations with average high prices for inu- 
factured goods; while, on the other hand, duties furnishing 
amphi adequate protection, with stability of policy, result in 
lo verage prices for manufactured goods. That argument I 


a not repeat now, but ae ll content myself with referring t 
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WHO PAYS THE PROTECTIVE DUTIES? 
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As to the question, ““ Who pays the duty under the protective | 
system?” the following testimony from the London Trade Re- 
view for September, 1892, gives good “ free-trade ” testimony : 

The | 1 of trade returns for the past seven months are significant, 
inasmuch 2s it will be found on analysis that the value of British and 
Irish pre ctions exported has fallen in a much greater ratio than the 
quantity This seems to imply th at the recent additions to foreign and | 
colonial tariffs have compelied the producers of this country [England] 
to sacrijice prices in certain cases about equal in amount to the rise in 
these tariffs 

One effect of protection, such as foreign countries are now presenting 
and enforcing against our efforts, is that they often get w! hat the -y want 
of our go at reduced prices and a contribution to their revenues at 
the same time. If there were no such tariffs the reverse effects would 
follow. Our manufacturers could demand better prices; the revenues 
of these States (as in ours) would be chiefly a burden on their own 
industries and entirely borne by their own peop 

But as it is, these protectionist countric take their taxes out of 
forcigners using their markets and get the benefit of both foreign and 
home competition. 

DEFINITION OF “ PROTECTION.’ 

The very definition of a protective tariff renders Mr. Cleve- 
land’s famous dictum untrue as mors goods in a protective-tariff 
country like this. 

The best definition of protection that I have ever seen is the | 
one given in that most excellent book, already referred to, | 


It is this: 
system which requires that its sufficient 
ich commodities (besides mere luxuries) 

in economy and quantity 


Rice’s Protective Philosophy. 

Protection is 
duties s 
as we are 
pri ices in tl! 


that economic 
evi mes on si 
ble y 
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apa ducing 
» home mark ot. 


As Mr. ri e well say 
Protective duties will not begin to regulate prices until they begin 
to reduce them, because, if not varied in that way, the average previous | 





to regulate | 


import price of the foreign com imodity will remain unaffected by the 
subsequent domestic production. 
* a ” a ~ x * 

Each class under it (the protective system) is conceded its right of 
re ascmn bly profitable production on the one hand and its right of | 
reasonably economical purchase of the product on the other; for it is 
only cS the steady continuance of reasonably profitable production that, 
in the long run, the opportunity of reasonably economical purchase can 
be maintained. 

PROTECTION AND PRICES. 


Let me ask anyone who thinks that under a protective- 


tariff | 


system Mr. Cleveland’s dictum would be true to answer this 
question: Suppose that all-the other countries in the world : 
were blotted out, how would that _affect the prices of the 


goods that we are capable of producing in this country econom- 
ically and in sufficient quantity to supply our own needs? Does 
anyone believe that, after a short time in which to adjust our- 
selves to the new condition, prices of domestic products would be 
very different from what they are now? Is there anyone who 
can not see that, as to such articles as come within the definition, 
prices would soon be than ever? If that is not so, 
basis is there for the claim of those who demand larger fo 
markets for our products on the ground that if we ‘do not get 
them the prices of our products must fall? Is not this a confes- 
sion that, as to goods that we are capable of producing econom- 
ically and in sufficient quantity to supp’y our own market, the 
price here is fixed by this country’s own production and not by 
foreign importation, and that the foreigner coming into 
market with competing go (the only goods, except luxuries, 
on which Republicans would put a duty in times of peace) must 
adjust his selling prices in this country te meet our prices, and 
that the foreigner must, therefore, pay the duty or most of it? 
When we turn the matter around and look at it from the 
other side we have no difficulty in seeing the truth. Why do we 
care anything about the rate of duty that Germany or any 
other eountry charges on ee goods, on goods that we 
wish to sell there the like of which are produced in the country 
to which we ship? Why, I say, do we care anything about her 
rates of duty on such articles? Because we know that in order 
to get into her market with such goods we must pay the duty 
as part of the expense of getting our goods on sale there. And 
why is Germany anxious to have us reduce our duties on goods 
such she desires to sell in this country? Because her ex- 
porters know that in order to get into our markets with com- 
peting goods they have to pay the duty levied by us on their 


goods. 


lowe 2y° 
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WHAT A PROVIDENCE MERCHANT SAYS. 

Last November I had a joint debate on tariff revision and 
reciprocity in Providence, R. I., with that prince of good fellows, 
with whom I do not agree on these matters at all but for whom 
perso 'y I have high regard, Eugene N. Foss, of Boston, 
brother of our friend and colleague from Tllinois [Mr. Foss]. 
At the conclusion of the mie ting I had a talk in the lobby of the 
Wellington, where the debate was held, with Mr. John Shepard, 
one of the leading merchants of Providence. Mr. Shepard told 
me a number of interesting things about his practical expe- 
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‘iences with the different tariff laws that have been enacteq 
since he began his career as a business man. Last mont! 


vhile preparing some data for this speech, I wrote Mr. Shepa - 
him to tell me again some of the exper riences that a 
gave me that evening at the Wellington. Here is his letter: 
Tux SHEPARD COMPANY STORES, 
Providence, R. I., May 12, 1906. 


Hon. J. T. McCLrary, 





House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sir: I have your letter before me, asking me to repeat the 
nature of the conversation we had at the Wellington with reference to 
my experience with the tariff. I have no data before me as to rates of 


tariff, dates, ete., but the facts are quite clear in my mind as follows: 
The Wilson bill reduced the tariff on some of the lines of kid gloves 
that we were carrying. As the prices at which we were selling y 
satisfactory to our customers, I imagined, of course, that this reduction 
would prove an addition to our profits. The facts, however, were that 
the m ifacturers on the other side adyanced the prices, so that we 
continued to pay the same as before, the benefit going to those abroad 












and not to any one in this country. 
Anoth 
Dingley 


er incident referred to in our conversation was, that when the 
bill went into operation the duties on certain classes of hosiery 












creased. I remember particularly that some which we had | een 

t 25 cents a pair would, if a proportional advance was made by 
anufac turers on the other side, cost us so much as to make it im- 
e to continue selling at this figure. The res sult was that w reed 





cturer abroad down to such figures » f 
1tinue to sell at 25 cents, making practically the same margin of 
win other werds, “the advance in the tariff came out of the | r- 
ntirely. True he did state at the time that he could not con- 
ke the goods at these lower figures, but that a change in the 
again be made scon and he must hold his business in the 
e. He also said that if this tariff was to continue, and he ha 
at the figures we insisted upon, he would have to come and st art 
but he feared to do t! 


as to make it poss 





to s 
fact ries in this country to protect himself; 
because of the liability to change by the placing of different politic ‘al 


in control of our Government. 
int that I wished to make at that time w 


part ties 


The 





was that in many j 









stances the reduction in our import duties was taken advantage of 
the for eigner, and that we did not benefit thereby, but were the los: 
and that in many instances where we advanced the amount of duty it 
came out of the manufacturer on the other side and not out of our 
pockets, but was gain to our Government. 


JOHN SHEPARD, Jr., 
President Shepard Co. 
WHAT THESE EXPERIENCES SHOW. 

I submit these actual experiences of a practical business man 
to the sober sense of Congress and the country. 

Among many things worthy of notice in the facts set forth 
may be mentioned these: 

Virst, it appears from Mr. Shepard’s experience that, as mod- 
estly summed up in his final paragraph, reduction of our duties 
worked to the advantage of the foreign manufacturer and to the 
dvantage of our national revenues, while an advance in our 
duties worked to the advantage of our national revenues at the 
expense of the foreign manufacturer. 

Second, it appears that reducing the tariff in the Wilson law 
did not reduce the cost of foreign goods to the American con- 
sumer, por did the increase of.the tariff in the Dingley law add 
to the price paid by the American consumer. 

Third, it appears that the foreign manufacturer would have 
come to this country with his capital and his enterprise and have 
set up factories here if he could have had any assurance that we 
would maintain stability in our tariff laws. Thus would sta- 


Very sincerely, 


| bility have brought us new enterprises along his lines, with the 





inevitable result of increased competition and improved methods 
production, and the consequent lowering of cost to the 
American consumer. This illustrates the reason and explains 
the purpose of the Republican party in insisting on adequacy 
of tariff rates and stability of tariff laws in the interest of both 
the American producer and the American consumer. 

We are in danger of teaching the world that we are an unsta- 
ble people, that the one thing that we can not stand is prosper- 
ity ; and that as soon as we get matters well under way we begin 
to clamor for “a change.” This discourages many enterprises 
among our own men of capacity and capital and prevents them 
from putting goods on the market at the low margin of profit 
that would be possible with stability of proper conditions. And 
it discourages vast investments tlrat would be made in this coun- 
try if stability of tariff conditions could be counted on. On the 
other hand, it encourages foreigners to “ campaign ” in this coun- 
try for reduction of tariff duties, just as they are doing at this 
very time. They know that they can always get help in this 
country in their efforts to break down the safeguards to Ameri 
can industry, and that quite a large part of this help will be 
given by people who are entirely unconscious of the part they 
are playing in this un-Am eric an and unpatriotic movement. I 
shall refer to this matter again later. 

GENERAL VIEW OF NINETY YEARS. 


Let us at this point take a general view of the world’s tariff 
movements during the last ninety years. Roughly, these world 
movements can be grouped into three periods of thirty years 
each. . 

During the first thirty of these y 


years, from 1816 to 1846, all 
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the civilized countries 
during that time was a period of what my friend, the gentleman 


of the world had protective tariffs. And 
from New York (Mr. Towne], would call one of “ falling prices.” 
That is, during the generation from 1816 to 1846, goods were 
gradually growing cheaper, with temporary recessions which 
occur in every general movement. 

In the year 1846, Great Britain adopted what is called her 
“free-trade” policy. ‘That is, she definitely abandoned the pro- 
tective policy that she had held to for hundreds of years. And 
she immediately set about to convert the world to her “ nonpro- 
tective”’ tariff policy. The first to surrender was the United 
States, which in 1846 adopted the Walker tariff, of which I have 
already briefly spoken and to which I shall again allude later on. 
One after another the countries of the world adopted the British 
“nonprotective ” tariff policy, so that the next period of thirty 
years, from 1846 to 1876, may be called for the world at large a 
pericd of nonprotective duties. England largely became, what 
she had aimed to become, the workshop of the world. With what 
result? Here in my hand I hold the First Report of the Brit- 
ish Royal Commission on Depression of Industries. Here, on 
pages 136 to 1388, I find the British export prices of a number of 
important products. These tables give comparative prices in the 
year 1854 and the year 1875, and show that during that period of 

caveteditee tariffs, when Great Britain dominated the mar- 
kets of the world, the average export prices of British products 
increased as follows: 


Per cent. 
Voolen goods 
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The United States was the first to fall a victim to the world- 
wide “ campaign” that was made for the spread of the British 
“ nonprotective ” tariff idea, but we were also the first to recover 
from the folly. In 1861 we definitely returned to the protective- 
tariff policy. But it was not until the later seventies and the 
early eighties that the other countries of the world recovered 
their senses and returned to the protective idea. And what has 
been the result? In the main, during the last generation, from 
1876 to 1906, with temporary recessions always noticeable in 
general movements, we have had a period of “ falling prices.” 
it was this movement, the reason for which they failed to under- 
stand, that caused our “ free-silver” friends so much agitation 
ten years ago. 

Brie fly summing up, then, a discussion that I would be glad 
to extend of a subject which it will be profitable for anyone to 
look into carefully, the general results for the world as to prices 
of manufactured goods, shown by the brief study of the last 
ninety years, may be put into tabular form thus: 

1816 to 1846—Protection general—Falling prices. 
1846 to 1876—“ Free Trade” general—Rising prices. 
1876 to 1906—Protection general—Falling prices. 

A BRIEF SUMMARY. 

I have endeavored thus far, Mr. Chairman, to show the wis- 
dom of the declaration of our national platform in 1904 in favor 
of a tariff system which—while raising through duties on im- 
ports, as is necessary under our system of government, the rev- 
enues required for the support of our National Government— 
gives at the same time protection to American industry and 
American wages and the American standard of living. I have 
tried to show that our platform declaration in favor of this as 
our permanent national policy is wise. I have tried to show, 
also, the wisdom of the declaration of our platform that the 
measure of protection “should always at feast equal the differ- 
ence in cost of production at home and abroad.” I have based 
my conclusions alike on reason and on experience. 

It is not denied by anyone that all over this broad land there is 
to-day prosperity greater and more widely diffused in its benefits 
than was ever enjoyed by any other country in the world’s his- 
tory, greater and more general prosperity than was ever before 
enjoyed even in our own beloved land. If ever a law has justi- 
fied its existence and its right to endure it is the tariff law 
under which during the last nine years we have achieved the 
unparalleled progress which is the wonder and admiration of 
the world. Why should this progress and prosperity be inter- 
fered with? 

Is it claimed that some people are getting more of the pros- 
perity than others? Yes, men are asked to forget the tenth com- 
mandment and strike down a great national system because 
some one else is prospering more greatly than they. Mr. Roose- 
velt had this appeal to envy in mind when in his letter of ac- 
ceptance he said: 

It is but ten years since the last attempt was made, by means of 


lowering the tariff, to prevent some people from prospering too much. 
The attempt was entirely successful. 
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“PROGRESSIVE”? REPUBLICANISM. 


Out in the Middle West we have a brand of Republicanism 
known as “ progressive’ Republicanism. It is sometimes hard 
te distinguish those who profess it from Democrats. But t} 
profess to be Republicans, and probably in their hearts th 
mean to be. Their view may be stated somewhat in this way: 
‘We believe in progress. The Dingley law was wisely framed 
for the conditions then existing. jut conditions have changed 
since then, and there should be changes in the tariff law to meet 
those changed conditicns.” 

This sounds well. It exhibits a progressive spirit. But those 


who profess this view seem to forget that movement is not 


always forward; the experience of 1893-1897 should remind 
them that it may be backwart d. 

These self-styled “ progressives ” are singularly careful to 
specify the nature of the “ changes of conditions ” to which 


mak ce such frequent allusions. The most distinguished of these 

“ progressive ’ Republicans is my friend the governor of Iowa, 
Hon. A. B. Cummins. With mellifluous tones and brilliant rhe 
toric Governor Cummins tells the people of the Middle West some 
thing to the effect that progress can not take place under a | 
ner bearing the inscription “ Stand pat.” It can only take place, 
he declares, under a banner upon whose folds are emblazoned 
the inspiring words, “ Move on.” In this there is, of course, a 
certain element of truth. 

Brother Cummins makes, however, a very common mistake; 
a mistake very easily made. I commend to his consideration the 
very greatest of all lawmakers, the only Lawmaker who js AIll- 
wise, the only Lawmaker who never makes a mistake. His laws 
like Himself, are “from everlasting to everlasting, the 
yesterday, to-day, and forever.” I commend to Governor Cum- 
mins and people of his class a study of the laws of the All- 
wise Lawmaker. In them there is “no change or variableness 
or shadow of turning.” The laws which He decreed before time 
began have never yet been “ revised,” and, Mr. Chairman, it is 
upon their unchangeableness that all human progress rests. 
Progress depends upon stability of law, not upon changeableness 
and fitfulness and variableness of law. 

Yes, the Dingley law was wisely framed at the time of its en- 
actment. And no one has yet pointed out any change of condi 
tions sufficient to warrant revision of that law at this time or 
in the near future. 

The Dingley law is fulfilling the prime object of its existence, 
namely, the raising of national revenue. And it is not raising 
an excess of revenue. The receipts of the National Government 
during the fiscal year just ending have been only about $25,000,- 
000 above the expenditures. Surely this margin of about 8 per 
cent for safety is narrow enough. As a producer of revenue, 
then, the Dingley law has amply justified itself, producing the 
amount of revenue required, with only a small margin for safety. 

And it is fulfilling well its secondary purpose, that of afford- 
ing protection to American industry. It is true that as to some 
things the margin of protection furnished by that law has always 
been narrow, and when we come to revise there is no question 
but that the margin of protection, as to some things, will have to 
be somewhat increased. But there is no demand, or little de- 
mand at least, for revision by those who find this margin of 
protection rather narrow. 

In my judgment, if some one could with full authority pro- 
claim to-day that there would not be any material change in the 
Dingley law for twenty years, the coming twenty years would 
be the years of greatest and most evenly divided prosperity in 
the history of this country. 





same 


WHAT WE COULD DO IF THESE GOODS WERE KEPT OUT. 


In a communication to the Boston Advertiser, 
sell presents the following interesting facts: 


George W. Rus- 


That our present tariff is too low in some of the schedu ules is shown 














by our imports last year. We imported $5,795,822 in l 
$9,414,750 in raw cotton; $48,919,936 in cotton manufact $11 
669,723 in china, earthen, and stone ware; $39,645, in m t 3 
of hemp, flax, and jute; 25,527 in manuf: “t res of iron i 
steel; $32,615,450 in manufactures of silk ; $98,865,539 in duti 
sugar ; $22,145,846 in tobacco and manufactures of tobacco; $22,776,521 
in wood and manufac ; of wood: $46,214,670 in raw wool; $17 
893,663 in manufactures of wool. These are all competing import 
and, had we have been adequately protected, might have been pro l 
at home to our own great profit These are only tl! larger items in 
our imports, and amount to $378,.801,872, to which must be added, at 
a low estimate, $200,000,000 that we pay to Great Britain, Germany 
and France for ocean service, and we have $578,801,872. This would 
support 2,400,000 people as well as the people in New Eng j 


supported. It will take a long while to increase our fove 
this amount for like products We talk about our surp 
necessity of foreign markets, but when we get at facts 
surplus products and consume as much as we produce. 
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THB NEED OF STABILITY. 
In a speech before the Polk County (lowa) Republican Club, 
in the city of Des Moines, about a year ago, Governor Cummins 
said this: 


| concede 


that there should be stability in our tariff laws; that 


y should not be changed for light or trivial reasons. They should 
nd until it is apparent that they constitute a substantial burden 
' 1 busi and become the instruments of grave injustice to the 
I i] I grant also that the burden of proof that existing duties are 
substantially unjust is upon those who propose a change. I intend to 


id if I can not establish, not only by a prepon- 
beyond a reasonable doubt, the proposition that 





f 1897 uy 


ipon some of the most important products are so 
git that they despoil the consumer in order to create an 
profit fer the producer, I will suffer the penalty, and 





‘ the penalty, imposed upon a mere disturber of indus- 
iqulllity, 

n his last annual message to Congress, on December 5, 1905, 
rinning of the Fifty-ninth Congress, President Roose- 


re need of stability than of the attempt to attain an ideal 
pel tion i » methods of raising revenue; and the shock and strain 
t e sin¢ rid certain to attend any serious change in these 






I I sur *~hange dvisable unless for grave reason. It is 
rt il to lay down any general rule by which to determine the 
\ er ons for will outweigh the reasons against such a 
uge. M must depend, not merely on the needs, but on the de- 
of the people as a whole; for needs and desires are not neces- 

s ident 


Of course no change can be made on 


lines beneficial 
ection or 


must some- 


* desir uv, One There 

t among the citizens of the several States, 
xress, that the change is needed and desired 
ople as a whole; and there should then be a 
disinterested effort to make it in such shape 
le, the maximum of good to the people 
mum of n 


one State only. be 


in the Co 
of the p 

nt, and 
ill combine ) P 


rge with the m 


the intercst 


in 






$ possib 








a ecessary disregard for the special 
interests cf } lities or classes. jsut in time of peace the revenue 
must on the average, taki series of years together, equal the ex- 
penditures, or else the revenues must be increased. Last year there was 
a deficit. Unless our expenditures can be kept within the revenues, 

our revel laws must be readjusted. It is as yet tov early to 





attempt to outline what shape such a readjustment should take, for it 
is as yct too early to say whether there will be need for it. 


There is much food for thought in the above quotation from 


the latest message of President Roosevelt. It contains several 
very important propositions which deserve careful study. Evi- 





y President Reesevelt last December could see no reason 
for tariff revision unless the revenues should prove to be de- 
ficient. But the revenues have proved to be ample. Will those 
who have been told that President Roosevelt favors immediate 
tariff revision be longer deceived? 

Relative to tariff revision, the national Republican platform 
of 1904 said: 

Nates of daty should be readjusted only when conditions have so 
changed that the public interest demands their alteration. 

In my speech in this House two years ago, which under the 
rule and by permission of the House I extended in the Record, 








I said: . 
‘ tariff schedules sacred? No; but the welfare of our people 
d be red to those whose actions may greatly promote or greatly 
i it Should our tariff laws never be revised? Certainly they 
When? Whenever it becomes evident that there is more to be 
gait in lost by the people of the United States through such 
rey n 
, In all of these utterances two thoughts are prominent: First, 
| of stability as a basis for progress and industrial pros- 
ne : ‘ond, the thought that the tariff should be revised 
( there is more to be gained than lost to the people of 
t] ited States through such revision. 
uor ©ummins has well said, “ the burden of proof of 
ity for revision is upon those who propose a change.” 
n view of the unquestioned prosperity of this great coun- 
1 of ity of the interests involved, it is only 
right that those who advocate a change should estab- | 
ests, “not only by preponderance of evidence, 
dal mnable doubt, the necessity for the change.” 
t idly ex: » such grounds for tariff revision 
posed, and soberly make up our minds whether 
establish “ beyond a reasonable doubt” the need of 
t ! at this time or in the near future. 
TRUS ARE NOT NEW THINGS. 

We ’ imes told the trusts have sprung up within the 
last fe rs, and that “revision of the tariff” is necessary 
to urb oO estroy the trusts.” But, sir, “trusts” are not 
new things. ‘They are su old, sir, that in the common law itself 
provision is made against “ combination in restraint of trade.” 

fiere in my hand I hold a book entitled “The Progress of 

Nation.” It is a earefully prepared and well written book | 
by an Englishman by the name of G. R. Porter. It was pub- | 
lished in Isneland in 1851, its purpose being to show the progress | 
of the British nation during the first half of the nineteenth | 


Here 
the way the English producers of coal formed 
“trusts” and “ regulated production and prices” away back in 


century. 


count of 





» on pages 281 to 283 I find a very interesting | 


' 








1771, at which time, according to the best authorities that I can 
find, the English tariff policy as to coal followed her present 
general tariff policy. The following extracts will give a fai, 
idea of the story of an early English “ trust: ” 


LIMITATION OF COAL OUTPUT AND SALES. 


The “limitation of the vend” existed with some partial interrup. 
tions from the year 1771. This arrangement was no less than a x; 
tematic combination among the owners of collieries having their out. 
lets by the Tyne, the Wear, and the Tees to raise the price of coal to 
consumers by a self-imposed restriction as to the quantity supplied, 
A committee appointed from among the owners held its meetings rec- 
ularly in the town of Newcastle, where a very costly establishment of 
clerks and agents was maintained. By this committee not only was 
the price fixed at which coals of various qualities might be sold when 
sea borne for consumption within the kingdom, but the quantity y 
assigned, which, during the space of the fortnight following each order 
or “issue,” the individual collieries might ship. 

™ Eg Be a * 


TOW SALES WERE REGULATED. 


The Newcastle committee met once a fortnight, or twenty-six times 
in the year, and, according to the price in the London market, deter- 
mined the quantity that might be issued during the following fort- 
night. If the London price was what is considered high, the issue was 
increased, and if low, diminished. If the “issue”’ were twenty on the 
1,000 the colliery here described would have been allowed to sell 
(20 by 50) 1,000 chaldrons during the ensuing fortnight. ‘The pit and 
establishment might be equal to the supply of 3,000 or 4,000 chaldro 
orders might be on the books to that extent or more; ships might 
waiting to receive the largest quantity, but under “the regulation of 
the vend” not one bushel beyond the 1,000 chaldrons could be shipped 
until a new issue should be made. By this system the price was kept 
up; and as regards the colliery owners, they thought it more for their 
advantage to sell 25,000 chaldrons at 30 shillings per chaldron than to 
sell 100,000 chaldrons at the price which a free competition would 
have brought. 

& 


* * * 


SURPLUS EXPORTED AT MUCH LOWER THAN HOME PRICES. 


There was another consequence resulting from this limitation of the 
home coal trade which it is necessary to state, as it was productive of 
great national evil. 

The owners of collieries being restricted in their fornightly issues to 
quantities which their establishments enabled them to raise in three or 
four days were naturally desirous of finding for their men during the 
remainder of the time some employment which should lessen the ex- 
pense of maintaining them in idleness and spread over a large quantity 
of product the fixed expenses of their establishment and their dead 
rents. To this end coals were raised which must find a sale in foreign 
countries, and it practically resulted that the same quality of coals 
which, if shipped to London were charged at 30 shillings 6 pence per 
Newcastle chaldron were sold to foreigners at 18 shillings for that 
quantity, giving a preference to the foreign buyer of 40 per cent in the 
cost of English coal. By this means the finest kinds of coal used in 
London at a cost to the consumer of about 30 shillings per ton might 
be had in the distant market of St. Petersburg for 15 or 16 shillings, or 
a little more than half the London price. 


VERY LOW EXPORT PRICE OF NUT COAL. 

Nor was this the worst effect of the system. In working a colliery, a 
great proportion of small coal is raised. ‘The cost to the home con- 
sumer, under the system of limitation, being greatly exaggerated, and 
the freight and charges being equally great upon this article as upon 
round coal, very little smali coal would find a market within the king- 
dom, except on the spot where it was raised; and as the expense of 
raising it must be incurred, the coal owners were forced to seck else- 
where for a market at any price beyond the mere cost of putting it on 
board ship. By this means, “ nut coal,” which consists of small pieces, 
free from dust, which have passed through a screen, the bars of which 
are five-eighths of an inch apart, were sold for shipment to foreign 
countries at the low price of 3 shillings per ton. 

The intrinsic quality of this coal is quite as good as that of the 
round coal from the same pits; it is equally suitable for generating 
steam, and for general manufacturing purposes; and thus the manufac- 
turers of Denmark, Germany, Russia, etc., obtained the fuel they re- 
quired, and without which they could not carry on their operations, at 
a price not only below that paid by English manufacturers, but for 
much less than the cost at which it was raised. 


STEEL-RAIL TRUST IN ENGLAND. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to show now that they had a steel- 
rail “trust” in England more than twenty years ago. More- 
over, it was part of an international trust, in which the manu- 
facturers of England were the prime movers and the most im- 
portant factors. 

Here in my hand 4 hold the second report of the British Royal 
Commission to inquire into the cause of industrial depression in 
England. Here on page 56 of the “ Minutes of Evidence” taken 
in 1885, begins the testimony of I. T. Smith, genefal manager of 
the Barrow Hematite Steel Company. For reasons that will ap- 
pear, Mr. Smith knew thoroughly the subject that he discussed. 
Let me read you a portion of what he said, this being found 
on page 60 of the “ Minutes: ” 

Mr. Smith was asked by the commission: 

Can you give us any information with regard to the association 
which we understand has been formed for the purpose of distributiig 
the orders received for the manufacture of rails?— 

Meaning steel rails. To which Mr. Smith replied: 

I had something to do with the origin of that association, and the 
conduct of it since. It was formed two years ago— 

That is, in 1883— 
at which time steel rails were being sold at less than £4 per ton at the 
works, that price, I believe, being a loss to the parties selling them 


varying from 5s. to 10s. a ton. The quantity of rails required then 
had fallen off to only about one-third of what it had been in previous 


* * * 











vears! we were all of us working nothing like half time, and when 
orders came in it became a question, Is it better to take these orders 
at a known loss or let the works stand and have an indirect loss in that 
wav? The competition became so keen that we got down to less than 
«4 at the works. After some time the makers in Engiand, all except 
one firm, agreed to join the association, and it was decided to endeavor 
ociate the Belgians and the Germans with us as being the only 
{ countries that exported rails. It ended, after taking the figures 
of three years of the exports from the three countries, that Great Britain 
_pt 66 per cent of the entire export trade, Belgium had 7 per cent, and 
Germany 27 per cent. 
This was only a short time after Germany and Belgium had 
turned to the protective-tariff system, and their industries 
had not yet been developed. Mr. Smith continued: 


We have since modified the division a very little 








ané given Germany 





1 or 2 per cent more and Belgium one-half per cent; but in effect tl 
country has reserved two-thirds of the export trade. The next th 
that we had to do, having agreed upon what proportion each co 





was to have of the orders of the world, was to agre 





among ourselves 
how we should divide those orders, and we the ipon assessed the 
capabilities of each work, each company representing. a certain number 
r parts out of 100 parts. The effect of this has been that we have 


on for two years dividing the orders in something like a proper 
proportion, and we have maintained a price of £4 13s. a ton at the 
works, it having been when we began £4 

AN INTERNATIONAL RAIL POOL. 

Here I have a copy of the London Iron and Coal Trades 
view for October 21, 1904, which gives the following account of 
an international rail pool—that is, an international trust for the 
handling of steel rails, a “trust” in the formation of which 
“free trade” England took the most prominent part. It will 
be noted, however, that German and Belgian industries during 
the twenty years since the “trust” of 1883 have grown under 
protection faster than the English industries under nonpro- 


te- 
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tection, as is shown by the fact that in this new international | 


trust, they have a larger share than in the former one: 
For some time past rumors have been in circulation regarding negotia- 


tions between the rail makers of Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, and | 


France, the object being to arrive at an understanding as to export 
orders and to prevent the ruinous cutting of prices that has hitherto 
taken place in this industry. Some months ago an understanding was 
nearly reached, but broke down over a dispute as to the allotments. 
We learn on the best authority that, as a result of a meeting held in 
London last week, an agreement has now been arrived at. At this con- 
ference an arrangement was provisionally entered into by the various 
delegates on behalf of the countries which they represented, and the 
agreement now only wants the ratification of the group of works in 
each country to come into operation for a period of three years. In 
Great Britain this ratification appears to be only a matter of form, and 
no hitch is to be expected. The German Stahlwerks Verband, the Bel- 
gian Steel Works Union, and the individual French steel works are 
practically agreed on the desirability of the arrangement, although in 
these cases the final approval of the constituents is necessary. 

The agreement is based upon export sales amounting to 1,300,000 
tons per annum, and the allotment te each country is as follows, taking 
a figure of 100 as the unit: British works, 53.50; German works, 
28.83; Belgian works, 17.67; total, 100. French works, first year, 
4.8 parts out of 104.8 parts; second year, 5.8 parts out of 105.8 parts; 
hird year, 6.4 parts out of 106.4 parts. It will be observed that, while 
the British, German, and Belgian allotments are expressed in a unit of 
100, the French works have their allotment added to this figure of 100, 


making the actual unit for the first year 104.8, rising to 106.4 at the | 


end of the third year. 


We underagtand that at the London meeting the British allotment was | 


finally fixed, but it was left to the Belgians and Germans to arrange 
among themselves their respective proportions, with the result as shown 
above. The arrangement seems a very fair one to all parties. The 
British proportion is, of course, very much less than would have been 
obtained had the arrangement come into force in, say, 1899. The im- 
mense increase of German exports in the last five years has entitled 
that country to a much larger share. During the past two years the 
total rail exports have been rather under i,200,000 tons, and in 1903 
we had approximately 52 per cent of the total. We understand, how- 
ever, that the arrangement on which the allotments were made was to 
take the exports over a longer period of years. Prior to 1899 Germany 
did not cut much of a figure in the export rail trade, and in 1900 our 
own proportion had sunk to under 40 per cent. On the whole, there- 
fore, the arrangement may be considered an equitable one. 
the arrangements between the British works themselves are concerned 
the agreement embraces all the works in the country, with the exception 
of such firms as the Glengarnock Iron and Steel Company, the Leeds 
Forge Company, and other firms, whose output of rails is either very 
smali or spasmodic. The allotment to the works themselves is a delicate 
matter. The make of rails in Scotland is insignificant at present. 

The one vital flaw in the scheme is that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and other American works which export rails are not parties to 
the agreement. Whether they can be induced to come within the fold 
remains to be seen. 


AN ENGLISH AND SCOTCH STEEL COMBIND. 


Here in my hand I hold a copy of the London Ironmonger, one 
of the great trade papers of England. This is the issue for 
October 22, 1904. It contains the following account of a British 
steel “ association,” such as we call a “trust.” This, mind you, 
is wholly in Great Britain under “ free trade:” 


After much negotiation the steelmakers of the north of England 
and of the west of Scotland have been able to come to an arrangement 
whereby competition in the sale of ship and boiler plates ceases in their 
respective districts, so far as the producers are concerned. On Tuesday, 
at a conference held in Newcastle, it was resolved that no Scotch 
maker should sell plates for delivery in the north of England, and that 
no maker in that district should sell plates for delivery in the Clyde 
valley. The parties to this bargain are the largest producers of steel 
in the country, and the compact is probably one of the most important 
ever concluded in the United Kingdom in an industrial sense. The 





So far as | 





‘tions of pro 


negotiations are to 





tion, but these have not been lost 





















proceed, so as, if possible, to bring all branches i ine 

It is not to be wondered at tl t! ‘ ‘ ‘ { 3 
created something akin to consternation in the 1 CO ers in 
the respective districts. They had hoped.that the « L ¢ e 
would fail, and they left no stone unturned to » but 
without effect. In both localitie iyers are now practically at the 
mercy of producers. There are other urees fro! I n 
be drawn, yet only in last emerge at a t fe ; 
could face, at n and tl s featur f 
the arranger \ oO 
be > I Un K i 
an oj . < n off 1 
out e } ( t Vv 
du t of t g u i 
ot © it i 
ade d 1 : 1c , 
wise would have « e to buiiders and « it 

The Scotch and English ers are not us for ll y all I f 
Shipbuilding material, in B t cs} tlly, at shi te 
what they exact at 1 r o t doors, nd a great qi v eg 
has in consequence gone to that port which on f ms Ww 
constructed in Scotland or England. It is this handicapptir 
than the actual price c! ed for material, of Ss 
of England houses complain, and which they re: fear will now 
become accentuated. It is rumored that t in! y dry in the 
writing of the bargain ere a suggestion w made to ] 6d non 
plates; but diplomatic counsels prevailed and the step was postponed. 

TRUSTS NOT RESULT OF PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 
From the foregoing illustrations, which could be multiplied 
: SD 
indefinitely, a number of truths must be evident to the thought- 
ful and candid. 

In the first place, it is clear that the so-called “trusts” are 
not the result of a protective tariff, otherwise there would be 
none of them in Great Britain, whose tariff has in it no vestige 
of protection. 

This conclusion is strengthened in one’s mind by remembering 
that in this eountry there are “trusts,” so called, in articles 


upon which there is no duty whatever, as, for 
sene oil and anthracite coal. 


example, in kero- 


It must be clear, in the second place, as stated by Mr. I. T. 
Smith in his account of the origin of the international steel- 
rail trust of 1883, that the cause of the “associations” or 
“trusts ” is the intensity of competition. And it must be clear 


further, that to remove our tariff duties on articles made by 
“trusts”? would only be to intensify this competition still fur- 
ther and bring about international trusts. 


Along this line I quote the following from the report of the 


€ 
< 


| United States Industrial Commission, composed of men of all 


parties : 
The removal of the tariff, then, will not abolish cor 


rT 


nbinations unless 























it abolishes the industry. The domestic competitors of combinations 
might be largely cut off by tariff reductions or removal, and the « 
bination survive with moderate profits, and yet be forced to sell its 
products to domestic customers at much lower prices. gut this sharp- 
ening of foreign competition by the removal of the tariff wo - 
yond any doubt, lead American combinations in some cases to enter into 
international combinations. Already we have the thread industry 
England and the United States, indeed the thread industry of the wv d, 
largely in the hands of an international combination. The borax trade 
is also organized internationally, and there have been efforts t 

about an international fron and steel combination. In Europe any 
combinations have crossed national boundaries. The advo S ( 

ering or removing the tariff in li f indust hould inquire care 
fully whether its effect might be produce ‘ . 
tion, and if so whether such an international trust would be desir e. 
The possible effect upon wages of a reduction or removal! duties must 
also be considered, and the further possibility of admitting tot ! 
try the surplus stocks of European manufacturers, at tes W 

to seriously cripple our Frome manufactures. If our manufacturers 
extend their foreign markets by s« g at low rates abroad, they but 
follow the example of European manufacturers, who for years have d 
posed of surplus stocks in this country so as to keep th 

going to their full capacity. What can be gained by helping foreign 


trusts to hurt domestic trusts is not apparent. 
And Professor Sumner, of Yale University, who is probably 





the leading “ free-trade” authority in this country, says on this 
subject: 

Trusts, department stores, railroad consolidations, bar are 
cases of a genera! development in the mode of industri ation 


* 7 = 


All branches of industry fall into it. It was the 
and inventions of the nineteenth century, especially in the field 
transportation and the transmission of intelligence, which made it 


sible, and then profitable, to organize industry on a more comprehe 
scale. 
It will be noted that this great teacher of “ free tract does 
not even hint at the tariff as the cause of the “ trusts 
DEMOCRATIC THEORY VERSUS DEMOCRATIC PRACTICE. 
For twenty years or more the Democratic party has been 


vociferating against “trusts.” In all that 
only one suggestion on the trust problem. ‘That suggesti 
has repeated over and over and is still repeating. In the Demo- 
cratic national platform of 1900 that proposition was stated in 
the following language: 

Tariff laws should be amended by putting the products of trusts 
the free list to prevent monopoly under the plea of protection. 


ide 


time it has m: 


on 
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“Putting trust-made goods on the free list” has always been 
the Democratic plan of dealing with the so-called trusts. That, 


Mr. Chairman, is the cry of the weakling, calling on other na- 
tions to intervene and help us solve a purely domestic problem. 
It sir, a modern industrial application of the idea of King 
George the Third of England when he hired foreigners to come 
over here and fight for him during our war for independence. 
The American people never took to that idea, and they never 
will. 

And how did our Democratic brethren prove their sincerity 
in this matter when they had a chance? 
people, in a period of forgetfulness, entrusted the Democratic 
party with full power in this Government, turning over to — 
party the Presidency and both Houses of Congress. How, I 
ask, did Democratic performances then measure up with De mo- 
cratic prom 


is, 





ises? 


One of the so-called “trusts” of which we have all heard, 
one of the oldest and strongest, one of those most nearly a 
monopoly, is the “sugar trust.” From Democratic protesta- 


the “ toiling masses,” who are the chief 
we might naturally expect that at the earli- 


tions of friendship for 
consumers of sugar, 


est moinent after coming into power the Democratic party 
would hasten to smite the sugar trust by putting sugar on the 
free list. Did our Democratie brethren do that? Nay, verily; 


they moved in the opposite direction. 

In the tariff act of 1890, the McKinley law, 
above number sixteen Dut ‘h standard in color” 
on the free list 


all sugars “ not 
had been placed 
and on refined sugar was placed the very moder- 
ate duty of half a cent per pound. That was the law when the 
Democratic party came into power in 1893. 

Did our Democratic brethren hasten to put into practice their 
much-vaunted plan for “ preventing monopoly "—did they keep 


raw sugar on the free list as they found it and remove the duty | 
from refined sugar? Nay, nay. The tariff Ilaw enacted by 
them—the ill-starred Wilson law that our good Democratie 


friend CHAMP CLARK wishes now that he had not voted for— 
that Democratie law not only did not remove the duty from the 
“ trust-made” sugar, but it took raw sugar from the free list 
and put on it a duty of 40 per cent, and increased the duty 
on refined sugar above the rate in the McKinley law. 

Thus did our Democratic brethren show, when put to the test 
and given opportunity for responsible action, that they them- 
selves regarded their much-vaunted proposition as void of sense, 
and the country may now be pardoned if it regards their 
protestations on the subject as void of sincerity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s one hour has expired. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man how much more time he desires? 
Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. That is hard to tell. I had 


expected to have at least an hour more. 
Mr. GAINES of Mr. Chairman, I 
gentleman be allowed to conciude his remarks. 
Mr. PAYNE. I ean not consent to that, Mr. Chairman. I 
give notice that, as we are so near adjournment, I ean not, dur- 
ing this debate, consent that any gentleman shall talk without 
limit. If the gentleman will state how much time he wants, I 


Tennessee, that the 


ask 


will not object. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will ask 
that the gentleman from Minnesota may have a half hour fur- 
ther time I will not object. There are three hours to-night di- 


visible between the two parties, and I can not consent that any 
portion of the hour and a half belonging to this side of the 
Chamber be consumed by that side of the House. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I ask that the gentleman’s time 
be extended half an hour. 


Mr. PAYNE. I will not object to that, but I give notice that 
an hour and a half will be the limit of speaking. 
Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. I thoroughly appreciate the 


compliment of being given all the time assigned to this side of 


the House. I do not blame the gentleman from Mississippi for 
demanding the time belonging to that side of the House. There 
are many on both sides who wish to be heard. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Three hours was the order of the House. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. I understand now that it 
Wiis, 

And now, Mr. Chairman, as I shall not be able to conclude 
what I had planned to say, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
be permitted to extend my remarks in the Recorp and complete 
the argument that I have in mind, embodying some documents 
nec ry to elucidate and illustrate what I have to say. 

The CHAIRM AN. Without objection, the gentleman will be 


permitted to extend his remarks in the REcorp. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. I would like also to have per- 
mission to put in the Recorp the chart in front of the Speak- 


In 1892 the American ! 











er’s desk, not yet unrolled. 


It is not a photograph, and eo». 
tains nothing in the nature of an advertisement. I expect 
to reach a discussion of it, and I would like to have permissicoy 
to insert it in the Recorp. 
Mr. PAYNE. That is a matter wholly within the discretion 
f the Committee on Printing. 
YM r. McCLEARY of Minnesota. That is satisfactory to me. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, let us find out the Republican position 
on this matter of the so-called “ trusts.” 


ROOSEVELT ON THE TARIFF TRUSTS. 


In his letter of acceptance Mr. Roosevett discussed brietiy 
but thoroughly the Democratic notion of solving the “trust” 
problem by “removing the duty from trust-made article 
Nowhere else have I ever seen so.much good sense on this 
subject expressed in so few words. Republicans and De 
erats alike will find it profitable to read over and over again 
this admirable statement until “ the Roosevelt idea” on the sub- 
ject is thoroughly understood. He said: 


At the outset it is worth while to say a word as to the attempt to 
identify the question of tariff revisicn or tariff reduction with a so 
tion of the trust question. This is always a sign of desire to avoil 
any real effort to deal adequately with the trust = In spt 
ing on this point at Minneapolis, on April 4, 1903, I said: 

“The question of tariff revision, speaking broadly, stands wholly 
apart from the question of dealing with the trusts No change in 
tariff eatiee can have any substantial eect in solving the so-called 
trust problem. Certain great trusts or great corporations are wholly 
unaffected by the tariff’. Almost all the others that are of any i 
portance have as a matter of fact numbers of smaller American co: 
petitors; and of course a change in the tari which would work injury 


AND 









to the large corporation would. work not merely injury but destruction 
to its sm r competitors ; and equally of course such a change would 
mean disaster to all the wage-workers connected with either the large 
or the sm mall corporations. Krom the standpoint of those interested in 


the solution of the trust problem, 
mean that the trust 
American competitors, 


such a change would therefore mer 
was relieved of the competition of its: weaker 
and thrown only into competition with foreign 
competitors; and that the first effort to meet this new competition 
would be made by cutting down wages, and would therefore be pri 
marily at the cost of labor. Jn the case of some of our greatest trusts 
such @ change might confer upon them a positive benefit. Speaking 
br adly, it is evident that the changes in the tariff will affect the trusts 
for weal or for woe simply as they affect the whole country. The tariff 
affects trusts only as it affects all other interests. It makes all these 
rests, large or small, profitable ; and its benefits can be taken fr 
the lar; ge only under penalty of taking them from the small also.” 
There is little for me to add to this. It is but ten years since the last 

















attempt was made, by means of lowering the tariff, to prevent some 
pe » from prospering too much. The attempt was entirely successful. 
The tariff law of that year was among the causes which in that year 
and for some time afterwards effectually prevented anybody from pros 


pe. too much, and labor from prospering at all. Undoubtedly it 
vould be possible at the present time to prevent any of the trusts 
from remaining prosperous by the simple expedient of making such a 
sweeping change in the tariff as to paralyze the industries of the coun 
try. The trusts would cease to prosper; but their smaller competi 
tors would be ruined, and the wage-workers would starve, while it 
yould not pay the farmer to haul his produce to market. The evils 
nected with the trusts can be reached only by rational effort, step 
y step, along the lines teken by Congress and the Executive during 
tie 1 ast three years. If a tariff law is passed under which the country 
prospers, as the country has Se under the present tariff law, 
th en all classes will share in the prosperity. If a tarigg law is passed 
aimed at preventing the prosperity of some of our people, it is 
certain as anything can be that this aim will be achieved only by cut 
ting down the prosperity of all of our people. 


As the best contrast between the Democratic view and the 
Republican view of the trust problem that I have seen, I invite 
attention to the following recent editorial from the Mountain 
Lake (Minn.) View: 


WHICH WAY—CLEVELAND’S OR ROOSEVELT’S? 


han twenty years the question of regulating the so-called 
During all that time 


ng 
sis 





as 


For 


“trusts” 


more j 
has been before the American people. 


the Democratic party has offered only one suggestion. And althoug 
even the Democratic party itself, when it was actually in power, 


showed that it recognized the folly of this idea, it keeps on repeating 
the prop< sition over and over again. In the Democratic national! 
platform of 1900 the Democratic idea is worded as follows: 

Tariff laws shouki be amended by putting the products of trusts 
on the free list, to prevent monopoly under che plea of protection.” 

Over against that, positively and aggressively, we have the Repu 

lican idea. This idea was worded by President Roosevelt in his leit« 
of acceptance : :s follows: 
ertain great trusts or great corporations are whoily unaffected 
by th e tariff. Almost all others that are of any importance have, as a 
matter of fact, numbers of smaller American competitors ; and, 
course, a change in the tariff which would work injury to the larg 
corporation would work not merely injury but destruction to it 
smaller competitors. * * *® In the case of some of our greatest 
trusts such a change might confer upon them a positive benefit 
* * * The evils connected with the trusts can be reached onl) 
by rational effort, step by step, along the lines taken by Congress and 
Fxecutive during the last three years.” 


Demoert atic plan, 
the McKink 
as a purely domestic problem, 





by ‘“‘ removing the cuty from ene, made Ser e d 
*y-Roosevelt Republican pla n, of dealing with the questi 
to be solved by 





the ‘people of this cou 


try in their own way. The Democr atic way is the way of King Georg 
the Third of England, who hired foreigners to help him in our Revo 
lutionary war. The Republican way is the way of Abraham Lincoln 


in the civil war, who placed his reliance on the 
of the American people. 
Which way do you think is best? Which way will you stand by? 


wisdom and patriotism 











TRUSTS INDIFFERENT TO PROTECTION. 

Let me ask your attention again to some of the statements of 
President Roosevelt in the remarkable Soeunsion about “ trusts 
and the tariff, above quoted.” Note the words carefully: 

At the outset it is worth while to say a word as to the attempt to 
identify the question of tariff revision or tariff reduction with a solu- 


tion of the trust question. This is always a sign of desire to avoid 
any real effort to deal adequately with the trust question. 


This is a hard blow that the President gives to sundry gen- 
tlemen who are advocating “ tariff revision” on the ground of 
wanting thus to “smite the trusts.” But President Roosevelt 
hits these gentlemen even a harder blow further on. Note these 
forceful statements, in which the President is clearly right, as 
is well known by all who really understand the facts: 

‘tain great trusts or great corporaticns are wholly unaffected by the 






Almost all the others that are of any importance have, as a 
r, of fact, numbers of smaller American competitors; and, od 
cours a change in the tariff which would work injury to the large | 





corpe rn ation would work not merely injury, 
compe titors. 

And new note how the President puts the final quietus on thes« 
professed “friends of the common people,” who vociferate so 
loudly against “capital” and against “ corporations,’ and who 
promise to “ remove the duty on trust-made goods.” In the fol- 
lowing truthful statement the President takes the ground com- 
pletely from under such professions : 


In the case of some of our greatest trusts such a change might confer 
upon them a positive benefit. 


President Rovuseyelt in the foregoing statement touches a 
vital point and delivers a crushing blow to the talk of sundry 
people who pretend to speak in his name, but who deliberately 
and willfully misrepresent him. 

It is certain that the so-called “trusts” are not showing any 
interest in maintaining the protective-tariff doctrine. Among | 
many preofs of this is the following letter from the general 
secretary and treasurer of the American Protective Tariff 
League. This letter is in answer to a telegram of inquiry sent 
him by me, as appears in the letter itself. Here is the text of 
the letter: 


but destruction to its sms siler 
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As a matter of fact, 


with some of these corporations are members. 
the evolution of independent concerhs into 
has had the practical ier of so greatly ré luc 
seriously impair the usefulness of our organizat 


these 


large corporations 
‘ing our revenues as to 





ion. 

Only by the most earnest effort, by the practice of the strictest bus!- 
ness economy, and by the constant attention to detail of a most loyal 
force of people have we been enabled to maintain the efficiency of our 
work. Contrary to the general opinion, our revenues are small and our 
needs are great. To illustrate: During the year 1905 our total receipts 
amounted to $34,421.67 and our total disbursements to $33,123.57, and 
with this amount of money we published and distributed 22,000,000 
pages of tariff literature. 

We should be very glad to have a contribution of $1 or $100 from 
any friend of protection, who believes in the policy for which we stand. 

Yours, very truly, 
: W. F. WAKEMAN 
Treasurer and General Secretary. 
FOREIGN COMMERCE AND DOMESTIC TRADE 

Mr. Chairman, having shown that there is nothing in the con- 
tention of those who claim that they desire to revise the tariff 
“to curb the trusts,” and that in their position they are abso 
lutely antagonizing the work of President Roosevelt in securing 
proper regulation of the great enterprises ce ily spoken of 
as “trusts,” I pass on to the next ground on which some people 
are advocating “ immediate tariff revision,” namely, that Ameri 





° 


can goods are sold cheaper abroad than at hom 
enough of truth in this allegation to make it 
us view the matter in the large in order to for 

According to the census of 1900, we proc 
that year manufactured goods to the value of 
millions of dollars. According to the Statisti 
we exported in the year 19 


e. is just 
Let 
a just opinion. 
n this country 
1irteen thousand 
‘al Abstract the 


0 manufactured goods 


There 
dan I 


rm 
d 
tl 
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ce l 


of 


to the value of four hundred and thirty-three millions of dollars 
7 is was a very large exportation of manufactured goods, the 
largest in our history up to that time, and we very properly 
boasted of it as a complete refutation of the Democratic theory 
that the protective tariff works against enlargement of our 


foreign trade. 
That was a large volume of export of manufa 
Sut when we come to compare the value of th 


‘tured 


ods exp: 


zo ds, 
x ted 
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with the value of the goods produced, we find that the exports 
THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE TARIFF LEAGUE, amounted to only 3 per cent of our total production. The most 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 339 Broapway, reliable figures obtainable to-day show that for the year 1905 
New York, May 22, 1906. ‘ . 4% 2 ewe et ; a . 
Hon. JAMES T. McCueary. M. C pee Sere, Sag ae, 0068 there is substantially the same proportion of exports to total 
Washington, D. C. yroduction. 

DEAR Mr. McCiLeary: I beg to'acknowledge your telegram of even Mr. Chairman, the most stupendous fact in all our industrial 

date, which reads as follows: situation is this, that although we produce Mulhall, the 
‘Please write me to-day giving frankly and fully the composition great British statisticis shows—about one-third of ali the 

and purposes of the Am Pro soctive e Tariff League, the method of | 5*© it Titish sta ician, shows ee one-tnl zt a i 

its support, and the relatic led ‘trusts’ to that s rt.” | goods manufactured in all the world, our standard of living is 

In reply I beg to say “the ican Protective Tariff, so high—we live in such good houses, » well furnished: we 
wa ganize n 885 by th I I . a 
Cc anne E zed in ; ‘we wear such good clothes; we eat so mut h good food; we enjoy so 
George Draper, Corneli i many of the luxuries and comforts of life—that we keep at 
ham, P. ©. Cheney, D "Tarts orn, home for our own use and enjoyment 97 per cent of all our 
Cook Oliver Williams B = stealf. 

OOK, vilver lliliams >. teal + als nok he Sens saa the hi hes ie at 
M. Knox, William § 12 ip, Levi L. Reown. I Ci ious production. Rather than forego the high lo 
George H. Ely. Its object is explained by Article II of its constitution, living of which that is undeniable evidence, we could well. afford 
which reads as follows : to throw into the sea the goods that we now export. 

But we do not throw oa into the ocean; we sell them 

“The object of this league shall be to —— Amer ican labor by 2! .},. sad: and, as a matter fact..bv far the large: part of them 
tariff on imports which shall “¢ ; chen Shute) Ot a ; 2. ce a 
preducts against the competition | is sold at prices higher Pe those obtained in this country. 

z ; tive ‘Ts | . . — 
“1 ..4 pees es y 0 . ty r we may say—that it | AMERICAN SHOES DEARER ABROAD THAN AT HOMIE 

Ps 7 , le — Pa . S| j : : Vo iy thie he ite oro 
an American tract society to Ames rican  Solitice-and its efforts in favor | Last fall at the Minnesota State Fair, whi h, by its great 
ot the policy of pro tect m to Amer! ican labor and industry may be de- reputation as perhaps the best State fair in the Union, tracts 
scribed somewhat a: lows sople from arts of the country and from other countries, I 

First. The tariff lea ue pr epares, edits, publishes, and distributes all | poop er all parts of tl ers oA See . eee a 
classes of 5 rine favoring the national policy of protection. | met my old friend Hon. A. Harris, of Kansas. Some of us 

Second. It antagonizes all efforts hostile to that volicy. Its scope is can remember him as a Member of this House in the Fifty-third 

1 { li can rel ili I 
— eo a peal a a eton. se political or in any way affecting or | Gonoress and afterwards as a member of the Senat Mr. Har- 
er ad OITICA aie ‘ . Var . ia ~T ; ‘ or . . > | 

Mem 1ip in the tal ague is explained by the following nledge: | ris is now the Democratic candidate fo1 rv ior of his state, 

“The dersigned hereby declares his devotion to American indus Personally Mr. Harris and I are excellent friends. Of iv. 
trial independence, and pledges himself to pay to the American Protec- nee ay ee IP sad ihm + oe) wmninior but we differ radi- 
tive Tarif League, annua! the sum of $100 (or so much thereof as | Harris as a man I have a high Oo] - . a ¢ <n . s . 
may be called for in any year by the executive committee), with the | cally on questions of politics. As a Member of the Ilifty tl ra 
privileg re of terminating this obligation by giving written notice to the Congress he voted and worked for the enactment of the Wi n 
ones ~ Lge of the League on or before December 31 for each year | toriff law, which I as strenuously op] 1 He is one of the 

1ereafte ae a > ne oy re Pacinraecal Tarif? 

Upon our books we have regis stered as members or sul scribers 878 | lene ling spirits of the so-called “Am« ican Re rrocal ‘J { 
individuals, firms, and corporations. Of this number less than one- | League,” whose headquart« rs are in Chicago, with whose | 
half regularly subscribe to our work. iin sthoda itterlv disagree. 

Referring to.the last phrase of your telegram as to “the relation | PO=€5 and — “¥ oo ; ews . oa h Iarris demat 1: Ir 
of the so-called ‘trusts’ to that supp ort,” would say that in the last Half jokingly and half seriou ly, fr. Hi: rris dema ‘ AF. 
few years during the period whi many individual interests have | McCreary, why don’t you Repu! licans revise the t: ? Io 
been’ absor? ed by large con¢ ha lost several hundred sub-| which in the spirit, I responded: Why should we?” 
scribers, owing to the condit xists. ‘To illustrate: z= : : a. Gh Wie aa os ta ees ee i 

Take the case of the i Steel Cory ion. Formerly, | ‘Then, in sober est, he said: Because it is a sh t 
before this corporation was nized, we had 110 memberships among | the protective tariff should be used to rt from the Amer } 
the subsidiary firms which have become identified with that cor a people high prices for manufactured goot Ss is shown by 
tion. To-day we receive one contribution of $100 from one only of / . 5 a : se te ae an sti ey un ‘ 
the constitnent compzuies of the saic corporation. In this case you | fact that such goods are sold much che PT » ple in ¢ 
will notice that our re 1@3 tecreased from about $11,060 to $10 countries. The American people will not du this 1 L 
The seme condition applies to. vot large corporat ions th rougl longer.” 
country. I have in m cy } arge cory n, which forn ai aiid ¢ a ] st = 
its sulsidiary compat Lic S$ carric a sey teen 1 rshi Ips. Fro m this or lo this I answere 1: Brot r fi ris, you ; 
ganizatioa to-day we do not receiv a contr ition of any character line of thought on which it very easy for la 
from it, from its officers, or from its constituent com pes lies. Ind an as you to go entirely wrong en wit! 

I Go not think any of the large cor ‘ations in the cot intry carry — . Y are e ‘id ntly in earnest about tl \ 7a) @ 
membeiship in this organization. Doubtless some indi viduals identit ied } tions. ou are evidently in earnest ave i y ew 
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waiting for the next lot of caftle to be brought out for exhibi- 
jon we might as well have a frank talk about this matter. 
tell me, what American goods are you thinking of as 
g sold abroad cheaper than at home.” “ Oh, everything in 

‘ manufactured goods,” he replied. 
That indefinite,” I answered. “ Please tell me some 
actual case of which you have personal knowledge. You will 
with me that it is neither right nor wise to reach conclu- 
j of large imp tt on the sure foundation of an 
abundance of undisputed and indisputable facts. In the interest 





is Too 
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ex¢ e] 








of truth, please be specific. 

Well,” he admitted, “I have never been in any foreign 
country, so Ll do not know any such facts of my personal 
knowledge. But I am advised on what I regard as good uuthor- 
ity that W Over shoes cost $5 in this country and that the 
same shoe can be bought in England for $3.50.” 

‘Is that as good an illustration as you can think of?” I 

It. Mr. Harris replied. “I use it, too, because it comes 
home to t experience of every family. We all buy shoes.” 

nd are you just as certain of the truth of this allegation 
as yi e of any other on which you base your conclusions? ” 
I : 

* he answered; “this is the best illustration that I can 
t] . of, and I feel sure that the facts are as I have stated. 
] iy doubt about it.” 

Would it alter your opinion in any way,” I asked, “if I 
we | to you beyond a doubt that both of the allegations 
on which you put so much stress and to which you attach so 

h i rt e are untrue? If I can prove to you that stand- 
rd Walk-O l ; do not cost $5 in this country, and that, 
on the ot! hand, they can not be bought in England for $3.50, 
and that, on the contrary, the Walk-Over shoe costs more any- ! 
where in England than the same shoe costs anywhere in the 
United States, would that affect your opinion in any way? If 
I can show beyond a reasonable doubt that the information 
that has been furnished you and on which you are basing your 
opinion is wrong in every respect and as to every material fact, 
\ i that in any way affect your opinion on the general ques- | 
tion? 

ife admitted that it would. 

“Well,” I answered, “right here in my pocket I have proofs 
that I am sure you will not question. Last year my son and I 
went to Europe, landing in Naples on May 25. We traveled 
thr i many countries, from Italy on the south to Norway 
ind Sweden on the north, and from Hungary on the east to the 
British ] ; on the west. On reaching London, near the close 


of our trip, my son found it necessary to buy a pair of shoes. 


We were staying at the Hotel Cecil. At the Strand entrance 
to ithe hotel we found one of the London stores of the Walk- 
Over Shoe Company. This company, as you may know, like some 
other co: nies, has its own stores in the larger cities of this 


cou y and of Europe. 
we ving that just such stories as were told to you were be- 
< circulated in the United States, I asked my son to take a 


I eipt for the shoes. Here it is. It reads: 
WALK-OVER SHOE COMPANY, 80 STRAND, LONDON, W. C. 

Bran ;: London—227T Oxford street, W.; 140 Cheapside, E. C.; 
SO trand, W. C. Manchester—96 Market street. Glaszgow—131 
} in street. siverpool—95 Lord street. Belfast—2 Donegal 
place Leeds—118 and 119 Briggate. Edinburgh—21 Princess street. 
Birmingham—-Corner of New street and Colmore row, Victoria square. 
( Hh E. KEITH COMPANY’S AMERICAN MADE WALK-OVER BOOTS AND 

SHOES. 
Only one price, 16/6. 
1 by - ——. Exd. by ———~ ———. Date, 14/8. 
ie T. McCleary 

g 8. d. 
LT GO aeiciive ssn scirisio masses een pee elnein Sel eoemtalieeage cane ane ee 16 6 
ODETTE ne enti li ene eae i ©¢ 

18 90 

Paid. 


WALK-OverR SHOR Co. 

‘This receipt shows that om August 14, 1905, my son, Leslie 
T. McCleary, bought in London a pair of Walk-Over shoes. size 
6. width 1b, and paid 18s. and 6d., or more than $4 for them, 
this being the uniform price all over Great Britain. 

“My son had his old shoes repaired. That cost 1s. and 6d 
r about 36 cenis hich to Americans seems a very small 
‘ . This illustrates, by the way, a fact that everyone 
t ‘ting in Europe soon discovers, namely, that manual labor 
or almost any kind of human service is very cheap 

“In order that might be no possible question about the 
matter, I had my son stand in front of the Walk-Over store 
window and point with his cane to the advertisement which was 
oy the window in large gold letters, and in that position I 


"> 
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there 
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| Hie was born in Bohemia. 








‘kodaked” him. Here is the picture. You can see that he 
is pointing to the words “ Only one price, 16/6.’ 

“When we returned to New York we went to one of the 
3roadway stores of the Walk-Over Shoe Company, where we 
learned that in this country the uniform price for the standard 
Walk-Over shoes, such as he had bought—the price in New 
York and San Francisco, in St. Paul.and New Orleans—is 
$3.50. This last allegation anyone can test for himself. Thx 
Walk-Over patent-leather shoe is $4, but my son’s shoes were 
vici kid, the shoe sold regularly in this country for $3.50. 

“So the Walk-Over shoe, to which you referred, costs mor 
anywhere in England than it costs anywhere in this country. 
And you are wholly wrong in your ground for tariff revison.” 

Just then a fine bunch of cattle came into the judge’s spa 
for inspection, and Mr, Harris and I could not continue further 
our conversation. So I have never learned how the facts that 
I produced from my personal experience and of which I sub- 
mitted proofs, as I do here now, affected him. 

TESTIMONY OF AUGUST M. SCHROEDER. 

At Lakefield, Minn., lives a gentleman by the name of August 
M. Schroeder. He is a Democrat. He lives in a strong Repub- 
lican county. His credibility and standing in the community 
can be-judged by the fact that in a very strong Republican dis- 
trict Mr. Schroeder was a few years ago elected to the legis- 
lature of Minnesota. ; 

Two years ago I went to Jackson, the county seat of the 
county in which Mr. Schroeder lives to make a speech. Mr. 
Schroeder was there at the time. T gh we differ in political 
faith we are good friends personally. Mr. Schroeder had just 
returned from Europe, where he had been for several years 
representing the International Harvester Company. As I was 
going to discuss the question in my speech I asked Mr. Schroeder 
to tell me frankly and fully how the prices charged in Europe 
by his company compared with the prices that it charged in 
this country for the same machines. He answered that the 
prices charged in Europe were almost invariably higher than 
those in this country for the same class of machines sold under 
the same conditions. Out-of-date machines, not generally sala- 


ble in this country, could sometimes be sold abroad. If so, 
they were sold cheaper than the up-to-date machines. But so 


they are in this country. Sometimes, in the case.of a large 
sale for spot cash, regular prices would be shaded; but so they 
would be in this country. 

Mr. Schroeder summed the matter up by saying: “ You may 
quote me as authority for the statement that, conditions being 
the same, prices in Europe are higher than in the United States 
for the same machine.” 

TESTIMONY OF B. B, SONTAG. 

One of the best known and most highly respected business 
men of Heron Lake, Minn., is Mr. B. B. Sontag, vice-president 
of the Western Implement Company, jobbers and retailers of 
farm machinery and dairy supplies. Mr. Sontag is a Republican. 
He recently visited his native land. 

Mr. Sontag writes me that on “ market day” in Prague, the 
capital of Bohemia, “ when everything is on exhibition and for 
sale,” he found the following American goods among others 
for sale at the prices stated: 

McCormick and Deering mowers, 4-foot cut, at what would be 
about $92 in American money. 

Five-foot spring-teeth seeders, at what would be about $94.50 
in our money. 

Kight-foot horse rakes, at what would be about $42 in Ameri- 
can money. 

All of these prices, Mr. Sontag says, are far higher than the 
same articles cost in the United States. 

Mr. Sontag writes.me that he paid what would be $1.10 in 
American money for a pair of American-made rubbers that 
would have cost 85 cents in Heron Lake. And all other Ameri- 
can goods that he priced abroad he found selling in Europe 
higher than in the United States. 

Mr. Sontag takes issue with Tom Watson in his recent article 

“ Watson’s Magazine” on prices of American-made farm 
South America as compared with prices for the 
same articles here. He says that Mr. Watson is “away off” 
en his “ facts.” For instance, Mr. Watson quotes certain mow- 
ers as selling at $65 in this country and at $40 in South America. 
Mr. Sontag says that the mowers referred to sell in Heron Lake 
for $38, and he holds himself ready to “deliver the goods” if 
Mr. Watson will put up the cash. 


in 
machinery in 


OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 
I would be glad to go on by the hour giving my own personal 
experiences in pricing American goods in different countries if 
time permitted. But the sum and substance of the whole mat- 
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ter is this, that practically without exception I found that 
American goods are sold abroad at a higher price than at home, 
just as “ imported” goods here sell at a higher price, as a rule, 
than domestic goods of the same kind, and higher than they 
sell in the countries where they are produced. 

For example, we used a great many kodak films in taking 
pictures in the different countries of Europe. These films, for 
the size of kodak that we use, cost in this country 50 cents 
a roll. Nowhere in Europe could we buy the identical film 
for less than 60 cents a roll, and in some countries we had to 


pay as high as 75 cents a roll. That is, the Eastman kodak 
films, made in Rochester, N. Y., cost from 20 to 50 per cent 


more in Europe than in the United States. 

Now, for one other illustration of many that could be given 
and I shall pass to another phase of the question. 

fere in my hand I hold a copy of the British Ironmonger, 
well-known English trade magazine, published in London, 
which I have already referred, and to which I shall ask your 
attention egain later. 

Here on the last advertising page inside the cover you can 
see a large quarter-page advertisement of the 


a 


LO | 


well-known | 


“ Ingersoll” watch, made in the United States and sold in this | 


country everywhere for $1. 
paper it is 
about $1.22 
land 22 per 


advertised for sale in England at 5 
of our money; that is, this watch is sold in Eng- 
cent higher than in this country. [Applause.] 


RAINEY’S WATCH STORY. 


Speaking of watches reminds me of my talented friend from 
Illinois [Mr. RAtney], who some weeks ago made a speech on 
this floor that has echoed all over this country. It takes 
quite a man to say a thing so as to command the attention of 
a county. He is a more than ordinary man who can so speak 
as to get the ear of the people of a State. But what shall be said 
of a man who by force of his utterance carries a great truth 
into even the remotest hamlets of this great country? It is 
an accomplishment of which any man may well feel proud. 
This was achieved in a remarkable degree this winter by my 
friend from Illinois [Mr. Rarnry]. There is searcely 2 news- 
paper in the land so great or so small that it did not carry his 
name and his message." And by reason of his very forceful and 
dramatic presentation of his thought, he attracted the atten- 
tion of millions of people to a truth of far-reaching importance, 
and has performed in that way an exceptionally valuable serv- 
ice to the Republic. I am not sure that even he himself appre- 
ciates either the nature or the extent of the service that he has 
rendered to the people of this country. 

That service did not lie in either of two directions that 
might occur at first thought to those who heard the speech. 

That service was not in the advertising that my friend gave, 
unintentionally I hope and believe, to a deceptive method of 
selling goods that is being worked on the people of the United 
States by a man doing “ business” in New York. ‘That business 
has been so shrewdly advertised that even as bright a man as 
my friend from Illinois might well be pardoned for being caught 
by it. 

In his newspaper advertising this New Yorker offers well- 
known watch movements at very low prices, but he avoids prose- 
cution for fraud by plainly stating that he “ will not sell move- 
ments apart from cases or cases apart from movements.” 


MY PICTURE AND FRAME EXPERIENCE. 


This reminds me of an experience of my own, when I was a 
good deal younger than I am now. A pleasant-faced stranger 
approached me with this proposition: “ You are a prominent 
man in this community. I represent a house that does excel- 
lent work in making portraits from photographs. My company 
{is not well known in this section, but here is a sample of our 
work. You can see that it is fine work, but you can not tell 
whether or not it is a good likeness, because you do not know 
the man whose portrait it is. That is my trouble in making 
sales here. What I need is'an order from a man whose per- 
sonal appearance is well known in this section. You are better 
known than any one else. Now, I am specially anxious to make 
a portrait of you that I can refer to. If you will let me have 
one of your photographs, I’ll make the portrait for you without 
charging you a cent, provided that you will allow me to have 
a duplicate made for myself.” Well, I could hardly ask him to 
do better than that, so I gave him one of my photographs. 

This matter having been arranged, this pleasant-faced gentle- 
man said: “ Before you present this fine portrait to your wife, 
you will want it suitably framed, will you not? It will 
then be ready for your wife to set up as a memento of your 
thoughtful kindness. My house handles frames of all kinds in 
large quantities, and I’ll get you a suitable frame at cost.” This 


You will note that in this English | 
shillings, or 





appeared to be reasonable, and I selected a frame at a 
price. 

In due season the framed picture arrived, and it was all t 
I had expected it to be. I felt duly elated, and began 
some appreciation of the worth of being a 
the community,” who could thus ¢ a portrait 
bargain. Having had my “ portrait” made, I 
more notice of portraits and frames than I had ever taken before 
and I gradually came to know more about the values of sucl 
things. It was not very long before I discovered t] 
have got as good 2 portrait and as good a frame right at 1 
for less money. The pleasant 
me the portrait free, but on 
frame he made a handsome profit. [Laught 

And that is the way in which the “ bus I 1.” of lower 
Broadway operates. The talk of the “ 
ply a device to attract attention—simply 
lot of free Democratic advertising. He ad 
movements at a low price, but frankly notifies you 
will not sell you the movement except in connection 
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\INLY CHEAP WATCI 
Nor was the statement of the gentleman from Llinois 
portant as to the number of American watches reimported during 
the last two years by this “ business man” of New York, this 
“typical Democrat,” he was called by the gentleman from 
Illinois in his remarkable speech. The New Yorker did not re- 
import the number of watches that my friend was led to believe, 
nor were they of the grade of watches, in the main, that my 
friend has been led to suppose. In his speech the gentleman 
from Illinois claimed that these reimportations in the last two 
years represented a value of $130,000. When I heard that state- 
ment I resolved to investigate it. So I asked Hon. J. B. Rey- 
nolds, the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury having charge of 
customs matters, to have the custom-house records examined 
and let me know, as a matter of curious though not specially 
important information, just how many watches and of what 
value the New Yorker had actually reimported. Here is the 
letter of the Assistant Secretary in response to my inquiry: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 21, 1906. 


IES 


im- 


ag 
an 


Hon. JAMES T. McCLEary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. McCueary: I was informed by the Waltham Watch 
Company people that the three places at which Charles A. Keene had 
brought in watches were New York, Rouses Point, and Detroit. 
The collector at Detroit reports that no watches were imported there 
during the past two years. At Rouses Point, during the 
of time, the importations of Mr. Keene were 422 


same length 


$22 American watches 
with movements, valued at $3,188, and 180 American movement 
valued at $1,296, imported by another individual, but consigned to 
Keene. At New York Keene's importations for the last two years were 
8,287 watches and 1,979 movements, at a total value of $48,787. 
If you wish any further information along this line, please let me 
know, and I will get it for you at once. 
Very truly, yours, J. B. R®YNOLDs, 
Assistant Secretary. 


This letter shows that the total value of the American watches 
reimported by this “typical Democrat” was very much smaller 
than had been asserted. And even a very brief and hurried 
computation will show that, as was stated by the other gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Bouteti]—who recently discussed this 
subject so ably—the watches reimported must have been in the 
main very cheap watches, because their average value as de- 
clared in the invoices was very small 

RAINEY’S REALLY VALUABLE SERVICE, 

But my friend from Illinois [Mr. Ratnzey] did render the 
country a very great service by his speech. The important fact 
brought out by the speech of the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. 
Ratney]—the fact of vital importance for the American people 
to know, the fact which no ordinary statement of the matter 
would have impressed on their minds, a fact so simple and 


yet 
so important that it could be impressed as durably as it 
deserves only in some such dramatic way as that adopted by 
the gentleman from Illinois—is this, that in that wonderful la 


which bears the honored name of Nelson Dingley, our present 
tariff law, is 2 section, No. 483, under which American g 

that have been exported can be reimported absolutely free of 
duty! It is probable that neither the existence of this provision 
in the law nor the tremendous importance of it was known to 
one in a thousand of even our best-informed citizens before Mr. 
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RAINEY made his famous speech. It is doubtful if as many as 
one in ten of the Members of this House, even, were cognizant 
of the important fact brought out so impressively by the gentle- 


inan from Illinois. But now, thanks to my friend, the fact is 
known in every community in this great Republic. [Applause.] 

And, Mr. Chairman, this fact being known, the people can 
readily understand how little importance to attach to the 
stories about “sales abroad cheaper than at home.” Every 


person with an ounce of gray matter in his head can ie 


stand that with section 483 in the tariff law, under which 
American goods that have been exported can be reimported in the 
same condition absolutely free of duty, it is impossible, so far 
as the tariff is concerned, that there should be any very large 


amount of selling abroad cheaper than at home. If any line of 


goods were regularly sold abroad in large quantities at a reduced 
price, enterprising Americans, like the “ typical Democrat” re- 
1 to in the speech under rape pe would go into the 
business of reimporting such goods and selling them here below 
the regular market price with profit to themselves. It matters 
not how much or how little the Broadway gentleman does of 
this, the fact that he can do it at all shows “we possibilities of 
section 483 if any great quantities of American manufactures 
were habitually sold abroad cheaper than at 5 chon 


WHY DON’T THEY REIMPORT? 
As a matter of fact, with section 483 in our tariff law, this 
country’s tariff law is exactly of the same import as Great 


Britain’s so far as reimporting exported goods is concerned. 

if the tables comparative prices at home and abroad 
published by the Democratic committee two years ago and re- 
cently republished in the Recorp are regarded as bona fide, and 
if our Democratic brethren honestly believe that great quantities 
of American goods are being sold abroad cheaper than at home, 
why in the world don’t some of them take a trip to Europe 
and pay for it by bringing back with them some of the articles 
referred to and selling them in the market here at home? Ocean 
freight rates, especially westward, are very low. Let them do 
this or quit talking. 

While the revelations made by the gentleman from Illinois of 
the existence of section 483 and what can be done under it will 
completely answer and utterly demolish all the foolish talk of 
Democratic campaign orators and editors as to American goods 
being habitually sold abroad cheaper than at home, and while 
imy friend has probably thus re1 \dered to his party the very 
opposite service from that intended by him, he has really and 


of 


in fact rendered so important and valuable a service to the 
truth and to his country that he can be well satisfied with 
himself, and his countrymen, especially we Republicans, are 


certainly profoundly grateful to him. [Loud applause.] 
EXPORT 

One of the important exports of the German Empire is coke. 
It is sent to all parts of the world, including the United States. 


PRICES OF GERMAN COKE. 


Krom the imperial statistical publications of Germany the 
fcllowing table, showing the average export prices of coke for 
the year 1904, has been made up for me by Hon. Brainard H. 
Warner, jr., of this city, who was for many years United States 
consul at Leipzig, Germany, and who resigned voluntarily a 
short time ago to return to the United States and practice law. 

The Germans are a thoroughgoing people, who always en- 
deavor to “know what they are doing.” The data for the 
figures given below came from the reports of a special com- 


mission appointed by the Crown, to which commission all 
porters must make detailed reports. 
on the best possible authority. The prices are in marks per 
ton. A mark is worth in our money 23.8 cents, and a 
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I assume that everyone in the House knows that on al! goods 
for export Germany’s Govérnment-owned railroads make special 
export rates for transportation to the frontier. In other words, 
the German Government encourages export trade to the utmost 
even at prices lower than those prevailing at home, regarding 
this as good public policy. 

From other German statistical authorities Mr. Warner has 
also, at my request, made up for me the following table, showing 
the wholesale prices of coke in certain typical cities in Ge 


many, showing the range of home prices for coke during the 
same period : 

TD si bicik nln Dike dhl aan 25. 50-28. 50 
OI: icici cicada ited htc mcg a ao aaa aaah 22 —26 
DER TTIOII as sassscecccsinctsscih oh'beppantiaceniteieiniideis eins ctniststllhdlaneesstedaanbine higtaaial 
PURNUEMIE © cnunecenctncescnaganicaiieie kadepned bina eta cent a ies ee 28. 50-31. 


Thus it will be seen that, with one or two exceptions, the ex 
port price of coke delivered at the German frontier was lower 
than the lowest price in any of those home cities, where tli 
prices may be taken as typical of the range of domestic prices 

But my friend the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Wi 
LIAMS] may object that this testimony is of no value, because 
Germany has the protective-tariff system, and he claims that 
the selling at lower prices abroad than at home is character- 
istic of that system, and that therefore my illustration sustains 
his contention instead of disproving it. Unfortunately for the 
ee contention there is no duty on coke in Germany ; 

-oke is on the German free iist. So these facts sustain our con- 
centhen-<ttbe it export prices are determined by questio ms wholly 
apart from the nature of the tariff in the country of export. 

BRITISH DOMESTIC AND EXPORT PRICES OF STEEL RAILS. 

Inasmuch as most of the agitation for tariff revision because 
of lower foreign prices is based upon certain exceptional sales of 
American steel rails to Mexico and Canada a year or two ago, 
which were charged to our protective tariff, I had a curiosity to 
ascertain whether or not such incidents ever occurred in Eng- 
land, with its strictly nonprotective tariff. The English domestic 
prices of steel rails are given in a number of periodicals there, 
just as ours are here. Among the most reliable of the English 
periodicals giving the iron and steel markets is The Iron- 
monger. In order to get the range of domestic prices of steel 
rails in England during the year 1905, I borrowed, at the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor, the 
entire file of The Ironmonger for 1905, and myself made the 
computations. In that way I found that the prices of steel rails 


in Great Britain during 1905 fluctuated all the way from $24.30 
a ton to $29.16, the average for the year being about $26.6 35. 


The British Government has an official “publie ation corre- 
sponding to our Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance. 
It is called “Accounts Relating to Trade and Navigation.” Here 
in my hand I hold the “Accounts” for December, 1905. Here, 
on pages 120 and 121, I find the quantities and values of ex- 
ports of steel rails to different countries, the quantities being 
given on page 120 and the corresponding values exactly opposite 
on page 121. From the figures here given I have made up the 
following table of export prices of steel rails from Great Britain 
during the year 1905, translating the prices into American 
money : 
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Comparing these export prices with the domestic prices given 
above, we find that the steel rails exported from Great Britain 
during 1995 were all sold lower than the average domestic 
price, and most of the rails exported were sold below the lowest 
domestic price. Evidently such sales of steel rails in England 
are not due to the protective tariff, because Great Britain has 
no protection in her tariff. 
REPORT OF INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 

The most valuable investigation ever made into this subject 
in this country was made in 1901 by the Industrial Commission, 
appointed under authority of an act of Congress to investigate 
and report on industrial conditions. The Commission was non- 


partisan or panpartisan, and its investigations were conducted 
beyond question in the spirit of scier 
report of the Commission covers 


ation. The 
In Volume 
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nineteen volumes. 
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XIII are given the results of its investigations on the subject 
of foreign and domestic prices. 

The Commission received answers from 416 institutions that 
were engaged in exporting. The summary of these replies is 
given in Volume XIII, beginning at page 725. The thirty-six 
pages of the report devoted to this subject are well worth the 
eareful study of all inquirers in this field of investigation. 

After reading this report I had the results put into tabular 
form, as follows: 
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That is, Mr. Chairman, of the 416 industrial institutions re- 
porting to the Commission, 55 always sold higher abroad than 
at home, 203 sold no lower abroad than at home (often higher), 
66 sold at the same prices at home and abroad, 39 sold for less 
abroad than in this country, and 25 sold higher or lower accord- 
ing to conditions of the market. 

Of the 416 reports a few were difficult to tabulate exactly. 

From the tabulation it will be seen that only about 10 per 
cent of the institutions report lower prices abroad than at home, 
and in practically every instance the amounts thus reported 
were very smail. It is a fair estimate to say that not over 1 or 
2 per cent of the total exports were at a price lower than that 
received at home. 

SUMMARY AS TO SALES ABROAD AND AT HOME. 

Summing up what I have brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee on this subject, which could be corroborated by an enor- 
mous mass of other evidence, the following facts and conclusions 
seem to be established: 

Our sales in other countries are very small compared with our 
total production—our own country, with its high standard of 
living, furnishing a market for about 97 per cent of our manu- 
factures and about 94 per cent of our farm products. This is 
the most important fact in our business life, and this market is 
worth more to us than all the other markets in the world. 
Under no circumstances should this market be endangered. 

Our products sold abroad generally command higher prices in 





the countries where they are sold than in the United States, this 
But the 


being true as to at least nine-tenths of our exports. 
foreign market is far away and unreliable, subject to many con- 
ditions beyond our control. 

range, was beaten by little Japan fighting at short range. 
mercial contests largely follow the same principle. 


Com- 


the vague hope of “ opening foreign markets.” 





Mighty Russia, fighting at long 
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are in fact brought about by tariff agitation. As the report of 
the Industrial Commission shows, some manufacturers force 
sales abroad so as to have a market there for their goods in 
ease through tariff revision we should have hard times in this 
country. 

Every man of business experience knows that continuous pro- 
duction results in lower costs than intermittent production. 
So that the hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of Ameri- 
can manufactures sold abroad each year have three results 
beyond any doubt: The manufacture of them furnishes work 
to tens of thousands of American workmen at American wages. 
This furnishes at home a market for millions of dollars’ worth 
of American farm products. And that part of the product that 
is sold at home is sold cheaper than would be possible if there 
were no sales abroad. We naturally and properly desire to 
extend these sales abroad, even if some of the sales be at a r 
duction. But we must remember always that our home market 
is even more valuable than the foreign market can ever be. 

So long as section 483 of the Dingley Act remains a part 
our tariff law—which section provides that American-made 
goods shipped abroad can be reimported in the same condition 
absolutely free of duty—it will be impossible for any American 
producer to sell habitually and in large quantities abroad much 
cheaper than at home, because ocean freights are very low, 
especially toward this country, and any American producer 
who might attempt such a thing would soon find his goods com- 
ing back and entering into competition with him in the home 
market. 


ARE PRICES OF FARM FRODUCTS MADE IN LIVERPOOL? 

In the agricultural States the appeal is made to farmers that 
protection against their interest. They are told that the 
prices of their products are fixed in Liverpool. How much truth 
is there in this claim? Like many another Democratic asser- 
tion, this one contains just enough of truth to ma! 1- 
ing and dangerous. 

Liverpool is a large buyer of certain kinds of farm preducts, 
notably wheat. The Liverpool importers naturally buy as cheap 
as they can the supply required by their custome If that 
supply be hard to get, the price paid by the Liverpool importers 
will of course be higher than if the supply be abundant and ob- 
tainable from many sources. 

If the question were put to a Liverpool importer of food prod- 
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ucts, he would answer: “No; we do not fix prices for the 
world. The world fixes prices for us. Our people must eat or 
die. We raise at home only part of our food supply and must 


LR 


depend on the world outside to furnish us the rest. If the world 
has a large supply of what we want, and if by reason of that 
fact we can get our supply at any one of several places, we feel 
quite independent and can go far toward dictating the price at 
which our people may be fed. But if the supply be hard to get, 
we must pay what is demanded of us. Being without a 
ficient home supply, we are naturally the dependent one 
Briefly, the truth is that any country that must find abroad a 
market fora large surplus is more or less dependent on us. The 
less surplus a country must find a market for the less we can 
dictate to it. And if a country has no surplus, but consumes at 
home its entire product, that country is entirely independent 


sul- 





Minneapolis flour can often be bought cheaper in Iowa than in 
Minnesota, and Scotch and English steel plates can be bought 
cheaper in Belfast, Ireland, than in Scotland or England. In 
these cases the tariff plainly has nothing to do with the reduc- 
tions in price, for there is no tariff. And investigation will show 
that reduced prices outside the usual markets are more frequent 
within countries than between countries, more common in the 
domestic trade of every country than in the foreign trade of any 
country. 

Our anthracite coal is sold cheaper for export to Montreal 
than in St. Paul, and our kerosene oil is sold cheaper for ex- 
port to England than in the United States. Yet anthracite coal 
and kerosene are both on our ” list. German coke is 
sold cheaper for export to the United States than in Germany, 
and English steel is sold cheaper for export to Sweden than in 
England. Yet both of these products are on the “ free” list of 
the countries exporting them. 

As to the relatively small amount of American goods sold 
abroad cheaper than at home, every dollar’s worth is thus sold } 
for a business reason wholly apart from the fact of our ! 


“free 


ving } 


a protective tariff. Generally the goods thus sold constitute a | 
surplus that can not be solid in this country. Sometimes the | 
goods are out of date in this country and yet can be sold in| 


countries less advanced in these lines. Moreover, most of the | 
sales are for cash, so that there are no expenses for collection | 
and no fear of losses from bad debts. Cash buyers at home, by | 
the way, can always get a discount. Some of these sales, too, | 





of us.” 

Pembina, N. Dak., and Emerson, Manitoba, are two villages on 
the Canadian boundary line where the Red River of the 
crosses that line. 
region. 


Nor 
They are in the midst of a great wheat-rai 
The two villages lie side by side. 


th 
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They are on the same 


river and are served by the same railroads. They are equally 
distant from Liverpool. According to Democratic theory t! 
price of wheat should be the same in the two villages; but 
isn’t. The wheat of the farmer who markets at Pembina al 
ways brings more, often 15 to 20 cents a bushel more, than the 


wheat raised on the adjoining farm brings to the farmer who 
must sell at Emerson. How ean this well-known fact be ex 
plained by Democratic theory? Itcan’t. The Democratic t 
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Why is it that wheat raised on two adjoining farms and 1 
keted in two adjoining villages brings ich different pi 
The answer is easy. lt is because the two Ss 1 the two 
villages are in two different countries, Pei na being in the 
United States and Emerson in Canad 

But what has that to do with the case? Everything. Canada 
produces an enormous amount of wheat | id what can | 
consumed in Canada. This enormous surplu is to find a 
ket in ‘ ther countries The Cc nad ni ( a} Wp hi \ 
through the United States “in bond” free of duty, but | ' 
not bring his wheat into the United St to sell 
ing the high duty or tariff of 25 cents b ‘ on it 
by our law. His wheat can enter England f1 of duty ) 
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most of the surplus wheat of Canada goes to Liverpool, and the 
price of the Canadian farmer’s wheat is therefore largely 
‘made at Liverpool.” 

Manifestiy Liverpool can not fix two prices for the same 
product at the same time marketed under the same conditions, 
and the price of the American farmer’s wheat, therefore, is not 
“fixed in Liverpool.” 


fhe American farmer’s wheat is higher in price than the Ca- 


nadian fariner’s. Why? Because the American farmer, living 
just across the boundary line in the United States, has this | 
t and populous country, with its vast numbers of well-paid 
ingmen, for his market, a market made for him by a pro- | 
tective tariff on other ,men’s products and preserved to him 
by a protective tariff on his own, a market that is becoming 
more and more capable of consuming the entire product of the | 
Almerican farms. 
The American farmer marketing at Pembina has daily evi- 
dence easily understood of the value to him of the protect- 


f. And the other farmers of the United States under- 
stand the matter better than Democratic politicians give them 
credit for understanding it. 

In 1905, according to the United States Statistical Abstract for 
that year, the United States furnished a market for over 92 per 
cent of wheat raised in this country, and our farmers had to 
find abroad a market for less than 8 per cent of their wheat. 
And that small surplus could find a market in many places 
other than Liverpool. So the price of wheat at Pembina and 
throughout the United States is fixed almost wholly in the 
American market and is practically independent of the Liver- 
pool market. As to many other farm products, we have long 
been thus independent, 

And, sir, one of the prominent purposes of the protective tariff 
is to render our American farmers independent of the uncer- 
tain and fluctuating foreign markets, where they have to meet 
the competition of all the other countries of the world, and give 
them at home the best market on earth, 


THE “AMERICAN RECIPROCAL TARIFF LEAGUE.” 


An organization that seems to have for its prime object the | ; . : 
| was the governor of Iowa, Hon. A. B. Cummins, who made one 


breaking down of our protective tariff system is the so-called 
“American Reciprocal Tariff League.” How did it come into 
existence? 

About a year ago powerful interests moved to hold in Chicago 
a meeting of persons who desired to “revise” the tariff along 
the lines of what they chose to call “ reciprocity.” A tremen- 
dous effort was made to get up a big meeting. The name of 
William McKinley was used to conjure with, and parts of his 
speech at Buffalo were taken from their context and thus made 
to appear to indorse this so-called “ reciprocity” movement. 
Advertisements were published far and wide to the effect that 
the movement had the indorsement of President Roosevelt, and 


that the President, or at least some members of his Cabinet, | 


would be present. The time for the convention arrived, but 
President Roosevelt did not attend it. 
member of his Cabinet. Nor did the President or any member 
of his Cabinet even so much as send a letter expressing either 
pproval or indorsement of this movement. This was a sad 
blow to the promoters of this “ movement in the interest of the 
common people.” But the real promoters of the movement had 
everything to gain and nothing to lose in the matter, so they 
held the convention. 

The convention had been called to promote “ reciprocity,” as 
the promoters claimed. And delegates attended from quite a 
nurober of States. Their idea of “ reciprocity ” was that part of 
the duty now levied on certain articles produced in this coun- 
try should be removed as a “concession” to certain foreign 
countries as an inducement to those foreign countries to reduce 





ut it soon became evident that each of the patriots assembled 
proposed that industries other than his own should bear the sacri- 
fice, while his should reap the benefit. Their patriotism was 
kind of Artemus Ward, who during the civil war ex- 
pressed himself as willing to furnish to his country’s service a 
regiment composed of his wife’s relations. 
SHORT-SIGHTED SELFISHNESS EXHIBITED. 

loped that the Massachusetts delegates to this 
convention had it in mind to reduce duties on 
in order to get “ concessions” from Canada on 
‘tures of Massachusetts, while the delegates from 
tates of the Middle West had it in mind that the 

f “ reciprocity ” would be to reduce our tariff on 
goods, and thus get “concessions” that would 
‘open new markets for farm products.” In other words, each 
of these patriots was willing and anxious to sacrifice any and 
every other interest to benefit his own. 





duties on certain other articles of American production. | 
| one would expect. 


| 





| ucts.” The 


It need hardly be stated that this convention utterly failed 


of its purpose. Each interest refused to be sacrificed. And the 
convention was not able even to agree on a statement of what 
it meant by “reciprocity.” So in the declaration of “ prin- 
ciples ” that they finally managed to frame they could do no 
more than to make general recommendation of a revision of 
the tariff, the readjustment to be along the line of “ maximum 
and minimum” rates, each secretly hoping that in the “ mix 
up ” he could get special advantages for his industry. 

No more contemptible exhibition of desire to wreck others 
for one’s own advantage has ever come under my observaticn. 

ANOTHER “ TWO-FACED”’ CAMPAIGN. 

Before adjourning, after reaching its lame and impoten 
conclusion, the much-heralded “reciprocity convention” ar 
ranged for the appointment of an executive committee to keep 
alive the “movement.” ‘Thus was born what is known as the 
“American Reciprocal Tariff League.” This “league” has head- 
quarters and a force of employees in Chicago. Somebody eyi- 
dently believes that “ there’s money in it;” for it takes money 
to print and circulate the enormous quantity of literature that 
the league is sending out. 

An examination of this literature will show the method being 
pursued. This league has many faces. It is “all things to 
all men.” In Massachusetts it advocates the “ Boston idea” of 
reducing or removing the duties on farm products, so as to 
secure cheap food and to gain concessions in foreign countries 
for ““an enlarged market for American manufactures.” In the 
agricultural States the league is advocating a reduction of 
duties on manufactured goods in order to make such goods 
cheaper to the farmers and to gain concessions from foreign 
countries th: ough which to “extend the market for farm prod- 
nlicy of the league is wholly insincere and in- 


| consistent, the basis of it all being an appeal to petty, short- 


Neither did a solitary | 


sighted selfishness—a selfishness so short-sighted that it would, 
if allowed a free hand, inevitably defeat itself, 


WHAT GOVERNOR CUMMINS SAID. 
One of the star performers at the “ reciprocity convention ” 


of his flowery speeches, which sound so well and mean so little. 
But in view of the fact that Governor Cummins has ceased to 
refer publicly to this “ movement,” it may be fairly inferred that 
he has become disgusted with its evident littleness and insin- 
cerity. If this be true, it is greatly to his credit. 

But even Governor Cummins practically admits that this 
“ reciprocity ” movement expects the farmers to make the sac- 
rifices on which it is hoped that other men may reap the benefit. 
Iu his address on the occasion of his second inauguration as 
governor of Iowa, he said: 

It has been said that in order to obtain these changes it will be 
necessary for us to let into our markets Canada’s agricultural products, 
or some of them. I believe this to be partially true; but let me ask the 
farmers of lowa whether they think they would lose in the exchange? 
Which would you rather do, lose the market which would be created by 
our vast imports into Canada, or meet Canada in competition in the 
things which you produce? I assert confidently that in the sharp strug- 
gle with Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, and Missouri you would never be able to discern the influence of 
Canada in corn, oats, barley, hay, cattle, horses, hogs, butter, and eggs. 

And in the course of a joint debate in Boston last November 
between the governor and myself I put to him this question: 
“In the Dingley tariff law there is a duty of 6 cents a pound 
on butter, 5 cents a dozen on eggs, 25 cents a bushel on wheat, 
and 30 cents a bushel on barley. These are samples of duties 
on farm products. If you were making a new tariff law, Gov- 
ernor, would you reduce these duties, or would you advance 
them, or would you ‘stand pat’ on them?” 

The real attitude of the governor may be gleaned from his 
answer, though it was not as straightforward and definite as 
He said: “Sir, I believe that the American 


| hen is not afraid of the hen of any other country on earth; 


and I believe that the American cow can hold her own ayainst 
the cow of any other country in the world.” 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, “the American hen is not 1fraid 
of the hen of any other country on earth.” But what does the 
American farmer’s wife, who searches the haymows and the 
fence corners for eggs, or who has expended of her savings 
from the products of her fowls the money with which to erect 
a comfortable hennery—what does she think of the prospect 
held out to her as the object of these promoters of “ reci- 
procity,” the prospect of Canadian competition in our own 
markets in order that Massachusetts manufacturers may sell 
more goods in Canada? Perhaps the intelligent farmer’s wife, 


| who often proudly clothes herself and her children and pro- 


vides schoolbooks out of the proceeds of her chickens and eggs— 
perhaps she will meekly submit to be sacrificed as proposed by 
these gentlemen, but I don’t believe it. Perhaps the farmerg 
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who are interested in cooperative creameries and cheese facto- 
ries and who produce wheat and barley will help on this move- 
ment, but I doubt it. 


WHAT EUGENE N. FOSS SAID. 


Another “ patriot” who attended that convention with the 
view of effecting some arrangement that would grant concessions 
on other men’s products that would enable him to sell abroad 
more of his manufactures, is the leader of the “ reciprocity ” 
movement in New England, Hon. Eugene Noble Foss, of Boston. 
Personally he is a genial gentleman of whom I am very fond. 
But with him this movement is “ business.” 

Here are some of the things that Mr. Foss said in a speech on 
“Trade relations of the United States and Canada,” es 
on November 28, 1904, before the Canadian Club, of Boston, a 
the Hotel Vendome, in that city. This sample utterance ‘iil 
reveal to the farmers of the Middle West what this ardent ad- 
vocate of “ reciprocity ” sees in that movement for the farmer. 
Here on pages 3 and 4 of the pamphlet containing Mr. Foss’s 
speech, which pamphlet I received from himself, so that it ex- 
presses his unquestioned position, I find the following. On page 
3 he had given a list of products which were exchanged between 
Canada and the United States during 1903, most of them being 
products of the farm. Then he said: 

Now, here is a natural and necessary trade of $55,000,000, and 
which might be two, three, or four times that amount, hampered and 
harassed by tariff restrictions which are of no possible "benefit, but, on 
the contrary, work absolute injury to every interest concerned. 

Now, I believe, for one—and I intend ‘hereafter to insist upon the 
belief to the limit of my , pees making a start toward reciprocity 
by either abolishing or radically reducing the duties on all the articles 
in this list. If Canada prefers to keep on her more moderate duties, 


where she levies them, to her own privation, let her do it, but that is 
a poor reason why we should. 


The Home Market Club has finally been forced to concede us coal and 
iron ore, and William Whitman gives us lumber. 

In both these statements I have the best of reasons for be- 
lieving that Mr. Foss is in error. The Home Market Club, 
soston, and William Whitman both stand unequivocally for 
adequate protection to every American industry, for protection 
as a national policy, administered without favor to any, but with 
equity to all. And for this reason, by the way, the Home 
Market Club, like the American Protective Tariff League, is 
charged by the enemies of protection in the East with fighting 
the battle of the farmers of the West. 

3ut let us listen further to Mr. Foss: 

In regard to hay, meats, vegetables, fruit, and eggs, I doubt if a 
government could stand against the demand for a removal of the duties 
on them if the people should make this a distinct issue, as they will 
before long. 

How will the farmers of the great Mississippi Valley and 
elsewhere regard a movement engineered in part by Mr. Foss, 
with that kind of a platform? But listen further to Mr. Foss: 

In regard to one more prominent item—breadstuffs, it is now 
fully recognized among those whose opinion is worth anything that 
we must either make wheat free, and promptly, too, or prepare to suffer 
disaster in our milling industries. 

As to barley, the outrageous duty upon that and upon the malt made 


from it is the heaviest burden which our great brewing industries are 
called upon to bear. 


Where can there be any argument or controversy on this great ques- 
tion as I have presented it? 

I respectfully submit Mr. Foss’s question to the men who pro- 
duce the articles on which he thus proposes to “abolish or 
radically reduce” the tariff duties. It will be noted that not a 





single prominent industry of Massachusetts is marked for the | 


slaughter by Mr. Foss. He is like the rest of the reciprocityites, 


a perfect type of them, in proposing that all the burden of the | 


“movement” shall fall on others than the promoters 
“ movement.” 

Mr. Foss is a prominent member of the executive committee of 
the so-called “American Reciprocal Tariff League.” Judging 
from what Mr. Foss says when talking among his own people in 
Boston, about how much support ought the farmers of the 
country to give him and the “league” of which he is one of 
the promoters? 


of the 


WHAT HENRY M. WHITNEY SAID. 


What Eugene N. Foss is among the Republicans of Massa- 
chusetts Henry M. Whitney is amon 
State. 
setts of the movement for which they have adopted the pleasant- 
sounding name of “ reciprocity.” 
quite a number of the leaders of this movement in Massa- 


chusetts and elsewhere, and they all impress one as being ex- 
am 


eellent gentlemen personally. Of them all, however, I 
inclined to like Mr. Whitney about the best. This is primarily | 
because he is the most frank and outspoken in his views. 


Boston. The view is narrow and selfish, 


which he entertains, and he is frank enough to state it in its 





of | 


the Democrats of that 
Each in his field is the leadifg advocate in Massachu- | 


I am well acquainted with | 


With 
him the whole movement is frankly to promote the interests of 
but that is the view 
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naked narrow selfishness. Listen to some typical utterances of 
this gentleman, who, like Mr. Foss, is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the American Reci iprocal Tariff League. 





Last year Mr. Whitney was the Democratic candidate for 
lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts. 

In a speech at Greenfield, Mass., on October 17, 1905, Mr. 
Whitney said: 

Massachusetts has within her borders but few of the raw materials 
requisite for her industries. She obtains not only her raw matet i, 
but substantially all her food supplies, from distant regions. Is it not 
clear, therefore, that it is in the interests of Massac! and all her 
people that they should be able to get their food supplies and raw mate 
rials as cheaply as possible and build up their trade with the peop 


that are in close proximity ¢ n? le 


to ther That is the wh case. 
In a speech at Pittsfield two days later, Mr. Whitney sai 


If the workmen of Massachusetts may be allowed to exchange 
the products of their labor for the products of t! tnadian 
fisherman, lumberman, and miner, both parties will be benefited. 
want their lumber for our houses, their fish and potatoes and oats l 
food, and we wish to pay for them in shoes and other products of our 
own labor. Since they are near us, we 


can exchange with each 
on the most favorable terms. It is for this that the host of business 


e ¢ 


her 
otne 


men arrayed under the banner of reciprocity are battling. For the 
chance of strengthening and developing our industries, giving to our 
laborers perm anent and pri rfital ble employment, by giving an opportunity 


for free and unre stricted trade, so far as that may be pra tic ‘able, with cus- 
tomers geographica lly and naturally allied in trade rel lations. We are 
seeking for the adoption of a policy that shall tend for the furcher open- 
ing of that already half-open door to Canadian tr ade as against the 
policy y that is gradually ter ading to close it. 


These were no chance utterances, 
opinion long entertained and of a policy ! dvocated 
speech in Tremont Temple, Boston, on October 11, 
Whitney had already said: 

BECAUSE STATE LACKS THE RAW 
why is it that so much has been 
question of reciprocity? It is beca 
| her borders few or none of the raw materials oo 
feels more and more the incre: asing competition 
more favored in proximity to the sour 
trade centers. 

= 


but the expressioen 


ong a 


MA 
— of 
Massacl 


Now, sspecting the 
Ww itht n 


| ind: istries 


1use 





ce of r: 


* * 

“he greater cost of the raw materials 
portation to market constitute an 
industries. Already we have suffered from these 
of 1900 showed that in the ten years Massachuse tts, 
in value of manufactures, was only sixth in net increase, an 
centage of increase only one State, Oregon, made a aller 
Of the twenty-one leading industries five abs pine y de ‘lined, 
boots and shoes stood almost still and cotton s! I rain 
$10,000,000, against gains of $19,000,000 for Sor itl 1 C are lina 
000,000 for North Carolina. 

An essential in meeting this situation is to obtain, 
raw materials. The hides that go into our shoes, the ire n ore tha 
into our machinery, the lumber that goes into our buil nm 
ships, the wood pulp that goes into our paper, nd tl which we 

use in all our industries, all these are taxed. » rel of the im 
| port duties on these materials would help o our a 
tribute, moreover, which we pay to the railr aie on such food roduc 
as must be obtained in the distant West of our own country, and which 
greatly increases the cost of living to our pe » would be saved t 
| them if we could purchase these necessaries in tl e nearer and cheaper 
| market on our north by removing the tariff imposts w n 80 
effectively prevent our obtaining cheap Canadian wheat, oats, 

beans and peas, hay, appies, potatoes, butter, and corn. 

LET OUR FARMERS THINK OF 

More than a year earlier than that, in 
on the evening of May 16, 1904, Mr. Whit 
the same lines, saying, among other things: 

[Boston Herald, May 17, 1904.] 
3ut the State of Massachusets is now rapidly 
sections in the growth of her manufacturing industri 
past decade, ending with the year 1900, the manufact 
| ments in the Central and Western St increased 
times as fast as those in w England. The We t 
capital, the artisans there are growiz 1g more sk il, 
from Boston to the main points of distribt 
creasing. Competition is becoming m« re ‘and 
| disadvantages I have referred to are coming to 

Geographically the relations of the port of B 
trade centers in Canada are the t 
United States. Instead of Sabie 
from 200 to 400 miles, we hav 
over any port in Canada on the 
over the port of New York. 

The center of population, and likewise of ma 
250 miles farther away from Boston since 1850, 
still westward at the rate of about 5 miles per 
fine harbor and excellent railroad facilities, we ha 
a fair share of the export trade of e western 
now threatened by the developmer to tide 
systems in the South and West, over which s 
to the sea for agricultur al produc ‘ts are found 
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Above all things, in 
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Will every farmer, for the sake of himself and his family and 
his industry and his country, read over and over again all these 
quotations, especially that last paragraph, so that he may get 
impressed on his mind and in his memory exactly what this 
movyeinent for “ reciprocity ” means to the agricultural interests 
of the United States. 


WHITNEY BEFORE THE LEGISLATURE. 


n before his Faneuil Hall speech Mr. Whitney had ex- 
pressed similar views. For example, on April 4, 1904, at a 
hearing before the committee on Federal Relations of the Mas- 
Mr. Whitney and Mr. William Whitman 
had a “lively passage,” as the newspaper account of the inci- 
dent called it, over this general subject. 

Mr. Whitman is a man who looks at this subject in a broad- 
gauged way. He is a manufacturer of woolens, but he does not 
ask for free wool. He stands for a consistent policy protecting 
farm and factory alike. His selfishness is for the nation, not 
for a section, nor for a line of business, nor for anything less 
than all the industries of all the sections. He takes the wise and 
patriotic view, which includes in its good will the entire nation. 
Mr. Whitman is far-seeing and sagacious enough to know that 

are deal for all is the only policy that is likely to endure 
r deserves to endure. His courageous and manly argument 
against strong local prejudices piaces him among the really 
great men of this country. 
On that occasion Mr. Whitney said, among other things: 


sachusetts legislature, 





the edu 
‘ 





irman and gentlemen, I called attention last week to 
proportion of the population of the State of Massachusetts 








Mr. C 
l 











that are interested in its agricultural affairs, and to refresh the mem- 
( f the committee let me repeat the statistics. There are°1,208,000 
persons enzaged in the State at work for gain. Uy of these 
1.208,000 are dependent somewhat more than 2) Now, of 


these 1,208,000 only 66,000 are farmers or persons engaged in 
upon the farms of the State. The other trades are as follows: 
facturing and mechanical trades, 566,000; trade and tr 
285,000; domestic and personal service, 231,000; profes: 

So that 95 ‘ cent of the people of the State are n 
ested et all in the a ( iral interests of the State, if I may put it in 
that way. Meanwhile the food supply for ninety-five one-hundredtis 
of the people of Massachusctts comes from outside the borders of the 
Stat 
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Now, gentlemen, I have called attention to the great importance it 
is for our working community to have cheap food supplied to it. I hold 
in my hand a bulletin from the Massachusetts census, prepared by ti 

labor bureau of the Comm« 





mwealth of Massachusctts, and ju 
for the month of March. It contains, on page 88, the cost of certain 
les of food in Canada compared with their cost in Boston. 

» first article mentioned is potatoes. They retail in Toronto for 
cents per peck; in Boston, 30; Fall River, 35; Haverhill, 30; New 
‘dford, 80; Salem, 32. Is not that an important question? Is not 
th: he food of the common people, that they should be permitted to 
ret free under these circumstances? ‘Take butter. Fancy dairy butter 
in 1-pound prints cost 19 cents in Toronto; in Boston, 25 cents; in 
Kall River, 30; Haverhill, 30; Lynn, 30; New Bedford, 32; Salem 30. 





But I need not read further. The rest is on the same line. 

From the foregoing anyone can see the motives that animate 
Mr. Whitney and other men like him, and can see why they 
take interest in the “American Reciprocal Tariff League.” They 
think that they can see in this “ movement” advantage for Mas- 
sachusetts manufacturers at the expense of the farmers of the 
Mississippi Valley. 
good OL C ich. 

The “league” seems to be playing the different sections 
against each other. It has been sending out tens of thousands 
of circulars all through the farming sections of the West and 
the grazing sections, too, telling what it proposes to do to 
“ . } 


+ 


open to the farmers wider markets for their products.” The | 


district which I have the honor to represent has been deluged 
with these circulars. It would be interesting to get some rep- 
resentative citizens from each of the sections together at the 
headquarters of the “league” and give its officers an oppor- 
tunity to tell just how it proposes to give Mr. Whitney and 
his friends “cheaper food products ” 
“open to the farmer new markets, and thus secure to him 

r prices for the products of the farm.” It would be in- 
r know how the “ league” is going to help the farmer 


turers may get “ concessions ” on their goods in other countries. 
WHAT THE “ RECIPROCAL LEAGUE” WAS FORMED TO DO. 


From the expressions thus far quoted from leading members 


of this “ Reciprocal League,” it will readily be seen that the 
motives of these men are wholly selfish and sectional. Not 
one of the utterances is national in its view or patriotic in 
its purpose. With almost brutal frankness they admit that 
their object is to trade off other American interests to promote 


their own. 


TO 
by reducing the duties on his products in order that manufac- | 
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mr . ° : ‘rs raise s “kK anges. 
hey forget that the good of all includes the | others raise stock on the ranges 


| tically without exception (barring Mr. Foss), the Republicans 


| easy to get leading Democrats into the scheme. 


: | was to g yublicans into it. 
and at the same time | ¥°S to get Republic 
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purposes even more dangerous to American interests. Their 
object is to undermine all American industries for the benefii 
of foreign industries. And they simply use these selfish and 
short-sighted Americans that I have quoted, and others like 
them that I shall refer to later, to serve their purposes. 

This “league” really had its birth in the American offices of 
the foreign steamship companies and the American agencies of 
foreign manufacturers. These are backed by such organiza 
tions as the Merchants’ Association of New York. Most of 
these men are themselyes foreigners who live in the United 
States simply as a matter of “business.” All of them are 
interested in having the American people import goods and 


| export raw material rather than make their own goods and con- 


sume their own raw material. They are interested in pro 
moting foreign commerce rather than domestic trade. They 
know that the protective tariff builds up American industries, 
and therefore it is their pet aversion. ‘They have little faith in 
a direct attack on the protective system, such as they made 
fourteen years ago urcer Cleveland, so they are now trying 
this flank movement. 

One of the real promoters of this “league” is that enter- 
prising and capable gentleman, Mr..Gustav H. Schwab, who 
lives in New York. Mr. Schwab is faithful to his employers 
and is exceptionally intelligent and industrious in advancing 
their interests. He is the American representative of the great 
North German Lloyd Steamship Company. You will find his 
name on the letter head of the “league” as a member of its 
national committee. 

Among his associates on that committee are the following: 
W. A. Harris, now Democratic candidate for governor of Kan- 
sas; W. C. Maybury, of Michigan, Democrat, formerly Con- 
gressman; H. A. Jastro, Democratic “ boss ” of California; A. B. 
Farquhar, “‘ free trader” and one of the Democratic leaders of 
Pennsylvania; Robert Ramsay, Maryland; E. T. George, Louisi- 
ana, and Marion Sansom, Texas—all “ free traders ” and Demo- 
cratic leaders of their respective States; Henry M. Whitney, 
late Democratic candidate for lieutenant-governor of Massa- 
chusetts, whom I have quoted; Eugene N. Foss, “ Republican” by 
profession, whom I have also quoted. And I must not forget W. E. 
Skinner, of Chicago, who is secretary of the Chicago Stock- 
yards Association and one of the leading Democrats of Illinois. 
These, with a few others, constitute the “ active members” of 
the national committee .of this “league.” What do Republicans 
think of the “line up?” Pretty good material for Mr. Schwab 
to use in helping his foreign employers, isn’t it? 

There are one or two. “mugwumps” on the committee, and 
two or three really good Republicans. The representative from 
Minnesota, John Miller, is a Republican. He is in the grain- 
eleyator business in Duluth. He was attracted to the “ league,” 
I understand, by the promise that it held out of getting the 
duty removed from Canadian wheat. Each of the other Repub- 
licans on the national committee of the “league” got into the 
“movement,” I am told, much as did Mr. Miller, each hoping 
to get, through “ reciprocity,” advantage to his particular line 
of business. Some of them produce agricultural machinery and 
But I understand that, prac- 


have discovered the kind of company that they got into in this 
“movement,” and have practically abandoned it. If this be 


| true, it is greatly to their credit, for the movement is wholly un- 


American and unpatriotic. And it is doomed to dismal failure. 
“The best friend of truth is time,’ as my good mother often 
used to say, and time is likewise the worst foe of wrong and 
error. 

This “league” was formed by its real promoters to destroy 
the American protective tariff system by flank attack. It was 
The problem 
They were beguiled by the 
name “reciprocal.” Some, like Mr. Foss, got into the move- 
ment for the reasons that appear in his own statements of his 


” 


| objects and purposes. 


RECIPROCITY IN COMPETING ARTICLES. 


Right here it may not be amiss to say a few words about 
reciprocity. The Republican party has always been in favor 
of reciprocity that is “consistent with the principles of pro- 
tection.” ; 

In his fourth annual message, in 1884, President Arthur pro- 
posed— 

_A series of reciprocal treaties with the countries of America which 


ill foster between us and. them an unhampered movemert of trade. 
The conditions of these treaties should be the free admission of such 










oe eal , » eek ae ” 7 : merchandise as this country does not produce in return for the admis 
But the real promoters of this “league” have objects and | sion free or under a favored scheme of duties of our own products. 
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To admit free of duty goods the like of which we can not 
produce is entirely “consistent with the principles of protec- 
tion,” and therefore the reciprocity of Arthur is in exact har- 
mony With that of Roosevelt. 

But so-called “reciprocity ” 
sion and a snare. It necessarily and unavoidably means one 
of two things—either that we hand the other country a gold 
prick or that we abandon protection. The former would not be 
right and the latter would not be wise. So we are unequivo- 
eally against it on both grounds. 

Let us examine the matter and the truth will appear. Sup- 
pose that on a certain article protection requires a duty of 30 
cents a pound. Suppose that in the Dingley law the rate is 
40 cents a pound. 
cates of “ reciprocity ” have in mind. 


in competing articles is a delu- | 


| tinue doing, by granting free access to your market for such of 
| our products as you can not produce.’ 


This is the very condition that some advyo- | 
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furnishes you a market for two-thirds of all you produce. 
That is, this country is worth to you as a market twice 



















as 
much as all the rest of the world put together. For many 
years, too, we have been admitting your coffee to our market 


absolutely free of duty. This is a thing of very great value to 
you, Brazil. We expect you toshow us that you appreciate what 


we have been doing for you, and hold ourselves ready to con- 


’ 

We can imagine the Brazilian delegation 

| eye” and saying to each other, “ Why, it is 
| lican policy to admit noncompeting goods, lik« 
|; duty. It will do that anyway. 


the other 
pub- 
free of 


any 


“ winking 
par 


bi 





ixe 





“es 


Now, suppose that we say to France, for example, 
make a reduction of 20 per cent of our present duty on that 
article in return for a ‘ 
country.” France at first blush naturally thinks that we have 
made quite a fine proposition. But on second thought her Govy- 


ernment discovers that 20 per cent of 40 cents is 8 cents, which | 


being subtracted from the 40 cents, leaves the duty 32 cents, or 
2 cents above minimum protection. The French, on discovering 


this, will naturally and properly feel resentful, and they could | 


not be blamed if they thought we had attempted to hand them 
a gold brick. 


Suppose we offer a reduction of 30 per cent of existing duties. | 
pro- | 


That would leave only 28 cents «f duty, or 2 cents below 
tection. Under such an arrangement we would have abandoned 
protection. 


If we give a reduction of 25 per cent of existing duties, we | 


still have our minimum duty of 30 cents, which is still pro- 
tective, and the French would have bought a gold brick. 
Briefly, we can not both have protection and not have it. 


do both. 
would be “reciprocating” with us would be deceived. 
would not be good morals in man or in nation. 
protection, we have betrayed our own people. 


That 
If we trade off 
Reciprocity in 


competing products, then, implies either deceiving the foreigner | 


or betraying our own people. Neither of these things will 


any good American want done. So we stand unequivocally | 
against “reciprocity” in competing products, because it is | 


inherently wrong, morally and economically. 


THE RECIPROCITY OF BLAINE AND M’KINLEY. 


I believe in the reciprocity that Blaine preached and McKin- | 


ley practiced. What was that? Let us see. 


When Benjamin Harrison became President in 1889, he choose | 


as his Secretary of State that great son of Maine, James G. 
Blaine. Blaine was a statesman. The fundamental difference 
between a statesman and a mere politician, Mr. Chairman, is 


that a statesman is far-sighted while a politician is near- 
sighted. A statesman comprehends in his thoughts the entire | 
world. With keen vision he scans the years that have been and 


observes with intelligent eye the conditions that are. And from 
this mount of knowledge, with patriotic foresight he wisely 
plans for his country’s good through the years that are to be. 


The politician sees no farther than the end of his nose. The 
immediate in time and space is all that he comprehends. How 


to win the next election, without being hindered by too much 
refinement as to methods, marks the zenith of his aims and 
powers. 

Blaine was a statesman. Looking over the world he con- 
cluded that our relations with the other countries of this hemis- 
phere—especially those to the south of us—should be made 
closer, both for their sakes and for ours. We were carrying the 


burden and responsibility of the Monroe doctrine, and he felt 


that we could and should get corresponding benefit from our 
position. So he arranged for a “Pan-American Congress, 
composed of delegates from all the Central and South Ameri 


” 





countries, to meet in Washington and devise plans for mutua 
advantage. 


He understood, as I indicated earlier in these remarks, that 
trade is naturally between countries producing unlike things, 
and that it is to their mutual advantage to have such exchang 

as little hampered as possible. It is for this reason that we 





Republicans hold ourselves ready to give free access to our | 
markets to goods the like of which our people can not produce. | 


We are under no obligation to any foreign country to do this, 
but we deem it wise to do it as a general policy. 
How did Blaine deal with the situation? 
him talking, say, to the delegation from Brazil. 
thing like this: “ Your chief product is coffee. 


Let us imagine 
He said some- 
This country 


Ve will | 


concession’ that is satisfactory to this | 


We | 
can preserve protection or we can trade it off, but we can not | 
If we keep adequate protection, the foreigner who | 





Why should we 

concession to get that when we'll have it anyway? 
Like every other statesman, Blaine was a mina 

understood what was being discussed among 
| In calm tones but with quiet emphasis he 
| desire to trade with you. You produce m: 
need but can not produce. We produce many Lit 
} heed but can not produce. We ought to exchang 
with the least possible hindrance. That will be 
tual advantage. We place no duties on your products that 
are unlike ours. We have right to i 






























































a expect you to recip 
| rocate by admitting free of duty such of our pr 
|} are unlike yours. If you do not show your desire to «& , we 
| will authorize our President to place on your coffee, fu 

instance, a duty of 8 cents a pound. <Anéc remember, Brazil 


we can get coffee from other countries. If we continue to let 
in their coffee free of duty, they will soon have our mar 









































driving you out. Do you see the point?” 
| Brazil “saw the point” and entered into a “ reciprocity 
treaty with us under which she continued to get free admission 
| for her coffee, her rubber, and such things, and by way of 
“reciprocity ” granted to us free admission to her mu fi 
wheat and wheat flour, corn and corn meal, and a nbei 
of our other “ noncompeting ” products. 

Blaine’s proposition was embodied in the McKinley tarifi 

act. And thus you see the nature and purpose of the “ reci 
| procity”’ advocated by Blaine and practiced by McKin| 
| That is Republican reciprocity. 

That was Republican reciprocity. sixteen years ago. It is 
| Republican reciprocity now. That is the reciprocity ¢ ; ! 
in our last national platform as “ consistent with the princip! 
| oc: protection,’ and which can be entered into “without injury 
to American agriculture, American labor, or any American in- 

dustry. [Applause.] 
DUAL TARIFF SYSTEMS. 

In his last annual message to Gengress President Roosevelt 
suggested that it might be well for Congress to lcok into the 
matter of “dual tariff” systems. Following that si I 

| took up, in line with my duty as a member of the Comunittee on 
Ways and Means, a study of all the tariff systems ef the world. 
| And for the Review of Reviews for April, 1906, I prepared a 
| brief article giving my conclusions. The icle is entitled 
“Single Tariff or Dual Tariff—Which?” T! article I s 
append to these remarks. I may be pard Pit] oan 
attention now to the following paragraphs, with which tl 
article closes: 
CHARACTERISTICS OF EACH SYSTEM. 

The single-tariff system is built on the principle of ‘“« 
tunity for all, special privileges to none.”” Under this syst 
of the smallest country are admitted on exactly the same 
| goods of the largest country. All countri are tr 1 
| is no country so weak that it need fear being discri: ‘ i 
| there is no country so powerful that it can compel di imination 
favor. Under the single-tariff system every country gets i sg 
deal.” 

A country having the single-tariff system gives freely and v 
| tarily to every country the “ best terms” that it gives to any « 
and it has a right to demand in return from every country thi 
terms that are given to any country. And in support of that re 
able demand for the impartial treatment w h it freely ’ it 
| nsistently and properly enact and hold in reserve a ! 
dnties, as does Norway, to apply to the goods of any cx W 
| discriminates against its goods. 

Boin types of dual tariff are built on the principle of “ giving to him 
that hath and taking from him that hath not.’ Under the dual ta 
system the powerful are given what they want, while the weak : 
be satisfied with what they can get. ‘The dual tariff is t 
not on justice; on favor, not on equity. It is the ve 
“the square deal.” It is but the application among ion 
very principle that the people of the United States are fighti 
form of dual railway rates and the discriminations shown thers 

DUAL TARIFF SYSTEMS PROVOKE WAR. 

In a public address at Pittsburg recently a distinguished gent] in 

from Boston advocated what he chose to call “ reciprocity.” Inn ar 
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form nor spirit was it the reciprocity advocated by Blaine and prac- 
ticed by McKinley. What he advocated as “ reciprocity” was simply 
and only the German type of dual tariff. He urged his views on the 
ground that the policy advocated would cultivate international peace 








and good will, something that everybody desires. 

The plea is not a new one. It is probably the most seductive argu- 
ment in favor of so-called “ reciprocity.” ‘The very word “ reciprocity ” 
I an attractive and persuasive sound. It suggests friendliness, 

utual consideration, neighborly kindness. Even the dual tariff, if 





“ reciprocity,’ may be made to seem attractive. But it is 
ber in this connection that the only real tariff wars that 
* taken place have been between countries having dual tariTfs. 
I *S may be cited the tariff wars between Germany 





cs pile 
1893-04; between France and Switzerland, 1892-1895, 

















A 

and Russi 

and the eleven-year conflict between France and italy from 1888 till 
189. 

The reason for such wars is not hard to find. A nation having the 
dual iff system stands before other natiens with a whip in one 
hand it were, and a wisp of hay in the other. The couniry of the 
dual tariff virtually says to other countries: “Give me what I want 
and I'll give you mething good—that I don’t want. Deny me what 
i want and I'll strike you.” The country of the dual tariff neither 
needs nor desires its higher rates of duty; they are enacted simply as 
a club to be held over the heads of other countries. The very attitude 
of such a country is a challenge to conflict. No wonder that every 
re ul tariff in- history has been between countries having dual 
tariffs. 

Conversely, there has never been a tariff war between two countries 
hay . the single tariff system. Under that system there is neither 
ner ity nor opportunity for such a war. 

Whether among persons or among nations there is nothing so pro- 
vocative of anger and resentment as “showing favors” to some that 
are not accorded to others. On the other hand, there is nothing so 


promotive of peace and good will as evenhanded justice to all. 
THE NORWEGIAN TARIFF IDEA. 


As I pointed out in the article from which I have quoted, Nor- 
way has a unique idea about the tariff. In form Norway has a 
dual tariff, but in fact she has a single tariff. That is, Nor- 
way’s tariff law carries two rates of duty on each article, but 
the lower rate is conceded to every country that does not dis- 
criminate against goods from Norway. If any country fails to 
give Norway as favorable tariff treatment as is given to any 
other country, or in any way discriminates against goods from 
Norway, the law authorizes the King to impose on the goods of 
such country the higher rates of duty. Norway desires indus- 
trial peace with every country. She voluntarily extends to 
every country the best rates that she regards as consistent with 
the well-being of Norway. She naturally and properly expects 
that every other country will “ reciprocate” by giving their 
“best rates” to Norway. But, like a self-respecting country, 
she holds herself ready to resent discrimination against her. 

This, in my judgment, is the wisest of all the “dual” tariff 
plans. It is, in essence, in entire harmony with the Republican 
idea of “ reciprocity.” Indeed, it is substantially another form 
of it. In my judgment, if the United States will adopt the Nor- 
wegian idea, there is no nation in the world that will ever even 
threaten to discriminate against us. 

That was, in part, my thought in introducing last December 
the bill which provided that if any country should discriminate 

rainst American goods or fail in any way to grant to American 
goods access to her markets on terms as favorable as those 
granted to any other country, then on the goods coming from 
such country so discriminating against us the rate of duty 
should be 25 per cent higher than that provided in the law. 

This is an addition to our law that is absolutely nonpartisan. 
it can be supported consistently by both Democrats and Repub- 
licans. No American, whatever his party, wants American 
cocds discriminated against. No American, whatever his party, 
proposes to allow other countries to have any hand whatever in 
enacting our laws. No party when in power ever has allowed 





such a thing. We settled that matter over a hundred years 

and we celebrate every Fourth of July in honor of the 
event. No American, whatever his party, disbelieves in “the 
squore deal” among nations as among men. No American, 
whatever his party, wants the United States to be the ag- 


gressor against any nation however weak. And no American, 
whatever his party, wants his country to endure discrimination 
against her from any country however powerful. With the 
adoption of the Norwegian idea, we would never even be threat- 
ened with discrimination, let alone suffer from it, as we are 
actually doing at this very moment from several countries. It 
seems to me that in the near future self-respect as well as self- 
interest will move us to adopt the Norwegian idea. 


THAT GERMAN THREAT. 


This brings to mind that last year a hysterical condition of 
the public mind was industriously worked up by the same people 
who are behind the so-called “American Reciprocal Tariff 
League” that I discussed earlier in these remarks. We were 


threatened with all sorts of dreadful things if we did net 
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| along a tariff policy much like that of Great Britain. But i 





“negotiate” with Germany as to tariff rates. The outcome 
showed that there was no ground for the hysterics. 

Let us look at the situation, which everyone can do now calmly, 
I think. The great German Empire, created by the genius of 
Bismarck and the old Emperor, whom many of us can remember 
consists of a union of self-governing parts—five kingdoms and 
number of principalities, grand duchies, and so on. It is a 
federal monarchy, as our country is a federal republic. As in 
this country, the constituent parts protect life and property 


|}and have therefore the right of direct taxation of persons and 


property as our States have; while the Empire attends to inter- 
national relations and, like our National Government, the En- 
pire derives its income chiefly from duties on imports. 

The Empire came into being in 1871, as one result of the 
Franco-Prussian war. For several years the Empire followed 
1879, under the leadership of Bismarck, Germany adopted the 
protective-tariff system. The tariff law of 1879 remained the 
law of the Empire for more than a quarter of a century, modi- 
fied, however, several times by treaty. 

In 1903, knowing that several of her tariff treaties wou) 
soon expire, Germany, after characteristically patient and inte!- 
ligent investigation, rewrote her tariff law, revising all the 
duties “upward,” some of them very considerably, placing 
many of them, in fact, far higher than she really wanted them, 
with the view of reducing them through “ negotiations” with 
other countries. Having finished her “revision upward,” she 
invited other countries to “negotiate” with her for “ conces- 
sions.” After negotiating for about two years, Germany ef- 
fected tariff arrangements with seven of her immediate neigh- 
bors—Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Roumania, and Servia. 


— 


WHAT GERMANY WANTED AND HOW SHB CAME OUT. 


Germany has an exceptionally intelligent and thrifty popula- 
tion. Her technical and trade schools are probably the best in 
the world. With such high skill and industry and such moid- 
esty and thrift, Germany can produce far beyond her consump- 
tion. So her chief need industrially is a market for her enor- 
mous surplus. Her tariff system is devised largely with the 
idea of compelling or coaxing her way into other markets with 
her manufactures. It is important that this be remembered. 

When Germany offered to “negotiate” with the countries 
named above, they all expressed themselves willing. But before 
entering into the negotiations, each of them followed Germany’s 
example and revised their tariffs upward. What was the net 
result of the movement to Germany? 

According to Soetbeer, the greatest of all German statisti- 
cians, Germany is better off than before as to 7 per cent of her 
exports, worse off as to 41 per cent, and just as she was as to 52 
per cent. Now, let us remember what countries Germany 
made these arrangements with—Russia, hardly able to stand 
up; Austria-Hungary, held together by the life of one frail old 
man; Italy, just beginning to get on her feet; little Switzer- 
land and little Belgium, and very little Roumania and Ser- 
via—and yet in dealing with such countries the result is given 
by the most eminent German statistician as I have quoted. In 
view of this, is there anyone who thinks that this great coun- 
try, far stronger commercially than all the countries combined 
that Germany has entered into treaty with—does anyone think 
that this country has anything to fear in any sort of a con- 
flict with Germany? And is there anyone who does not credit 
the great, intelligent German Empire with knowing that in any 
such conflict with us she would be foredoomed to disastrous 
defeat? 

“ GETTING CONCESSIONS FOR NOTHING.” 


A professor in Harvard has gone out of his way to ask 
whether we can expect to “get from Germany for nothing 
concessions that other countries have paid for by making con- 
cessions to Germany.” I am at a loss to know whether this 
Harvard professor is actually ignorant of the facts or whether 
he is a mere sycophant who hopes by thus toadying to be able 
to attract attention and honors from the German Government. 

I have told you how the countries that have entered into 
treaty with Germany dealt with her. Each of them, seeing 
that she had raised her duties, proceeded to raise theirs before 
entering into new arrangements with Germany. And I have 
given you the highest German authority for the statement that 
jn the negotiations with even those countries Germany got the 
worst of it. 

After a careful investigation of our trade relations, I made up 
my mind that if Germany should be foolish enough to get into 
a trade war with us, disastrous defeat and loss would be ler 
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irtion. We have many reasons as a nation for feeling kindly | erning 









































units. Just as this is composed of 45 self-governing 
oward Germany. So I locked around to discover a way, not | parts called “ States,’ so the German Empire is com) 1 of 
neonsistent with our national policy and principles, in which | 25 self-governing parts- 4 kingdoms, 6 grand duchies, 5 du 
Germany could get out of the scrape without loss of prestige—a | 7 principalities, and 3 “free cities.’ Like our Coner 
vay in which she could have “ peace with honor.” German Imperial Parliament consists of two Heu Ol ! 
[ knew that, as I have already stated, each of the countries | Bundesrath, representing the self-governing as our § 
with which she had come to an understanding had first raised | represents the States, and the other. the Rei g g 
their duties and then made concessions on the new rates. Ger-| the people, as this House represents the } of the 1 1 
any regarded this as all right. What easier, then, than for us| States. 
to raise our rates and then negotiate with Germany? Second. But the membership in the Reich not “ reay 
But not being in favor of tariff revision, either upward or | portioned” among the component parts of 1 re at ; | 
downward, at this time, I introduced the bill that provided | periods. In this country we take a “ census” of ‘people evel 
it as to any country discriminating against our goods the | ten years, and reapportion membership in this Hou au ix the 
ties should be 25 per cent higher than those provided in the | several States in proportion to population. That is 1 done in 
Dingley law. If Germany began a “tariff war” with us by im-| Germany. Wher the Empire was established, in 1871 
posing on American goods her higher rate of duty, the 25 per! bers of the Reichstag were apportioned am: 
cent inerease of duty would go into effect against German goods. | “ States” of the Empire, and from that day to this tl has 
Then by “negotiation” she could give us her lowest rates of | been no reapporti nt. 
duty in exchange for the removal of our 25 per cent increase. I Third. When the German Empire was formed, it was | 
credited Germany with sense enough to see that if each made} an agricultural country. As I showed earlier in tl 
this “ concession” in advance—if she gave us her lowest rates | in my view of the world during the last 1 ‘ 
and we refrained from imposing the 25 per cent additional | was at that time willing to get | n ls 
rate—there need be no “war.” In other words, my proposition | from England, and - l 
ncluded precisely the same kind of “concession” in fact as 79 Germany retu ve . ( 
Germany got from the other countries, which first raised their | spite of many handi -ag it manufa 
duties greatly and then conceded a little to Germany. And the | country. The pom has g nm enor 
outcome justified my reasoning. l the original a the rural districts got y 
, , é majority in the Reic y Still retain, although not 
THE ATTITUDE OF “ GERMAN-AMERICANS.” ieee te hin a  eaoieiioas ; 
now entitied to it apport ( m 
Those who were trying to get the better of the United States | in the Reichstag. 
in this ! ter—German industrial interests and allies of theirs Fourth. The soil gg ly, is n ft 
in Americ feit that they could scare American Congressmen | tile and, even with nl be 1 l ro 
by the threat of what the “‘ German-American” yoters would do | duce enough food for man } ie. A e py 7) 
if we did net concede anything and everything in the ease. In; food of the people must be imported. So th ff on food 
iny own district there are thousands of voters of German blood, | ucts is largely “added to the price.” W nm 
and it was plainly intimated to me—by word of mouth, by let- | is a tariff contest now on between the producers of food ! 
ter, and through newspapers—that I would suffer for having | the consumers of food as to the amount of dut hat sho 
got in the way of the plans of these anti-American conspirators. | levied on food products. The consumer food, the wo! 
Hyven if that had been sure to follow, my duty would have been | people of the towns and cities, would naturally like t et 
perfectly plain, and I weuld have pursued it just as I did. duties as low as possible, a they f ( 
Having been born under a foreign flag myself, I can under- | Gucers of food. But, for the 1 ms give 
stand as no native-born American can possibly understand | have not power in the Reichstag in proportion to their nu *S, 
how’ perfectly natural it is for every man to want peace and; The membership of the Reichstag having been apport i 
good will to prevail between the land of his birth and the land | under the old agricultural conditions, the R hstag ‘ 
of his adoption. But if trouble had to come, or if a confiict of | trolled by the producers of food. These are lar he landed 
interest should arise between the two countries, it would not} nobility. And in the new German tariff |! 
take me a second to range myself on the side of the United | on food products are higher, in most c 
States. rates under the old law, and as to the pi 1 food | lucts 
And so I believe it to be with our citizens of German an-} the law fixes a minimum below which the rates can not be 
cestry. They would do everything honorable to preserve peace | duced even by treaty. 
between the fatherland and this country, but in any contest | Fifth. Such food products as Germany has to rt 
between the two countries involving either the dignity of our | naturally prefers for many reasons to get from het 
Government or the interests of the American people they would | Reighbors. So she took pains to arrange treaties with K 
unhesitating fall in under the starry banner. The anti-Amer- | Dia and Servia and with Russia and Austria-H ry, 
ican conspirators underestimated the patriotism of our citizens | Whom she can get her food supply. T! 
of German birth or ancestry, making the mistake of judging it | why Germany does not want to depend on the 1 ea St 
by their own. any other American country for her food ply. Gel 
All through our national history the men of German ancestry | Strong as a military power but iz a naval 
have proved their loyalty to the flag. It was a German, | She is powerful on land but not on se 
Steuben, who was the drillmaster of the American Revolution, | countries that she can reach by land, but s! .n LO 
and who made for Washington an army out of a mob. And as! on the sea. If her food suppls came from A a, GY 
a token of her appreciation of his services, our country, through | ain could intercept it in case of w $ 
Congress, has appropriated $50,000 to erect here in our capital | is such that she must always be prepare 
city a monument to his memory. And I am proud to be a With these thoughts before us we can ev 
member of the commission having in charge the erection of that | many prefers to depend for food on her ne » tl 
memorial. and east of her, all reachab! b: land and 
And all the way down through our history our citizens of | military strength. Therefore German si ship looks in 
German blood have shown their love for their adopted country. | that direction and not in this for the food t t be it 
In the civil war the men who “ fought mit Sigel’ did their full Germany’s talk about making a “ r« y” treaty wit 
share for the preservation of the Union. No truer or more! under which we would have better ss to her markets 
loyal Americans live beneath the flag than those of Teutonic | cur food products is largely old-fashioned W 
blood. And those who think otherwise will find themselves | she wants is access to our market 1 ured 
mistaken. ucts. Through the instrumentality that was got up by 
GERMANE DORS NOT WANT OUR WARM PaceUCTsS i resentatives in this country, the so-cal 1 “Amer nl 
ee —* = nen , —— rocal Tariff League,” she hopes to begui ur fa I 
The fact is that Germany does not want our farm products. | ising them cheaper manufactured go and better prices f 
She takes, free of duty, our cotton and other “raw material” | farm products. But our farmers were not born yestel 
of industry. But this is simply beeause she can not get them | With even this brief outline of the situation before them y 
elsewhere. The reason for her policy ean be readily understood | ean readily see that it would be folly to break down our own 
by investigation into Germany's situation and circumstances. | industries and thus lose the best market in the world, the 
We need to know about Germany a number of things, the most | market furnished by the well-paid and well-fed workmen in 
important being the following: | own land, in the hope of working up across the sen a mark 
First. The German Empire, like the United States, is a fed- | a land whose situation makes it impossibl * her to permit 


eral government—that is, a government made up of self-gov- | herself ever to become for us much of a mar! 
XL——627 
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DON’T BE 
The following news 
paper: 


LIKE FREDDIE. 
item recently appeared in a Minnesota 
PAYS $23 FOR CANDY. 


Three-year-old Freddie Arnold, of Minneapolis, 
means last night of his mother — her pocketboc 


ae the unwitting 
k containing $23 in 





form of government to that of our present Constitution. It w vill 
be noted in this connection that the very first power granted 
to Congress in the Constitution is the e power to “lay and coilect 
| taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.” Government that to 


had 


plead for existence had been tried and found wanting. In 











iver and bills. Little Freddie, with the pocketh« ok in his hand, was |° the people of the United States,” as the result of bitter experi- 
itting on the front steps of the ogg on Eighth street south near | ence with a weak government, did _ ordain and establish” a 
Nicolet avenue, where the Arnolds live. He was holding his mother’s | go7yernme ‘ . rover . 8) inition age 
not ketbook while she was getting ready to go cree town with Fret of ieee cans ; a = ee EES, - 
While she was busy inside the house a man came along, and seeing | OL revenue for its support. 
pocketbook in Freddie's hand, he produced a couple of pieces of candy OUR FIRST TARIFF Law 
ind told the boy he could have it if he would give up the pocketbook. a Se eee a 7 a ; 
The child instantly agreed, and a few minutes later when Freddie's | Our Government under the Consti on began in 1789, with 
other appeared he was busy munching the candy, and the “ nice man,” | George Washington as our first President The very first gen- 
ais , calle in ras mM sre in sight. Neither was » pocket- i . oe ae . : ; 
the boy called him, was nowhere in sight. Neither was the pocket- | era] Jaw enacted by the first Congress under the Constitution 
; ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ . | was a tariit act, : rovidex oth revenue and pr 1 
Foolish Freddie! He paid teo much for his candy. Don’t be teeth ae “ a ind it p nv ide l : rt ae venu id j , 
: r : ” tees tHe ‘as as ¢ yrs ctive tarif— law. purnoselv s ) la 
like Freddie. When the “nice” politician man comes along and by “the f the rs odin a. oe a are oe a : 
; > : : : : V he fathers o e Republic he ac as signed by a 
offers you the equivalent of two sticks of candy in exchange for | ; 74,5 pioneer 790 neon ~- ; Act wai A as Wash 
a : Sea ngton July 4, 9, and was callec ir second de rat 
the family pocketbook, containing our great national prosperity, | “.>.O% OM “Wy &, 24 ; ~ ang ae om : one . 
ion’t be like Freddi of independence. It promptly restored our national « lit and 
do! ve ne Fre Pe “371 v.42 rm . 5 ‘ . 
: nee cna de Ba R filled our Nations ‘easury. ‘r t ‘ ime during the 
The “nice” tariff revision politician wants the farmer to give next twenty tht ~* vm ne d - oe - ae oe — 
up his protection on his eggs and butter and cheese, his a Se eee WR Cee, ss or 


on 
aod oats and barley, on his beef and pork, on his hides 
1, in exchange for “free” lumber and steel. He wants 
the laboring man to give up protection to American labor in 
exchange for “free” food products and “free” wool. But 
these people are not like Freddie—they are old enough to under- 
stand that they would be paying too much for their candy. 
TARIFF REDUCTION BI 
And now, Mr. Chairman, 
ground upon which tariff rev 
time and having demonstrated 
is valid, I propose to take a 


wheat 
and wot 











INGS HARD 
having candidly examined every 
ision is being demanded at this 
that not one of those grounds 
step further and show affirmatively 


TIMES. 





that tariff revision, either upward or downward, should not be 
undertiken at this time or in the near future. 
Of course nothing that could possibly be said could infiuence 


the avowed opinion of certain classes of people. Democrati 
leaders feel that they must continue to talk consistently with 
their past, even though in their hearts they know that they are 
wrong. And persons who are the natural allies of those leaders, 


such as the American agents of the great foreign shipping com- 


panies and the representatives in this country of the great for- 
eign exporting industries, whose interest it is to have us import 
things rather than make them—all these men, and others among 


us, who, for their own selfish ends, are 
tariff-revision agitation, will, of course, refuse to be convinced. 
But, sir, the great mass of our citizens of all parties sincerely 
desire the good of the American people. To the great body of 
intelligent and patriotic American citizens represented in this 
House I now extend an invitation to review briefly our expeti- 
ence as a nation with tariff revision. Experience is the lamp by 
which wise men guide their footsteps. Here on this chart by 
the Speaker’s desk I have shown to the eye the courses and re- 
sults of our experiments with tariff revision. 
THE BASIS OF THE CHART. 

The idea of making this chart I got from a 
and instructive pamphlet on the tariff, 
ago by Mr. Thomas B. Walker, of Min 
ing business men of the Northwest. 

The figures for this chart are those of the table on bese 51 
of the latest United States Report on Commerce and Navig 
which table I shall append to my remarks. The chart shows 
the average ad valorem rates of duty collected on imports under 
each tariff law since 1821. No accurate figures for the years 
before 1821 can be had. 

The average rate of duty is found by taking the total vaiue 
of the imports, both “ free” and “ dutiable,” during each period 


the bottom of this 


very interesting 
written some years 
meapolis, one of the lead- 





and the total amount of duties collected: during that period and | 


finding the percentage that the duties collected were of the value 
of the imports. This seems, on the whole, the fairest way of 
comparing the several tariff laws as to actual rates of duty. 
TIIR TARIFF UNDER THE ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION, 
From 1776 to 1789 we lived under a form of union known as 
“the Articles of Confederation.” Under this form of govern- 
ment the United States had no way of raising revenue except 


to ask for contributions from the several States. Moreover, 
each State regulated its own commerce with other States and 
countries. The several States levied duties against each other, 


often more rigorously than against foreign countries. Indeed, 
with foreign countries many of the States had actual free trade. 
The outcome of it all was national and State bankruptcy, 
extent of which has been immortalized in the expression “ 
worth a continental.” 
THE TARIFF IN THE CONSTITUTION. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, these financial difficulties were among 

the most important of the reasons for changing our national 


the | 
not | 


and Madison, the tariff was slightly revised, always “ uj rd” 
and always with good results. 
OUR FIRST “ WAR TARIFF” PROSPERITY 


When the war of 1812 broke 


out Congress pass 





creasing the existing tariff duties 100 per cent, doubling the 
rates ti 1at had prevailed before the war. In the act making this 
great “revision upward” it w provided that the rat pre 
scribed should continue until one year after the close of t war 
‘and no lo unger.” Under this law the prosperity of the « 'y 
was the greatest ever known up to that time. It \ great 
that on February 20, 1815, President Madison sent a gs) al 
message to Congress urging ‘it to adopt means “to preserve and 
promote the manufactures which have sprung » « ice 
hroughout the United States.” 
OUR FIRST “ REVISION DOWNWARD ” IARD TIM 

The war ended in 1815, so the “ war tarifi \ ld have ex 
pired by its own terms in 1816. But it was felt that 1 recou 
mendation of President Madison was wise; and, while “ revising 
downward,” it was really the intention of Cong ; in the act of 
15iG to enact a thoroughly protective tariff 1 But, being 


without an extended national rience to judge by, ¢ 

















~ “= 
i¢ a mistake that at that time was very pardonable. It 
f 1 the rat too low, and the ¢ yuntry then learned by bitter 
experience that “ moderate protection is no pr In 1816 
came a severe panic, and nae times co! ntit a ed for seven y« ars. 
By that time, after much sorrow and s ring, tl p le had 
learned a lesson But even wit the aie lesson before them, 
it toox Henry Clay and cther leaders of tl t more in 
tive years to get the nation educated to the point e tl CO 
ple understood that a protective tariff that does not protect is 
a de 1and asnare. The matter had to be debated tl igh 
two Congresses before this came to be thoroughly understood 
Then it was determined to “revise upward” agai 
UPWARD” IN 1824 AND 182S—PROSPERITY 
to follow the chart. The heavy |] howing 
the average rate of duty moves upward from i821 to 1824. It 
then moves horizontally to the right, showing the average rate 
of duty under the acts of 1824 and 1828 as having been some- 
what over 85 = cent. With the exception of the rate during 
the war of 1812 and the civil war, this is the highest in our his- 
tory. 

Speaking in 1831, Henry Clay said: 

If one desires to find the seven years of g test adv ty in this 
country since the adoption of our C it t him i the 
seven years before 1824. If one seeks t ye 0 $ 
perity, they are the seven years following t | of t t of 1 t+. 

The benefits of the protective W of « se, greatest 
in the free States of the North. ere factories sprang up, and 
high-class immigration flowed in. ‘he North was rapidly out- 
stripping the South in wealth and population, an d this threat- 
ened to take from the South political supremacy. Owing to 


slavery, the South could not benefit.so greatly. Op to 
the protective tariff began to develop in the South. And, as was 
the ease half a century later, the “ surplus” revenues then being 


produced afforded basis for a demand for “tariff revision 


downward.” 


a 


IN 188: 
in these remat 
on raw cotton. 
New England 


‘REVISION DOWNWARD ” 

As I said early 
her import duty 
feel the need of 





AND 
KS, Ke 

No longer 
cotton 


1833——-HARD TIMES. 

gland in 1832 removed 
then did the South 
mills as a market, and 








over the South like a cyclone swept the dei for a tariff 
“for revenue only.” South Carolina even threat d to secede if 
| the existing tariff were enforced. To his everlasting credit be 
| it said, President Andrew Jackson notified her that “ the Union 
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must andé shall be preserved.” There being “surplus revenue,” 


| 








there were several other acts “revising upward,” the slantip- 


in 1882 the tariff — revised downward by removing duties on | line.on the chart indicating the earlier ones. The average rate 





Th 1) 
i 


) ting articles, thus leaving it still a protective tariff. 
This did not mits the South, and in 1833, “to preserve the 
Union,” an act was passed providing for gradual reduction of 
all duties at the rate of 10 per cent every alternate year until 
the general rate of duty sho uld be only 20 per cent ad valorem. 
The reduction being gradual, as indicated by the slanting line 
on the char 





first reduction took effect January 1, 1834. The second reduc- 
tion took effect January 1, 1836. Before the third reduction of 
the series had Been made, the always-to-be- exported blow fell, and | 





we had the panie of } 
next “ revision nea the ; 
hose hard times being, as the chart shows, about 164 per cent. 
“REVISION UPWARD” IN 1842—PROSPERITY. 
In the election of 1840 the people showed their determina- 
tion to return to the protective-tariff system by electing as 


~ 








V1 ent William Henry Harrison, a pronounced protectionist, 
nd a Congress of the same mind. Harrison died shortly after 
his inauguration. But Congress, which met in December, 1841, 
liately took up the question, and'‘in 1842 again revised the 
tariff upward, the average rate of duty under the act of 1842 
as shown by the chart, being about 25 per cent. The result, as 
lw 1 re ition of prosperity. In fact the result was 
that in 1844 the Democrats themselves took as 

{ 1 1 in the Northern States, “ Polk and Dalla 
ii the tariff of ferty-two.” But in the South the Dem rem 

n was, “ Polk and Dallas and free trade.” This was thei 

fil “4 1? Gamnpnajien 
\N DOWNWARD ” IN 184G6—MIXED RESULT. 

As I stated earlier in these 1 arks, England in 1846 removed 
her import duties on food producis. This gave the farmers of 
the ] to the I] h free of duty for their 

nd n lv ‘isely they very largely 

| plan in i¢ a tariff “for 1 

( Valker T < LSA ynewhat along t 
| \ ! As s] by the chart, the Walker tarifi 
] \ rat f duty about 24 per cent. he 
I tion ; not great, the average rate of duty collected 
under the |} r law being only slightly less than the average 

‘vy law last year. The Walker law, howeve 
free” list, and the law was intentionally noi 





tive. It followed neither the British nor the 


eduction did not immediately 





due to a peculiar train of circumstances. Almost 
t . that the Walker law was enacted the Mexican 
This was followed by the famine in Ireland, in 
surrections and revolutions in Europe that 
y red with production there and caused an ab- 
normal de r our products. Then came the discovery cof 
ss ees fi ad the di ; “at 
{ | the Cri ( . 
I i. @ ‘ag 1d 
| t And & rort $ 
i ey i Un i 
‘ ep l results we 
\ \ 1 to have been f ly J u 
NI IN 1857 TA TIMES. 
r ( is over, an us passed the last 
of tl liar circ s that obscured the rule that “ re- 
hy 1 brings hard times.” So much attention was 
being given to the questions of slavery and secession that 
people did not give much attention to the philosophy of the 
And in 1857 came another “revision downward,” the 
xe rate of duty being reduced, as shown by the chart, to 
ut 154 per « This time there were no outside conditions 
» conceal the legitimate effect of tariff reduction, and the panic 
of 1857 f wed. The hard ae Col tinued, as usual, until the 
ple got ready to “revise upward” again. Though slave 
1d secession were by this sneak almost all-absorbing in their 
terest, the Republican platform of 1860, on which Abraham 





Lincoln was first elected, stated the principles of the protective 
riff ‘tain terms. 

OUR SECOND “ WAR TARIFF ”— 

In the election of 1858 the 


PROSPERITY. 
Republicans carried the House, 


but the Senate remained Democratic. The Morrill bill, readjust- 
ing the tariff rates on thorough protection lines, passed the 


House on May 11, 1860; but it was held up in the Senate. 
After the election of 1860, when it had become evident that 
civil war was imminent, <“_ fter several southern Senators 
had therefore resigned, the Senate passed the bill. It was 
signed by James Buchanan on March 2, 1861, just before the 
expiration of his term as President. During the next few years 


the evil effects were not felt immediately. The | 


The hard times continued until the | 
ctual average rate of duty during | 





of duty from 1862 to 1871, as shown by the chart, was over 44 
1847-8, and by insurrections and revolutions in Europe th 
period «< marked business prem ‘rity in this country. 
“REVISION DOWNWARD” IN 1871-1873—HARD TIMEs. 

esiiiei 1870, although times were admittedly good, a demana 
arose for “reduction of war taxes.” And in 1871, 1872, ana 
1873 reductions in the tariff were made. The sloping line on 
the chart indicates these reducticns. These were followed by 
the panie of 1873. The hard times continued as usual! uwnti| 
there came another “ revision upward.” 

‘REVISION UPWARD” IN 1875—PROSPERITY. 
In 1875 there was a slight “revision upward,” the 10 p 


| cent reducticn of 1872 being repealed. It was not through t 


| amount of the upward revision that the good came. The goo:| 


came through the “return of reason” that was thus revealed. 
The direction of the revision showed that the people had ¢ 
over the idea of further revision downward at that time. Thus 
was confidence restored, and with that came renewed enter 
prise that resulted in prosperity. Under this prosperity, as is 
usual in good times, the people bought freely not only of 
domestie pre ducts but also of foreign goods. AS a result, t 
revenues of the Government were large, and the public debt 
as rapidly cut down, and it became possible to get togeth 
l of gold in the National Treasury with which to “ resu 


a 


speci This still further enhanced publi 
and priv: ite credit and further promoted prosperity. 
PARTIAL REVISION DOWNWARD IN 1883—PARTIAL HALD TIMES. 
But again was it shown that “it takes a steady hand to carry 
a full cup.” Under what seemed to be popular demand, a 
tariff commission” was appointed in 1882, and in 1883 the 





ymen s” in 1ST 








y 


f was l revised downward, the chief article to suffer 
ng wool. The chang S were so few that the average rate of 
cuty remained practically unchanged, and the trouble resulting 
was confined largely to producers of wool. Although the reduc- 
ition was not large, the wool industry was struck a peoul — 

which it never recovered until the passage of the Mclinley la 

Money kept pouring into the National Treasury faster th: 

it was needed for public expenditures or could be applied to ti 
public debt, and the “surplus” became so large as to raise 
again the question of tariff revision. In Mr. Cleveland's fa- 
ous tariff message of December, 1887, he proposed to revise 
he lines of a tariff “ for revenue only.” The Republican 
naticnal platform of 1888 steod for a tariff “for revenue plus 
pr tion.” On that issue the Republicans won, carrying the 








‘REDUCING THE REVENUES IN 1890—TROUBLE. 
led in December, 1889, Thomas B. Reed 





vi elected Speaker. He promptiy appointed William McKin- 
ey chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. On Qcto- 


ber 1, 1890, was passed the McKinley tariff act, “to reduce the 
revenue and equalize duties on imports.” Raw sugar was put 
on the free list. As we were producing only one-tenth of the 
sugnr that we consumed, sugar was not regarded as having a 
right to protection. Through this item chiefly, we had in the 








McKinley law ‘“ revision downward,” as is shown here on the 
chart. And the usual result of revision downward promptly 
appeared. The winter following the passage of the McKinley 
law we had hard times in this country. It is true that owing 
to the failure of the great English banking house of Baring 
Brothers and other world disasters, there was business de- 
pression all over the world that winter. And in this country, 


| the election of 1890 gave the Democratic party an overwhelin- 


ing majority in this House, which our business men rightly in- 
terpreted as being ominous for the election of 1892. All these 
things tended to give the McKinley law a bad start. 

THE M’KINLEY LAW JUSTIFIED ITSELF. 

But although in this ease, as always, “revision downward” 
re-ulfed in hard times, the McKinley law was so scientifically 
constructed, the rates of duty were arranged so nearly in ac- 
cord with sound protective principles, grading the rates accord- 
ing to the amount and quality of labor involved, that this 
country promptly recovered, and with us the years 1891 and 
1892 were very prosperous ones. Barring the removal of the 
duty on raw sugar and other additions to the “free” list, the 
rates of duty in the McKinley law were only slightly less than 
those in the law that it superseded. On some articles, like tin 
plate and wool, the McKinley rates were a little higher than 
before, the result being that those industries were established 
on a sounder basis in this country. 


HOW THE THREAT OF TARIFF REDUCTION WORKED. 
In the election of 1892 Grover Cleveland was again chesen 
President on a platform pledging a tariff “for revenue only.” 
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— 
The protective-tariff policy was apparently repudiated by the | The history of our tariff laws shows, too, that in every instance with- 
people. With Cleveland was elected a Democratic House of | 0Ut exception since the foundation of rnment, where the _ 

' ons . : : | ing tariff, or any part of it, | d, there have Satom i dis 
Representatives. At first it seemed likely that the Senate | astrous consequences in all or - industries. ‘Tl has n 
would remain Republican and thus be able to save the country, | been a single exception—not one. he other hand, it ean be d 

. ‘ ss * * + | that in every i e ere the , ee! nore “lag s » 
as in the first Cleveland Administration. But in February, | aa hd singte indante! tea ti 10 vin i tea oovemnet ay ' y 
1893, to the surprise of everyone, the North Dakota legislature, | of the country at large have been increased. and continued s 2 
th ugh strongly Republican, elected a Democrat as United States | as that higher tariff itself continued. ' oo, can be laid down as a 





3 bh rie exce oO 
Senator to succeed a Republican. This gave the Senate to the | Te wit! out a single exception, 
Democrats. Then, like people in a theater when the cry of 
fire” is raised, the business men of the country became 


WHY NOT “ REVISE UPWARD?” 


} When “ revision downward ” is expected, even the anticipation 
greatly alarmed. Two results followed: In the first place, our | of it always causes business disturbance throughout the country 
manufacturers and other producers began to curtail production, | Never once has eithe x the anticipation or the realization of “ revi- 
und large numbers of men were thrown out of employment. In| sion upward” had other than a good effect. When the Dingley 
the second place, the importers reduced the amount of their im- | law was enacted it aimed to measuresas nearly as possible the dif- 
portations, especially of articles most needing protection and | ference in cost of production at home and abroad. Sin then 
having the highest rates of duty. Thus, as shown by the chart, |} wages have increased much faster in the United States than in 
we had actual tariff reduction and its sad effects long before the | any other country, so that in quite a number of lines the p 
aw for it was put on the statute book. Coming catastrophes tection is now hardly adequate. Why not, then, readjust 1 

it can be foreseen do harm in advance, rates at this time so as to afford to these industries th 
THE WILSON TARIFF REDUCTION—HARD TIMES. protection to which they are entitled? LDecause, unl 
‘ i ae ; | the mind of the country is now divided as to the dir 
Even after the repeal of the unwise “ silver-purchase” provi- | 7 a — should tak : Ti ’ ik ; e tl “om aiauidaae ae 
* * ve . . dal t I ane. I 2 ¢ ne ALITALOI is 1 \ 
sion of the Sherman law in 1893 the hard times continued, | °°". eee See ea 5° <tbe 
: <e t} enn aliet ack : as | revision downward. To undet e tariff readjustment un 
because the Democratic party was in complete possession of the | _~ ze 5 bapa paar ; : : ne 
aaa in rs + ric - ail : | such circumstances would, therefore, introduce confu n and 
Government. With this threat of unwise tariff legislation | : : eae ca Ss : 
nadine a s anil doubt among business :ven and halt the tri pHHnaAl I ren our 
npending, every prudent business man moved with the utmost ne eae “ a na ae oat 
aa . okie great prosperity. Better that a few industries should po 
caution. And their fears were justified by the result. On | rarily get less protection than tl : nt 1 to tl aces 
o~ . vs . ° - < i ; CSt OLeECLIOI Bun Ley a FP CVLILiet Oo MWiil UL t 
August 27, 1894, the Wilson-Gorman bill became a law, even the | - Se steel i suffer ; ~ 
Democratic President refusing to sign it and declaring it an | poops geaerany ee z= 8 
ct of “ perfidy and dishonor.” ‘This act reduced duties by law. | THESSFORE " STAND PA 


and the hard times continued, illustrating once more mead Under the Dingley tariff law our prosperity as a nation has 
‘tariff reduction brings hard times.” been the wonder and admiration of the world. Of con 


 suvISION UPWARD” In 180T—Pncerearrr | are inequalities in that prosperity, but that is inevitable 
ew SSS a hts gs %: Sortie eee | any system. Our prosperity under this law has been n 


In 1896, after four years of very hard times through “ tariff | eral- and widespread, and the results have been more evenly 





the circumstances everyone knew that that could have but one 
meaning, “ revision upward,” and it is noteworthy that no busi- ‘ 
ness man had any fear of the result. Business began at once to! eral. The probability is that there will be more increases than 
pick up. But not until the Dingley law had been actually put | decreases of duty. But at this time the sensible thing to « . 
a the statute book, on July 27, 1897, did business fully recover. | to hold fast to a prosperity that is continually growing better 
Then, with the conditions fully known under which business | The wise and patriotic thing now is to opp se tariff cha 
could be safely conducted, enterprise revived. Then “ general | ejther woward or downward, and to uph rh d tariff stability. ‘J = 
prosperity,” whose coming our Democratic brethren had been | sensible thing to do now is to “ stand p: F 
demanding ever since election, came promptly and in wonderful In 1892, with prosperity till then une equal d. arose a demand 
MCAsUre. for “a change.” I “stood pat” then as I stand pat now. 
In some schedules—such as those of steel and iron, which re- | Not a man who then stood for tariff stability has ever for one 
main almost exactly as in the Wilson law—the Dingley law made | moment regretted having done so. Those who allowed them- 
few or no changes in the rates of duty that had prevailed. In! gelyes to be led away into folly then have all regretted it and 
me schedules slight reductions and in others slight increases | should know better now. . 
were made. In a few other schedules—as, for instance, the agri- 


sion. Partial revision is impossible, by reason of the nmuber and 
variety of the dem: inds. When revision comes, it will be 


| : 
toti ” Tillis “Kinley “otection’s nost advocate : . . : : ' 
redu tion, William McKinley, protection’s foremost advocate, | distributed, than ever before in this or any other country in t 
was elected President, with both Houses of Congress Republican. | world’s history. Tested in any fair and proper way this is n 
In the spring of 1897, shortly after his inauguration, McKinley | to be true. It is proved day by day in the news columns of 
called Congress into extra session to “ revise the tariff.” Under | very papers whose editorial columns are demanding tariff 



























In this connection I submit to every intelligent American who 
cultural—some quite material increases weremade. Some of the | joyes his country the following editorial from the Winne! 
rates in the Dingley law are high, as they ought to be, in order | inn., Enterprise : 
to measure “at least the difference in cost of production at DID you? 
home and abroad.” In some lines our wages are two or three “Did you, my friend, yield, in 1892, to the clamor about 
times the wages abroad. In its scientific arrangement of rates | tariff!’ and cast your vote § st Harrison and i 
of duty in harmony with sound protective principles—with a | &*' pgs | elt ved < ~ “< 
large “free” list of noncompeting articles, with low duties on} are you p eel ie 
articles requiring little labor or skill in their production, gradu- acted wisely? Profiting ou t! 
ally increasing to high duties on articles requiring for their pro- | W'l) you 20 ow : 
duction many processes and high skill—the Dingley law excels professed * tric ( 
every other tariff law ever enacted. It is through this scientific | intelligently advocate d 
arrangement of duties, rather than through high average rates, | sees eee z _ 2 Bl 7 
that the Dingley law has achieved its wonderful and enduring | tory alike? If so, have you any regrets now 1 1 it 
success. As a matter of fact, which anyone can verify for him-| Don't you look back on your course, hard though it may 
self by consulting the official figures given in the appendix to | &t times, with getluins satiety aml act Leacele im thei < 
these remarks, the average ad valorem rate of duty under the | interest? Hasn't experience proved that you were right? And 
Dingley law during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, the iast | the principle for which you then so valiantly contended an e 
now available, is less than 2 per cent higher than the average | OC: 2° (ue now as it WEN an A wea Gan tae son fale 
under the Wilson law during its last year, ending June 30, 1897. | a victim to the old folly in a new form? Ss wise 1 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, the average rate of duty is to-day only | you Were fourteen years ago ie as lia 
about 24 per cent, which is only just above the danger line, as| ., 3". ity proud of reac een: a 
revealed by more than a century of experience. | who feel in your heart th t , 
“ ” | influence always for your ! I i entl 
REVISION DOWNWARD” ALWAYS BRINGS HARD TIMES. the lessons of experience, highly resolved so vate this ; 
And now, Mr. Chairman, having concluded this necessarily | fourteen years or forty years from now you can look “ : 
brief review of our national experience with tariff revision, | **St vote with pride and satistaction: 
keeping in mind the picture of that experience shown to the eye | see 
by this chart, is there anyone who can not see that “ tariff re- | Mr. Chairman, the people of this country intend to do 
vision downward ” always results in hard times, the rule having | duty as they understand it. If the United States were in 
been somewhat modified under the Walker tariff by a peculiar | by an armed foe, millions of men would rush to arms to 
train of circumstances? | the Great Republic, and would deem it joy to die in her defe 
As the distinguished writer on economic subjects, Mr. Francis | A duty just as real, just as important, just as rative, 


Curtis, well says: i calls on every citizen of this country to stand loyally by her 
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interests. The attack on our homes and firesides is just as 
real as if it were being made by an armed force. In the 


presence of the attack that all could see petty things would be 
set aside. Then would we appreciate the fact that the good of 
all includes the good of each. That truth is universal. It is 


just as true in this conflict as it would be if a foreign fce were | 
Let us all study and heed the plain | 
o our duty intelligently and cour- | 
so that years from now we may look back upon our | 


advancing on our shores. 
lessons of history. Let 
ageously, 
acts this fall wit 


us d 


1 pride and not with shame. 

WASHINGTON’S WISE WORDS. 
Mr. Chairman, it is the universal testimony of thoughtful 
students of political science in all parts of the world that the 
itest piece of construttive statesmanship ever wrought out 
“by the brain and purpose of man,” to use Gladstone’s words, 
was the framing of the Constitution under which this nation 
has lived and grown for more than a hundred years. The con- 
stitutional convention that worked through the hot summer of 
1787, from May until September, gave us a form of government 
which was admirably adapted to the little nation for which they 
immediately constructed it, a nation of 4,000,000 people inhabit- 
ing a strip of territory along the Atlantic coast. That Constitu- 
tion has grown in our affection and our confidence as the years 


have passed, and to-day, when our country covers a continent | 


and embraces the islands of the oriental seas, that wonderful 
instrument of government, substantially unchanged as it came 
from the fathers, is everywhere held up by our people as the 
standard by which to test the wisdom of our legislation. 
Looking back over the century and more since the work of 
that convention was completed, it seems to those who have 
given most faithful study to our national affairs that the men 
who sweltered through that hot summer in their country’s in- 
terest must have been inspired with wisdom almost divine. And 
yet, Mr. Chairman, even in that great convention there were 
men who lacked foresight and courage and faith in the people. 


There were men there who were afraid to support certain im- | 
portant provisions, because for the time being they seemed to be | 


unpopular. It seemed at one time that the convention must 
break up in failure on account of the timidity of these men, who 
wanted to submit to the people some little temporary palliatives 
of existing troubles instead of building for the centuries by laying 
the foundations deep and stror At that trying hour, when the 
fate of the nation was at stake, George Washington made a 





xy 
iy 


+ 


brief speech, which was one of many evidences of his exalted | 
chair | 


+ 


and his inherent nobility. Rising from 
that he occupied as presiding officer, he said with solemnity that 
was impressive: 


character the 


It is too probable that no plan we propose will be adopted. Per- 
haps another dreadful conflict is to be sustained. If, to please the 
people, we offer what we ourselves disapprove, how can we afterwards 
defend our work? Let us raise a standard to which the wise and the 


honest can repair; the event is in the hand of God. 
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Awed by the majesty of that utterance the objectors were 


stilled. The statesmen in the convention triumphed over the 
mere politicians. Triumphed also the idea that the first duty 
of a man intrusted with power for the public good is not to 
please the people, but to serve them. Thus went into the Con- 
stitution the elements that have made it worthy to endure, and 
through which it has endured and will endure. It would be 
well if those words of Washington were emblazoned in letters 
of gold on the walls of each of the Houses of Congress as an jp- 
| spiration to faith in the might of right and in the common sense 
| of the common people. Better still would it be to have them 
written on the heart of every Member so deeply as to govern 
his every act. From this experience, Mr. Chairman, it ought not 
| to be very hard for even a mere politician to discover that tije 
surest way to please the people in an enduring way is to do 
| the right thing and trust the people to approve it when they 
have had time to investigate and understand it. 
“AMERICA SPELLS OPPORTUNITY.” 








| Mr. Chairman, our country sits enthroned on a vast continent 
enormously rich in natural resources. Within our national 


boundaries can be produced practically every article of temper- 
ate and subtropical growth. Beneath our soil lies in abundance 
every useful and precious metal and mineral. The topography 
of our land is such as to furnish power with which to turn the 
| wheels of a boundless industry. Our people have come from 
almost every foreign country, and in the main they are among 
the best and most desirable of those lands, the people of char- 
acter and capacity, of courage and enterprise, of talent and 
industry. The resources, material and mental, with which we 
are endowed are so bountiful and our standard of living is so 
high that we have already created within this country a domes- 
tic commerce that is twice as great as the international com- 
merce of the entire world, including our own. And in this 
commerce within our national borders the profits of the ex- 
changes on both sides remain our national possession. 
And, sir, much as we have accomplished, we 
seratched the surface of our national possibilities. Our mani- 
fest destiny and our plain national duty “sre to develop fully 
and harmoniously all the resources of materials and men with 
“ich a kind Providence has so richly endowed us. 


have but 


v We are 
ve < 
the heirs of a mighty and glorious past. We are enjoying the 


truits of the labors and sacrifices of our fathers. 
| high privilege. 


This is our 
Let us not forget that we are also the trustees 
of a yet mightier and more glorious future. This imposes upon 
us high duty. In pursuance of that duty, let us sternly resolve, 
uninfiuenced by temptations, undeceived by fallacies, and unde- 
terred by opposition, that we shall preserve in full power our 
findamental institutions and protect our high standard of living. 
Thus shall we keep wide open for ourselves and our children 
and our children’s children the golden gate of opportunity. 
| [Applause.] 
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APPENDIX B. 
SINGLE TARIFF OR DUAL TARIFF—WHICH? 


[By the Hon. JAMes T. McCuieany, Representative of the Second Minne- 
! district in Congress; member of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. 

{Review of Reviews, April, 1906.] 

Last October a meeting of prominent German exporters was held in 
Berlin to discuss American tariff conditions. It was a secret meeting 
and its proceedings were never published. But the speech of the chair- 
man was issued for confidential circulation and copies of it have found 
their way to this country. The speech may later be published in full. 
It would make interesting reading for our people. Only one sentence 
of the speech will be quoted here. After referring to. the American 
minarket, its enormous value, and the great care with which it is gual 1 
by our laws, the chairman made this very significant and suggestive 
statement: “ But with a Government that can be changed every four 
years, it is equally an easy matter to change the tariff laws and cus- 
toms regulations.’””’ Change them how? Through what agency? The 
chrirman’s statement gives special significance to the announcement in 
the press reports from Berlin that the German Government extends to 
the United States its lowest tariff rates under its new law for only a 
limited time, namely, until June 30, 1907, simply long enough “to 
afford time to conclude more permanent arrangements.” 

Why can not the “‘more permanent arrangements” be concluded 
sooner, if at all? Why wait until the middle of next year? What 
“change” related to this matter can possibly take place in the mean- 
time? It is obvious that into the Congressional campaign this fall 
will be projected the question of the tariff, especially that phase of it 
involving the relative merits of single and dual tariffs. To decide 
wisely in this “ government of the people,” it is vitally important that 
every American citizen seek the fullest possible information. During 
the coming months much will be heard about “ maximum and minimum 
rates,” “autonomous and conventional tariffs,’ and such things. To 
contribute something toward a righteous conclusion on a momentous 
questicn is the purpose of this article. 

NO SUCH THING AS INTERNATIONAL FRED TRADE. 

There is no such thing as free trade among nations—that is, there is 
no nation in the world that admits free of duty all articles of foreign 
<a Almost every nation, however, admits certain classes of 












oreign articles duty free, the enumeration of such articles in the 
tariff law constituting its “free list.” For instance, in the calendar 
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year 1905 the United States admitted into this country ab 
of duty foreign goods to the value of $530,464,135. 
On the other hand, every country charges duties on certain classes « 
ported articles. ‘Thus, in its fiscal year ending March 31, 1904, the 





{ d Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland raised from duties on 
imports the enormous sum of £33,921,323 sterling, or about $169, 
600,000. Having a population of abour 40,000,000, her customs co 
lections amou 





ited to about $4.25 per capita. 
During our corresponding fiscal year ending 
ites collected from duties on imports 
l 
























‘ing over 80,000,000, we raised fr« it 
$3.25 per capita, or $1 less per capita than 

From this will appear the absurdity of saying that the 1 ed King 
dom has free trade, or even low rates of duty compared with ours. 

PROTECTIVE AND NONPROTECTIVE TARIFFS. 

In both the United States and the United Kingdom, then, duties on 
imports constitute the chief source of national revenue The diff : 
in the tariff policies of the two countri is really f lin the a: 
each puts on its “dutiable”’ list and on its “free” list. In ; 
country we lay the duties on articles such as we ourselves d i 
produce economically in sufficient quantities to supply our own m - 
that is, on such articles as compete in our market with r ! 
ucts. Noncompeting articles we admit free of duty. In the U: 1 
Kingdom the policy is exactly the revers f 1 
laid on noncompeting articles, nearly all « 
admitted duty free. ‘Thus tea, which is not produced 
is on our free list and on Great Britain's 
which is produced in both countries, is on our d 
free list. In other words, each of these « nD 
articles that the other i I 

Countries which, lik St I el . 
articles are said to hi: tive ari W : 
like the United Kingdom, ; r du s = ; 
are said to have a tariff “for revenue on 

Almost every nation in the world except the U d States 1 
duties on exports also. But export duties are for den ‘ 
stitution. 

In this paper only methods of laying du 3; on 
cussed. Although each country |! certain mir t 3 
mode of levying such duties, all the systems fa to t J 


classes or groups. 





AMERICAN OR “ SINGLE-TARIFF ” SYSTEM. 
that may properly be considered first, because it is in 
rgest number of countries, may be called the American or 
’ system. - Under this system each article on the dutiable 
wears only rate of duty—that is, the duty on any article is the 
no matter what country it comes from. 
rhroughout ovr entire national history, whatever party may have 
from time to time made the tariff law, the single-tariff system_has, in 
» main and with only minor exceptions, been the one followed in the 
ted States. the main this system has also been the one obtain- 
ing in the United Kingdom and in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
and ‘Turkey in Europe, and in most of the countries of the world out- 
ept Japan and Brazil. 
untries of Europe and in Japan and Brazil the so- 
I” system is in vogue. Of these dual tariffs there are 








eral 









n ypes, one of which may be called the French type and the 
ot r the German type. 
THE FRENCH TYPE OF DUAL TARIFF. 

Under the French type of dual tariff, which should, perhaps, be called 
the Spanish type, as it was first used in Spain, the tariff law itself 
ri nitely prescribes two sets of duties—two rates on each article on 
tt iable list, except as to a few articles on which there may for 
spe | reasons be only one rate. The higher rates are called the 
‘maximum’ and the lower the “minimum.” The important thing 





at both the maximum and the minimum rates are fixed 
by the legislative authority of the country using this 
through the executive branch of the government, coun- 
anting concessions in their tariff rates that are satisfactory to 
the country having this French type, or which have a “ most-favored- 
nation”’’ treaty with it, are granted its minimum rates. All other 
countries are required to pay its maximum rates, except that conces- 
sions may ranted as to part of the imports from any country. 

The French type of dual tariff is in vogue in France, Spain, Portugal, 
and Greece, and in Brazil. Until less than fifty years ago France used 
le-tariff system; but in 1860 France entered into a treaty with 
d Kingdom under which each country granted the other re- 
on certain articles. Thus began in France what grew to 
system of dual tariff, somewhat like the German type, to be de- 
‘ shortly. In 1892, however, France abandoned that system and 
adopted the Spanish method, which ‘she has since maintained. 

THD GERMAN TYPE OF DUAL TARIFF. 

Under the German type of dual tariff there is only one set of tariff 
duties prescribed in the tariff law as enacted by the legislative authority 
‘ ‘country—onue rate on each article. This entire set of schedules 
is therefore called the “ autonomous” tariff, meaning significantly the 
tari made by the independent action of the nation’s legislative au- 
thority, free from dictation or intervention by any other country. This 

scribes, however, rates of duty which in the main are higher 

than are needed, or even desired in some cases, by the country enacting 

it. The rates are thus purposely placed high, with the view of their 

being reduced by “ concessions” through treaties with other countries. 

The set of duties thus arranged by treaty or convention constitutes 
hat is aptly and significantly called the “ conventional ”’ tariff. 

; a rule, the conventional tariff covers only a part of the items in 

the ; ral, or autonomous, tariff. Thus, in the new German tariff law, 
whi ‘ame operative March 1, there are 946 sections, but to only 
; of these do the conventional rates apply. 
Under this system the autonomous tariff is avowedly enacted largely 
a basis for “ dickering’”’ with other countries as to mutual tariff 
t In most countries having this system the conventional rates 
be ratified by the legislative branch before becoming operative. 

German type of dual tariff is in vogue in Germany, Russia, 

Hungary, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, Roumania, and Servia, 


1d in Japan. 
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SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 
> remarked in passing that in each of these systems slight 
modif t i re sometimes made for special reasons. Scarcely on 
keeps its chosen type absolutely unbroken. Thus, in the 
ariff law there is a minimum fixed in the law itself (after 
on rye, wheat, and spelt, malting barley and oats, 
minimum—and it is a high one—the duties can not be 


» of 


the cou ries 


Vv German 
; h type) 


w which 





reduced through treaty. And France has occasionally, under stress of 

tariff wars, reduced by treaty (after the German type) certain rates 
y tl fixed in the law as the minimum. 

A gl » at the map of Europe will show that each of these systems 

s in the main its own section of the Continent. Thus, the single- 


{ system is in use in northwestern Europe—in the United Kingdom, 

Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Holland—with Turkey added. The 

I h type of dual tariff is used in southwestern Europe—in France, 

Spain, and Portugal—with Greece added. And the German type of 
tariff is in use in central Europe, with the contiguous countries in 

hern and eastern part of the Continent added. 

been placed among the nations having the single-tariff 







l is correct in fact, though not in form. Norway’s 
i is well worthy of special consideration. Norway's 
rates of duty, after the French system. But, unlike 


gives to every country her best rates of duty, unless 
i . ited against. She holds in reserve the higher rates of 
duty apply to the goods of any country that may discriminate against 


Worwa 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EACH SYSTEM. 


The system is built on the principle of “equal oppor- 
tunity , Special privileges to none.” Under this system the goods 
the t country are admitted on exactly the same terms as the 
ds oO est country. Ail countries are treated alike. There 





» country so weak that it need fear being discriminated against; 
: intry so powerful that it can compel discrimination in its 
vor I er tl single-tarif system every country gets “a square 


no ce 





\ country having the single tariff system gives freely and volun- 
ery country the “best terms” that it gives to any country, 
t 3 a ht to demand in return from every country the best 


tarily oO ¢ 


terms that are given to any country. And in support of that reason- 

emand for the impartial treatment which it freely gives it may 
onsistently and properly enact and hold in reserve a set of higher 
194 


; does Norway, to apply to the goods of any country which 
ates against goods. 


3oth types of dual tariff are built on the principle of “ giving to him 


discrimin its 


that hath and taking from him that hath not.” Under the dual tariff 
system the powerful are given what they want, while the weak must 
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be satisfied with what they can get. The dual tariff is based on power 

not on justice; on favor, not on equity. It is the very opposite of 

“the square deal.” It is but the application among nations of the 

very principle that the people of the United States are fighting in the 

form of dual railway rates and the discriminations shown therein. 
DUAL TARIFF SYSTEMS PROVOKE WAR. 

In a public address at Pittsburg recently a distinguished gentleman 
from Boston advocated what he chose to call “‘ reciprocity.” In neither 
form nor spirit was it the reciprocity advocated by Blaine and prac- 
ticed by McKinley. What he advocated as “ reciprocity’ was simply 
and only the German type of dual tariff. He urged his views on the 
ground that the policy advocated would cultivate international peace 
and good will, something that everybody desires. 

The plea is not a new one. It is probably the most seductive argu- 
ment in favor of so-called “ reciprocity.” ‘The very word “ reciprocity 
has an attractive and persuasive sound. It suggests friendliness, 
mutual consideration, neighborly kindness. Even the dual tariff, it 
advocated as “ reciprocity,” may be made to seem attractive. But it j 
well to remember in this connection that the only real tariff wars that 
have ever taken place have been between countries having dual tariffs. 
Among recent examples may be cited the tariff wars between Germany 
and Kussia, 1893-94; between France and Switzerland, 1892-1895, 
ae the eleven-year conflict between France and Italy from 1888 till 

899. 

The reason for such wars is not hard to find. A nation having the 
dual tariff system stands before other nations with a whip in one 
hand, as it were, and a wisp of hay in the other. The country of the 
dual tariff virtually says to other countries: “ Give me what I want 
and I'll give you something good—that I don’t want. Deny me what 
I want and I'll strike you.” ‘The country of the dual tariff neither 
needs nor desires its higher rates of duty; they are enacted simply as 
a club to be held over the heads of other countries. The very attitiu 
of such a country is a challenge to conflict. No wonder that every 
saae Soe war in history has been between countries having dual 
tariffs. 

Conversely, there has never been a tariff war between two countries 
having the single tariff system. Under that system there is neither 
necessity nor opportunity for such a war. 

Whether among persons or among nations there is nothing so pro- 
vocative of anger and resentment as “showing favors” to some that 
are not accorded to others. On the other hand, there is nothing so 
promotive of peace and good will as evenhanded justice to all. 





APPENDIX C. 
ROOSEVELT ON THE TARIFF. 


In his speech accepting the Republican nomination for the Presi- 
dency on July 27, 1904, President Roosevelt said : 
“Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE NOTIFICATION COMMITTEE: 
I am deeply sensible of the high honor conferred upon me by the repre- 
sentatives of the Republican party assembled in convention, and I 
accept the nomination for the Presidency with solemn realization of 
the obligations I assume. I heartily approve the declaration of prin- 
ciples which the Republican national convention has adopted, and at 
some future day I shall communicate to you, Mr. Chairman, more at 
length and in detail a formal written acceptance of the nomination. 
* os ” oo + ne ca 


“In the years that have gone by we have made the deed square with 
the word, and if we are continued in power we shall unswervingly 
follow out the great lines of public policy which the Republican party 
has already laid down, a public policy to which we are giving, and 
shall give, a united, and therefore an efficient, support. 

= = + x * * t 


“We know our own minds and we have kept of the same mind for 
a sufficient length of time to give to our policy coherence and sanity. 


DINGLEY TARIFF LAW INDORSED. 


“We have enacted a tariff law under which, during the past few 
years, the country has attained a height of ma®rrial well-being never 
before reached. Wages are higher than ever before. That whenever 
the need arises there should be a readjustment of the tariff schedules 
is undoubted, but such changes can with safety be made only by those 
whose devotion to the principle of a protective tariff is beyond ques- 
tion, for otherwise the changes would amount not to readjustment, but 
to repeal. The readjustment when made must maintain and not de- 
strey the protective — To the farmer, the merchant, the 
manufacturer this is vital; but perhaps no other man is so much in- 
terested as the wage-worker in the maintenance of our present economic 
system, both as regards the finances and the tariff. 


CUR HIGH STANDARD OF LIVING. 


“The standard of living of our wage-workers is higher than that of 
any other country, and it can not so remain unless we have 2 pro- 
tective tariff which shall always keep as a minimum a rate of duty 
sufficient to cover the difference between the labor cost here and 
abroad. Those who, like our opponents, ‘denounce protection as a 
robbery’ thereby explicitly commit themselves to the proposition that 
if they were to revise the tariff no heed would be paid to the necessity 
of meeting this difference between the standards of living for wage- 
workers here and in other countries, and therefore on this point their 
antagonism to our position is fundamental. 


PROMISES VERSUS PERFORMANCES, 


“Here again we ask that their promises and ours be judged by what 
has been done in the immediate past. We ask that sober and sen- 
sible men compare the workings of the present tariff law, and the con- 
ditions which obtain under it, with the workings of the preceding tariff 
— vg nny and the conditions which that tariff of 1894 helped to 
wring about. 


, 


RECIPROCITY. 

“We believe in reciprocity with foreign natious on the terms out- 
lined in President Mckinley’s last speech, which urged the extension 
of our foreign markets by reciprocal agreements whenever they could 
be made without injury to American industry and labor. It is a singu- 
lar fact that the only great reciprocity treaty recently adopted—that 
with Cuba—was finally opposed almost alone by the representatives of 
the very party which now states that it favors reciprocity. And here 
again we ask that the worth of our words be judged by comparing 
their deeds with ours. 

GOVERNING CAPACITY OF REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

“On this Cuban reciprocity treaty there were at the outset grave 

differences of opinion among ourselves; and the notable thing in the 
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negotiation and ratification of the treaty, and the legislation which 
earvied it into effect, was the highly practical menner in which without 
sacrifice of principle these differences of opinion were reconciled. There 
was bo rupture of a great party, but an excellent practical oute 
the result of the harmonious cooperation of two successive Pre 
and two successive Congresses. This is an illustration of the gove g 
apacity, which entitles us to the confidence of the people not only in 
our purposes but in our practical ability to achieve those purposes. 
Judging by the history of the last twelve years, down to this very 
month, is there justification for believing that under similar circum- 

: and with similar initial differences of opinion, our opponents 
have achieved any practical result?” 

THE TARIFF IN ROOSEVELT’S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 

In his formal letter accepting the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency, addressed to Hon. JosepH G. CANNON, of Illinois, Speaker of 
the National House of Representatives, who was chairman of the com- 
mittee of notification, President Roosevelt discussed the tariff question in 
its various phases, as follows: 

THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 

“When we take up the great question of the tariff, we are at once 
confronted by the doubt as to whether our opponents do or do not mean 
what they say. They say that ‘ protection is robbery,’ and promise 
to carry themselves accordingly if they are given power. Yet prominent 
persons among them assert that they do not really mean this, and that 
if they come into power they will adopt our policy as regards the tar- 
iff; while others seem anxious to prové that it is safe to give them 
partial power, because the power would be only partial, and therefore 
they would not be able to do mischief. The last is certainly a curious 
plea to advance on behalf of a party seeking to obtain control of the 
Government. 

“At the outset it is worth while to say a word as to the attempt to 

ify the question of tariff revision or tariff reduction with a 
ion of the trust question. This is always a sign of desire to 
avoid any real effort to deal adequately with the trust question. In 
yeaking on this point at Minneapolis, on April 4} 1903, I said: 
“*The question of tariff revision, speaking broadly, stands wholly 
ap: from the question of dealing with the trusts. No change in 
tariff duties can have any substantial effect in solving the so-called 
“trust problem.” Certain great trusts or great corporations are wholly 
unaffected by the tariff. Almost all the others that are of any impor- 
tance have, as a matter of fact, numbers of smalier American competi- 
tors; and of course a change in the tariff which would work injury to 
the large corporation would work, not mere injury, but destruction, 
to its sms 
mean di ter to all the wage-workers connected with either the large 
or the s corporations. Irom the standpoint of those interested in 
the solution of the trust problem, such a change would therefore merely 
mean that the trust was relieved of the competition of its weake 
American competitors, and thrown only into competition with foreign 
competitors, and that the first effort to meet this new competition would 
be made by cutting down wages, and would therefore be primarily at 
the cost of labor. In the case of some of our greatest trusts such a 
change might confer upon them a positive benefit. Speaking broadly, 
it is evident that the changes in the tariff will affect the trusts for 
weal or for woe simply as they affect the whole country. The tariff 
affects trusts only as it affects all other interests. It makes all these 
interests, large or small, profitable, and its benefits can be taken from 
the ge only under pena'ty of taking them from the small also.’ 

“There is little for me to add to this. It is but ten years since the 
last attempt was made, by means of lowering the tariff, to pr 
some people from prospering too much. The attempt was entire 
successful. The tariff law of that year was among the causes wl 
in that year and for some time afterwards effectually prevented any- 
body from prospering too much, and labor from prospering at all. 
Undoubtedly it would be possible at the present time to prevent any 
of the trusts from remaining prosperous by the simple expedient of 
making such a sweeping change in the tariff as to paralyze the in 
dustries of the country. The trusts would cease to prosper; but the 
smaller competitors would be ruined, and the wage-workers would 
starve, while it would not pay the farmer to haul his produce to 
market. he evils connected with the trusts can be reached only by 
rational effort, step by step, along the lines taken by Congress and the 
Executive during the past three years. If a tariff law is passed under 
which the country prospers, as the country has prospered under the 
present tariff law, then all classes will share in the prosperity. If a 
tariff law is passed aimed at preventing the prosperity of some of our 
people, it is as certain as anything can be that this aim will be 
achieved only by cutting down the prosperity of all of our people. 

IS THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY SINCERE? 

“Of course, if our opponents are not sincere in their proposal to 
abolish the system of a protective tariff, there is no use in arguing the 
matter at all, save by pointing out again that if on one great issue 
they do not mean what they say it is hardly safe to trust them on any 
other issue. But if they are sincere in this matter, then their advent 
to power would mean domestic misfortune and misery as widespread 
and far-reaching as that which we saw ten years ago. When they 
speak of protection as ‘robbery’ they of course must mean that it is 
immoral to enact a tariff designed (as is the present protective tariff) 
to secure to the American wage-worker the benefit of the high standard 
of living which we desire to see kept up in this country. Now, to 
speak of the tariff in this sense as ‘robbery,’ thereby giving it a moral 
relation, is not merely rhetorical; it is on its face false. The ques- 
tion of what tariff is best for our people is primarily one of expediency. 
to be determined, not on abstract academic grounds, but in the light 
of experience. It is a matter of business, for fundamentally ours is a 
business people—manufacturers, merchants, farmers, wage-workers, pro- 
fessional men, all alike. Our experience as a people in the past has 
certainly not shown us that we could afford in this matter to follow 
those professional counselors who have confined themselves to study 
in the closet, for the actual working of the tariff has emphatically 
contradicted their theories. From time to time schedules must un 
doubtedly be rearranged and readjusted to meet the shifting needs of the 
country; but this can with safety be done only by those who are 
committed to the cause of the protective system. To uproot and de- 
stroy that system would be to insure the prostration of business, the 
closing of factories, the impoverishment of the farmer, the ruin of the 
capitalist, and the starvation of the wage-worker. Yet, if protection 
is indeed ‘robbery,’ and if our opponents really believe what they say, 
then it is precisely to the destruction and uprooting of the tariff, and 
therefore of our business and industry, that they are pledged. When 
our opponents last obtained power it was on a platform declaring a 
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APPENDIX D. 
SHALL BUSINESS BR: DISRUPTED BY IMMEDIATE TARIFF REVISION ?—REPLY 
( ORE JUSTICE, DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE TARIFF 
I , TO THE ADDRESS OF THE CRI RY OF THE NEW YORK COM- 
MITTEN OF THE AMERICAN RECIPROCAL TARIFF LEAGUE. 


[Delivered March 8, 1906, before the board of directors of the 


League of Philadelphia. ] 
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for its further revision by some Chreatinted faction. 
on the whole, 


The law we hay 
that even leading Democrats acquiesce 1 


in it until stirred to activity by such agitators as Mr. Schwab and Mr 
Corwine. Under the Dingley Act our foreign commerce for the fiscal 
year ending June 380, 1906, will reach approximat« sly $3,000,000,000, 
with a balance of $600,000,000 in our favor. ba never before had 





commerce even approx iting this great volume. 8&1 
law is good enough to keep. 
The President of the United Ststes has been most emphatic in ex- 


urely such a tariff 





pressing his views upon the matter, and they are to the effect that when 
a tariff law is work a g reasonably well, as it is now, it ought not to 
be disturbed, unles e bene toe i » result from a change will manifestly 





outy zh the ed dis vantaves, 

President Roosevelt's earnest a to avoid unnecessary disturbances 
to business is shown in his last public speech, in which he states: 

“In addition to honesty we need sanity. No honesty will make a 
public man useful if that man is timid or foolish, if he is a hot-headed 
zealot, or an impracticable visionary, for the wild preachers of unrest 
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and discontent, the wild agitators against the existing order, the men 
who preach destruction without propusing any substitutes for what 


intend to destroy, or who propose a substitute far worse than the 
xisting evils—all these men are the most dangerous opponents of real 
ref 1. If they get their way, they will lead the people into a deeper 
pit than any into which they could fall under the present system. 

“More important than all else is the welfare of the wage-earner, the 
welfare of the tiller of the soil, and upon these depend the welfare of 
the entire nation.” 

Who can doubt that he hatl the tariff rippers and advocates of reci- 
procity in competing articles like Argentine wool and French hosiery 
in his mind when he uttered in his now famous “ muck-rake speech’ 
these forcible and extremely applicable words? 


CUSTOMS REGULATIONS, 
Association, by arrangement of the western concern 











The Merchants’ 






































has c! e of the eastern territory, and both organizations, I am in- 
formed, are quite successful in obit ing funds for advancing the policy 
wh ch they represent, which may te defined as follows 
Variff revision, reciprocity in products which we ourselves produce, 
and the sow ‘ation of the administrative acts of the tariff, which, Von 
Buelow ently remarked, would be more useful to German exporters 
than oe redu ictions in the Dingley schedules could possibly be. 
Ch res in the customs, rules, and regulations are so ight in order 
that they may cripple the customs policy of the United States, partly 





sn-owned tr: ns-Atl antic steamship lines, of im- 


Ante rest of forei 
( and to the detriment and injury 


tra cae in foreign products, 












~ ducers. They seek to make such changes in our customs 

1s would make it more sy for foreign articles to enter 
is country, and partict larly these of German make. 

who are giving correct returns of the valuation 

iodities, are interested as much as are the revenue officers 

m in seeing that there shall be no undervaluations by 

Ts, want the administrative acts changed in 
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s been charged that the e present t and most active policy of these 

rs ns (their legislative schemes having fa iled) is to prevent 
nomination and election of protectionist Members of Congress. 
There is evidence that they propose to canvass every corner of the 
United States, and they seem to ’ Cs their work in Philadel- 
phia with the trades league. " admit that they are putting 
reading matter to this effect In the leading agricultural papers and 
paying for it at advertisement rates. It is therefore impossibie to 
escape the conclusion that tariff-tearing legislation and its consequent 
disturbance to business to be forced to an issue by Mr. Corwine's 








year’s Congressional campaigns. 











































































IMMEDIATE TARIFF REVISION associates in thi 
To the Tradcs Lea Ne, P?: ) - ie 7 Pa. rae stecencea A g the principal backers of the opponents of protection in this 
” sielecdectaiebsah ts deci eB iat it busta Sil line the trans-Atlantic steamship companies, the western packing 
GENTLEMEN : dress ‘by Willia E. Corwine, secretary of the indusiries, the makers of agricultural implements, and other exporters, 
Ne York com f the American Tecij rocal Tariff League, deliv- | who seek to expand a foreign market which at present takes only 3 
oe the trades league, printed and circulated by the latter, con- | per cent of our entire production, there being a far better market at 
s matter that makes it necessary to call the attention of the | home for the other 97 per cent of it. 
a en title bei ae eae a m4 the a So ACTIVITY OF FOREIGN STEAMSHIP COMPANIES. 
Tariff wue ma to eonfus in the minds of many Now let us see whom Mr. Schwab and Mr. Corwine represent. Mr. 
y.not w that the objects of quite different associa Schwab represents a German steamship company that wished to 
t @) DI other. American Protective | throttle our efforts to build up an American mercantile marine, so 
L ( ing to build up and defend Ameri- | essential as an auxiliary to our Navy 
' ‘f the present active work of the An officer of his line recently called the attention of an American 
Ame Re is to break them down. passenger to the fact that the splendid fighting ships of our Navy are 
M ions with Mr. Gustav A. Schwab, of | 2! u roflicered and undermanned, and that in case of war we have 
f G : ip Company, of whom more hereafter, | © trained auxiliary res urces to fall back upon. . 
emen re active in the organization of the American They are desperately afraid that the United States will at last 
rariff League, organized in Chicago, August, 1905, the con- | 8Pply to its merchant narine, through subsidy, that protective policy 
tions of whi association are practically in the hands | 8° nderfully succes ful with the German mercantile marine (which 
entl = is t most heavily subsidized in the eee world), and also with the 
( i t I st conspi Us an nost succes otective tari tected m: nufac turing indus tries of the U nited States. 
t y in 1 and eae ae SI} — ' the —_— . ee ae hey know, as do all other foreign shipowners, that if the United 
! Gg 1 tariff law is attracting niiccu’ atter it puts 1 States does adopt that policy the foreign monopoly to which we pay 
t f order to force down ours. city e out $1,000,000,000 every five years for carrying our commerce, ever} 
he in Chic » last 72g ‘by + dollar of which s 10uld be earned by Americans and whicl 
( 1 tari i that ‘rican. to | BOW grips the throat of American commerce, will be broken. 
( ideas and 1 ved to a new | quently these sowartil foreign steamship companies are doing every- 
w similar to that of G minimun thing they can to delude Congress and bafile the ef orts of Pre dent 
~ | Roosevelt and others who seek to create a great American shipping 
4 ) n Pe eq] 1 at indgu y 
( the Mi nts’ A TI has so stimulated our steel and iron industries that we 
in t r efforts to b ~ are bridges and locomotives on a large scale. Some 
( : The Di ; one d that a stecl steamship is practically a bridge 
. re es to : a el wit! Loti de of it, which, in a rough way, illustrates our 
‘ 1 ‘ the wonder and envv of the | Te2@! ; to build up a mercantile marine just as soon as Congre 
( S are trying to upset in order that | 2Priies to it, through the ship-subsidy bill, the system of subsidies 
( iv ] t , . that has won — an mercantile m arines of not only Germany, but 
: of France and England as we 
: The British Government oa practically advanced to the Cunard 
] t demand here for | Company the whole cost of building their newest big ships, in er 
Of co erfect. The Ding r- | that Great Britain may have their use as auxiliary to its navy in cas 
tC ¢ ‘ rt ley ; , and is|of war. Contrast with this deplorable condition, with no <aritiary 
peri Ly r produc “Hu- shins at all for use in case of foreign war. 
11 > t suit everybody, rhe real character and aims of foreign shipowners may be con- 
and il revised the t LOW e again be a clamor | jectured from the fact that one of the German steamship compani-¢s, 
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the Hamburg-American Company, took two of their fastest steam- 
ships out of the New York service during our war with Spain and 
deliberately sold them to the Spanish Government to burn, sink, and 
destroy the commerce of the American people, whose pati e had 
rolled up enormously the company’s dividends. Our soldiers in the 


inwhile were crowded like cattle in 
















me such old cast-off tubs as, by 
strai r itional laws to the brea point, we could pro e, 
pd \ le Government was embarr -<d in every way for lack of 





‘ed from the German 
e 1 e to assist our foe and to defeat our Army and 
One, if not both the ships sold by the Haz l American Line, forn 
a part of the squadron with which Admiral Camara sailed from Cadiz 
to strike Ad al Dewey at Manila. 
ume time the German squadron, under Von Diederichs, at 

was harrassing Admiral Dewey in ever ible way to the 
erge of actual hostilities. It is stated, and I believe it to be true, that 
oth the Hamburg-American and the North German Lloyd are largely 
mtrolled by members of the Imperial family and the Imperial Goy 

f Germany, and that they are virtually a branch of the Im, 
serve. 
has the whole elaborate German Imperial programme aided the 
rerman mercantile marine, involving not only grants to trans-Atlantic 
ines, but often the carriage at only actual cost on German State 
ailroads, of material for use in German shipyards. The offering 
itial railway rates on goods exported by German ships, and the 
interference with the passage through Germany of immigrants holding 
ets by other than these German lines, are parts of this practice. 
These German steamship companies are, you will see, in one way or 
another the creatures of governmental favor, and this is the nation 
that Mr. Corwine would persuade you Americans to favor commer- 
cially. 

Mr. Corwine comes before you to urge special tariff reductions on 
imports from Germany in exchange for rates that have been marked up 
in order to offer a marked-down concession. This is not such reciproc- 
ity as American exporters have been seeking. 

‘The only way to meet it would be to follow the German example 
and enact a law increasing the rates now in force, to be used only 
against nations who r isals on us, so as to make concessions 
to friendiy nations t uld not fall below the present Dingley act 
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rates of duty. As Sex ary Shaw has so often and so well expressed 
it, Germany offers to treat the United States as well as she treats other 





friendly powers if we will in return treat Germany better than we 
treat any other friendly power. To make such an agreement with Ger- 
many would be equivalent to a commercial alliance and discrimination 
against every other commercial rival of Germany 

On February 18 Prince von Buelow, the Imperial Chancellor, sent to 
the Reichstag a bill for the extension of the United States tariff be- 
eause he, at least, realized that in case of a tariff war with the Unites 
States much of the merchandise and heretofore passing bet 
Germany and the United States would still continue to 
by us th h free-trade England without any increase in ; t 
instead of being carried as now in German ships would be carried in 
British bottoms. 

GERMANY NOT TO WRITE OUR TARIFF LAWS. 

Baron von Sternberg learned in Washington that the United States 
was not to be bluffed by Germany and would not permit Germany to 
write the tariff laws of the United Stat 

A canyass of the Members of Congress showed clearly that they would 
not su t to German reprisal, but that they would enact something 
like the McCleary bill, giving to Germany the same minimum tariff rates 
that were given to England, who buys more of us than all the rest of 
the world put together, and would then apply a penalty of 25 per cent 
to German imports of all kinds, whether now free or dutiable, if Ger 
many discriminated against the United States. Such retaliation would 
hurt Germany more in it would hurt us. 

The German threat of declaring a tariff war against the United States 
was therefore dropped and will not now be carried into effect. 

The contention of Mr. Corwine that “it is clearly up to us in the 
next sixteen months to adopt a tariff policy which will enable us to 
make permanent our present trade relations with Germany” is a poor 
bluff, and is a contention based upon the single fact, perfectly obvious 
to those who will take the pains to grasp the situ yn in all its aspects, 
that Germany was certain to be the c ff in a tariff conflict 
with the United States, and therefore ec afford it and would not 
adopt it. Mr. Schwab and Mr. Corwine both know this very well. Our 
imports from Germany consist almost exclusively of manufactured arti 
cles which we can produce in our own factories or buy as well in free- 
trade England. 

Our sales to Germany for the most part are materials, such as cotton 
and copper, which Germany must have and can not obtain from any 
other country. 

The position of the United States has at all times been an impreg- 
nable one. All we had to do was to state that Germany was to be 
treated exactly on the most favorable basis of any other nation, but not 
any better than England, our best customer, and then let Germany do 
the worrying, which she has done. Finding that she could not compel 
us to accede to her desires she has backed down, and will always do so 
when our position of equal fairness to all countries is not deviated from. 
The McCleary policy « a minimum and maximum tariff, wi he 
Dingley Act as the m num, but with a penalty of 25 per cent l 
tional duties on the imports from any nation that discriminates un 
justly against the products of the United States, is a policy that will 
always win popular support, as its mere introduction into Congress 
has recently done. 

KMAN COMPETITIVE PRODUCTS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 
What Germany seeks is to force a wider opening 


her comp titive produ s into the United 
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Our lendid market 85,000,000 peopl who are liberal 
pur $ on earth, s her main « ive. The a { 
of the American prot ive : t had been to raise tho st 
of living in this country, ! akes thi ig market of S5 ) 
people the best market in the world. TI market is what ¢ 
is striving for, and the trade treaties negotiated between her a 
European nations were minor affairs. 1 > count ‘ d not 1 
much more than they had been taking, wh t other hand, i 






American tariff could broken down Ge 
would be doubled, tre! or even quadr | 
wine and Mr. Schwab and all other Germ: 
is worth striving for 

They have worked the German scare for all it was worth, and, as 
the event has proved, for much more than it was worth. Mr. Schwab 
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‘ oyed in manufacturing underwear for approximately 85,000,000 

I e, and as fast you throw out of employment the labor employed 

in vast industries you precipitate business trouble, and when you 

mul these he as was done by the Wilson Act for tariff re- 
1S y produce panic 

\ Cor S] s of the failure of the Senate to ratify the reci- | 
I y treaties with the Argentine Republic and with France. He | 
1 to tell you that the Argentine treaty failed because it was so 
( to be serious menace to the very life of the wool industry 

f United States. Reciprocity in wool would be a move toward 
fr » in wool, which was tried with such strous amects _in 
G ( Jand’s Admini tration. The French treaty was not rat 

‘ it was ind that with it we would have freer trade in sier 

uld have ruined a very important American indus trv It is | 
. to | e reciprocal treaties, for the word reciprocal sounds 
ind icti uut when you go into details and come to ex- 
! em you soon find you are against a proposition to cripple an 
tant A ican industry. T is what President McKinley in 
} Buffalo speech ¢ cially w arnes 1 us not to do. 
DANGER IN TARIFF REVISION. 

In three 1 hs after the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Rey es be revise the tariff on the lines recommended 
by v, t g cretary of the New York committee of the 
A n Reecipt igue, symptoms of a financial panic 
\ pear which be a worse panic than any this nation has 
f Wi This e prices, through the long period of abound- 
i ity, ha re aeias such heights that they would now have 
f fall to » frec ide level than ever before. 

| e who advocate recit rocity insist that we must invite importa- 
t if we wish to increase our exportations. The figures quoted 

owing the actual commerce of this nation, disprove this asser- 


ace the tariff on some articles sufficie 
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é r influx of foreign goods the doors of trade will arto- 
open to 1 and we will have an abundant outlet, but an 
mn of t records shows nothing to justify this claim. 

N r it years has there been a period of low tariff that has not 

i s impor ons, nor a period of high ta itt chat bas not 

i 2 I ations This is because when our people 

osperous, as y are to-day under the Dingley tariff act, they 
ery x in sicht and send : ad for more. 
\ the ‘e suffering from the effects of a tariff for revenue only, 
reciprocity, they are unable to consume, and therefore 
itth 
t] At and their iron 
i t} t abroad, Ameri- 
of and our con- 
j f il tex ction in operation previ 
i for consu mption an avy 
1 ita. four years of the revised WV 
ff, z © influx of x ods in antic 
of y Dingley Act, we imp 
S ‘ $1 per capita. “During the 
© + TY we imported for consun 
d {4 per ita, and this year we have : 
‘ cles for consumpti over last year. If this 
s throug the year, giving credit for our increase 
we will rt for consumption material worth nearly 
é ‘y of the United States did our peo ume 
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run three-quarter time as when they run on full time. Assuming that by 
running three-quarter time they could make all the carpets they could 
sell in the United States, the cost per yard under these circumstance 
would be increased 5 cents, whereas by running full time the cost per 
yard is decreased 5 cents to the American consumer. The unsalable 
surplus portion is dumped on the London mark and sold there at 
cost or less. This im mediately set up a howl on the part of those Amer 
icans who are seeking an excuse to rip open the tariff, because we sel] 
cheaper abroad than at home. 
STEEL RAILS. 


tariff act has been denounced because of the report that 





The Dingley 


steel rails produced in the United States are sometimes sold abread at 
lower prices than in Americai: markeis. ‘Therefore the absurd propo- 


sition is advanced that because of this 
motes trusts and should be immediately repealed. 

KE. H. Gary, chairman of the boa rd of directors of the United States 
Steel Corporation, in his recent testimony before a Congressional com- 





fact the Dingley tariff act pro- 





mittee which was investigating this subject stated that “the charg 
made against his corporation of having sold 100,000 tons of steel plate 


to Belfast shipbuilders at considerably less than the domestic pric 
not true. His corporation had sold no such amount of steel.” 
He stated that the facts were these: The corporation sold 3,000 tons 


wa 





of steel plate abroad in 1904, but none in 1903 nor in 1902. 

He went on to show that the export price for rails made in and ex- 
ported from Great Britain, a free-trade country, was $25 per ton, or 
nearly 21 per cent below their home price, which was $31.50. 

On the other hand, in the United States the home price was 528, and 
the United States export price nearly $26, the export price being 
slightly under 8 per cent below the price charged home consumers 








against an export price of nearly 21 per cent less than the home price 
in free-trade England. 

The home price in Germany and Belgium was $30. and their export 
price $24, or 20 per cent less than their home price. The home price in 
France and Austria-Hungary was $31, and their export price $25.50, or 
1S per cent less than their home price. 

What seems to affront those who want the tariff revised is the fact 
hat the American export price, like that of the rest of the work 
also below the home price. To satisfy this class, who would rip 
the tariff {n order to lower domestic prices to the level of foreign 
prices, we would have to close American factories for _a period until! 
American wages could be reduced mere closely to the European leve 
All must admit that American rails can not be exported without los 
in competition with European rails when the latter are made by 
receiving fully one-half less than that paid to American labor. 

In view of the established fact that nearly all of the benefits of the 








lat 






















protection of the Dingley tariff act go to labor, how can the tariff 
be ed downward and our mills be kept running on full time at 
the of wages prevailing under the Dingley Act, and at the same 
ti pete abroad with foreign rails, often receiving a Govern 
ment bounty, as in Germany, the export price for which rails is nearly 
21 per cent less than their home price? 
( i > that Great Britain is a free-trade country and Ger- 
iny has a very high protective tariff, and with an export bounty 
ides, and also considering the fact that in both of these countri 
difference between the export price and the home price is greater 
than in the United States, will the Reciprocal Tariff League explain 
how revising the tariff downward will alter established world-wide 


conditions showing greater differences between home 


and export prices 
in foreign countries than in the United States? 















The claims that the Dingley tariff act is responsible for charzinc 
a higher price to home~than to foreign consumers, and that tariff 
revision downward is a remedy for a custom that is world-wide and 
practiced in both free-trade and protective foreign countries, are both 

iculous and false, and to persist in these claims is neither fair nor 

> effect of “ tariff revision downward” would be to destroy Ameri- 
industries, injure American fabor, and crush out American cor 





petition, which would end in a foreign monopoly of the home market 


























"OMPARISON OF PRICES. 
telow’ is the schedu . presented by Mr. Gary to a committee of the 
ise of Representatives, comparing pl ‘free on board” mill 
es on iron and steel with home and export soinan in the principal 
intries producing the articles : 
mparison of present f. e. b. mill prices with dome estic and export 
prices on iron end steel in the principal producing countries. 
Structural material, including 
Rails shapes, plates, bars, angles, 
; and tees. 
Country. Per 
| ™” cent- 
Home | Exp ort price. age of Homeprice 
—s diifer-| 
ence. 
Great Britain._..| $31.50 $25.0% 20.97 $1.60 $1.35) 15.60 
Germany -........| 3.00 24.00) 20.00) LO 1.25 16.66 
F WS cots 31. 00 B.S) 18.00% 1.& 1.45 12.00 
: tria-Hungary; 31.00 25.50) 18.00 1.50 1.35) 10.00 
Belgium _...| 30.00 24.00 20.00 1.55 $1.35 to 1.40 11.50 
United States ___| 28.00 $25.00to 26.60 7.86$1.60to 1.70 1.40to 150 12.12 
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Shaw calls attention to the fact that Europe « 
tenance of two distinct schedules of prices 





f mestic or home consumption and a lower one for export. 
He ys there is scarcely a manufactured article in all Europe that can 
not be purchased from 10 to 25 per cent cheaper for export to the 
United States than for domestic consumption in countries of production. 
He quotes . in confirmationof this, George Paish, editor of the London 
St the gre atest economic journal in Europe, who was Mr. Shaw's 


ey ras 
Secretary Shaw introduced him to an audience that he wa address- 
, and Mr. Paish sat on the platform. In the course of the discus 
n Secretary Shaw made the assertion that every European govern- 
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